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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1973 


Hovusn oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SuscomMITren oN Equat Opprorrunities, 
oF THE CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTION AND LaBor, 
Washington, D.O. 


_ The subcommittee met at 9:50 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 2175, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins (chair- 
man of the committee) presiding. 
Present : Bee neues Clay, Chisholm, Benitez, and Steiger. 
[Texts of H.R. 3641, H.R. 8175, and H.R. 3147 follow :] 


(H.R. 8641, 984 Cong., first sess.] 


A BILL To extend the authorization of appropriations for the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 for two additional years 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That subsections (a), (b) (1) and (c) (1) of 
section 8 of the Economic Opportunity Amendments of 1972 are each amended 
by inserting before the period at the end thereof the following: “, and each of 
the two succeeding fiscal years”, 

Sro. 2. Subsections (b)(8) and (c)(2) of such section 8 are amended by 
striking out “the succeeding fiscal year” and inserting in lieu thereof “each of 
the three succeeding fiscal years”. 


(H.R, 8175, 98d Cong., 1st Sess. ] 


A BILL To amend the Bconomic Op ortunity Act of 1964 to authorize a legal services 
program by establishing a Nationa gal Services Corporation, and for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Oongress Assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “National 
Legal Services Corporation Act’’, 

Spo. 2. The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new title: 


“TYTLY X—NATIONAL LEGAL SDRVICES CORPORATION 
“DECLARATION OF POLIOY 


“Seo, 101. The Congress hereby finds and declares that— 

(1) it is in the public interest to provide greater access to attorneys 
and appropriate institutions for the orderly resolution of grievances and 
the peaceful settlement of disputes within the system of justice ; 

“(2) many low-income persons are unable to afford the cost of legal 
services or of access to appropriate institutions; 

“(8) access to legal services and appropriate institutions for all citizens 
of the United States not only is a matter of private and local concern, but 
also is of appropriate and important concern to the Federal Government; 

“(4) the in ty of the attorney-client relationship and of the adversary 
system of justice in the United States requires that there be no political 
interference with the provision and performance of legal services; 


© (1) 
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“(5) existing legal services programs have provided economical, effective, 
and comprehensive legal services to the cilent community so as to bring 
about the peaceful settlement of disputes within the system of justice; 
an 


—____ _ (6) a private nonprofit corporation should be created to encourage the 


availability of legal services"and legal institutions to all citizens of the 
United States, free from extraneous interference and control. 


“ESTABLISHMENT OF OORPORATION 


“Smo. 102. (a) There is established a nonprofit corporation, to be known as the 
‘National Legal Services Corporation’ (hereinafter in this title referred to as 
the ‘Corporation’) which shall not be an agency or establishment of the United 
States Government. The Corporation shall be subject to the provisions of this 
title, and, to the extent consistent with this title, to the District of Columbia 
Nonprofit Corporation Act. The right to repeal, alter, or amend this title is ex- 
pressly reserved. 

“(b) No part of the net earnings of the Corporation shall inure to the benefit 
of any private person. - 

“(c) The Corporation, and legal services programs assisted by the Corporation, 
shall be eligible to be treated as an organization described in section 170(c) (2) 
(B) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 or as an organization described in 
section 501(c) (8) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 which is exempt from 
taxation under section 501(a) of such Code. If such treatments are conferred in 
accordance with the provisions of such Code, the Corporation, and legal services 
programs assisted by the Corporation, shall be subject to all provisions of such 
Code relevant to the conduct of organizations exempt from taxation. 


“PROCESS OF INCORPORATION AND ORGANIZATION 


“Sro. 108. (a) There shall be a transition period of not more than six months 
following the date of enactment of this Act, for the process of incorporation and 
initial organization of the Corporation. 

“(b) The Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity shall serve as the 
incorporating trustee for the purposes of this section. 

“(¢) (1) Not later than sixty days after the enactment of this Act, the incor- 
porating trustee, after consulting with and receiving the recommendations of 
national organizations of persons eligible for assistance under this title, shall 
establish the initial Clients Advisory Council to be composed of eleven members 
selected, in accordance with procedures established by the incorporating trustee 
which meet the requirements of section 105(a) (2), from among individuals ell- 
gible for assistance under this title. 

“(2) Not later than sixty days after the enacting of this Act, the incorporating 
trustee, after consulting with and receiving the recommendations of associations 
of attorneys actively engaged in conducting legal services programs, shall estab- 
lish the initial Project Attorneys Advisory Council to be composed of eleven 
members selected, in accordance with procedures established by the incorporating 
trustee which meet the requirements of section 105(b) (2), from among attorneys 
who are actively engaged in providing legal services under any existing legal 
services program. 

“(d) Not later than ninety days after the enactment of this Act, all recom- 
mendations as provided in section 104(a) (2) for persons to serve on the initial 
board of directors shall be submitted to the President. 

“(e) During the ninety-day period of incorporation of the Corporation the 
incorporating trustee shall take whatever actions are necessary to maintain 
existing services and to incorporate the Corporation, including the filing of 
articles of incorporation under the District of Columbia Nonprofit Corporation 
Act, and to prepare for the first meeting of the board of directors, except the 
selection of the executive director of the Corporation. : 

“(f) The responsibilities of the incorporating trustee shall terminate upon 
the first meeting of the board of directors, such meeting to occur following ap- 
pointment of all members of such board. 

“(g) During the ninety-day period immediately following the meeting referred 
to in subsection (f) of this section, the board shall take whatever action is 
necessary to prepare to begin to carry out the activities of the Corporation pur- 
suant to section 106 of this Act. 
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“DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS 


“Smo. 104. (a) The Corporation shall have a board of directors consisting of 
nineteen individuals appointed by the President, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, one of whom shall be elected to serve as chairman annually 
by such board. Members of the board shall be appointed as follows: (1) Ten 
members from among individuals in the general public, not less than six of 
whom shall be members of the bar of the highest court of a State; (2) five mem- 
bers who are representative of tho organized bar and legal education ; (2) two 
members from among individuals eligible for assistance under this title; and (4) 
two members from among former legal services project attorneys. The American 
Bar Association, the Association of American Law Schools, the National Bar 
Association, the National Legal Aid and Defender Association, and the Ameri- 
can Trial Lawyers Association may submit recommendations to the President 
with respect to members to be appointed as provided in clause (2), the Clients 
Advisory Council may submit recommendations to the President with respect to 
members to be appointed as provided in clause (8), and the Project Attorneys 
Advisory Council may submit recommendations to the President with respect to 
members to be appointed as provided in clause (4). 

“(b) The directors appointed under subsection (a) shall be appointed for 
terms of three years except that— 

“(1) the terms of the directors first taking office shall be effective on the 
ninety-first day after the enactment of this Act; 

“(2) the terms of the directors first taking office shall expire, as desig- 
nated by the President at the time of appointment, as follows— 

“(A) in the case of directors appointed under clause (1) of section 
104(a), three at the end of three years, four at the end of two years, 
and three at the end of one year; 

“(B) in the case of directors appointed under clause (2) of section 
104(a), two at the end of three years, one at the end of two years, and 
two at the end of one year; 

“(C) in the case of directors appointed under clause (8) of section 
104(a), one at the end of three years and one at the end of one year: 

“(D) in the case of directors appointed under clause (4) of section 
104(a), one at the end of three years and one at end of two years; and 

“(8) any director appointed to fill a vacancy occurring before the expira- 
tion of the term for which his predecessor was appointed shall be appointed 
for the remainder of such term. 

“(c@) The Corporation shall have an executive director, who shall be an attor- 
ney, and such other officers, as may be named and appointed by the board of di- 
rectors at rates of compensation fixed by the board, who shall serve at the pleas- 
ure of the board. No individual shall serve as executive director of the Corpora- 
tion for a period in excess of six years. The executive director shall serve as a 
member of the board ex officio and shall serve without a vote. 

“(d) No political test or qualification shall be used in selecting, appointing, 
or promoting any officer, attorney, or employee of the Corporation. No officers 
or employees of the Corporation shall receive any salary from any source other 
than the Corporation during the period of employment by the Corporation. 

‘‘(e) All meetings of the board, executive committee of the board, and advisory 
councils shall, whenever appropriate, be open to the public, and proper notice of 
such meetings shall be provided to interested parties and the public a reasonable 
time prior to such meetings. 

“(f) (1) No person who is a paid employee or consultant of the Corporation 
or of any grantee of the Corporation may serve on the board of directors. 

“(2) No member of the board may participate in any decision, action, or 
recommendation with respect to any matter which directly benefits that mem- 
ber or any firm or organization with which that member is then currently as- 
sociated. 

“(g) The board shall, in consultation with the respective advisory councils, 
provide for rules with respect to meetings of the Clients Advisory Council and 
the Project Attorneys Advisory Council, 


“ADVISORY COUNCILS; EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


“Sec. 105. (a) (1) The board, after consulting with and receiving the recom- 
mendations of national organizations of persons eligible for assistance under 
this title, shall provide for the selection of a Clients Advisory Council sub- 
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sequent to the first such council established under section 108(c)(1) of this 
title to be composed of not more than eleven members selected in accordance 
with procedures established by the board, including terms of office, qualifica- 
tion, and method of selection and appointment, from among individuals who are 


‘eligible for assistance under this title. 


“(2) Procedures for selecting members of the Clients Advisory Council must 
insure that all areas of the country and significant segments of the client popula- 
‘tion are represented, and in no event may more than one representative on such 
Council be from any one State. The Olients Advisory Council shall advise the 
board of directors and the executive director on policy matters relating to the 
needs of the client community and may act as Maison between the client com- 
munity and legal services programs through such activities as it deems ap- 
propriate, including informational programs in languages other than English. The 
Clients Advisory Council may submit to the President recommendations as pro- 
vided in section 104(a) for persons to serve on the hoard of directors. 

“(b) (1) The board, after consulting with and receiving the recommendations 
of associations of attorneys actively engaged in conducting legal services pro- 
grains, shall provide for the selection of a Project Attorneys Advisory Council 
subsequent to the first such council established under section 108(c) (2) of this 
title to be composed of not more than eleven members selected in accordance 
with procedures established by the board, including terms of office, qualifications, 
and method of selection and appointment, from among attorneys who are actively 
engaged in providing legal services under this title. 

“(2) Procedures for selecting members of the Project Attorneys Advisory 
Council must insure that all areas of the country are represented, and in no 
event may more than one representative on such Council be from any one State. 
The Project Attorneys Advisory Council shall advise the board of directors and 
the executive director on policy matters relating to the furnishing of legal serv- 
ices to members of the client community. The Project Attorneys Advisory Coun- 
cil may submit to the President recommendations as provided in section 104(a) 
for persons to serve on the board of directors, 

“(c) The board shall provide for sufficient resources for each Advisory Coun- 
ie an ae to pay such reasonable travel costs and expenses as the board may 

etermine. ~ 

“(a) The board may establish an executive committee of five members of the 
board, which shall include the chairman of the board, and at least one director 
appointed pursuant to clause (2) of section 104(a), and one appointed pursuant 
to clause (8) or (4) of such section. Not less than three of the members of the 
executive committee shall be from among those members of the board appointed 
pursuant to clause (1) of section 104(a) of this title. The chairman of the board 
shall serve as the chairman of the executive committce. The chairman of the 
executive committee may designate another member of the executive committee 
to act in his absence. 


“AOTIVITIES AND POWERS OF THE CORPORATION 


“Szo. 106..(a) Effective ninety days after the date of the meeting referred to 
in section 108(f) of this Act, in order to carry out the purposes of this title 
the Corporation is authorized to— 

“(1) provide financial assistance to qualified programs furnishing legal 
services to members of the client community ; 

“(2) provide financial assistance to pay the costs of contracts or other 
agreements made pursuant to section 108 of this Act ; 

“(8) carry out research, training, technical assistance, experimental, legal 
paraprofessional and clinical assistance programs, and special emphasis pro-. 
grams to provide legal services to migrant or seasonal farmworkers, Indians, 
and the elderly poor; 

“(4) through financial assistance and other means, increase opportunities 
for legal education among individuals who are members of a minority group 
or who are economically disadvantaged : 

“(5) provide for the collection and dissemination of information designed 
to coordinate and evaluate the effectiveness of the activities and programs 
for legal services in various parts of the country ; 

“(6) offer advice and assistance to all programs providing legal services 
and legal assistance to the client community conducted or assisted by the 
Federal Government including— 

“(A) reviewing ali grants and contracts for the provision of legal 
services to the clieat community made under other provisions of Federal 
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law by any agency of the Federal Government and making recom- 
mendations to the appropriate Federal agency ; 

“(B) reviewing and making recommendations to the President and 
Congress concerning any proposal whether by legislation or executive 
action, to establish a federally assisted program for the provision of 
legal services to the client community ; and 

“(C) upon request of the President, providing training, technical 
assistance, monitoring and evaluation services to any federally assisted 
legal services program ; 

“(7) establish such procedures and take such other measures as may be 
necessury to assure that attorneys employed by the Corporation and attor- 
neys paid in whole or in part from funds provided by the Corporation 
carry out the same duties to their clients and enjoy the same protection 
from interference as if such an attorney was hired directly by the client, 
‘and to assure that such attorneys adhere to the same Code of Professional 
Responsibility and Canons of Hthics of the American Bar Association as 
are applicable to other attorneys ; 

“(8) establish standards of eligibility for the provision of legal services 
to be rendered by any grantee or contractee of the Corporation with special 
provision for priority for members of the client community whose means 
are least adequate to obtain private legal services; 

“(9) establish policies consistent with the best standards of the legal 
profession to assure the integrity, effectiveness, and professional quality 
of the attorneys providing legal services under this title; 

“(19) prescribe criteria to be used in determining the level of income (con- 
sidering family size and other relevant factors) which will result in a 
penne being unable to obtain private legal counsel because of inadequate 

nancla ; . 
ice So carry on such other activities as would further the purposes of 

8 title. 

“(b) In the performance of the functions set forth in subsection (a), the 
Corporation is authorized to— — 


Sn enn es 
(1) make grants, enter into contracts, leases, cooperative agreements, or 


other transactions, in accordance with bylaws established by the board of 
directors appropriate to conduct the activities of the Corporation ; 

(2) accept unconditional gifts or donations of services, money, or prop- 
erty, real, personal, or mixed, tangible or intangible, and use, sell, or other- 
wise dispose of such property for the purpose of carry out its activities ; 

“(8) appoint such attorneys and other professional and clerical personnel 
as may be required and fix their compensation in accordance with the pro- 
vision of chapter 54 and subchapter III of chapter 58 of title 5, United States 
Code, relating to classification and General Schedule rates ; 

“(4) promulgate regulations containing criteria specifying the manner 
of approval of applications for grants and contracts based upon the follow- 
ing considerations— 

“(A) the most economical, effective, and comprechnsive delivery of 
legal services to the client community in both urban and rural areas; 

“(B) peaceful settlement of disputes within the system of justice; and 

“(O) maximum utilization of the expertise and facilities of organiza- 
tions presently specializing in the delivery of legal services to the client 
community ; 

“(5) establish and maintain a law library ; 

“(6) establish procedures for the conduct of legal services programs as- 
sisted by the Corporation containing a requirement that the applicant will 
give assurances that the program will be supervised by a policymaking board 
on which the members of the legal profession constitute a majority (except 
that the Corporation may grant waivers of this requirement in the case of a 
legal services program which, upon the date of enactment of this Act, has a 
majority of persons who are not lawyers on its policymaking board) and 
members of the client community constitute at least one-third of the members 
of such board. 

“(c) In any case in which services, otherwise authorized, are performed for the 
Federal Government by the Corporation, the Corporation shall be reimbursed for 
the cost of such services pursuant to an agreement between the executive director 
of the daa and the head of the agency of the Federal Government 
concerned, 


“NONPROFIT AND NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF THE CORPORATION 


“Szo. 107. (a) The Corporation shall have no power to issue any shares of 
stock. or to declare or pay any dividends. 

“(b) No part of the income or assets of the Corporation shall inure to the 
benefit of any director, officer, employee, or any other individual except as reason- 
able compensation for services. 

“(e) The Corporation may not contribute to or otherwise support any political 
party or candidate for elective public office. 


“ACCESS TO RECORDS AND DOCUMENTS RELATED TO THE CORPORATION 


“8x0. 108. (a) Copies of all records and documents pertinent to each grant and 
contract made by the Corporation shall be maintained in the principal office of 
the Corporation in a place readily acceasible and open to public inspection during 
ordinary working hours for a period of at least five years subsequent to the mak- 
ing of such grant or contract. 

““(b) Copies of all reports pertinent to the evaluation, inspection, or monitoring 
of grantees and contractees shall be maintained for a period of at least three 
years in the principal office of the Corporation subsequent to such evaluation, in- 
spection, or monitoring visit. Upon request, to the extent authorized by the Corpo- 
ration the substance of such seports may be furnished to the grantee or contractee 
who is the subject of the evaluation, inspection, or monitoring visit and may be 
available for inspection to the President of the United States and Members of 


ngress, 

“(c) the Corporation shall afford notice and reasonable opportunity for com- 
ment to interested parties prior to issuing regulations and guidelines, and it shall 
a ere in the Federal Register on a timely basis all its bylaws, regulations, and 
guidelines. 

“(a) The Corporation shall be subject to the provisions of the Freedom of 
Information Act. 

“FINANOING OF THE CORPORATION 


“Sxzo0. 100. In addition to any funds reserved and made available for payment 
to the Corporation from appropriations for carrying on the Keonomle Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964 for any fiscal year, there are further authorized to be appro- 
priated for payment to the Corporation such sums as may be necessary for any 
fiscal year. Funds made available to the Corporation from appropriations for any 
fiscal year shall remain available until expended. 


AH EEOORDS AND -AUDIE-OF THE CORPORATION AND THE RECIPIENTS OF ASSISTANCE 


A 


&e 
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“Seo. 110. (a) The accounts of the Corporation shall be audited annually in 
accordance with generally accepted auditing standurds by any independent 
licensed public accountant certified or licensed by a regulatory authority of a 
State or political subdivision. Each such audit shall be conducted at the place 
or places where the accounts of the Corporation are normally kept. All books, 
accounts, financial records, reports, files, and all other papers, things, or prop- 
erty belonging to or in use by the Corporation and necessary to facilitate the 
audit shall be made available for inspection to the persons conducting the audit, 
and, upon request, to the President of the United States and to Members of 
Congress, consistent with the necessity of maintaining the confidentiality re- 
quired by the best standards of the legal profession, and full facilities for verify- 
ing transactions with the balance, or securities held by depositories, fiscal agents, 
and. fforded to any such person. The report of each such 
independent audit shall nelu n annual report required under this 
title. The audit report shall set forth the scope of the audit and include such 
statements as are necessary to present fairly the assets and Iiabilities, and 
surplus or deficit of the Corporation, with an analysis of the changes therein 
during the year, supplemented in reasonable detail by a statement of the income 
and expenses of the Corporation during the year, and a statement of the sources 
and application of funds, together with the opinion of the independent auditor 
of those statements. 

“(b)(1) The accounts and operations of the Corporation for any fiscal year 
during which Federal funds are available to finance any portion of ita opera- 
tions may be audited annually by the General Accounting Office in accordance 
with the principles and procedures applicable to commercial corporate trans- 
actions and under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the 
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Comptroller General of the United States, consistent with the necessity of main- 
taining the confidentiality required by the best standards of the legal profes- 
sion, Any such audit shall be conducted at the place or places where accounts 
of the Corporation are normally kept. The representative of the General Ac- 
counting Office shall have access to all books, accounts, records, reports, files, 
and all other papers, things, or property belonging to or used by the Corporation 
pertaining to its accounts and operations, including the reports pertinent to 
the evaluation, inspection, or monitoring of grantees and contractors required 
to be maintained ‘by section 108(b) and necessary to facilitate the audit, and 
they shall be afforded full facilities for verifying transactions with the balances 
or securities held by depositories, fiscal agents, and custodians. All such books, 
accounts, records, reports, files, papers, and property of the Corporation shall 
remain in the possession and custody of the Corporation. . 

“(2) A report of each such audit shall be made by the Comptroller General to 
the Congress. The report to the Congress shall contain such comments and infor- 
mation as the Comptroller General may deem necessary to inform the Congress 
of the operations and conditions of the Corporation, together with such recom- 
mendations with respect thereto as he may deem advisable. The report shall also 
show specifically any program, expenditure, or other transaction or undertaking 
observed in the course of the audit, which in the opinion of the Comptroller 
General, has been carried on or made without authority of law. A copy of each 
report shall be furnished to the executive director and to each member of the 
board at the time submitted to the Congress. : 

““(e) (1) Each grantee or contractee, other than a recipient of a fixed price 
contract awarded pursuant to competitive bidding procedures, under this title 
shall Keep such records as may be reasonably necessary to fully disclose the 
amount and the disposition by such recipient of the proceeds of such assistance, 
the total cost of the project or undertaking in connection with which such assist- 
ance is given or used, and the am: nt and nature of that portion of the cost of the 
project or undertaking supplied by other sources, and such other records as will 
facilitate and effective audit. 

(2) The Corporation or any of its duly authorized representatives shall have 
access for the purpose of audit and examination to any books, documents, papers, 
and records of the recipient that are pertinent to assistance received under this 
title. The President or any of his duly authorized representatives and the Comp- 
troller General of the United States or any of his duly authorized repesentatives 
shall also have access thereto for such purpose during any fiscal year for which 
Federal funds are available to the Corporation, consistent with the necessity of 
maintaining the confidentiality required by the best standards of the legal pro 
fession. , 

“REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


“Seo. 111. The Corporation shall prepare an annual report for transmittal to 
the President and the Congress on or before the 30th day of January of each year, 
summarizing the activities of the Corporation and making such recommendations 
as it may deem appropriate. This report shall include findings and recommenda- 
tions concerning the preservation of the attorney-client relationships and ad- , 
herence to the Code of Professional Responsibility of the American Bar Associa- 
tion in the conduct of programs supported by the Corporation. The report shall 
include a comprehensive and detailed report of the operations, activities, financial 
condition, and accomplishments of the Corporation, together with the additional 
views and recommendations, if any, of members of the board. 


“DEFINITIONS 


“Sec. 112. As used in this title, the term— 

“(1) ‘State’ means the several States and the District of Columbia, Puerto 
Rico, Guam, American Samoa, the Virgin Islands, and the Trust Territory 
of the Pacific Islands ; 

“(2) ‘Corporation’ means the National Legal Services Corporation estab- 
lished pursuant to this title ; 

“(8) ‘client community’ means individuals unable to obtain private legal 
counsel because of inadequate financial means; 

“(4) ‘member of the client community’ includes any person unable to 
obtain private legal counsel because of inadequate financial means; 

“(5) ‘legal services’ includes legal advice, legal representation, legal re- 
search, education concerning legal rights and responsibilities, and similar 
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activities (including, in areas where a significant portion of the client com- 
munity speaks a language other than English as the predominant language, 
or is bilingual, services to those members of the client community in the 
appropriate language other than English) ; 

““(6) ‘legal profession’ refers to that body composed of all persons admitted 
to practice before the highest court of at least one State of the United States; 
and 


“(7) ‘nonprofit’, as applied to any foundation, corporation, or association, 
means a foundation, corporation, or association, no part of the net earnings 
of which inures or may lawfully inure to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual. 


“PROHIBITION ON FEDERAL CONTROL 


“Sro. 118. (a) Hxcept as. provided for in subsection (b) of this section, nothing 
erutained in this title shall be deemed to authorize any department, agency, 
ufficer, or employee of the United States to exercise any direction, supervision, or 
control over the Corporation or any of its grantees or contractees or employees, 
or over the charter or bylaws of the Corporation, or over the attorneys providing 
legal services pursuant to this title, or over the members of the client community 
receiving legal services pursuant to this title. 

“(b) Nothing in this section shall be construed as limiting the authority of the 
Office of Management and Budget or the Office of Economic Opportunity to initiate 
and to conclude necessary reviews respecting adherence to the provisions of this 
title, and to review and submit comments upon the Corporation’s annual budget 
request at the time it is transmitted to the Congress. 

“(c) Reviews under subsection (b) of this section shall be conducted in ac- 
cordance with the Code of Professional Responsibility and Canons of Ethics of 
the American Bar Association governing the confidentiality of the attorney-client 
relationship. 

“SPECIAL LIMITATIONS 


“Seo. 114. The board shall prescribe procedures to insure that— 

“(1) financial assistance shall not be suspended for failure to comply 
with applicable terms and conditions, unless the grantee or contractee has 
been given reasonable notice and opportunity to show cause why such action 
should not be taken; and 

“(2) financial assistance shall not be terminated, and an application for 

refunding shall not be denied, unless the grantee or contractee has been 
afforded reasonable notice and opportunity for a timely, full, and fair 
hearing. 

“COORDINATION 


“Sro. 115. The President may direct that particular support functions of the 


.Federal Government, such as-the General Services Administration, the Federal 


telecommunications system, and other facilities, be utilized by the Corporation 
or its grantees or contractees to the extent not inconsistent with other applicable 


law. : 
“TRANSFER MATTERS 


“Sgro. 116. (a) Nowithstanding any other provision of law, on and after such 
date as may be prescribed by the Director of the Office of Management and 
Budget, or six months after the enactment of this Act, whichever is the earlier, 
all rights of the Office of Economic Opportunity to capital equipment in the pos- 
session of legal services programs assisted pursuant to sections 222(a) (8), 280, 
232, or any other provision of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, shall become 
the ‘property of the National Legal Services Corporation. 

“(b) Bffective six months after the date of enactment of this Act, all person- 


‘nel, assets, liabilities, property, and records as determined by the Director of the 


Office of Management and Budget to be employed, held, or used primarily in 
connection with any function of the Director under section 222(a) (8) of this 
Act sball be transferred to the Corporation. Personnel transferred (except per- 
sonnel-under schedule A of the excepted service) under this subsection shall be 
transferred in accordance with applicable laws and regulations, and shall not be 
reduced in classification or compensation for one year after such transter. The 
Director shall take whatever action is necessary and reasonable to seek euitable 


employment for personnel who would otherwise be transferred parevant to this 
‘subsection who do not wish to transfer to the Corporation. = 
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“(e) Collective bargaining agreements in effect on the date of enactment of 
this Act covering employees transferred pursuant to subsection (b) of this sec-- 


-tion shall continue to be recognized by the Corporation until altered or amended 


pursuant to law.” 

(b) (1) The Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity shall take such 
action as may be necessary, in cooperation with the executive director of the Na- 
tional Legal Services Corporation, to arrange for the orderly continuation by 
such Corporation of financial assistance to legal services programs assisted pur- 
suant to sections 222(a) (3), 280, 282, or any other provision, of the Beonomic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. Whenever the Director of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity determines that an obligation to provide financial assistance pursuant 
to any contract. or grant agreement for such legal services will extend beyond six 


’ ntonths after the date of enactment of this Act, he shall include in any such 


contract or agreement provisions to assure that the obligation to provide such 
financial assistance may be assumed by the National Legal Services Corporation, 
subject_to such modifications of the terms and conditions of that contract or 
grant agreement as the Corporation determines to be necessary. 

(2) Effective six months after the date of enactment of this Act, or ninety 


- days after the date of the meeting referred to in section 108(f) of this Act, 


whichever is later, section 222(a) (3) of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
is repealed. 

(3) Part A of title VI of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 is further 
amended by inserting at the end thereof the following new section: 


“INDEPENDENCE OF NATIONAL LEGAL SERVICES CORPORATION 7 


“Sec. 626. Nothing in this Act, except title X, and no reference to this Act 
unless such reference refers to title X, shall be construed to affect the powers 
and activities of the National Legal Services Corporation.” 


(H.R. 3147, 938d Cong., 1st sess. ] 


A BILL To amend the Deonomic OP ortunity Act of 1964 to authorize a legal services 
program by establishing a Nationa gal Services Corporation, and for other purposes 


Be tt enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Oongress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “National 
Legal Services Corporation Act”, 

Sxo. 2. The Weonomic Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new title: g, fetcaetied dy 


“TITLE IX—-NATIONAL LEGAL SERVICHS CORPORATION 


“DECLARATION OF POLICY 


.“Sgo. 901. The Congress hereby finds and declares that— 

“(1) it is in the public interest to encourage and promote resort to at- 
torneys and appropriate institutions for the orderly resolution of grievances 
and as @ means of securing orderly change, responsiveness, and reform; 

“(2) many low-income Americans are unable to afford the cost of legal 

_ services or of access to appropriate institutions; 

“(8) access to legal services and appropriate institutions for all citizens 
of the United States not only is a matter of private and local concern, but 
also is of appropriate and important concern to the Federal Government; 

(4) the integrity of the attorney-client relationship and of the adversary 
system of justice in the United States require that there be no political 
interference with the provision and performance of legal services ; 

“(5) existing legal services programs have provided economical, effective, 
and comprehensive legal services to the client community so as to bring about. 
a peaceful resolution of grievances through resort to orderly means of 

ange ; 

“(6) a private nonprofit corporation should be created to encourage the 

~~ “availability of legal services and legal institutions to all citizens of the United 
States, free from extraneous interference and control. 


: “ESTABLISHMENT OF CORPORATION 
“Sc. 902. (a) There is established a nonprofit corporation, to be known as 
the ‘National Legal Services Corporation’ (hereinafter referred to as the ‘cor- 
94-077—-74—pt. 1———2 . 
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poration’) which will not be an agency or establishment of the United States 
Government. The corporation shall be subject to the provisions of this title, and, 
to the extent consistent with this title, to the District of Columbia Nonprofit, 
Corporation Act. The right to repeal, alter, or amend this title is expressely 
reserved. 

“(b) No part of the net earnings of the corporation shall inure to the benefit 
of any private person, and it shall qualify as an organization described in section 
501 (c) (3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 which is exempt from taxation 
under section 501(a) of such Code. 


“PROCESS OF INCORPORATION AND ORGANIZATION 


“Seo, 903 (a) There shall be a transition period of six months following the 
date of enactment of the National Legal Services Corporation Act for the process 
of incorporation and initial organization of the corporation. 

“(b) There is established an Incorporating Trusteeship composed of the follow- 
ing persons: the president of the American Bar Association, the president-elect 
of the American Bar Association, the president of the National Legal Aid and 
Defenders Association, the president of the American Association of Law Schools, 
the president of the American Trial Lawyers Association, and the president of 
the National Bar Association. The Incorporating Trusteeship shall meet within 
thirty days after the enactment of the National Legal Services Corporation Act 
to carry out the provisions of this section. 

“(¢c) (1) Not later than sixty days after the enactment of the National Legal 
Services Corporation Act the Incorporating Trusteeship shall establish the initial 
Clients Advisory Council to be composed of eleven members who are selected, in 
accordance with procedures established by the Incorporating Trusteeship, from 
among individuals recommended by the governing boards of existing legal serv- 
ices programs who are representative of the class of clients served by any such 
program. 

“(2) Not later than sixty days after the enactment of the National Legal 
Services Corporation Act the Incorporating Trusteeship shall establish the initial 
Project Attorneys Advisory Council to be composed of eleven members to be 
selected, in accordance with procedures established by the Incorporating Trustee- 
ship, by attorneys who are actively engaged in providing legal services under any 
existing legal services program from among individuals who are attorneys ac- 
tively engaged in providing such services. 

“(3) To assist in carrying out the provisions of this subsection, the Director 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity shall compile a list of all legal services pro- 
grams publicly funded during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1978, and the subse- 
quent fiscal year and furnish such list to the Incorporating Trusteeship. In order 
to carry out the provisions of this subsection the Director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity shall make available to the Incorporating Trusteeship such 
administrative services as it may require. 

“(d) Not later than ninety days after the enactment of the National Legal 
Services Corporation Act the Clients Advisory Council and the Project Attorneys 
Advisory Council shall each meet and each appoint three representatives to serve 
on the initial Board of Directors of the National Legal Services Corporation. 

“(e) During the ninety-day period of incorporation of the corporation the 
Incorporating Trusteeship shall take whatever actions are necessary to incor- 
porate the corporation, including the filing of articles of incorporation under 
the District of Columbia Nonprofit Corporation Act, and to prepare for the first 
meeting of the board of directors, except the selection of the executive director 
of the corporation. 

“(f) During the ninety-day period immediately following the period spe- 
cified in subsection (e) of this section the board shall take whatever action is 
necessary to prepare to begin to carry out the activities of the corporation six 
months after the enactment of the National Legal Services Corporation Act. 


“DIRECTORS AND OFFICERS 


“Szo. 004. (a) The corporation shall have a board of directors consisting of 
nineteen individuals, one of whom shall be elected annually by the board to serve 
as chairman. Members of the board shall be appointed as follows: 

“(1) Pusrro MemBers.—Five members of the board shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, and one member 
shall be appointed by the Chief Justice of the United States after consultation 


& 
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with the Judicial Conference of the United States. After giving due consideration 
to individuals recommended by associations of attorneys whose membership is 
actively engaged in conducting legal services programs the President shall make 
the appointments under this paragraph to the initial board of directors, After 
giving due consideration to recommendations of individuals recommended by the 
board the President shall make the appointments under this paragraph for any 
board subsequent to the initial board. 

“(2) LEGAL ORGANIZATION MEMBERS.—SIix individuals shall be members of the 
board by virtue of holding the following offices : 

“(A) The president of the American Bar Association. 

“(B) The president-elect of the American Bar Association. 

“(C) The president of the National Legal Aid and Defender Association. 

“(D) The president of the American Association of 1.aw Schools. 

“(BE) The president of the American Trial Lawyers Association. 

“(E) The president of the National Bar Association. 

“(3) ATTORNEY-CLIENT MEMBERS.—Six members of whom three shall be selected 
by the Clients Advisory Council and three shall be selected by the Project At- 
torneys Advisory Council. Any board after the initial board shall, in consultation 
with the respective advisory councils, provide for the rules with respect to the 
subsequent meetings of the Clients Advisory Council and the Attorneys Advisory 
Council and the process of selection of members of the board in accordance with 
this paragraph. 

“(4) The executive director of the corporation. 

“(b) (1) Members appointed under paragraph (1) of the preceding subsection 
shall be appointed for terms of three years except that— 

“(A) the terms of the directors first taking office shall be effective on the 
ninety-first day after the enactment of the National Legal Services Corpora- 
tion Act and shall expire, as designated by the President at the time of 
appointment, three at the end of three years, two at the end of two years, 
and in the case of the Director appointed by the Chief Justice, two years; and 

“(B) any director so appointed to fill a vacancy occurring before the ex- 
piration of the term for which his predecessor was appointed shall be ap- 
pointed for the remainder of such term. 

“(2) The members selected under paragraph (2) of the preceding subsection 
shall serve for the term of office for which they are elected and by virtue of 
which they become members of the board except in no case shall a term exceed 
three years. If any one of the organizational members’ term will exceed three 
years by virtue of holding a position more than three years, the board shall 
provide for the appointment of a successor by the appropriate organization. 

“(3) The members selected pursuant to paragraph (3) of the preceding sub- 
section shall serve for a term of three years except that— 

“(A) the terms of the directors first taking office shall be effective on the 
ninety-first day after the enactment of the National Legal Services Corpora- 
tion Act and shall expire as designated by the selecting advisory council, 
one at the end of one year, one at the end of two years, and one at the end of 
three years after such date; and 

“(B) any director so appointed to fill a vacancy ocurring before the ex- 
piration of the term for which his predecessor was appointed shall be ap- 

. pointed for the remainder of such term. 

“(c) The corporation shall have an executive director, who shall be an 
attorney, and such other officers as may be named and appointed by the board 
of directors, at rates of compensation fixed by the board, and serve at the pleasure 
of the board. No individual shall serve as executive director of the corporation 
for a period in excess of six years. 

“(d) No political test or qualification shall be used in selecting, appointing, 
or promoting any officer, attorney, or employee of the corporation. No officers or 
employees of the corporation shall receive any salary from any source other 
than the corporation during the period of employment by the corporation. 


“ADVISORY COUNCIL: EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


“Seo, 905. (a) The board shall provide for the selection of a Clients Advisory 
Council subsequent to the first such council to be composed of not more than 
eleven members, selected in accordance with procedures established by the 
board, from among individuals who are representative of the class of clients 
served by the legal services programs conducted or assisted by the corporation. 
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The Clients Advisory Council! shall be available to advise the President on gen- 
eral policy matters relating to the needs of the members of the client community 
and to select members of the board in accordance with section 904, 

“(b) The board shall provide for a Project Attorneys Advisory Council sub- 
sequent to the first such project. Project Attorneys Advisory Council shall be 
composed of not more than eleven members to be selected in accordance with 
procedures established by the board, from among individuals who are attorneys 
actively engaged in providing legal services conducted by the corporation. The 
Project Attorneys Adyisory Council shall be available to advise the President 
on general policy reiating to the furnishing of legal services to members of the 
er aaa and to select members of the board in accordance with sec- 
tion 

“(e) The board may ‘establish an executive committee of not less than five 
members nor more than seven members which shall consist of the chairman of 
the board, the executive director of the corporation, one director appointed pur- 


- suant to paragraph (1) of section 904(a), one director appointed pursuant to 


paragraph (2) of section 804 (a), and one director appointed pursuant to para- 
graph (3) of section 904(a). 


“ACTIVITIES AND POWERS OF THE CORPORATION 


“Seo. 906. (a) Effective six months after the enactment of the National Legal 
Services Corporation Act, in order to carry out the purposes of this title, the 
corporation is authorized to— 

“(1) provide financial assistance to qualified programs furnishing legal 
service to members of the client community ; 

(2) provide financial assistance to pay the costs of contracts or other 
agreements made pursuant to section 8 of the National Legal Services Cor- 
poration Act; 

“(8) carry out research, training, technical assistance, experimental, and 
clinical assistance programs designed to improve the provisions of legal 
services to members of the client community ; 

“‘(4) increase opportunities for legal education among individuals who are 
members of a minority group or individuals who are economically disadvan- 


taged; 

i (5) collect and disseminate information designed to coordinate and evalu- 
ate the effectiveness of the activities and programs for legal service in vari- 
ous parts of the country ; 

“(6) assist and coordinate all programs for the provision of legal service 
and legal assistance to the client community conducted or assisted by the 
Federal Government including— 

“(A) reviewing all grants and contracts for the provision of legal 
services to the client community made under other provisions of Federal 
law by any agency of the Federal Government together with making 
recommendations to the appropriate Federal agency ; 

“(B) reviewing and making recommendations to the President and 
Congress concerning any proposal, whether by legislation or executive 
action, to establish a federally assisted program for the provision of 
legal services to the client community ; and 

“(C) upon request of the President, providing training, technical as- 
sistance, monitoring and evaluation services to any federally assisted 
legal services program; 

“(7) establish such procedures and take such other measures as may 
be necessary to assure that attorneys employed by the corporation and attor- 
neys paid in whole or in part from funds provided by the corporation carry 


a out the same duties to.their clients and enjoy the same protection from inter- 


ference as if such an attorney was hired directly by the client; 

“(8) establish standards of eligibility for the provision of legal services to 
be rendered by any grantee or contractee of the corporation with special pro- 
vision for priority for members of the client community whose means are 
least adequate to obtain private legal services; 

(9) establish policies consistent with the best standards of the legal pro- 
fession to assure the integrity, effectiveness, and professional quality of the 
attorneys providing legal services under this title; and 
‘ieee carry on such other activities as would further the purposes of this 

1 

“(b) In the performance of the functions set forth in subsection (a) the cor- 
poration is authorized to— 
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(1) make grants, enter into contracts, leases, cooperative agreements, 
or other transactions, in accordance with bylaws established by the board of 
directors appropriate to conduct the activities of the corporation ; 

“(2) accept unconditional gifts or donations of services, money or property, 
real, personal, or mixed, tangible or intangible, and use, sell, or otherwise 
dispose of such property for the purpose of carrying out its activities; 

“(3) appoint such attorneys and other professional and clerical personnal 
as may be required and fix their compensation ; 

“(4) promulgate regulations containing criteria specifying the manner of 
approval of applications for grants based upon the following considerations— 

“(A) the most economical, effective, and comprehensive delivery of 
legal services to the client community ; : 
“(B) peaceful resolution of grievances and resort to orderly means 
of seeking change; and 
“(C) maximum utilization of the expertise and facilities of organiza- 
tions presently specializing in the delivery of legal services to the client 
community ; 

“(5) establish and maintain a law library ; 

(6) establish procedures for the conduct of legal services programs 
assisted by the corporation containing a requirement that the applicant will 
give assurances that the program will be supervised by a policymaking 
board on which the members of the legal profession constitute a majority 
and members of the client community constitute at least one-third of the 


members of such board. Rese) ot, 


‘“(c) In any case in which services are performed for the Federal Government 
by the corporation the corporation shall be reimbursed for the cost of such services 
pursuant to an agreement between the executive director of the corporation and 
the head of the agency of the Federal Government concerned. 


“NONPROFIT AND NONPOLITICAL NATURE OF THE CORPORATION 


“Sec. 907. (a) The corporation shall have no power to issue any shares of 
stock, or to declare or pay any dividends. 

“(h) No part of the income or assets of the corporation shall inure to the 
‘benefit of any director, officer, employee, or any other individual except as rea- 
sonable except as reasonable compensation for services. 

“(c) The corporation may not contribute to or otherwise support any political 
party or candidate for elective public office. 


“ACCESS TO RECORDS AND DOCUMENTS RELATED TO THE COBPORATION 


“Sec. 908. (a) Copies of all records and documents pertinent to each grant and 
contract made by the corporation shall be maintained in a place readily accessi- 
ble and open to public inspection during ordinary working hours for a period 
of at least five years subsequent to the making of such grant or contract. 

“(b) Copies of all reports pertinent to the evaluation, inspection, or monitor- 
ing of grantees and contractees shall be maintained for a period of at least three 
years, subsequent to such evaluation, inspection, or monitoring visit. Upon re- 
quest, substance of such reports shall be furnished to the grantee or contractee 
who is the subject of the evaluation, inspection, or monitoring visit. 

“(c) The corporation shall be subject to the provisions of the Freedom of In- 
formation Act. 

“FINANCING OF THE CORPORATION 


“Sec. 909. In addition to any funds reserved and made available for. payment 
to the corporation from appropriations for carrying out the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act of 1964 for any fiscal year, there are further authorized to be appro- 
priated for payment to the corporation such sums as may be necessary for any 
fiscal year. Funds made available to the corporation from appropriations for any 
fiscal year shall remain available until expended. 


“RECOLDS AND AUDIT OF THE CORPORATION AND THE RECIPIENTS OF ASSISTANCE 


“Sec, 1110. (a) The accounts of the corporation shall be audited annually in ac- 
cordance with generally accepted auditing standards by any independent licensed 
public accountant certified or licensed by a regulatory authority of a State or 
other political subdivision of the United States. Hach such audit shall be con- 
ducted at the place or places where the accounts of the corporation are normally 
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kept. All books, accounts, financial records, reports, files, and all other papers, 
things, or property belonging to or in use by the corporation and necessary to 
facilitate the audit, shall be made available to the person conducting the audit 
and full facilities for verying transactions with the balance or securities held by 
depositories, fiscal agents, and custodians shall be afforded to any such person. 
The report of each such independent audit shall be included in the annual report 
required under this title. The audit report shall set forth the scope of the audit 
and include such statements as are necessary to present fairly the corporation’s 
assets and liabilities, surplus or deficit of the corporation, with an analysis of 
the changes therein during the year, supplemented in reasonable detail by a state- 
ment of the income and expenses of the corporation during the year, and a 
statement of the sources and application of funds, together with the opinion 
of the independent auditor of those statements. 

“(b) (1) The financial transactions of the corporation for any fiscal year 
during which Federal funds are available to finance any portion of its opera- 
tions may be audited annually by the General Accounting Office in accordance 
with the principles and procedures applicable to commercial corporate trans- 
factions and under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed by the Comp- 
troller General of the. United States. Any such audit shall be conducted at the 
place or places where accounts of the corporation are normally kept. The repre- 
sentative of the General Accounting Office shall have access to all books, accounts, 
records, reports, files, and all other papers, things, or property belonging to or 
in use by the corporation pertaining to its financial transactions and necessary to 
facilitate the audit, and they shall be afforded full facilities for verifying trans- 


" aetions with the balances or-securities-held-by depositories, fiscal agents, and 


custodians. All such books, accounts, records, reports, files, papers, and property 
of the corporation shall remain in the possession and custody of the corporation. 

(2) A report of each such audit shall be made by the Comptroller General to 
the Congress.-“fhe report to the Congress shall contain such comments and infor- 
mation as the Comptroller General may deem necessary to inform Congress of the 
financial operations and condition of the corporation, together with such recom- 
mendations with respect thereto as he may deem advisable. The report shall also 
show specifically any program, expenditure, or other financial transaction or 
undertaking observed in the course of the audit which, in the opinion of the 

“Comptroller General, has been carried on or made without authority of law. A 
copy of each report shall be furnished to the executive director and to each mem- 
ber of the board at the time submitted to the Congress, 

“(c) (1) Each grantee or contractee, other than a recipient of a fixed-price 
contract awarded pursuant to competitive bidding procedures, under this section 
shall keep such records as may be reasonably necessary to fully disclose the 
amount and the disposition by such recipient of the proceeds of such assistance, 
the total cost of the project or undertaking in connection with which such assist- 
ance is given or used, and the amount and nature of that portion of the cost of the 
project or undertaking stipplied by other sources, and such other records as will 
facilitate an effective audit. 

‘*(2) The corporation, or any of its duly authorized representatives, shall have 
access for the purpose of audit and examination of any books, documents, papers, 
and records of the recipient that are pertinent to assistance received under this 
section. The Comptroller General of the United States, or any of his duly author- 
ized representatives, shall also have access thereto for such purpose during any 
fiscal year for which Federal funds are available to the corporation. 


“REPORTS TO CONGRESS 


“Seo. 911. The corporation shall prepare an annual report for transmittal to 
the President and the Congress on or before the 80th day of January of each year, 
summarizing the activities of the corporation and making such recommendations 
as it may deem appropriate. This report shall include findings and recommenda- 
tions concerning the preservation of the attorney-client relationships and adher- 
ence to the Code of Professional Responsibility of the American Bar Association 
in the conduct of programs supported by the corporation. The report shall include 
a comprehensive and detailed report of the operations, activities, financial con- 
dition, and accomplishments of the corporation together with dissenting views 
and recommendations, if any, of members of the board. 
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“DEFINITIONS 


“Src, 912. As used in this title the term— 

“(1) ‘client community’ means individuals unable to obtain private legal 
counsel because of inadequate financial means; 

“(2) ‘member of the client community’ includes any person unable to obtain 
private legal counsel because of inadequate means; 

“(8) ‘representative of the client community’ includes any person who is 
selected by members of the client community whether or not a member of that 
community ; 

**(4) ‘legal services’ includes legal advice, legal representation, legal re- 
sore education concerning legal rights and responsibilities, and similar 
activities; 


“(5) ‘legal profession’ refers to that body composed of all persons admitted 


to practice before the highest court of at least one State of the United States; 

(6) ‘State’ includes the District of Columbia, the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, Guam, American Samoa, and the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands ; 

“(7) ‘nonprofit’ as applied to any foundation, corporation, or association 
means a foundation, corporation, or association, no part of the net earnings 
of which inures, or may lawfully inure to the benefit of any private share- 
holder or individual; 

(8) ‘corporation’ means the National Legal Services Corporation to be 
established pursuant to this title. 


“FEDERAL CONTROL 


“Src. 9138. Nothing contained in this title shall be deemed to authorize any 
department, agency, officer, or employee of the United States to exercise any 
direction, supervision, or control over the corporation or any of its grantees or 
contractors or employees, or over the charter or bylaws of the corporation, or 
over the attorneys providing legal services pursuant to this title, or over the 
members of the client community receiving legal services pursuant to this title. 

Sec. 3. (a) During the fiscal year 1974 the Director of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity shall take such action as may be necessary, in cooperation with the 
executive director of the National Legal Services Corporation, to arrange for 
the orderly continuance by such corporation of financial assistance to legal serv- 
ices programs assisted pursuant to sections 222(a) (3), 230, 232, or any other pro- 
vision, of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. Whenever the Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity determines that an obligation to provide financial 
assistance pursuant to any contract or grant agreement for such legal services 
will extend beyond six months after the date of enactment of this Act, he shall 
include in any such contract or agreement provisions to assure that the obliga- 
tion to provide such financial assistance may be assumed by the National Legal 
Services Corporation, subject to such modifications of the terns and conditions 
of that contract or grant agreement as the corporation determines to be neces- 


sary. 

(b) Effective six months after the date of enactment of this Act, section 222 
(a) (3) of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 is repealed. _ 

Sec. 4. (a) Of the amounts appropriated to the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity for carrying out the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, there shall be 
reserved and made available to the Legal Services Corporation established pur- 
suant to title IX of such Act, not less than the sums of $80,000,000 for each of 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1974, and June 30, 1975. 

(b) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, after the enactment of this 
Act but prior to the enactment of appropriations to carry out the Economie 
Opportunity Act of 1964 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1974, the Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity shall, out of appropriations then available to 
him, make funds available to assist in meeting the organizational expenses of 
the corporation and in carrying out its activities. 

Sec. 5. Title VI of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 is amended by in- 
serting after section 622 thereof the following new section: 
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“RESPONSIBILITY FOR NATIONAL LEGAL SERVICES CORPORATION 


“Src. 628. Nothing in this Act, except title IX, and no reference to this Act 
unless such reference refers to title IX, shall be construed to affect the powers 
and activities of the National Legal Services Corporation.” 

Mr. Hawkins. The Subcommittee on Equal Opportunities of the 
Committee on Education and Labor will come to order. 

The first witness today will be Mr. Paul Fasser, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Manpower. Before Mr. Fasser testifies, because this is 
the first meeting of the committee this year, I would like to make a 
brief statement and then have the other members of the subcommittee 
make a statement concerning the general subject which is before this 
committee. 

In 1972, Congress approved and the President signed, legislation 
continuing the Office of Economic Opportunity until July 1, 1974. 
Subsequent to the November 1972 elections, President Nixon, without 
consultation with the Congress, announced the discontinuance of OKO 
and the fragmentation of its programs. 

Administration spokesmen have engaged in “hit and run” attacks 
on the poor, made baseless charges, implied a connection between OEO 
and civil disturbances;-and-aeeused—-OEO. programs of being anti- 
family, anti-American, wasteful, and harmful. 

The fate of the poor, the disadvantaged, and minorities among us 
has been turned over to the budget cutters in the Office of Management 
and Budget whose knife has been skillfully used to dismember the 
needy and spare the greedy. 

Of all the cutbacks in Yedeval spending proposed by President 
Nixon, none is less defensible nor more unconscionable than the aboli- 
tion of the Office of Economic Opportunity (OEQ). 

These cuts—along with other reductions in human welfare serv- 
ices—total over $8 billion. At the same time, special subsidies to pri- 
vate corporate groups (through direct payments, tax subsidies, over- 
payments, cost overruns, and investment tax credits) continue in an 
amount exceeding $19 billion. The rationale is that cuts are needed to 
prevent, a tax increase. But it is the corporate subsidies not human 
welfare programs that would foster a tax increase. But even this could 
be avoided if we had rea] tax revision to remove special privileges. 

Between 1964 and 1969 over 11 million Americans were lifted out of 
poverty through OEO programs and by President Johnson’s economic 
po Since 1969, under this administration, the number of people 

iving in poverty has skyrocketed as a result of Nixon’s economic 
policies. According to a report done by the Urban Institute under 
contract to OEO hut not released by White House) the rea] number 
of poor people in 1970 was about 26.1 million and some specialists - 
placed it at 35 million. ; 

On September 6, 1969, President Nixon, in a letter to Senator Nel- 
son, said: “The Office of Economic Opportunity must be an advocate 
for the poor within the Federal agency’s structure * * *. It ismy deter- 
mination to strengthen the Office of Economic Opportunity and its 
community action arm in contributing to the goals of providing full 
economic opportunity for every American.” Thus, if this agency and 
its programs have become ineffective and wasteful, they have become 
so since 1969. Evidence to this is yet Jacking. 

But to the contrary—as these hearings will disclose—despite ad- 
ministration efforts to produce failures, to discredit community action, 
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and to end citizen participation, remarkable success and minimum 


failure has resulted. Actually, as in legal services the programs are 
opposed because they have proved “too successful.” 

1964, Congress established OEO because existing agencies were 
not meeting the problems of the poor. Achievements have included de- 
velopment of Headstart programs, multipurpose community health 
centers, involvement of pepo as well as several hundred | 
thousand volunteers, and the Cone of legal services for the poor— 
resulting in the incorporation of public service law in the curriculums 
of numerous law schools. 

Community action agencies have generated millions of dollars of 
non-Federal and private resources in the fight against poverty, and 
have proved to be effective arms of local governments in dealing with 
people alienated from the system. 

o sensible peron can possibly view calmly the results of the de- 
mobilization of these efforts. The destruction of indigenous leader- 
ship, the subjection of the powerless poor to rivalry over the pitifully 
small coffers of revenue sharing. The inevitable results would create 
the most distressing and turbulent period in our history since the 
1930’s. Hopefully, these hearings can reverse these current dangerous 
trends and return the country to a course of responsible democracy 
sensitive to the needs of its people. 

At this time I would like to call on the ranking minority member, 
Mr. William Steiger of Wisconsin, for any comments he may have 
preliminary to the opening of.the hearings. Mr. Steiger. 

Mr. Sreicer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Not often do we have a 
statement by the chairman longer than the statement by the witness. 

Mr. Hawkins. Perhaps I have something to say about the subject 


. Mr. Steiger. 


Mr. Sreicer. I am only sorry we can’t question you now, Gus. 

Mr. Hawxrns. You may do that. 

Mr. Sreicer. I trust that the hearings will provide some useful in- 
formation so that we can make a rational judgment as to what we 
ought to do in this field and put forward some recommendations as we 
question the actions of the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Hawerns. Thank you. Mrs. Chisholm. 

Mrs, Cuisuoum. I am very glad and grateful that we are going to 
have these hearings this morning because of the fact that while we 
indulge in a great deal of rhetoric for espousal of principle in this 
country, and while there was talk about a great deal of the work ethic 
we still see that in this year the poor and disillusioned and powerless 
and helpless once again find themselves not being able to rise out of 
the depth of the poverty that have kept them there for quite so long. 

It is very interesting to speak about ethic and at the same time com- 
pletely disembowel or eliminate programs that would.help people to 
get in the direction of the work ethic that everybody talks about. We 
should hope that as a result of the hearings we have here today we will 
help our Nation to reverse our priorities in terms of consideration of 
the most important resources this Nation has, and that is its people. 

I also hope that we will really recognize that now that the war in 
Vietnam supposedly is over, the money of the taxpayers in the Fed- 
eral Government can be diverted to the services that people in this 
country have been waiting for for over 10 years but have not been able 
to realize because of this war. 
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We have to be vigilant at this particularly crucial time in America. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Mr. Clay. - 

Mr. Ciay. No comment, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Thank you. 

The first witness is Mr. Paul Fasser, Jr., Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Manpower and Manpower Administrator. Mr. Fasser, may I say 
while we may have ideological differences and some differences on thes 
a fears we are very pleased to welcome you before the committee 

think for you to take valuable time from your day to explain to us 
some of the Nevelopments in this decision is certainly to be commended. 

Your statement, as has been indicated, is a very brief one. You may 
read it or summarize it, or deal with as you so desire. 


STATEMENT OF PAUL J. FASSER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
FOR MANPOWER AND MANPOWER ADMINISTRATOR, DEPART- 
MENT OF LABOR, ACCOMPANIED BY ALFRED ZUCK, ASSOCIATE 
MANPOWER ADMINISTRATOR, OFFICE OF FINANCIAL AND 
MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SYSTEMS; WILLIAM B. HEWITT, 
ASSOCIATE MANPOWER ADMINISTRATOR, OFFICE OF POLICY 
EVALUATION AND RESEARCH; AND MERWIN HANS, ASSOCIATE 
MANPOWER ADMINISTRATOR, OFFICE OF PROGRAMS 


Mr. Fasser. Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman, I fully under- 
stand that the statement I am about to read is brief. Actually, I would 
be in a better position to answer questions you or the members of the 
subcommittee have in mind. I will read the statement. 

ate rE Would you please identify your associates for the 
recor 

Mr. Fasser. I have Mr. Alfred H. Zuck, Associate Manpower Ad- 
ministrator for the Office of Financial and Management Information 


Systems, I have Mr. William B. Hewitt, who is Associate Manpower 


Administrator for the Office of Policy Evaluation and Research, and 
I have Mr. Merwin S. Hans, who is Deputy Associate Manpower Ad- 
ministrator-for the Office of Employment Development Programs. 

Mr. Chairman, I am pleased to appear before the Subcommittee on 
Equal 4 aes to discuss the Administration’s plans for Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps this year. 

As you know, the NYC program is composed of three components— 
the in-school program which provides part-time work for dropout- 
prone students; the out-of-school program which provides education, 
skill training, and work experience to young people who have alread 
dropped out; and the summer program which provides job opportum- 
ties during the summer for needy youth. 

The first two programs—the in-school and out-of-school—are funded 
for fiscal vear 1978 and will continue to operate. 

Regarding this year’s summer program, we plan to make funds 
available under the Emergency Employment Act. Local elected _offi- 
cials will have the option of using these funds to hire young people as 
part of their public employment program. 

Local officials will be informed that in developing their operating 
plans they may include use of funds for hiring youth during the sum- 
mer months. The amount of funds utilized for youth summer employ- 
ment will be left to the discretion of communities. 
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There is no question that NYC can, in many communities across 
the country, serve a very useful function. However, the extent to which 
NYC should be used is a decision that must be made by the individ- 
uals most concerned with and aware of local manpower needs and 
problems—the elected officials at the State and local levels. 

I would like to thank you for this opportunity to present the De- 
partment’s views on NYC summer programs and I am prepared to 
respond to your questions. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Fasser. I am quite sure there will be 
many questions. In addition to the Neighborhood Youth Corps we are 
also interested in the Job Corps. I hope that after we have had an 
opportunity to ask questions concerning the NYC summer program, 
that you will also be willing to respond to some questions concerning 
the Tol Corps, the fate and possible extent of its continuation. 

With respect to the Emergency Employment Act and what funds 
may be available under that particular act, can you give the committee 
some idea of what amount would be available? 

Mr. Fasser. Yes, sir. The amount of money available under the 
Emergency Employment Act under the continuing resolution is ap- 
proximately $1 billion. - 

Mr. Hawkins. $1 billion ? 

Mr. Fasser, $1 billion; yes, sir. 

Mr. Hawkins. Will this mean that this amount would be earmarked 
for the Neighborhood Youth Corps or does it mean that this amount 
is available and being used either for Neighborhood Youth Corps or 
the continuation of the employment of personnel] under the Emergency 
Employment Act as we have had for the past 2 years, depending on 
local option ? ac 

Mr. Fasser. The current plan is to phase down the Emergency Em- 
ployment Act program ee to expend the remaining money. 

By March 15, each program agency shal] have submitted to the De- 
partment of Labor a plan to phase down its activities. It is important 
that the phasedown be gradual in order to avoid an abrupt increase in 
the number of unemployed persons. 

The intent of the Emergency Employment Act in the first instance 
was that it would provide a means to get people into permanent jobs 
that are not subsidized. Thus, the transitional effect of the Emergency 
Employment Act was supposed to be a salutary one. 

We anticipate that this transitional aspect will be emphasized in the 
plans to be submitted to us by March 15. Hopefully, PEP participants 
will be phased into the regular permanent jobs in the program agency’s 
jurisdiction. 

Now the plans will also include a determination by the program 
agent as to whether or not it wants to spend some of its money for a 
summer youth program. There is no limitation on the amount of that 
money that is spent by the program agent from his allocation for such 
a youth program. : 

Ideally, the program would go on at the current rate until about 
August 15, At that time they would begin to phase out the programs. 
This phaseout stage might conceivably continue until June 80, 1974. 
Depending on the amount of money that. the ee Mae agent deter- 
mines to use for youth employment, the terminal date of the program 
for that particular program agent may be somewhat truncated. There- 
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fore the mayor, the Governor, and the county commissioner will have 
the opportunity to look at their respective needs in terms of youth em- 
ployment and determine whether or not he wants to use all or some of 
the Emergency Employment Act funds for summer youth 
employment. 

Mr. Hawkins. Lét’s assume, Mr. Fasser, that as the League of Cities 
and Conference of Mayors have already indicated, that the mayors 
view with great concern the abolition of the Emergency cer aoe 
Act, that they are not in a position to phase into other agencies the em- 
plovees who are now in this program. 

ecause of this eriegoed rom a purely physical point of view, the 
say they cannot do this, they cannot release money for summer youth 
programs. What happens then to the youths who may be in Los An- 
geles or in New York, or St. Louis or any other city or town in this 
country of ours, what would happen then to those youths who ordi- 
eer expect these summer programs to take them through the sum- 
mer 

Mr. Fasser. Mr. Chairman, the mayor would be able to sort out his 
priorities and make the decision that is best for his community. 

Mr. Hawxins. Well, in a sense they have already said that they are 
being hard pressed as it is, and I don’t think there is any reasonable 

rson who would disagree that most of the major cities are being 

ard pressed financially and that their commitments under the Emer- 
gency Employment Act obviously will still be in existence until this 
act goes out of existence altogether. 

Aren’t we in a sense gambling on a decision at the local level to as- 
sume this great national problem without providing the means of actu- 
ally reaching the problems as we have in the past? 

ntil a few weeks ago, we have led the cities to believe that those 
programs would continue. Now suddenly without any warning and 
without providing a transitional period, we are saying: 

You have the choice, Mr. Mayor, of deciding whether or not you are going to 
try to do something for the youth of the city or whether you are going to con- 
tinue to try to help heads of families and other persons who also need jobs, 
perhaps even more than the youth may in many instances, 

And at the same time, we are also saying you are going to have to 
meet the problems of veterans, and of housing cutbacks and we are 
not going to give you any money under the model cities program and 
many other programs. 

e mayors ure fecling the crunch of numerous programs and are 
we being reasonable to believe that in this great crunch that the youth 
will be in position to really get any attention ? 

Mr. Fasser. Mr. Chairman, there are a number of points raised 
by your statement. Obviously, every mayor and every program agent 
has been aware that the Emergency Employment Act was to be only 
in effect for 2 years and that at some point in time it would either be 
extended or not. Consequently he could only realistically plan within 
the framework of the 2 years. 

In regard to the gamble, it is quite ible that the mayor now has 
an ace or two. One of those aces eould well be the improved economic 
climate and the projected drop in the unemployment rate. 

We have seen that the unemployment rate is dropping and there- 
fore the problem may still exist, but it may be not quite as severe as 
it was in the past. 
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Additionally, the President signed the General Revenue Shari 
Act. The legislation authorizes over $5 billion for the mayors an 
others who have been program agents, who may use general revenue 
funds to relieve the crunch on their budgets and to alleviate a bad 
fiscal situation. 

So we have hope that will give the mayor or the program asta more 
latitude to determine what his priorities are and how he really ought 
to oa the money that will be available to him under the remaining 
funds 7 alata under the Emergency Employment Act. 

Mr. Hawxr1ns. Am I to understand that the mayors, either collec- 
tively or individually, have agreed that they can assume this 
es appt ? 

r. Fasser. I am not aware, Mr. Chairman, of what the mayors have 
agreed to as to whether or not they can assume thie responsibility. 

Mr. Hawxxrns. Isn’t it true that the League of Cities and Conference 
of Mayors have indicated that, they cannot assume it ? 

Mr. Fasser. I very frankly can say that I have not heard from 
either our: 

Mr. Hawkins. Don’t you think it would be a good idea for the Ad- 
ministration to consult with them inasmuch as they are being asked to 
assume this rather heavy responsibility ? 

Mr. Fasser. Mr. Chairman, there is no question that we will be deal- 
ing with the mayors and the Governors in regard to this particular 
pro ; | | 
r. Hawxrns. Mr. Fasser, I have some other questions particularly 
concerning the Job Corps, but suppose we have some of the other mem- 
bers have some of their questions answered. Mr. Steiger. 

Mr. Sreicer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fasser, I am intrigued by what you have said and I must admit 
to you at the outset that I am somewhat befuddled as to exactly under 
what authority the Department of Labor can make the assertion that 
they can make the Emergency Employment Act money available for 
summer NYC. | 

Mr. Fasser. Mr. Congressman, it is not a matter of making money 
available for summer NYC. Actually NYC is just one activity that 
meets the definition of the type of program that may be funded out of 
the normal EEA funding arrangement. 

The program that mayors would install would parallel the kind of 
a pee that summer NYC was. That is, they will actually be using 
EEA an to do the same kind of things that the NYC summer 
program di 

® program would be for a period of 9 weeks, 26 hours a week at 
the minimum wage rate for that particular comma It would be 
consistent with the intent of Congress with respect to the Emergency 
ee aa Act. Therefore, it would really ata hank be separating 
some EEA money and saying that this is now NYC summer money. 
It is a substitute program but essentially it is the same program. 

Mr. Sreiaer. With all due respect, Mr. Fasser, I don’t think that 
really answers the question. All I am saying to you is that you have 
come here and have said in response to the concern that Chairman 
Hawkins has about a particular program that it is your judgment that 
after July 1, 1978, it is. permissible for a program agent, mayor, 
county, State, to take funds that were made available under a specific 
categorical program, the Emergency Employment Act, with all of the 
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restrictions that are built into that act, and with all of the specific 
purposes for which that act was intended, and now suddenly decide 
that there is somehow flexibility in an act which expired on July 1, if 
it, is not extended and for which supposedly no money is available 
after July 1, except by virtue of what you do to slow it down in fiscal 
1973 in order to make it available for fiscal 1974 transitional purposes. 

For example, are we new to say that veterans do not receive the 
same priority that the Emergency Employment Act mandates? Are 
we now to say that it is not transitional employment, that it is similar 
income maintenance which I think it would be fair to say is a charac- 
terization of NYC? 

What I am asking for really is some kind of specific answer as to 
under what authority the Labor Department can do that? And, let 
me ask one other part of that. 

Are we then also in a position to say that a mayor or a program 
agent, as you define it, can in his March 15 planning make Emer- 
gene Employment Act money available for Operation Mainstream, 

or SER, for OIC, for the whole range of manpower programs? 

If you can do it for NYC, are we also saying you can do it for 
any other presently operated and authorized program under your 
definition ? 

7 Mr. Fasser. I will answer the last question first because it is the 
ey. - 

The program agent is required to use his money for public service 
employment. That is the string that brings in the possibility of using 
a portion of the money for summer youth employment which would 
be in public service employment. There is nothing either in the De- 
partment of Labor’s implementation of the act or the way the Con- 
gress enacted the act that would prevent guidelines permitting the 
program agents to use the money for the summer employment of youth 
in public service jobs. 

- 'This does not mean that veterans or any other special group would 
have fewer opportunities to benefit from Emergency Employment 
Act funds. 

Now, getting back to your queten about July 1, the NYC sum- 
mer program is normally funded out of the fiscal year in which the 
summer begins even though there are only a couple of weeks of sum- 
mer activity actually occurring in that fiscal year. ; 

Obviously, the kids aren’t out of school until around June 15 and 
there are only a couple of weeks left in that fiscal year. However, the 
funds for that summer’s program are appropriated normally in the 


_ year that contains only those 2 weeks. 


Normally, we would be sending out plans for summer activity at 
about this time in order to develop the worksites and to generally get 
everything in order, We are not going to do that this year. 

Instead we are going to send out to the program agents information 
suggesting their possible use of Emergency Employment Act money 
for those summer youth activities which we believe are authorized 
under the Emergency Employment Act. 

We did some of this last summer. We plan to have their plans in by 
March 15 and they will be in a position to move on out with the priori- 
ties that they have established for this summer with the use of what 
is essentially a phased down emergency employment program. 
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The reason the decision was made to phase down the Emergency Em- 
poy Act rather than to take the amount of pee that is left 
and plug it into the program agent is that they would be hiring for 
the next couple of months and then finding they would have to throw 
these people out on the street. There would be no st Sea al for 
any transition into substantive permanent employment. ‘Therefore, we 
would cause ourselves an undue problem that would not be fair to 
pepe hired under the Emergency Employment Act. 

e decision to phase it down over a period of time carried out 
can be fairly easily. Money that is appropriated in fiscal 1972 can 
be spent in fiscal 1974. 

r. SteIcerR. But would I be fair in assuming that, what do we have, 
140,000 employment under the Emergency Employment Act at the 
- billion dollars level ¢ 

As you look down the road, it would, I assume, be reasonable to antic- 
sets that a program agent would be hard pressed, would he not, to 
shift funds. ome I am concerned here about this problem of those 
presently amp. oyed under emergency employment, presuming they 
are heads of households in many cases, veterans as the law provides, 
and other categories included in that legislation. If the choice that is 
available is taking away a position from the head of a household in 
order to free up the money for two or three NYC kids, and I assume 
you could about make that trade, maybe it is four or five NYC kids you 
would hire for the same amount of money, now is he to do that with- 
out throwing out of work the one now working? 

How are you making-that-kind-of transition work ?——-—_---—_-—_ -- 

Mr. Fasser. There are two things that are pertinent here. There is an 
increase in the program of $250 million. In other words, in fiscal 1972,- 
‘or the Emergency Employment Act there was $1 billion authoriz 
and appropriated. In fiscal 1973, there is $114 billion authorized. 

Now, the individual who is currently on the payroll will at some 
pot in time either get a permanent job right where he is or he will be 
aid off. That is Soe happen to him. 

The point here is that the summer oe amount would be otherwise 
used to keep him employed and would only delay the point in time at 
which he would be laid off or absorbed into the system. 

The summer youth program was running at approximately $422 
a slot. A summer youth program under EEA. would not be much dif- 
ferent than that, use it provides for the same sort of a situation, 
9 weeks, 26 hours a week and at the minimum rate. So it is really an 
income transfer arrangement. e 

Hoven much will be gained by an EEA summer program, 
and the worksites will be somewhat different than before. The exposure 
of the youth to the system will also be somewhat different, and the 
mayors will have also gained expertise in dealing with this kind of 
program. They will have begun actually determining for themselves 
what they need to do in their particular community to handle the youth 
unemployment problem. -. 

Mr. Sruicer. One last question, and I thank the Chair for his 
patience. ; 

Going back over the question I asked you on Mainstream, is that not 
in character exceedingly similar to what NYC is all about, and can’t . 
we pick out a number of programs, each of which would fit into what 
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you have just defined as the purposes for which this money can be used, 
and is the mayor or county executive or the State Governor given the 
same option for groups other than just the NYC kids? 

Mr. Fasszr. Well, the point here, Mr. Congressman, is that the 
Mainstream program is an ongoing program that will continue. It is 
funded under the same authority as in the in-school and out-of-school 
programs, 

It is the summer NYC program that will not be funded so this is the 
decision that the mayor will have to make. 

Mr. Steicer. That is the only choice he is given, EEA or a part 
of EEA for NYC summer? 

Mr. Fasser. Yes, that option is currently in our plan, sir. 

Mr. Sretcer. I don’t understand that. I really don’t because if you 
are going to do it for summer NYC, what the hell, let’s do it for all of | 
me other public service employment programs authorized under the 


aw. | 

Mr. Fassen. Well, I suppose that they could, but what I am saying is 
that the others are ongoing programs and there will not be a summer 
ITYC one. This is where we would want them. 

Mr. Srricer. I want to be very clear here, You are saying that in 
the program directive that is being sent out by the Department of 
Labor due back on March 15, that the program agent is to prepare 
a do of how to use emergency employment money that is limited to 
whether or not he uses funds for a “summer neighborhood youth pro- 
gram”; is that fair? 

Mr. Fasser. It is his option. He does not have to have a single sum- 
mer slot if he doesn’t want to. If he determines that he doesn’t need to, 
he won’t do it. But, in terms of the instructions that will be sent out to 
the program agent, what pee said is essentially correct. 

e will be given his allotment, and he will be asked to give us a plan 
for his phasedown. Now understand, Mr. Congressman, this is a phase- 
down situation which means absorbing the summer program, but I 
don’t know that the phasedown situation could be used to expand 
Mainstream or any of the other programs. 

Mr. Sreraer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. . 

Mr. Hawxrins. To clarify or to see if I understand what you are say- 
ing, you are saying that in 1973, the money which was appropriated for 
the emergency employment program is not being used to the extent of 
approximately $1 billion ? : 

vt. Fasser. That is right. 

Mr. Hawkins. You are assuming that all of this money, or a large 
amount of it, is available for the NYC program. That assumption has 


_ to be made. 


Are you foreclosing the great need that now exists for the use of this 
oe under the emereency employment program? Most of the areas 
that I know of, certainly the Los les area and I am sure across 
the country, are crying for assistance now for this fiscal year for the 
use of thismoney beforethesummer. __ - 

You are telling us there is a billion dollars that is idle that can be 
made available for this other program. Aren’t you in a sense making 
two assumptions, neither one with any validity? _ 

‘Mr. Fasser. Perhaps I can put that-—— . . . 

Mr. Hawxrns. You are not only robbing Peter to pay Paul; you are 
robbing both Peter and Paul, it seems to me. 
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Just one other question and you can answer them both together. 
Then what happens in fiscal year 1974? Are we to assume no money is 
appropriated for 1974 then ? 

~> Mr. Fasszr. Well, I will respond to both of those questions. In the 
first instance, because we were running at the rate of a billion dollars 
in fiscal 1973, we put in a program that spent the billion dollars. 

We have continued at that rate of expenditure, and Congressman 
Steiger mentioned that somewhere around 140,000 people are presently 
employed. That is the billion-dollar level. We are continuing to oper- 
ate at the billion-dollar level. 

Any program agent that went over the fiscal year 1972 level is not 
permitted to hire until he gets down to the fiscal year 1972 level. Thus, 
program agents who are below the 1972-level are permitted to get up 
to the 1972 level, keeping in mind that the 1972 level is a billion dollars. 

For the phaseout period, there will be a new level, and that level 
will reflect the increase in fiscal 1978 from 1 billion to 114 billion. So 
really, there is more money now in the Emergency Employment Act 
than there was previously. Therefore, there is a | chance that 

‘the mayors can have a sizable summer program and still maintain 
an orderly phaseout that could well continue to June 380, 1974. 

If that is a satisfactory response to your first question, Mr. Chair- 
man, I wil respond to the second one. 

The second question that you asked is, what will happen in 1974? 
I think you said that apparently we have not asked for a summer 
program in 1974 and we are not asking for an Emergency Employ- 
ment Act extension so there would be no real Emergency Employ- 
ment Act increase in fiscal 1974. 

The situation for fiscal 1974 is somewhat different than it is for 
fiscal 1973. In fiscal 1973, we are pretty well in place with manpower 
fee As I said ear}‘2r, we have the in-school program funded. 

e have the out-of-schuol program funded. We do not have the 
summer program funded. 

. In order to make available the amount of money that is needed for 
manpower, we needed to cut back on programs. We did that by cuttin 
back on the summer program and then providing a substitute throug 
the Emergency Employment Act, as a possibility, at the mayor's 
discretion. 

In fiscal 1974, the situation will be quite different. Actually, the fiscal 
1974 level for manpower funds will be higher than what we ultimately 
wind up with in fiscal 1973 and the money is not laid out on a cate- 
gorical basis. 

That means that by the end of fiscal 1974, the mayor will have an 
option along a broad range of programs and this is what is commonly 
referred to as the manpower revenue-sharing concept. We are asking 
for a total amount of money that will be laid out for the various man- 
power areas that we have not met. But whatever the labor market 
area is, it will receive its allocation and the head of that local unit of 
government will determine how manpower funds are to be spent. 

The amount that will be available will be increased over what we 
will ultimately wind up with in 1973 and we will be at the point of 
having the local people who are aware of the local situation determin- 
ne what their manpower needs are. 

f they want a summer program, they can have a summer program. 
If they want a mainstream program they can have a mainstream pro- 
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am. In fact, they can have a broad range of the manpower programs 
that are available. | : 

That is the position we will be in in fiscal 1974. 

Mr. Sreicer. Would the Chair yield for a moment ? 

Mr. Hawxins. Certainly, Mr. Steiger. 

_Mr. Sretcer. Just looking at the budget, I don’t see where you end 
up with more money in fiscal 1974 than you had available in fiscal 
1973. Maybe I don’t read my budget well, 

Mr. Fasser. The amount of money that manpower will have in fiscal 
1973, Mr. Congressman, will be $1.174 billion. In fiscal 1974, sir, there 
will be $1.840 billion, or an increase of ppproxinately $166 million. 

Mr. Sreicer. I see here on page 633 of the appendix you show $1 
billion—some for fiscal 1973 and $1 billion—some for fiscal 1974. 
Now that figure as I figured it in Oshkosh, is less than fiscal 1974 than 
it was in fiscal 1974. ; 

Mr. Fasser. Mr. Congressman, it appears that way and it certainly 
is in the budget that way, but it does not take into account the Buea 
amendments that are contained in the President’s budget. And the 
budget amendments amount to $283 million in EQOA, and it amounts 
to $91 million in MDTA. Those are in the budget. 

Mr. Sreiaer. Those are reductions that you say are rescissions that 
will take place in fiscal 1973 ? 

Mr. Fasser, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sreicer. But I will pursue, if the Chair will yield one more 
time, I still am somewhat unsure on how you have ended up figuring 
all of this by the time you juggle it when you have $1 billion less 
with no Emergency Employment Act in fisca] 1974. 

Mr. Fasser. Mr. Congressman, this is what we refer to as the MTS 
budget. This is Manpower Training Services budget. The Emergency 
Employment Act authorization is apart from that. So it is not included 
in that. 

Now you understand, Mr. Congressman, that we have an EOA 
appropriation. So when we talk about a rescission and we talk about 
a $283 million rescission in EOA, that means that that is a request 
for a reduction. 

We do not have an MDTA appropriation. We are on a continuing 
resolution. But we would expect our request to be $91 million less 
under MTS. 

Mr. Sreicer. All right. So that really what we can say fairly is that 
for Manpower Training Services, it is possible that in fiscal 1974 
more may be appropriated than was available in fiscal 1978, but that 
for the et dee of manpower programs including EEA, you are 
going to be less in fiscal 1974 than in fiscal 1973 ? 

Mr. Fasser. That is correct, Mr. Congressman. 

Mr. Hawegrns. Mr. Fasser, is it not also true that in fiscal year 
1972, that you had considerably more than you have in 1973? 

Mr. Fasser. Yes. 

Mr. Hawxrns. This, in effect, means a reduction. You are reducing 
the amount for 1973 and then you are saying that based on what is 
available in 1973, the amount in 1974 is actually an increase but it is 
considerably less than you had in 1972. . 

So you can reduce the amount in 1 year and the next year make it 
as perfect as though it is an increase when actually it comes from 
a very low base. What you are doing is playing with figures and the 
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impression is given that actually manpower revenue is being increased 
when over the long run it is actually being reduced. 

I think we should use the 3-year period, and not be misleading any 
one, I am not accusing you of misleading, but I think just using the 
2 fiscal years is misleading. 

Mr. Fassen. Sir, if it appeared that I was aempeg to mislead—— 

Mr. Hawkins. No; I am not saying you are misleading. I am saying 
by confining it to the 2 years we are led into believing that. 

Mr. Fasser. Maybe I can lead back to a previous answer that I 
gave. When I was answering Congressman Steiger’s question about 
what happens in fiscal 1974, I was trying to put it in the context of 
where we would be if we had had no summer program in fiscal 1978. 
As I said, from where we finally wind up in 19738, there would be an 
increase in 1974, 

Mr. Hawkins. That is what I want the record to show that is the 
situation in which we must make decisions. 

Mr. Fasser. That is exactly right. The budget in fiscal 1973 will be 
some 508 million less than it was in fiscal 1972 in the Manpower 
Training Services account. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. Mrs. Chisholm. 

Mrs, Cu1sHoLtm. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to ask Mr. Fasser three questions and desire some 
specific answers. First of all, last year we had approximately 740,000 
slots in the Neighborhood Youth Corps, NYC program for about a 
9-week period. 

Are you prepared at this moment to tell us whether or not that 
level would be assured, minimized, increased or whether it would 
be for 8, 9, or 10 weeks? 

Mr. Fasser. Mrs. Chisholm, I do not know what that level will be. 
The mayors will have an opportunity to make that judgment with 
the amount of money that will be available to them under the EEA. 

I do not know what the size of the program will be once all of the 
returns are in. 

Mrs. CuisHotm. All right. My second question, you are constantl 
saying that utilization of the NYC fund must be a decision that will 
have to be made by the local elected State and city officials as to how 
that program is to be utilized-and yet I think one of the reasons for 
the establishment of the OEO, or several of the reasons, is the fact 
that so often your local and elected officials do not espouse equali- 
tarian principles in certain sections of this country, nor do they give 
the positions or the jobs to those who are in the most needed. 

It became a kind of pork barrel at one time in certain areas of the 
country. Do you really believe the summer jobs for young people 
provided for by this program, unless we have built into the program 
nondiscriminatory clauses, would go to the persons for whom they 
are designed ¢ 

Mr. Fasser. I do believe that mayors down at the site will be able 
to determine what their programs are and whether or not they will 
have a summer program. The summer program that will be available 
under Emergency Employment Act money will certainly be for the 
disadvantaged youth. There would be no change in that. 

Mrs. CutsHotm. I would merely suggest for the record that some 


kind of evaluation be made as to where some of this money has gone — 


in the past few summers in certain sections of our country. 
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Mr. Fasser. In terms of the Emergency Employment Act? 

Mrs. CuisHotm. Yes. 

Mr. Fasser. We constantly monitor the Emergency Employment 
Act and we have ongoing evaluations under the normal fiscal respon- 
sibility that goes wit adminatonng ve program. 

Mrs. CuisHoum. I have no further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Cuay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to complete for the record that this committee has un- 
successfully attempted to get Mr. Howard Phillips, the Act- 
ing Director of OEO to appear before it and he has continuously 
rejected our invitation based on what he claims to be that he is new in 
this position and does not know that much about the program. 

Therefore, he contends it would be a waste of time for him to 
appear before our committee. I would like to state for the record that 
Mr. Phillips has been in that agency for over 2 years, that he has been 
the head of the Office of Program Review, and that every grant that 
has come out of there for the last year and a half has come from his 
office or has been reviewed by his office. 

In the meantime while he is refusing to appear before this com- 
mittee and give us the benefit of his insight and his thinking about the 
program, I note that last night he spent 30 minutes on channel 26 
with Martin Agronsky and he elaborated in detail about what the 
program was and was not, and what he intended to do with this 
program, ; 

I might also note that last week he granted the Washington Post 
over 1 hour of interview, at which time he made certain statements 
that the concept for the war on poverty was a Marxist concept, that 
it was based on fhe premise that we should set the poor aside as a class. 

He has made other ludicrous statements in this vein. I just want to 
point out for the record that if he has already given an hour to the 
Post and 30 minutes channel 26, certainly he ought to be able to have 
some time to give to this committee. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Clay, would you yield on that point for just a 
minute? May I indicate for the record that I received yesterday by . 
mail, a letter from Mr. Phillips and it says: 

This is to acknowledge receipt of your invitation dated February ist requesting 
me to appear at hearings before your committee tomorrow. February 1 was my 
' first full day as Acting Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity and since 
that time we have been moving as quickly as possible to deal with the pressing 
decisions that face us concerning grantee fundings, agency policies and personnel 
acts and the like and I hope you will understand that I have not yet been able 
to complete all of the details incident to assuming responsibility for the agency. 

For that reason I will be unable to appear before your subcommittee tomor- 
row and solicit your indulgence in deferring such appearance at this time. 

With thanks for your consideration, I am Sincerely, Howard Phillips, Acting 
Director. 

May I say that I did have a telephone conversation with Mr. Phillips. 
He did call me yesterday morning. I was led to believe that he would 
again call and I indicated the desire to have Mr. Phillips appear in per- 
son before the subcommittee. 

T do not and cannot say that we encourage this indulgence in view of 
the fact that he does seem to have time for everything else except ap- 
pearance before congressional committees. 
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Mr. Siegler has been very valuable in assisting in trying to get some 
resolution of this problem. Mr. Phillips has indicated that he would be 
available in 2 weeks, I would like to say publicly that we do not intend 
to have Mr. Phillips continue to ignore the subcommittee and that I 
will press for his appearance before this subcommittee as soon as pos- 
sible after the recess. __ 

I quite agree with your views on the matter and J think that there is 
no excuse for this but I want you to know that as chairman of the 
subcommitee, I have tried to be as lenient and as indulgent as possible, 
a that this tolerance only extends within a reasonable time in the 

uture. 

We certainly intend to press for his appearance before the commit- 
tee to answer some rather, it seems to me, embarrassing statements 
made by him to the press and to others in the public media. 

Mr. Cuay. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I might also indicate that 
Martin Agronsky’s program comes on in the middle of the night. Mr. 
Phillips might be one of the night people that we have. ; 

' Mr. Hawsxrns. I will appoint you to the subcommittee to deal with 
im. 

Mr. Cray. I would be willing to interview him late at night. Just 
from some of his statements it is apparent that he is in the dark. 

Mr. Fasser, you made a statement earlier in your remarks that be- 
cause of the decline in the national rate of unemployment that there 

‘would be less pressure on the mayors for filling some of these slots and 
in my opinion, that would indicate either a lack of knowledge about 
the employment as it exists in these inner cities or either an insensi- 
tivity to that kind of employment. 

Will you tell this subcommittee how reducing the rate of ican ae 
ment even down to 4 percent nationally will offect appreciably the 42 
percent unemployment for youth in the inner cities and the 20 to 25 
percent unemployment rate for black males in the inner cities? 

Mr. Fasser. Perhaps I misstated the fact if I said that the mayor 
would be relieved of pressure for having a summer program. 

When I said that there would be more jobs, I meant that there would 
be more job opportunities for youth with an improving economic 
climate and that the rate of unemployment for youth aged 16 to 19 has 
been indeed dropping. 

Mr. Cuay. Where has it been dropping, Mr. Fasser? Let’s take my 
district, for instance. Let’s take the city of St. Louis. Do you know the 
unemployment rate for black youth in the city of St. Louis? 

Mr. Fasser. I do not. 

Mr. Cuay. Would you like for me to tell you? 

Mr. Fasser. I would. 

Mr. Cray. It is 48 percent. It could not go any higher, could it? So it 
has to drop. 

Now, how would reducing the national unemployment rate of 414- 
to 4-percent aid the black youth in the inner city of St. Louis? 

Mr. Fasser. I really don’t know how that would be done specifically, 
Mr. Congressman, but I would expect that that rate would be reflected 
in the national rate. I would also expect that the mayor, in determin- 
ing whether or not he was going to have a summer youth program, 
would look at that rate and be sensitive to that particular problem. 
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Mr. Cray. You are willing to turn all of this money over to the 
sa ae in these big cities without earmarking it for specific programs, 
so I assume that you are very familiar with the history of the mayors’ 
attitudes towards the problems of the poor, am I correct? 

Mr. Fasser. The mayor is not the individual who makes the study 
of the local area. The mayor will be assisted by various components of 
the community who will assist him in developing a plan. 

Mr. Cray. I am sure that if you were willing to turn all of this 
money over with no strings attached, that you are aware of the power 
structures that exist in the cities todav and has always existed. is that 
correct: ? 

Mr. Fasser. I am aware of the activities of the. mayors in the 
programs that I have been familiar with. One of the programs I am 
familiar with is the Emergency Employment Act where the mayors 
have had money turned over to them, and where they hired people 
on the public service roles in relation to the amount of money that 
was granted to them. 

Mr Cray. There was quite a bit of controversy and criticism over 
the kind of people that they hired, is that correct ? 

Mr. Fasser. There could be spotty controversy. I suppose that 
happéns in anything. If you go to buy a new car, Mr. Congressman, I 
suppose you might have controversy with the very reputable dealer 
because it leaked or something like that. 

Mr. Cray. Are you inferring that mayors are reputable? 

Mr. Fasser. I am inferring that mayors are reputable. They are 
elected by the people in their particular city and I helieve in the 
wisdom of the electorate. 

Mr. Cray. That sounds very good but. when you start analyzing the 
electorate, you will find that a great many people are unrepresented 
and unrepresented for a number of reasons and particularly in the 
inner cities, even though you may find substantial numbers of blacks 
and Puerto Ricans and Mexican Americans, you will also find that the 
vast majority of them are not of age to vote. You will find that better 
than 35 percent of black people in this country are below the age of 18. 

So now when you say that elected officials are the choice of the 
electorate, what are you saying? 

Mr Fasser. I haven’t made that particular analysis. However, I do 
feel that under our system, there is an opportunity for all components 
to be heard especially people who receive manpower services. There 
is a system designed so that they can be heard. 

Mr. Cray. No further questions, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Benitez. 

Mr. Benrrez. I have just returned from Puerto Rico where there 
is general consternation concerning the impact of the President’s 
budget and the determinations concerning most of the programs that 
are working there. | 

IT may add that officially the unemployment rate in Puerto Rico 
is 12 percent of the manpower. Actually it is much higher than that 
and varies from 25 to 30 percent. Now, I would like to inquire. 

There is at present a task force in Puerto Rico working on the 
consequences of these determinations particularly in the absence of 
revenue sharing provisions. There is, I repeat, a profound concern 
as to the immediate impact employment wise should no alternative 
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provisions or facilities be available in the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, in the Labor Department, in the educational sector, or in 
the multiple activities of emergency employment. 

I would like to inquire if you are in a position to advise me con- 
cerning what alternatives there might exist for the thousands of 
American citizens who would be added to the unemployment roles in 
Puerto Rico should no provisions be made. 

Mr. Fasser. Mr. Congressman, the fact is that the allocation for 
Puerto Rico in terms of the Emergency Employment Act should be 
somewhat larger than it has been in the past. There will be an oppor- 
tunity there to substitute some of that money for the former summer 
youth program. 

I do not know the relative size of your programs. However, in terms 
of the amount of money that is available for manpower services, 
perhaps the kinds of specific manpower problems you are experiencin 
in Puerto Rico would not necessarily receive as much relief as desire 
as a result of the expenditure of that additional money or substitute 
money for the summer youth program. 

The facts of the President’s budget in terms of manpower would 
not affect the Puerto Rican situation that much’one way or the other 
inasmuch as there will be this alternative money in the Emergency 
eee Act that can be used for the summer program in Puerto 

ico. 

Mr. Benirrz. I am not trying to embarrass you in the very least 
but. I am trying to ask your assistance in dealing with a very large 
and difficult problem. If I understand you correctly, what you are 
saying to me is that in one minor or single item which may be involved 
in this particular situation, there might be equivalent institutions, but 
T am raising the larger question which pertains to tens of thousands 
and indeed might even go higher than that. 

I am trying to be as moderate as possible. I am securing not only 
your help but your advice or your help and advice, as to how in your 
judgment we can best deal with the situation. We are without avail- 
able resources because of a number of circumstances, one of them being 
that the present government has just come into office. We have histori- 
cally and traditionally worked with a large amount of Federal assist- 
ance but all of a gudden we read in the papers or are notified that 
programs in health, programs in education, programs in labor, pro- 
grams in economic opportunities have to be terminated, and that there 
are at present no available alternatives for those terminations. 

I am wondering, since you represent Manpower, and since it is Man- 
power that will be significantly affected by this, what, if any, workable 
solutions you would like to direct me toward. 

Mr. Fasser. Mr. Congressman, I appreciate your problem. I under- 
stand what you are saying. It, of course, would be presumptuous of 
i to lay out the grand solution for your problem here at. this 
rearing. 

However, I have been contacted by people in Sefior Hernandez 
Colon’s establishment and they have asked me if I would meet with 
them if they come to Washington to discuss the many manpower 
problems that face Puerto Rico. I have agreed to do that. I expect 
that meeting to take place before very long, and I would be glad to 
keep you advised as to what is transpiring in that regard. 
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Mr. Bentrez. If I may say so, I would like to explore with you per- 
sonally some of the potential alternatives. That, incidentally, is my job 
in the United States. 

Mr. Fasser. Yes, sir. I will be in touch with you and we can talk 
about that if it is agreeable to you. 

Mr. Bentrez. Thank you. No more questions. 

Mr. Hawsins. Thank you. 

Mr. Fasser, could we get from you some idea as to what reductions 
we ia Ra cs te in the Job Corps? 

Mr. Fasser. Yes, sir. There is a reduction in store for the Job Corps. 
I am presently having a plan developed so that the reduction will 
cause the least amount of disruption in handling the enrollees that Job 
Corps normally handles, and at any given time there are approxi- 
mately 22,500 enrolees onboard in Job Corps. © ; 

The centers vary in productivity. Some centers are more productive 
than others. Some centers have programs that lead directly to jobs. 
Other centers have programs that lead directly back to where the par- 
ticular individual came from with little or nothing gained as a result 
of his experience in Job Corps and the expenditure of Federal funds. 

We are looking at this. However, there will be a drop in the amount 
of money available for Job Corps. | 

Mr. Hawkins. Could you be a little more specific as to the number 
of enrollees who will be put out and the amount of money that would 
be made available? 

Mr. Fasser. I am not certain of the exact amount, sir. If it will be 

ermissible, could I give you the broad parameters? The current fund- 
ing of Job Corps is around $184 million. This fiscal 1973 funding is 
only from national sources, The funding in fiscal 1974 is going to come 
from two sources. 

The funding projected for Job Corps in fiscal 1974 from the national 
money is going to be around $121 million, or somewhere in that 
neighborhood. 

Don’t hold me exactly to those figures. There are centers that are 
funded from the national account that could well be picked up in a 
comprehensive manpower revenue-sharing concept at the local level. 
These are smaller centers that serve the people from an immediate area 
and can be woven into the manpower services that are provided in 
that area. 

Now if I were to say to you categorically that there was $121 million 
for Job Corps centers in fiscal 1974, that would be incorrect because 
the thrust will be to get. those kinds of centers out to the localities. 
They can make the determination as to whether or not residential man- 
power is important enough for them to sustain. Again that would be 
on the basis of a determination made at the loca] level. 

In terms of the Job Corps centers that currently exist, we are taking 
a very, very hard look to see that one concept of Job Corps ought to 
survive, and that is that a youngster brought into the Job Corps and 
trained should go to a job. . 

That svill be the thrust of manpower in regard to Job Corps next 
year. It will be to make certain that training 1s related to jobs and that 
there are job commitments at the end of training. 

We have several centers currently in existence where, when a Job 
Corps enrollee comes out there is a good job waiting for him. That is 
ie ae thing that we will be moving more and more toward in 

sca. : 
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T can’t tell you how many centers will be involved and where they 
are at this point because we are still making up our fiscal 1974 plan. 

Mr. Hawegrns. It is true that there will be a reduction now. I cer- 
tainly agree with you on the concept of a job at the other end. How- 
ever, for many of these enrollees there will be no jobs because there are 
no jobs available for anyone, veterans included- 

Using that as a test, if a job is not available, then the cutback made 
in the Job Corps would certainly result in a substantial number of 
enrollees obviously being put on the streets without anything to do. 

Let’s say there is no job available at the same time these youths are 
going to be looking for jobs, veterans are going to be looking for jobs, 
people in the ghetto are going to be looking for jobs, and others. 

Has it been thought out what is to become of those who have been 
served in the Job Corps, these youths who are perhaps the neediest of 
the needy? They certainly have many problems and that is why this 
program was constructed in the first instance. 

ill there be any program at all for those then who would not be 
served in the Job Corps by virtue of the fact that there are no jobs 
available for them ? 

Mr. Fasser. Well, sir, when we start the cycle, we can attempt to 
make the system so that it leads to a job. Obviously, the fundamental 
concept of Job Corps is to introduce individuals to the world of work 
and in doing that it would be removing barriers. 

As we see the economic climate getting progressively better, there 
are more and more jobs and our position will be that we will try to 
make these individuals competitive. 

One of the problems for Job Corps is that they find it very difficult 
to recruit, and those who are recruited do not stay very long. There 
is a tremendous turnover rate in the first 30 days. This is the wrong 
time to have a high turnover rate because here is a youngster who is 
taken out of a broken home or a bad situation. That is one of the 
eligibility requirements along with OKO poverty requirements. 

He comes into the Job Corps Center and it is so new to him, and 
it is such a problem for him that he leaves and he goes back to the 
same community, arid he does not say good things about the Job Corps 
Center. That makes recruiting even that more difficult. Those are some 
of the kinds of problems that need to be handled and addressed in 
Job Corps, and we hope to do that. We also hope that we can deliver 
substantially the same amount of Job Corps services that we have 
provided in previous years with even less money. 

Mrs. CuisHotm. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. Hawkins. Just the one question, and then I will complete this. 

Mr. Fasser, this subcommittee has had this subject before it continu- 
ously over the past several years, and I recall that not too long ago we 
were talking about the 32,000, that had been reduction. Now, approxi- 
mately 16,000 are being talked about. We have some information which 
would lead us to believe that it is anticipated that that enrollment will 
_ go down to 8,000. 

Are you now saying that that enrollment is not being reduced ? 

Mr. Fasser. No, sir. It will not go down to 8,000. We are still aiming 
at maintaining around a 15,000 or 16,000 man-year program. 

Mr. Hawsrns. Isn’t it also true that there is a reduction of the $184 
million figure that you gave me for 1973? That it had been $204 
million, and $184 million is a reduction from that amount? And then 
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vou are reducing that reduced amount down to approximately $12] 
million. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Fasser. Let me see if I can straighten that out. The $204 million 
figure that you quote really is $202 million. It includes money that 
was unspent from a previous year, so the amount of money requested 
for the fiscai year would have been $194 million. | 

Job Corps was asked to take a $10 million cut this year, and that 
is where the $184 million figure comes from. The cut was made on the 
basis that two new centers would not be opened, and that there would 
be other economies effected in the Job Corps system without cutting 
down. on the number of enrollees or the services to those enrollees. 

Mr. Hawkins. Information has come to the subcommittee that two 
women’s centers, one in Tongue Point, Oreg. and one in Jersey City. 
N.J., all residential manpower centers, and nine conservation centers 
are being closed. 

Is that information correct or not? 

Mr. Fasser. That is incorrect information, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawxrns. I am glad to know that. 

Mr. Fasser. As I told you; we are developing a plan. The plan is 
cep’ to meet our targets. 

The request for development of the plan and the guidelines set out 
for that have been transmitted to the Director of Job Corps, and J 
trust that he is presently rapidly developing his plan. He has until 
March 1 to come back with his plan for fiscal 1974. There will be no 
decisions made on the conservation centers, the RMC’s or the Tongue 
Point or Jersey City centers until after the plan is in. 

Mr. Hawxins. Thank you. 

Mrs. Chisholm ? 

Mrs. Cutsuoim. I would like to make one thing very clear for the 
record. That is this: the statement made by Mr. Fasser in terms of 
the terrific turnover in the Job Corps is in no way to be attributed, I 
hope, to the persons who have been receiving the benefits from the 
Job Corps. I have had the opportunity to visit several of these centers 
and to spend a great deal of time there. In my opinion, there is a clear 
indication that many persons who are planning for these centers and 
who operate these centers are just not attuned and sensitized to what 
is needed. 

So often the same comparison could be made in our educational 
system that if the children fail, it means something is wrong with 
the children rather than attacking the system. I want the record to be 
very clear on that because I believe that if the persons who are making 
the overall plans and projections would take the time to interview 
many of the young people in those centers, like I have done over a 
period of a year, they could get some good suggestions and ideas as 
to why there need not he a turnover in these centers, because these 
young people really have no other place to go. 

They are looking to these centers to give them a new outlook on life. 
I want the record to state that very clearly. 

Mr. Fasser. I thank you for that, Mrs. Congresswoman. I did not 
in any way mean to impugn the character of the recipients of this 
service. 

I did not intend that at all. If the fault lies anywhere, it lies with 
us in managing the centers. I will take into account what you have 
said and proceed accordingly. 
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Mr. Hawxrns. Mr. Clay? 

Mr. Cuay. You mentioned that even though you will be reducing 
the number of enrollees in the Job Corps, that it is your hope that 
you will be able to do a better job with less money. 

Can you give us the approximate cost, man-year cost for an enrollee 
in the RMC? ‘ 

Mr. Fasser. May I, Mr. Congressman, provide that for the record, 
because I do not have it with me, broken down by man-year cost. 

Mr. Cray. Do you have estimated costs? 

Mr. Fasser. I would guess that it is under $8,000 per man-year. 

Mr. Cray. $8,000? In 1969 this administration closed 69 Job Corps 
Centers, and they advanced the same argument that they were going 
to provide a much better service at less money. 

ow does this $8,000 compare with what existed prior to 1969? 

Mr. Fasser. I do not have that historical data here, Mr. Congress- 
man. 

Mr. Cray. Do you believe it was $5,400 in 1968 ? 

Mr. Fasser. Well, I do not believe it. 

Mr. Cuiay. You do not believe it? 

Mr. Fasser. No. I will investigate that, and I will provide you with 
my view as to what the cost was at that time and what it is now. 

s that acceptable to you? 

Mr. Cray. Yes, thank you. 

[The information referred to follows:] 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 as amended imposed a limitation on 
the Job Corps enrollee man-year cost as follows: 

“Section 117. (c) The Director shall take necessary action to assure that for 
any fiscal year the direct operating costs of Job Corps Centers which have been 
in operation more than 9 months do not exceed $6,900 per enrollee.” 

This is usually referred to as the “statutory cost.” 

Legislative history has defined ‘direct operating costs” as including center 
operating costs (i.e. food, clothing, center maintenance, supplies and services) 
and the costs of enrollee pay, allowances and travel. 

For fiscal year 1972 the statutory cost for residential manpower centers was 
$6,570 per enrollee man-year. This compares favorably with a fiscal year 1968 
average per enrollee man-year cost of $6,716 for those centers that were closed 
during fiscal year 1969. 

The Job Corps average statutory cost per man-year was $6,365 in fiscal year 
1972 as compared with $6,601 in fiscal year 1968. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Fasser, I have no other question. I believe you 
did agree to forward to the subcommittee some information requested 
by Mr. Clay. I would also like to ask that the directive or directives 
pertaining to the use of the emergency employment money in the 
“Neighborhood Youth Corps programs also be forwarded to this sub- 
committee, and again I wish to thank you for appearing before the 
subcommittee. , 

I believe that you have been a valuable assistance to this subcom- 
mittee, and obviously the critical remarks that we made about the 
nonappearance of some other witnesses certainly do not apply in your 
particular case. : 

We commend you and thank you very much. 

Mr. Fasser. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will submit the directive 
pertaining to the use of EEA money for summer youth activities as 
soon as it is issued. 

Mr. Hawkins. The next witness is Mr. Sar Levitan, Center for 
Manpower Policy Studies, the George Washington University. 
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Mr. Levitan, it is a pleasure to welcome you before the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee. You are not an unfamiliar figure, and 
we certainly appreciate the contribution which have been making to 
the work of this committee. 

We do have a prepared statement from you. You may read from 
it or deal with it as you so desire. 


STATEMENT OF SAR LEVITAN, CENTER FOR MANPOWER POLICY 
STUDIES, THE GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


Mr. Levitan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I did not have time to prepare an advanced statement, so I will just 
comment on a few points. If I may, Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
start with the exchange that took place during the past 2 hours. I am 
very much concerned: with the problems you and your colleagues 
raised as well as with Mr. Fasser’s difficulties in trying to answer your 
questions. 

I think that a simple answei can be obtained from the “Special 
Analyses of the Budget of the United States,” published by the staff 
of the Office of Management and Budget. In the analysis of manpower 
programs on page 120 are two simple figures for 1973. The appro- 
priated revenue sharing funds for manpower during 1973 that are 
available now to Mr. Fasser and the Labor Department are $1.382 
billion. For emergency employment, Mr. Fasser and the Labor De- 
partment have $1.088 bililon. It does not take a very sophisticated 
computer, Mr. Chairman, to calculate that the Labor Department 
has $2.5 billion in fiscal 1973. I am rounding it off. 

In the 1974 budget, the President is proposing that under man- 
power revenue sharing, there will be $1.164 billion available. There 
also will be $574 million in unutilized funds left from the emergency 
employment appropriation. Again, by simple arithmetic, we get a 
total of $1.738 billion.. Now, I remind you that in 1973 we have $2.5 
billion and in 1974 we will have $1.7 billion. Even if the President 
succeeds in keeping inflation down to 3 percent, I submit that Mr. 
Fasser and his staff, capable as they are, and the mayors, capable as 
they are, will not be able to make $2.5 billion out of $1.7 billion in the 
next 18 months. 

Consequently, there will not be equivalent money available to sup- 
port all the present programs. When choices must be made, as Mr. 
Steiger suggested, if the funds are used for Mainstream, they will 
not be available for New York City or for other programs. Obviously, 
there will be very painful and very sharp cuts. 

Having said that, I do want to add that I believe that Congress 
should welcome the President’s $269 billion ceiling on the budget, but 
not the priorities that the President has set. 

IT believe that the Federal budget has grown very rapidly in the last 
3 years, and there is considerable merit to keeping a ceiling on the 
budget, but the cuts should not be taken out of the hides of the poor 
and needy. There are other places from which Congress can cut the 
funds. If, however, Congress, in its wisdom, decides that cuts cannot 
be made in any of the other outlays proposed by the President, then 
I think a $269 billion ceiling on the budget should not be maintained. 
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' Therefore, whatever Congress decides to do, I believe that the sharp 
cuts in social programs should be rejected. The cuts are based largely 
on the assertion that the Great Society programs—which, by the way, 
have been expanded very considerably during the first Nixon adminis- 
tration—have not worked. I find this assertion not at all persuasive. 
As a matter of fact, I think it is simply incorrect. If you look at the 
facts for the 1960’s, you will find that poverty in the United States was 
reduced considerably. In round figures, starting at the beginning of 
the decade, there were about 40 million poor, and, by the end of the 
decade, there were 25 million poor. This was in large part a result of 
the sustained economic growth and tight labor markets that existed in 
the latter part of the 1960’s. I hope we will not repeat the reasons for 
the existence of the tight labor markets, but the tight labor markets 
made it possible for people to behired under the Great Society 
programs. 

So the popular assertion that the Great Society failed—now being 


repeated by the administration spokesmen, and I am sorry to say also 


by supposedly impeccable, presumably liberal commentators—is not 
true. ~ 

The ems have worked. They have done a pee deal for the 
poor. They have done a great deal for the needy and minority groups 
in the United States, and this is the basis on which I would strongly 
urge you not to cut these efforts. I do not think I have to persuade this 
subcommittee, — 

If I may permit myself a small commercial; I have just completed 
a book on Federal social programs in Washington, “The Federal 
Social Dollar In Its Own Back Yard,” published by the Bureau of 
National Affairs. Based on these studies in Washington, D.C., and this 
applies to other cities, my conclusion is that the Great Society pro- 
grams, expanded by Congress and President Nixon, have made sub- 
stantive contributions to life in the District. In Washington and 
other cities, if you look at the record, without Federal grants-in-aid 
there would likely not have been manpower programs to help those 
who have difficulty competing in the labor market. The housing and 
urban renewal effort would be almost nil. Feeding the hungry would 
be left, as in the past, to private organizations lacking adequate re- 
sources. Providing income support to so many of the poor would not 
be feasible without the Federal dollars. Low income individuals would 
have to depend on limited resources in the medical market place, and 

ou know what that means. Institutions of higher education would 
in financial straits, and many would go out of business. 
There can be no doubt that the Federal aid to individuals con- 


tributes to the alleviation of local problems. To turn to specific sta- 


tistics in the District, most of the 7,000 students in Federal City Col- 
lege and 3,000 students in Washington Technical Institute would not 
have been able to pursue post-secondary education without Federal 
aid. Inded, there is doubt whether most private universities would 


- continue without assistance. My own university came to Congress with 


hat in hand, and we said we could not continue our medical school 
unless Congress provided funds. 

The 100,000 persons on food stamps are living better today because 
of this assistance. The growth in number of recipients attests to the 
fact that people value that aid. 
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It is difficult for me to denigrate the fact that 44,000 pupils in the 
District receive free lunches and get one balanced meal a day or that 
25,000 patients receive medicaid benefits and are obviously better off 
than if they were left to their own resources to obtain medical aid with 
their own meager resources. The 7,000 pupils who are hired in the 
summer under Neighborhood Youth Corps owe their job to Federal 
assistance, and other trainees under Federal programs may benefit 
from other manpower services. 

These programs have not solved the social problems of the city but 
even before the currently proposed budget cuts, they did not have the 
adequate resources to meet all of the needs to which they were 
addressed. 

Given-the-limited resources which plague all efforts, the legitimate 
question should not be whether they completely solve social problems, 
but whether they contribute to a solution. The answer is positive, 
although in some efforts the contribution is small per dollar committed. 
What 1 am saying is that Federal antipoverty and social programs 
work and they should not be cut. 7 

Turning specifically to OKO, the appendix to the 1974 budget states 
on page 106, “Community action has had an adequate opportunity to 
demonstrate its value to local communities. Little justification for con- 
tinuing programs can be identified. Evidence is lacking that Com- 
munity Action agencies are moving substantially a number of people 
out of poverty on a self-sustaining basis.” Having made this assertion, 
the report volunteers the following advice: “ F the constituents of 
individual communities desire to continue providing financial support 
to local community action agencies, general and special revenue shar- 
ing funds could be used.” This type of advice, Mr. Chairman, may not 
go ies in history with “Let them eat cake,” but it is a very close 
second. 

It is the same thing that you have been talking about for the last 
few years. Obviously, Governors, mayors and county supervisors can 
take the money left under revenue sharing and use it for a single pur- 
pose or for two purposes, but they will not be able to use it for all of 
the efforts that are now helping needy people. 

What is the evidence that OEO has not worked? I trust that Mr. 
Phillips will come before you and explain it since what I quoted - 
was from the official budget. I grant, having made some studies of 
OEO, that OEO statistics are not perfect. I think that is a mild state- 
ment to make about OEO statistics, but at the same time, we know that 
there are roughly 100,000 people employed in Community Action pro- 
grams. Many of the people who have been employed by the Community 
Action agences were poor and some are still very close to poverty. If 
you cut off OEO support as proposed, the cities would have to use some 
revenue sharing funds, depleting what could be applied to other needs. 
Otherwise thousands of community service people will be laid off in all 
of the cities of the United States. 

It is also important to remember that one of the things a Community 
Action agency does—and not only the Community Action agencies, 
but collectively, all of these programs, the model cities and the man- 
power programs—is to serve as a ladder for the upward mobility for 
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blacks and Chicanos. This has been the most successful program to 
pou upward mobility for blacks and Chicanos. Although we do not 
1ave enough data, and Twieh OEO would prepare some of these data, 
many blacks and Chicanos in executive and administrative positions in 
private industry and State and local government, had their training 
and initial exposure to executive experience in the antipovery pro- 
eure If you cut them off, you are cutting off that avenue for upward 
mobility. 

I would also say that OEO has contributed important insights in 
solutions to problems that deal with poverty. The Head Start program 
has been a particularly innovative program and has pointed out the 
very real needs of poor children. Again, it should be expanded rather 
than reduced. I would say that OEO, with its experimentation in the 
delivery of health services in neighborhood health centers, has made a 
very important contribution. ile it is the proverbial drop in the 
bucket compared to the billion spent on medicaid, the experiments in 
geen per to improve the delivery of medical services to the poor in 
central cities should be expanded and maintained separately rather 
than thrown in with HEW programs where the chances are that the 
program is going to be lost. Legal aid to the poor is one of the impor- 
tant new institutions that. has been developed in the last 7 or 8 years. 
It is an important contribution of OEO’s Community Action agen- 
cies. Again, legal aid is not going to be abolished under revenue shar- 
ing, but, if the reason for discontinuing OEO is based on the asser- 
tion that Community Action agencies have not demonstrated their 
value, then Congress should take another look at legal services before 
it acts. 

I would also say that the much maligned aspect of Community Ac- 
tion and one you have discussed so much in Congress—the maximum 
feasible participation by the poor—is now occurring through the Com- 
munity Action programs. Many blacks, Chicanos, and Indians are in- 
volved in city affairs just because of the maximum feasible participa- 
tion requirement and Federal funding of the OEO agencies. I would 
say that Community Action Agencies had an opportunity to demon- 
strate their contributions. OEO report which, I imagine, was published 
with clearance of Mr. Phillips—whom you may want to ask to com- 
ment on it—shows the effectiveness of Community Action Agencies in 
mobilizing resources. It is entitled, “Utilization Test Survey Data for 
591 CAA’s”, published January 1973 by the Office of Operations, Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Levitan, are there any copies available for the 
members of the committee of this report. 

Mr. Levrran. I have just gotten a copy. I do not know from where. 
But I would be glad to share my copy with you. 

Mr. Hawxrns. I will share mine with Mr. Steiger. 

Mr. Levitan. I will give the other side my copy. 

Mr. HAwKIns. Without objection, the report will be included in 
the record at this point. The report being the one entitled “Utilization 
Test Survey Data for 591 Community Action Agencies.” 

It is a report of the Office of Operations of the Office of Economic 


Opportunity. 
T the report referred to follows :] 
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UTILIZATION TEST 
SURVEY DATA .. 


FOR 
591 CAA’s 





January 1973 


Office of Operations 
OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
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UTILIZATION TEST SURVEY 


The new Community Action Mission Statement developed under the Nixon 
Administration made it clear that it is not enough for this program simply to 
spend Federal money for poverty programs. The relatively small OEO investment 

in CAAs and SEOOs is intended to help them mobilize or stimulate better use of 
other resources - both public and private. This concept had been in the EQOA 

and OEO rhetoric all the way back to 1964, but it was not made broadly operation- 
al until the new Administration leadership turned OEO around from simply spendin; 


to mobilizing resources. 


The new emphasis has also produced other positive results, including closer 
working relationships between CAAs and state and local governments, which offer 
genuine help in making the decentralization of government succeed during the 


next few years. 


OEO recently initiated an experimental effort to determine the degree to which 
CAAs have mobilized non-OEO resources for the poor, or have gained other improve- 
ments in the way community resources are used to help the poor become self- 
sufficient. There is more work to be done in completing the first phase or thi». 
Utilization Test Survey. Reports submitted to Headquarters by OEO Regional 
Offices are still being analyzed, and some will need to be re-done. Both 
machine and hand analysis have been slow and imperfect under the difficult 
conditions of this experiment. The identification of outstanding individual 
cases of mission impact for detailed study to expand the technical know-how 

of all grantees, has yet to be accomplished. Nevertheless, there is now emerpiny 
for the first time a national picture of Community Action achievements in 


terms of the basic mission emphasized by this Administration. 
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Machine print-outs of the first broad profiles now include 591 CAAs. (The 
number should increase to about 850 by the end of January.) Even at this 

early stage in the project, the picture clearly shows that. the Administration's 
re-direction of Community Action was on target. It is already producing 

highly constructive mission results in both urban and rural communities and 

the trends indicate that continued effort in this direction will produce 


substantially greater returns on a smetl- investment. 


Chart #1 shows the total resources mobilized by the 591 CAAs from 196% 

to 1972, broken down urban and rural, but not by year. Of the $1.3 billion 
mobilized about $750 million was non-Federal. Another $200 million 
represents mobilization of the resources of other Federal agencies by 

local CAAs. Only 25% of the total represents local mobilization of EOA 
funds administered by other Federal agencies, such as Head Start and 

Title I Manpower. The bulk of funding under these programs is excluded 


irom this study, since it is not considered a local mobilization achieve- 


ment except in special circumstances which warrant that interpretation. 
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—_—_—_—_——tharts—#2—and-#3-show-the—tatal amounts mobilized from various public and 





private sources. Chart #2 includes 340 rural CAAs and Chart #3 covers 


2%1 urban CAAs. 


The extent of state and local government resources mobilized is most 
encouraging and indicative of the growing ties between CAAs and state 


and local governments. 


Perhaps most surprising.sis the very substantial mobilization of business 


and industry resources, especially in rural areas. Total business resources 


amount to about $75 million. 


Resources from medical and educational institutions total about $40 million 


and $56 million respectively, preponderantly in urban areas. 
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Chart 4 shows the total mobilization levels in these 591 CAAS for each 


year beginning with 1968. This time-span covers the period of program 


redirection by this Administration. 


Efforts to strength CAA management and public officials' roles in local 
CAAS, plus a range of other program initiatives such as the pilot Resources 
Mobilization Grants helped move the level of achievement up in the early. — 
part of this period. But the basic shifting of gears under OEO's 1972-73 
Community Action Strateyy, iS apparent in the accelerated growth of 


mobilization results in 1972, 


The prowth of mobilization results during the entire period has occurred 


without any increase in the CAA's basic Local Initiative grants. 


Local Initiative grants and supporting activities such as T&TA totalled 
about $1.6 billion for the five years covered by chart 4. Since the 591 
CAAS represent a broad national cross-section, it is fair to assume that 


they account for about 2/3 of the Local Initiative, or $1.1 billion. 


Thus, the non-Federal resource mobilization alone amounts to almost 607 
of the Local Initiative investment. Total mobilization from all sources 


exceeds the total Local Initiative funding in 1972. 


It is important to note that the amounts shown here are over and above 

the required 20% non-Federal share which grantees must mobilize in order 
to obtain a Local Initiative grant in the first place. If we include this 
required mobilization, the non-Federal resources mobilized by CAAs equal 


almost 80% of their Local Initiative grants, 
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Chart 5 shows that the number of cases in which CAAs helped bring about 
constructive institutional changes has also been growing over the past 


five years. Each bar represents the new instances of change which 


occurred in that year, 
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Charts 6, 7 & 8 show the relative extent of different kinds of 
institutional change. Chart 6 deals with improved participation 
of the poor in Community Affairs; Chart 7 reflects improved 
employment practices; Cnart 8 covers other program improvements, 
increased accessibility of services, and improved planning and 


coordination. 


Improvements made by local governments account for 25% to 35% of 
the changes in every category. State governments account for another 
107-15% across the board. Thus, up to 45% of all the significant 


institutionai changes occurred in state and local government. 


Educational institutions were involved in 10%-20% of the changes. 
The business community shows a substantial responsiveness, with 15%-207 


of the improvements in employment practices. 


The medical and legal professions were especially strong in improving 
the access of services to the poor and other programmatic changes 
shown on chart 8. They also show substantial improvements in partici- 


pation of the poor, on Chart 6. 
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Yhe total emerging picture of Community Action clearly shows that 
CAA's are rapidly becoming very positive forces in their communities, 
that can play significant roles in helping communities rise to the 


challenges of revenue-sharing and other forms of government 


decentralization. 


While we must continue to refine and verify this data, the Federal 
government should also be thinking seriously about the immediate and 
long-range benefits to be derived from continuing to strengthen CAA 
as well as local government capabilities for effective problem-solving 


at the community level. 
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UTILIZATION TEST SURVEY 





Scope 

The Utilization Test Survey was directed toward the entire 
universe of 907 Community Action Agencies and 52 State Economic 
Opportunity Offices, all funded from the ten OEO Regional Offices. 
The instrument was designed to gain information on the present 
funding sources of all Community Action Agencies, their success in 
mobilizing resources for anti-poverty efforts other than‘the required 
non-Federal share for their OEO grant, to identify the sources that 
have been tapped and to indicate the amount of resources so mobilized 
as well as the type of program operation that benefitted. In addition, 
an attempt was made to determine the amount of Institutional Change 
which was brought about as a result of the Community Action program 
in each community by identifying the institutions involved, the oa 
type of change which occurred and information as to the approximate 
years in which changes took place. 

It is intended that the data on resource mobilization and institutional 
change provide for both a quantitative and qualitative entry of information. 
Therefore, when a local agency in concert with the Regional Offices decided 


that a specific case of mobilization of resources or Institutional Change 


was significant enough to be reported, there was an opportunity not only 
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to indicate that it was the county government, but provided an opportunity 
to specify in narrative what elemeit of government e¢.g., the county health 
department. In addition to providing information as to the category of 
program to which resources or changes applied and the years in which they 
occurred, an opportunity was provided to indicate the techniques by which 
the effort was brought about and to describe the significance of this 
particular instance of resource mobilization or Institutional Change. It 
was anticipated that both a computer analysis and hand review of the records 
would provide indicators of significant cases of resource mobilization 

and institutional change which could be targeted for further research, 

case study analysis, etc. Use of the Utilization Test Survey was in fact 
to be a specification of a certain number of cases which could be analyzed 
in depth and reported sccordingly. Results of these analyses would then 

be translated into policy guidance, training and technical assistance 
materials, workshops and various types of training efforts in order to 

feed back to OEO Regional Offices and more importantly to local communities 
examples of how certain kinds of efforts were successful and how they 


might be replicated in other local situations. 


Procedures 

The survey was accomplished by OEO personnel. OEO Headquarters Office of 
Operations' personnel distributed the instructions and instruments to the 
ten OEO Regional Offices and oriented all Regional Office Senior Staff 
and Field Operations personnel in the regions. Regional Office Staff 
oriented each grantee as to the purpose and nature of the survey and 
procedures to be used in completing the data requirements. With the 


guidance and assistance of Regional Office personnel grantees submitted 
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original data to Regional Offices. Regional Office Staff completed the 


data forms, verified all data,included new data from other Regional Office 


personnel and records,and forwarded the information to OEO Headquarters in 


Washington. OEO Headquarters completed the computer processing of all 
quantitative data and hand analysis of nearly all narrative comments. 
The decision on whether an instance of mobilization resources or 
institutional change was significant enough to be reported on the 
Utilization Test Survey was left to local perception, i.e., the percep- 
tion of the grantee staff and/or other committee who put together the 
original data along with that of the Regional Office who was responsible 
for the product. Therefore, there are variations in what was reported 
both in terms of a rural CAA to urban CAA but within each of the types 
of CAAs involved. While this does provide some variation in significance 
patterns it does provide insight as to what was important in a particular 
local community context. Some institutional changes might have taken 
3,4 or 5 years to accomplish in one community and maybe only a matter of 
weeks or months in another community. It is difficult to assess whether 
or not the report does in fact have a slight variability. However, 
communities are of such a different nature around the country that the 
local see inieuee test was the only one to which one could reasonably 


subscribe rather than setting up national criteria, 


Limitations a / 
The data is most accurate and complete only from 1968 and forward as it 
appears that at this point with the implementation of the 1967 EOA 


Amendments and the new OEO grant application process that records and 


personnel are both available to retrieve the facts on the data required. 


This refers to both grantee staff and to OEO Regional Office personnel 
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In order to provide adequate time for the key punching and prepara- 


tion of the data for computer processing as well as the validation of the 





data—presented, it was necessary to stop data preparation after 59i CAA © 
packages had been received from the Regional Offices. These data are not 
randomly selected throughout the country but on the basis of what reports 
were available at the time it was necessary to begin the computer opera- 
tion. However, the 591 CAAs are spread reasonably well geographically 
across the country. It is important to note that through administrative 
error none of the Community Action Agencies represented in the State of 
New York, New Jersey, Virgin Islands or Puerto Rico from OEO's New York 
Region are contained in the computer analysis. This is. unfortunate in 
that four of the 50 big cities are included ‘i this region as well as 
several varieties of rural and urban Community Action Agencies, Their 
exclusion, however, does not invalidate the trends presented in the data, 
it merely adds a specific qualification. (This is particularly true due to 
the exclusion of New York City.) It is important to note, in addition, 
that over 40 of the 50 big cities are included in the 591 Community Action 
Agencies data which were pusessed by the computer. 

Approximately 5 percent of the total data from the 591 CAAs was not 
accepted by the computer for print out. The reasons for the non-printout 
were primarily key punch error and data records input which did not. match 


existing computer data used to obtain the rural/urban information or matching 
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grantee numbers which were on the computer file. 

The 591 Community Action Agencies included in the study represent 340 rural 
agencies and 251 urban agencies. While this is a little bit larger 
proportion of rural to urban than is found nationally it is felt this 
breakout does in fact give us a fairly good picture of the torality of 
Community Action. The fact~that over 40 of the 50 big cities are included 


in the 591 CAAs is also significant and gives us a good picture of the 


degree of urbanization of Community Action in the data represented. 


Assumptions 

A statement was required on each of the instruments submitted by the 
Regional Office for each Community Action Agency to indicate the process 

by which the data was derived. A sample of 10 to 20 agencies in each of _ 
the 10 regions indicated a process of broad participation of agency and 
community people participating in the appraisal of significant (estaaces 

of mobilization of resources and institutional change, therefore it is 

felt that while fastivucional memory has eroded over the years that the 
survey reflects genuine and realistic efforts of a local agency to mobilize 
resources and bring about institutional change. It is also felt that this 
is a conservative estimate since it was based upon recall. Therefore while 
" gome overstatements may have occurred in some local agencies, the tremendous 
amount of understatement by a large number of agencies more than counter- 


balances the data. So the assumption is that the data basically reflects 


a minimum of what occurred and not a maximum. 


Significance 


The data from 591 Community Action Agencies does indicate significant 
trends in the mobilization of resources and institutional change brought 


about by Community Action. The direction of these trends, the quantities 


& 
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which are assigned to the various institutions and sources of resources 

as produced by computer analysis are definitely indicative of the state 

in which we find Community Action in 1973, It is more than a aimple trend, 
it {is a pattern which while possibly not correct in the absolute, is 
basically correct in the relative values assigned to institutions, types 


of change, sources of resources and amounts of resources secured. 


The methodology employed in obtaining the data for the survey described 
above provides a manner of significant local input or local perception 
while simultaneously providing a balanced view of OEO Regional personnel 
in analyzing the records and current information on the agency held by 
the Regional Office. It contains ooth a measure of balanced input and 
completeness that would not be possible had it not been the product of 
the OEO Regional Office. While it is not assumed that every single item 
of resource mobilization was thoroughly validated, in the aggregate these 
data were validated. While it cannot be known to an absolute truth that 
the Community Action Agency did in fact cause a particular change in 
institutional behaviour or responsiveness, in the aggregate it was 
assessed that these changes did occur as a result of the operation, 
existence and participation of the Community Action Agency in local 


community program efforts. 
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SURVEY FINDINGS as. = 
MOBILIZATION OF RESOURCES 

The criteria for reporting resource mobilization was based on a 
test of local significance. It was not so much an amount of money which 
was generated from the private or public sector, but the significance 
of a particular effort or series of efforts. No non-Federal share for 
OEO or other Federal grants were to be reported, therefore the report 
of resources mobilized are all resources over and above non-Federal 
share requirements. When we look at the total effort of the 591 CAAs 
it is significant to note that 58 percent of all resources came from 
non-Federal sources, that 17 percent came from other federal legislation, 
and that only 25 percent was attributed to other than OEO from the 
Economic Opportunity Act. (A previous sample survey of Community 
Action Agencies by OEO has shown that approximately 38% of their total 
operating budget is funded by OEO). These ratios are brought out in 
similar patterns reported by both urban and rural CAAs. While there 
were discrete differences in specific categories they followed the 
same basic trend. The total reported resources mobilized from 1966 
through 1973 was equivalent to 1.3 billion dollars. These resources 
represented the acquisition of funds, space, equipment, manpower of 
cither paid staff or volunteer, training and technical assistance or 
an “other" category. It is important to note that a hand tabulation 
of nearly all of the CAAs utilized in the survey report that over 75 
percent of the resources mobilized was cash i.e., contributions from 


private individuals, foundations, churches, civic and service groups, 
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grants from state agencies, appropriations from municipal and county 
legislatures and grants from Federal agencies. This is a definite 
indicator that local Community Action Agencies have been receiving 
considerably more than "in-kind" contributions but have in fact mobilized 
a substantial amount of cash for anti-poverty work. 

A second significant indicator is the amount of money which was 
mobilized in any given year. While it is recognized that the erosion 
of institutional memory and the lack of adequate records might have 
hindered reporting in some of the earlier years, it is significant to 
see a growth from $115,000,000 mobilized in 1968 to $396,000, 000 
mobilized in 1972 

Although the data is from only 65 percent of the total 
number of Community Action Agencies which received over $1.5 billion 
in local initiative funds it is significant to note that a substantial 
increase of resource mobilization has occurred in every year since the 
publishing of the OEO mission statement and the instruction on the 
purposes of Community Action dated November, 1970. 

The accomplishments of Community Action Agencies mobilizing 
resources for programs to aid the poor show a significant increase for 
1972 following the publication of the OEO mission statement for Community 
Action. The gradual increase from 1968 through 1971 shows a steady 
growth of 115 to 256 million dollars for the 591 CAAs included in the 
data for this portion of the survey, thus a growing capability to. 


mobilize resources from the non-poor. The substantial increase from 
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1971 to 1972 from 256 million to 396 million dollars for the 591 CAAs 
indicates an invigorated effort in the years 1971 and 1972 to mobilize 
other resources toward anti-poverty programs. It is obvious that the 
President's program to curb inflation and improve the status of the 
United States economy had some influence on the availability of 
resources to be mobilized, however, it can be said that this period 
was also a time when Community Action Agencies were targeting their 
efforts to mobilize resources as well as generating community support. 
Therefore, due to the catalytic activities of Community Action Agencies 
significant effort in local communities in both the private and public 
sector as well as state government definitely showed a more responsive 
pattern to the needs of the poor. 

A look at the sources of resources which were mobilized by Community 
Action Agencies shows several factors: 1) that municipal and county 
or local government hav been extremely supportive of Community Action 
programs during the period reported. 2) that state government has been 
a vital source in providing funds for local anti-poverty work efforts 
supported by Community Action Agencies. 3) the Federal government does 
continue to be a very large source of resource mobilization for local 
agencies, While this is slightly higher in rural areas than in urban 


centers this might be as expected, but the fact that non-Economic 


’ Opportunity Act resources were mobilized for the benefit of the poor were 


in such a large percentage is extremely heartening as local communities 
have progressed to look beyond the Economic Opportunity Act for sources 
of funds to assist in programs to aid the poor. 4) medical and 
educational institutions or organizations in local communities were a 


high source of resources for the poor that were leveraged through 


Community Actfon. It is not too difficult to see the difference between 
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urban and rural in these two categories where there are more sources ot 
medical or educational money at the local level in the urban 

centers as opposed to rural areas. 5) the contribution by business 

and industry to anti-poverty efforts as mobilized by Community Action 
Agencics is highly significant. It was not as high in urban centers 

as one might have anticipated, on the other hand the urban centers 

have other programs sponsored by other Federal agencies directly with 
business for which a Community Action Agency is not responsible, - 
therefore, it is not unusual to see a lower amount in urban centers 

for business contributions as in rural areas. The dollars mobilized by 
Community Action Agencies from business and industry in the rural sector 
is extremely heartening. The 60-plus million dollars mobilized by 340 
rural Community Action Agencies © .from business and industry showed a 
high degree of local participation and effort. 6) the small amounts 

mobi lized by Community Action Agencies from legal organizations and 
associations and labor organizations is disheartening. It can be said, 
however, that since there is a national emphasis OEZO Legal Services 
program that some of the legal support was obtained in this manner. 

It would be hoped, though, that this particular area would increase 

in the coming years. The extreme low amount from labor can be partially 
explained by labor participation in the Manpower Administration programs 
which are not directly attributable to Community Action Agencies, however, 
even there, the total or absolute number of dollars is definitely low 
both for urban and for rural agencies. 7) contributions from churches 
and church organizations occurred relatively the same in both urban 

and rural areas, however, it must be noted that it is from churches that 
local agencies gain a considerable amount of non-Federal share in order 


to obtain their federal grant and since this report excludes non-Federal 
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share the absolute number of dollars is low. It is hoped that a 


. concerted effort with the church organizations of this country might 


increase the amount of private resources through religious bodics 


in coming years. 8) civic and service organizations played a signi- 
ficant role in providing resources over snd above non-Federal share 

to anti-poverty efforts at the behest of local Community Action Agencies. 
The combination of resources from local government, state government, 
medical and educational institutions and organizations as well as the 
large level of business giving and the significant resources obtained 
from civic and service organizations shows a high level of commitment 
from the private and, public sector at the local level. - It substantiates 
that there is a large universe of local capability as well as local 
commitment to the problems of the poor. These data support that 
assumption and give credence to the value of local institutions working 


to provide solutions to the problems of local communities. And it 
shows that local CAAs specifically wevaluable in-place capability 
for mobilizing community efforts and resources. 9) the support 
provided by foundations to Community Action Agency efforts in a 
community 1s realistically indicated by a larger level in the urban 


center versus the rural area but it does show a substantial amount 


of support to anti-poverty work. 


INSTITUTIONAL CHANGE 


The identification of the change and the behavior and practices 
of organizations and institutions in the community and beyond the 
community in relationship to the poor was provided by the Utilization 
Test Survey in five major categories: 1) increased participation of 


the poor occurring in the institution changed. 2) improved employment 


ee 
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practices. 3) programs 4) improved and/or increased access ot poor 
to services or benefits. 5) improved planning and coordination. Thus, 
the survey sought not only to obtain information with respect to 
changes in the type and/or amount of participation of residents of 

the area and members of the group served by anti-poverty programs, 

but also the response of organizations or institutions to the needs of 
the poor as related to employment programs which served the poor. 

Not all of the community action agencies for which data is provided 

in this report were able to indicate significant changes in institutional 
behavior or responsiveness in all categories, however, this would not 
necessarily be expected. Sufficient change in the azgregate does show 
a definite responsive pattern of local institutions and 
organizations in regard to the problems or situation of the poor. 

The category of improved increased access to services for the poor 
was most often noted by Community Action Agencies and Regional Office 
staff in the completion of this survey. The nature of change ranged 
from decentralizaton of services by local public and private organizations 
into neighborhoods which brought services closer to the poor to more 
responsive to the hours of operation of such services in order to better 


meet the needs of the poor. 


Under the category of increased 
the institution changed it was quite 
planning, conduct and development of 
signiticant attention in communities 


Agencies. It is significant to note 


participation of the poor in 

evident that participation in the 
programs for the poor had received 
served by these 591 Community Action 


that of the some 22,000 instances 


of institutional change which were reported from the 591 Community 


Action Agencies, over 30 percent related to the increased participation 
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of the poor in the institution changed. 

Although the charts indicate the specific detail of the sub-elements 
under the major categories the important things to note are as follows: 
1) in all cases the type of ifistitutional change was related to local 
government at least 30 to 37 percent of the time. 2) changes occurred 
in educational institutions from 12 to 22 percent of all instances aa 
which were reported, 3) the impact upon state government while only 
9 to 13 percent of the instances of change reported indicates that 
the CAA while a local institution was responsible for changes in 
context beyorid its local boundaries. (Analysis of the data of tte 
State Economic Opportunity Offices of course will show significant 
increase in impact on state government). 

An area of special interest in the private sector are changes 
which occurred in business and industry as reported in the survey 
under employment practices. In nearly all categories @tmnges occurred in at 
least 15% of all instances and at least 12 percent of the instances 
in the category titled other. This is important to note because an 
analysis of the narrative information indicate that these were not 


only just related to the poor, but in the “other'’ category specifically 


were the first time in the hiring of persons from a minority race. 


—_— 


The percent of instances of change attributed to medical and 
legal organizations and. institutions was not as high as might be 
anticipated. This is particularly significant in light of the fact 
that under the area of mobilization of resources reported in the 
survey the program most often noted to which these resources were 
applied was in the medical category. While there was some cross- 


referencing between the resource mobilization effort and the institutional 


change which occurred the relative position of medical institution or 
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organization is not as high as might have been assumed. One possible 
explanation is that the change was within the local departments of 
health rather than in private medical organizations/associations, 
causing the change to show up under the area of local government. 

An analysis of the years in which changes took place shows 
a definite increase year to year over the last five years. In fact 
for every year since 1968 there has been a systematic increase of 


institutional change instances noted for every institution itemized 


on the Utilization Test Survey. 
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Mr. Levrran. I do not know whether these figures are accurate. 
All I know is what I read in the official Government report, and I 
believe it. According to this report, the 591 CAA’s had a total outlay 
in fiscal 1972—and since they say these are preliminary figures, and 
I would not hold them to the last dollar——of $1.3 billion of which $750 
million were non-Federal funds and the rest were Federal funds. I 
would say that this represents quite a locai contribution to aid the 
poor, and consequently, I would maintain that this demonstrates that 
mobilization of resources called for in the community action program 
has been achieved. 

Finally, as far as the CAA’s are concerned, there has been a t 
deal of talk about the presumed conflict between CAA’s and city halls 
and county courthouses. The acting Director referred to it indirectly 
in the interview in the Washington Post to which you referred before, 
in which he implied that community action is a kind of subversive 
activity. Well, I would say this would be quite a charge against our 
city halls and county courthouses if these CAA’s were really engaged 
in subversive or un-American activities. There were 34 ‘public agenc 
CAA/’s before Congress, in its wisdom, passed an amendment provid- 
ing for CAA’s to become publicly sponsored in any city that wanted 
to take them over or be publicly designated private organizations on 
those cities that did not. 

A year after Congress passed the legislation, only 52 had become 
public agencies. I have not followed these figures since, but again 
the evidence is that the presumed conflict between CAA’s and city 


halls is more a man-bites-dog type of story, which our friends in the _ 


fourth estate like to play up and which gets the headlines, but which is 
not at all representative. 

Well, what does all of this lead to? I urge you to reject the idea of 
eliminating direct Federal support to CAA’s and leaving them en- 
tirely to the tender mercy and care of county supervisors and city 
halls and to continue with the support of the CAA’s at least at the 
present level. 

I would also say that experiences of the last 714 years have proven 
the need for an antipoverty agency in the Federal Establishment to 
speak for the poor and advocate for the poor. The 26 million poor 
people still remaining in the United States deserve an official spokes- 
man in the Government. 

I thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Levitan. I will yield my time at 
this point to Mrs. Chisholm who has an urgent meeting to attend 
elsewhere. 

Mrs. Chisholm ? 

Mrs. CuisHoum. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to thank you very much for your statement because I 
think you made a very, very important point that has not been indi- 
cated by several other persons who are so anxious to abolish the OEO 
agency. The point is for the first time in this country, many, many 
Americans have had the opportunity to move out into the social and 
economic midstream of the land. 

I would like to ask you two questions. It seems incomprehensible 
to me that the administration which is constantly speaking about the 
work ethic can set about eliminating all of those programs that 
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would eventually put people.into work and give them some hope in 
America. This administration is abolishing the entire program while 
at the same time recognizing that thousands of Americans, supple- 
mented by the returning veterans from the Vietnam war, will have 
to go on welfare. 

What I do not understand, and I think it needs to be said, is that 
the administration seems to have a real philosophy about poor people 
in this country whether they are black or white. 

There is a certain kind of philosophy moving about this country 
today in terms of the poor. en you can have someone like a Mr. 
Phillips, the head of the antipoverty agency, making the kind of 
statements that he has made, it is a clear indication that they have 
no feelings whatsoever. 

I want the record to stipulate that there have been some errors 
and there have been some mistakes made in the OEO agencies, just 
as there are mistakes made in just about every agency and every in- 


stitution where you have human beings, yet I do not want to throw ° 


out the baby and the water together. 

It seems to me that what we should do now is to evaluate. Wouldn’t 
you feel that instead of eliminating or talking about eliminating a 
program that has lifted many people out of poverty, that we should 
work on improving certain aspects of the program in the same way 
that we work to improve certain aspects of this Congress? 

Mr. Levitan. I would say to the latter part of your question, defi- 
nitely yes. To the previous statement, Mrs. Chisholm, I think you 
would agree that the reported statements of the acting Director of 
OEC to the press do not represent the views of this administration. 

You just had before you, I think, another official of the administra- 
tion, who showed a great deal of concern and sympathy for the pro- 
grams. He also has problems in finding ways to make up for the 
$700 million or $800 million that are being taken away from him. 
That is a different issue. But I really do not think Mr. Phillips’ views, 
or purported views, represent this administration. I hope not. 

Mrs. CuisHotm. Thank vou. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mrs. Chisholm. 

Mr. Steiger. 

Mr. Stetcer. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. : 

I join with the gentlelady from New York in thanking Dr. Levitan 
for his prospective and for his long experience in the evaluation and 
in viewing what happens in programs. 

One of the advantages that Sar Levitan brings to those of us who 
serve in the Congress and on this committee specifically, is a willing- 
ness to give us some facts and give us some data and give us a basis 
on which to make a judgment. 

It is that which seems to me is most important as we attempt to 
deal with this problem. I would want particularly to thank him for 
making available this 591 agency survey which otherwise has not been 
available to Members of Congress. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Steiger. 

Mr. Benitez? —- 

“Mr. Benrrez. I have no questions. 

Mr. Hawains. Mr. Levitan, I have only one question, and Mrs. 
Chisholm touched on it, I think. A little over a year ago, the full 
committee of the House Education and Labor Committee was dis. 
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cussing the question of organization or reorganization of poverty 
programs, 

At that time, the Administration had proposed some reorganization. 
However, an alternative or alternatives were really being discussed 
also, such as a family assistance | ae to name one only: 

The atmosphere was one of discussing this problem with the view 
that if the program was to be abolished or was to be transformed into 
something else, there would be an alternative presented. 

At the present time, so far as I know, the problem of abolition of 
the programs is not being discussed in terms of any specific alterna- 
tives. Perhaps in a vague way revenue sharing is being thrown out, 
but I think you have completely dismantled that idea as being a 
practical alternative. 

So far as I see, there is really no alternative being suggested. It is 
sort of saying to the poor people, well, the one thing that you might 
have had is being taken away from you, but we have nothing really 
to suggest except you go to city hall, or you go to the statehouse, and 
you try to get your assistance there. 

Is this, in your opinion, the present situation? Is there no alterna- 
tive, or no transitional period of any kind being offered, but some- 
thing being taken away without anything specific being really offered 
in its place? 

My. Levrran. Mr. Hawkins, I would say that both a family assist- 


ance plan and OEO are needed, and the two are not mutually exclu- ._ 


sive. In other words, I do not think that you can say “give them 
————money”-and-that-will -be-aH-that-will be required to end poverty. 
Providing a minimum guaranteed income is not enough. I think that 
in the first Nixon administration, efforts to expand medicaid, to sup- 
port housing for the poor, to improve education, and to expand 
Headstart, are all necessary as part of a comprehensive effect to attack 
poverty in the United States and to improve the social institutions 
of the United States. I would say that an income plan and social 
programs providing goods and services are not mutually exclusive. 
As far as transferring OEO responsibilities to other agencies, I 
do not believe at present that OEO should be abolished. I once wrote 
a book on OKO, and I have not changed my mind about the agency. 
I said 4 years ago that OEO ought to be continued for the reason 
I cited in my earlier remarks; namely, that we need an advocate of 
e the poor in the Federal Establishment. I would agree with the early 
wr Nixon administration approach which the gentleman on your right 
supported, and that: is the need to have a innovative organization. In 
other words, once a program becomes established, there is no reason 
why it cannot be transferred to other agencies, but we need some-- 
body with experience who will try new and innovative approaches 
and also act as an advocate of the poor. This revitalization of programs. 
is needed in all American cities, and for that purpose, I do not see 
in the immediate future the justification for eliminating OEO. 
Mr. Hawxrns. Thank you. I think you have answered the ques- 
- tions very well. 
Mr. Benitez. 
Mr. Bentrez. Mr. Levitan, you said earlier that the present budget 
ceiling should be maintained, but that the priorities should be changed 
and that basically the Great Society objectives should be retained. 
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Do you believe or do you find that the Congress is at present tech- 
nologically able to achieve this budget modification adequately ? 

Mr. Levrran. I certainly believe that until we amend the Con- 
stitution, the Congress retains the power of the purse. Whether Con- 
gress will have the will to do it or whether there will be a majorit 
in the Congress to do it, that is something you know better than 
do, Dr. Benitez. You can do it because you have all of the power and 
you have all of the knowledge to do it. 

Mr. Bentrez. Excuse me, that was not my exact question. My 
question was addressed to the technological difficulties or the potential 
technological difficulties of reorganizing a budget of this magnitude 
once it is channeled along some directives, and to establish others. 

Mr. Leviran. Well, since I happen to be an alumnus of the Con- 
gressional Research Service, I would be amiss not to plug that orga- 
nization and to suggest that it could stand a great deal of expansion 
and this applies-also tothe GAO:Although Congress has been doing 
a great deal to build up GAO’s evaluation capabilities, the agency 
needs additional resources. But at the same time, I think that if Con- 
gress wanted to reorganize the budget, it has the staff to do it and 
the congressional research people can help. You do have the where- 
withal and the knowledge, but I don’t know whether Congress will 
want to do it. oe 

Mr. Benitez. Thank you. - 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Levitan. You have made a great 
contribution to the subcommittee. 

The final witness this morning is Mr. John Kearse, executive director, 
Economic Opportunity Commission of Nassau County, N.Y. 

Is Mr. Kearse in the room? Mr. Kearse, we are running rather late. 
Would it be possible to have your statement entered into the record 
in its entirety and have you summarize from it? 

Mr. Kearse. Yes, Mr. Chairman. ; 

Mr. Hawxrns. We are pleased to have you before the committee, 
Mr. Kearse. 

[The document referred to follows: ] 


STATEMENT OF JOHN KEARSE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY 
CoMMISSION 


A NATIONAL CRISIS NOW EXISTS 


You don’t know me, but I am a 42 year old “Black Citizen” of this country. 
Needless to say, I have battled my way. through all the racial prejudices and 
discrimination which was painfully acknowledged to exist in our country for 
minority group persons. I am the father of a son, age 18, and a daughter, age 12. 
I am the holder of a Master’s Degree in Social Welfare. I have put in five years 
in city civil service and nine years in state civil service in professional capacities. 

In 1967, I recognized a need for Black people like me to join in the struggle 
to help people to remove themselves from the conditions of poverty in the United 
States, if there was ever to be any hope for the generation of my son and daugh- 
ter. I dedicated myself, energies and talents to helping people to work within 
the system in order to bring about orderly, and most importantly, lasting change 
within those systems as the way to protect the future well-being of their families. 
I based my philosophy upon my belief, as an American, that a lasting commit- 
ment had been made by our federal government to eliminate poverty in the 
United States of America. I was ridiculed and laughed at by people of more 
militant and revolutionary philosophy. However, because of my strong belief 
in my country, and the commitment it had made to its poor, I have persevered. 
I retained that belief in the American Commitment because I remembered how 
effective it was in our foreign relations as we rebuilt war-torn Europe and 
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Japan, a8 we poured our men, arms, money and technology into foreign en- 
tanglements in Greece, Vietnam, the Middle East and other places—because we 
had given our American word, our commitment. I also persevered as we engaged 
in an arms race of mind-boggling proportions because we were sworn to maintain 
our statute as the most militarily powerful nation in the world to be the guardian 
of world peace. 

I was, of course, disappointed each year when the so-called “War Against 
Poverty” at home began to receive less and less support through Congressional 
appropriations. However, as a believing American citizen, I allowed myself 
to accept the excuses of the “space race” as we poured billions and billions of 
our dollars into this program, rather than programs for solving domestic prob- 
elms which grew with each passing year. Finally, we decided we won that race 
to the glory of the United States of America, and we are curtailing that spend- 
ing of funds. The only question I still have is—what did we win? The Vietnam 
war, of course, was something for which uncounteé billions of dollars have been 
spent. Because we didn’t seem to know how to get out of it, I once again had to 
understand that we had to expend the necessary monies to provide our soldiers 
with every possible support to enable them to defend themselves and win, if 
possible. I can’t help but question the validity of the “Peace with Honor” we | 
have achieved. 

However dubious has been the cause, as cited above, the commitment of the 
United States of America has proven valid regardless of the costs in money 
resources, American soldiers, and internal disagreements on the part of its citi- 
zenry who did not agree with these commitments. Length of time and amount 
of money needed to fulfill these commitments did not in any way act as a 
deterrent. There was also a clear understanding of the fact that errors had to 
be made in the pursuit of those commitments as a necessary part of achieving 
success. This has always been the American way of solving a problem. We were 
reminded time and time again that we, the United States of America, have never 
lost a battle. . . nor have we withdrawn from a fight in dishonor. 

In 1964, this country committed itself to a “War Against Poverty,” dedicated 
to the elimination of poverty in this, the wealthiest and most powerful country 
in the world. It was declared a National Priority at that time. The minorities 
and the poor felt included as American citizens. However, as early into the 
fray as 1965, other matters such as previously described, demanded the national 
priority. The country did not opt for total withdrawal, but a subtle holding 
action was put in place. The proposed programs were restricted and funding 
was said to be limited and reduced in favor of the other pressing priorities 
of space, peace in the world, arms race and Vietnam. There was no effective 
way in which the minorities and the poor could legitimately focus the country’s 
Saree effectively upon the growing domestic problems with which they 

ad to live. 

On January 26, 1973, the treaty ending the United States involvement in 
Vietnam was signed. The arms race agreement with world powers was signed 
previously. Foreign aid has been appropriately reduced. The space program 
for the United States has been curtailed and it is time to heal our domestic 
ills, if we are to remain a strong nation. The “War on Poverty” to which this 
nation committed itself but never allowed to become anything more than a 
skirmish must now be won. 

Gentlemen, this domestic war effort has been publicly accused by the current 
Administration as having been a failure. It is our contention that this con- 
stitutes an indictment, not against the Economic Opportunity Act programs, 
but the government. This administration very clearly understand that any 
business enterprise which is uncapitalized, understaffed, and short on adequate 
operating capital, must fail to be successful. It is obviously the rationale 
which was applied to justify our efforts to conquer space, to win the arms 
race, and to achieve “Peace with Honor” in Vietnam, as an unending stream of 
manpower, support systems and money from our government was addressed 
--to- meeting our commitment to these national priorities to assure their success, 

I cannot help but wonder why these same considerations are not applied to 
the “anti-poverty” programs for the poor. It is a matter of Congressional history 
that: 

I. The national commitment to eliminate poverty in the United States 
of America was not fully accepted by some members of Congress; 
II. Each year at appropriations time, the newly established programs for ~ 
the poor were thrown into a state of panic and crisis as they awaited 
their fate to be decided by Congress; 
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The steady late funding did not enhance their ability to stabilize and 
focus their energies in the most effective and efficient way in many 
of the poverty communities; 

IV. The Congressional attitude toward these programs was not perceived 
as positive and supportive by elected officials on the local level and 
they acted accordingly ; 

V. After several years in operation, as is the case with normal business 
or agency operations, operating costs were increasing while federal 
appropriations were steadily being cut back, and; 

VI. Community Action Agencies were having to waste untold numbers of 
manhours responding to any and all kinds of unfounded charges 
levied against them by anyone a/ all in order to retain our funding. 

The aforementioned represents only a few of the problems with which the 
Community Action Agencies had to contend in their struggle to become a viable 
community institution for the poor. I am certain that Congress would have 
been able to identify these kinds of handicaps and impediments as factors 
beyond the control of the programs and agencies, and would have in all fair- 
ness held them “faultless,” if they were not the controversial Community Action 
Agencies working for the unpopular poor. What justification can there be for 
this kind of double standard? 

As a holder of a Master’s Degree in the Social Welfare field, I am particularly 
concerned over the fact that we have not yet been able to develop an effective 
evaluation design to accurately measure the impact of social programs. How 
do you effectively measure and prove the value a family derives from having 
their pre-school child enrolled in a Headstart Program? How can we prove 
that the growth and development of that child’s life was affected solely by 
involvement in the educational aspects of program to X degree; that physical 
and mental growth was due to the health and nutrition program and emotional 
growth due to the impact of the required parental contact and involvement 
with the ¢hild in the program? Or that the mother of that child would not 
have been. able to feel comfortable. enough to leave that child and enter a 
training program, which lead to a stable job and resulted in her being able 
to remove herself and her family from the public assistance rolls? How does 
one effectively measure that process of evolution and development of that 
human being in terms of the impact of the Headstart program? And how do 
you measure the importance of the advocacy role of the Community Action 
Program in terms of helping her initially to understand that Headstart will 
serve her; or helping her to deal with the Department of Social Services 
worker who is not responding to her budgetary crisis; or the assistance afforded 
her in dealing with her slum landlord? And what weight do you apply to 
helping her find the proper assistance to help her assist her older child to 
cope with a behavior problem in the school; or the legal assistance she receives 
to deal with an unscrupulous creditor seeking to repossess furniture she has 
paid for three times over already? And what measurement do you give to the 
support and encouragement provided her when she questioned her ability to — 
succeed in the training program? How do you measure these things? What is 
a fair dollar value? How do you prove that this person, now adjudged a “pro- 
ductive citizen,” would not have done the same things without the assistance 
of the CAP? 

I am forced to agree with a New York Sunday Times article which decries 
the inadequacy of evaluation tools available to the social scientist. I do 
contend, however, that, in spite of the adequacy of the tools, most evaluations 
of Community Action Programs have been favorable with identified weak- 
nesses which were traceable, if anyone cared to look, back to the points I 
have made previously on pages 5 and 6 of this statement. 


III 


WHY MAKE THE POOR THE PAWNS? 


When President Nixon first took office, he announced his disenchantment 
with the Community Action Programs and his intention to be rid of them. 
His big problem then was the fact that he viewed them as operating within the 
poverty communities as a kind of “parallel system of government,” operating 
within the local elected governmental structure in the various communities as 
they pursued their advocacy role for the poor. Obviously, during his first term 
of office, he was unable to prove that position, as local governments helped 
him to understand the value of the CAAs as a buffer for they who toiled at the 
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local level. He also witnessed, during that first term, a growing strengthening 
of relationship, between the CAA and local government in response to a 
mandate imposed by his administration as another tactic to kill off the CAAs. 

And now, of course, as his final onslaught, he has called the program “a dismal 
failure.” On behalf of the CAAs in this country and the poor people we serve, I 
have submitted, as part of my statement, a copy of the latest evaluation per- 
formed by OEO on the effectiveness of the CAAs in 591 communities in the 
hala a States of America. This report, which was published in limited numbers 

n January. 

The February 4th edition of the Washington Post reports that Mr. Phillips, 
the new Director of OEO, acting at the direction of the Office of Management and 
Budget, halted its distribution. We are submitting copies of this report to you 
as OEO’s own testimony to the inaccuracy of Mr. Nixon’s charge that CAAs have 
been a dismal failure, especially in relationship to his own mandated directions: 

Please take the time now to review with me some parts of that report. 

There is no need for me to review with you the public statements of the new 
Director of OEO, Mr. Howard Phillips. His sole task, as far as he is concerned, 
is to dismantle the federal government’s only identifiable agency dedicated to 
the priority of the poor. 

Gentlemen, if I do nothing else today, I must impress upon you the fact that 
while you are sitting here conducting these hearings, Mr. Phillips and the Ad- 
ministration have already implemented a plan of dismantleiment of OEO. All OEO 
staff have been apportioned out to the various agencies and are merely awaiting 
the assigned phase-out and phase-in dates for them to leave the agency. Not only 
has the Administration frozen the second half of fiscal 1973 funds, but Mr. 
Phillips’ first act upon assuming office was to take away the grant making author- 
ity from all of the Regional Offices and vest it in his office only. Further, Mr. 
Phillips has also instructed all Regional Offices that they are not to issue any 
grants to any grantee for any period longer than 30 days. Finally, he has re- 
scinded all travel authority for all OKO employees and they have been instructed 
not to communicate in any positive way with any of the CAAs. Certainly his 
intentions are clear. His every action is calculated to accelerate the deteriora-- 
tion of the CAAs around the country. 

If Congress does not take immediate action now, within a few months the 
CAAs will be dead, and there will be no agency left to relate to. We are request- 
ing that you not allow the poor to be the pawns in your struggle with the Ad- 
ministration. We are asking you to champion the interests of the poor. We are 
specifically asking that you enjoin Mr. Phillips from tuking any further action 
until Congress has made its decision. We are further asking that he be instructed 
to release the monies already appropriated for these programs for fiscal year 1973. 
He not let the country succumb to world-wide disgrace as it turns its back on 
ts poor. 

The message being given to those of us who have been engaged in a holding 
action on behalf of this country in the War Against Poverty is that the United 
States of America will now withdraw without honor. As one of those persons 
who was engaged in this holding action, one of the most legitimate questions I can 
ask myself now is what can I do to make up to my people, poor people, and my 
children for having had such an important role in duping them into a sense of 
pending hope and relief. Just as I have been duped, surely you, too, have been 
duped. 

I stand ready to take your directions and support whatever efforts you will 
undertake to see that the elimination of poverty is recognized as 7 HPF national 
priority for the United States of America in the beginning of this era of peace. 


FM: Howard Phillip Acting Director Headquarters OEO Washington, D.C.: 

TO: All regional directors OEO regions: 

ATTN: All communications operators MSG to be acknowledged by teletype back 
to HQ COMMCENTER as soon as received by your station ET. 


Effectively February 1, 1973, and until further notice, no travel or transporta- 
tion, by blanket authorizations or otherwise, shall be authorized for any officer or 
employee of a regional atl snene the regional director, without the prior 
approval of the Acting onal . 
director only within the imaimedtate area of the regional office. Effectively Febru- 
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ary 1, 1973, and until further notice. Annual leave which has not yet been earned 
by the employee shall not be approved. 
JANUARY 31, 1973. 


Subj: Approval of obligation of funds to OEO grantees: 
To: Deputy director, assistant directors, associate directors, regional directors, 
and other appropriate parties : 

Effective this date, and until further notice, the authority to approve the ob- 
ligation of funds for grants of assistance under the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964, as amended, if such assistance is administered by OEO, which approval 
authority was seen heretofore delegated by the director to the deputy director, 
to certain assistant directors, to certain associate directors, to regional direc- 
tors, to regional legal services directors, and other parties, is withdrawn. 

No such funds shall be obligated without the approval of the director. 

Additional instructions will be issued as necessary. 

HOWARD PHILLIPS, Acting Director. 


JANUARY 81, 1978. 


Subj: Funding instructions—II : 
To; All allotment holders, headquarters and regions: 

Hffective this date and until further notice: 

1. All headquarters and regional offices: Grants for which funding expired 
prior to COB, January 28, 1978, but for which funds were not released prior 
to COB, January 28, 1973, may be refunded for a period not to exceed Febru- 
ary 28, 1973. 

2. All headquarters and regional offices: Grants for which funding is to ex- 
pire after COB, February 28, 1973, but for which were not released prior to 
COB, January 28, 1973, may be refunded for a period not to exceed thirty (80) 
calendar days from the date of expiration PR present funding. 

3. All headquarters and regional offices: Grant for which funding is to ex- 
pire after COB, February 28, 1973, but for which funds were not released prior 
to COB, January 28, 1973, are not to be refunded prior to COB, February 28, 19783, 
and are to be refunded thereafter only if all normal procedures and verifica- 
tions are adhered to, consistent with the memorandum of this date, funding 
instructions-I, and with the memorandum of this date, approval of obligation 
of funds to OEO grantees. 

4. Pach grantee’s spending should be held to a minimum and monthly levels 
are not to exceed average monthly expenditures reported during the last 12 
months. 

. §. No new program or program components may be initiated and expenditures 
incurred for such by any grantee. 

The acting director, OEO, shall retain the authority to waive these restric- 
tions, in whole or in part, with respect to any particular grantee based upon 
particular circumstances. 


Subj: Funding instructions—I 
To: All allotment holders, headquarters and regions 

Effective this date, and until further notice, no grantee may be funded for a 
period exceeding June 380, 1973. 

This modifies previous guidances by establishing a date certain beyond which 
no grantee may be funded, and by amending the point of application from 
$200,000 to applicability to all grantees. 

This funding restriction is mandatory, rather than discretionary within avail- . 
able funds. 

Additional instructions will be issued by the Office of the Controller as 
required. 

C. Actions to secure outstanding performance awards will be suspended for the 
time being. 

D. No new training authorization will be issued unless essential to the com- 
pletion of previously agreed upon general programs. 

Howakrp Puiiiipg, Acting Director. 
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JANUARY 81, 1978. 
MEMORANDUM FOR ALL ASSISTANT, ASSOCIATE, AND REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


From : Howard Phillips 
Subj: OEO coutinun ton of hiring and promotion freeze: 

In his statement of December 11, 1972, the President froze all new civilian 

hirings and promotions by executive agencies, indicating that the freeze would 
be relaxed at the time of the transmittal to the Congress of the new budget only 
to the extent permitted by revised spending goals for fiscal year 1978. 
. The new budget, transmitted to Congress this date provides for the delega- 
tion to other executive agencies of most OEO programs for the termination of 
others, and for the dissolution of the agency at the end of the current fiscal 
year, June 30, 1973. 

Consistent with the budget message and with the intent of the President 
to effectuate a necessary reassignment of executive agency functions, the freeze 
aa apres and promotions will be continued at OEO until further notice, effective 

8 date 

Any exceptions will have to be approved on a case-by-case basis by the Office 
of the Director. 

Dn addition, the following actions are necessary to assure an orderly transi- 

tion: 

mie Transfer of personnel among offices must have approval of the Office of the 
rector. 

B. All positions currently vacant and those that become vacant revert to an 
ageucywide pool, office ceiling allocations are correspondingly reduced. 


{From the Washington Post, Feb. 4, 1978] 
OEO Curer Savors SHUTDOWN 
(By Lou Cannon) 


Th man who is to dismantle the Office of Economic Opportunity believes ‘that 
OEO has undermined authority, challenged the family, promoted the welfare 
ethic and eroded democratic safeguards. 

Howard Phillips, 22, acting director of the agency, is cheerfully looking for- 
ward to his task. 

“I personally believe in what I’m going to be doing, so it’s going to be a very 
easy job fur me to do from that standpoint,” Phillips said. “I’m not going to have 
ny mental hangups or reservations and I’m just going to hope that I have the 
judgment and the skill to do it weil.” 

The chief casualty of the dismantling—and the backbone of what Lyndon B. 
Johnson once called the “war on poverty’—are the 907 community action agencies 
scattered around the country. 

The budget presented to Congress by President Nixon last week suggests that 
local communities may want to use revenue-sharing funds to keep the commu- 
nity action agencies going. Phillips has no doubt that many of them simply will be 
closed down, and that is all right with him. 

Community action agencies, in Phillips’ view, often have become “captives of 
their staffs” and “really representative of no one.” He thinks that these programs 
and OEO itself have fostered “harmful illusions” about the nature of poverty. 

“I think in many ways OEO has had negative impact,” Phillips told The Wash- 
ington Post in an hour-long interview. ‘““‘When we spend public dollars, we have 
to decide not merely whether they’re being spent effectively but whether there 
are some ways in which they’ve been harmful. And to the extent that we have 
promoted the welfare ethic out of OEO, to the extent that some people funded 
by us have advanced the notion that the main values of American life are with- 
out merit, then I think OEO has done a great disservice to this country. And 
unfortunately there have been a number of instances of that.” 

Phillips concedes that OEO has become a symbol for the poor, but he does not 
believe it a symbol that should be perpetuated. 
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‘To me, OKO has come to symbolize a number of unfortunate things,” Phillips 
said. “It’s come to symbolize challenges to the importance of the family. It’s 
come to symbolize the seeking of change beyond the ken of orderly democratic 
process. Boycotts and demonstrations and riots and so forth and so on may be 
legal. They shouldn’t be subsidized by the federal government. And even if they’re 
conducted privately, they tend to erode the kind of ~ormal majoritarian demo- 
cratic safeguards that are incident to the electoral process.” 

The destruction of community action agencies—whose representatives met in 
Washington last week and voted to raise a war chest of $75,000 to fight the issue 
in Congress and the courts—comes at a time when an OKO evaluation of the 
agencies celebrated them for their effectiveness in mobilizing local resources “to 
help the poor become self-sufficient.” 

The evaluation, based on a study of 501 of the 907 agencies, found them working 
ete with local governments and making institutional changes of benefit to 

he poor. 

“The total emerging picture of community action clearly shows that CAAs are 
rapidly becoming very positive forces in their communities that can play sig- 
nificant roles in helping communities rise to the challenges of revenue-sharing 
and other forms of government decentralization,” the evaluation stated. 

The biggest challenge to revenue sharing, as it has turned out, may be trying 
to stretch the money to pay for the community action agencies in communities 
that want to keep them. 

The evaluation was published in limited numbers in January but Phillips, 
acting at the direction of the Office of Management and Budget, halted its 
distribution. 

A number of employees nonetheless passed the survey around, and the docu- 
ment is likely to become a cornerstone of the political arguments made by com- 
munity action representatives on Capitol Hill. 

Many of the OKO agencies have an admittedly small constituency in Congress. 
But the community action agencies, in the views of their backers, have the 
potential for generating congressional support because they are scattered around 
the country and have local ties. 

“Hven where they’re not popular, the city governments have used them as a 
buffer zone with poor people,” says one OEO employee. “When they go the buffer 
goes too.” : 

This is why such big-city mayors as Chicago’s Richard Daley have protested 
the community action closedown. In the big cities, the community action agencies 
employ a heavy proportion of blacks and other racial minorities. In the rural 
South, community action agencies are sometimes a major employer. 

Across the country, community action agencies employ 184,500 persons, half 
of whom were below the poverty line when they were hired. They make an aver- 
age annual wage of $5,200. | 

“There’s very little chance that many of these people will be picked up by local 
government,” said Wayne Kennedy, president of the National Council of OEO 
Unions. “Many of these people are poor people who-are going to be forced back 
onto welfare.” 

In the eyes of Kennedy and other OEO activists, the closedown also will put 
pressure for jobs on the all-white construction unions. He says that AFL-CIO 
President George Meany “is not prepared to deal with this pressure.” 

The supporters of OEO see the closedown of the agency as an indication that 
the government, under the Nixon administration, has given up on the poor. 

“Hyven when you earmark funds for the poor, it’s unlikely that the money will 
get there,” Kennedy said. “When you throw it into the general pot, there’s no 
chance they will get it. What we’re asking for in seeking the retention of the 
community action agencies is spending $828 million on the poor, the equivalent 
of one lousy subsidy for a big corporation.” 

Kennedy’s hope is that the Nixon administration will report a reorganization 
plan including OEO to Congress and that Congress will reject it. Even if this hap- 
pens, however, it is questionable whether Congress can force a President to spend 
money on an agency that is part of the executive office of the President. 

On the other hand, Congress will definitely have a say about the future of the 
OKO legal ‘services program, which President Nixon maintains he wants to pre- 
serve in the form of a legal services corporation. 

Last year, Congress substituted its own legal services corporation for the 
Presidents plan after both sides refused to compromise. Mr. Nixon promptly 
vetoed the bill. 
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This year, the administration has earmarked $71.5 million for legal services 
and declared its intention to resubmit a bill to Congress. Phillips, who played an 
important role in the fight over the corporation last time, said the new bill hasn’t 
been written yet. 

When the legislation is submitted to Congress, probably in mid-February, the 
administration will have the whip hand. Legal services will have no home in OEO 
after the office is abolished July 1, and the administration, in effect, is saying 


‘to Congress: pass the President’s bill if you want to keep legal services going. 


Five Democratic senators nonetheless introduced their rival bill for a legal 
services corporation Friday and proposed appropriating $171.5 million to fund 
it instead of the $71.5 million requested by Mr. Nixon. 

The main issues on legal services, however, are ideological rather than 
economic. 

The President last year proposed a corporation that would be appointed en- 
tirely by him and that would restrict political activity and lobbying by the legal 
services lawyers as well as the type of legal actions that could be filed. The 
Democrats, led by Sen. Walter Mondale of Minnesota, Edward Kennedy of 
Massachusetts and Alan Cranston of California, responded with a board that 
would be appointed from a variety of sources and would impose few restric 
tions on attorneys. 

_ The same kind of fight is brewing again. 

Phillips says that legal services programs have in many cases served the 
objectives of the lawyers rather than of the clients. He gave this example: 

“The way the legal services program is now structured, if a client comes in and 
says, ‘Mr. Legal services attorney, I want a divorce, the attorney can say, ‘Gee, 
I’m sorry. This week we're just suing the President, try us next week,’ and the 
client doesn’t have much choice. Similarly, if the attorney pursues a particular 
course of action and the client doesn’t like it, there isn’t much the client can 
do about it.” ; 

He also points to political and organizing activities conducted by lawyers who 
have tried to “politicize” and “radicalize’ the poor and who spend a dispropor- 
tionate amount of their time with anti-government test cases. 

This picture of an OEOQ-sponsored legal services program which serves mainly 
as a battle station for harassing the establishment is contradicted by Theodore 
Tetzlaff, who heads the OHO legal services program. 

He says that OEO attorneys have 1.2 million clients. These attorneys spend 
42 per cent of their time on domestic relations programs, 18 per cent on con- 
sumer and job issues, 12 per cent on housing problems, 10 per cent on juvenile 
problems and most of the rest of their time on issues of veterans’ benefits, wel- 
fare and Social Security. ' 

“Less than one-half of 1 per cent of the time spent by the lawyers was in group 
representation or class actions,” Tetzlaff said. 

A similar conclusion was reached in November by William R. Klaus, chairman 
of the American Bar Association’s Committee on Legal Aid, in a reply in the 
ABA Journal to criticisms of legal services made by Vice President Spiro T. 
Agnew. 

“The professional record of legal services lawyers as a group has been exem- 
plary,” Klaus wrote. “This record, far from showing that these lawyers have 
been irresponsible or unresponsive to their clients’ needs, shows that they have 
vigorously and in the preponderance of cases successfully represented their indi- 
gent clients.” —- 

Phillips would not agree. 

“Legal services lawyers ... have been organizing chapters of the National 
Welfare Rights Organization, they’ve been organizing chapters of the National 
Tenants Organization, they’ve been organizing United Farm Workers Unions 
around the country with taxpayers’ funds,” he said. 
~ It is an open secret in the dying OEO that Phillips and Tetzlaff, 28, the office’s 


legal services director, disagree on fundamental issues. 


Tetzlaff is a staunch defender of legal services and wary of restrictions on the 
type of service an attorney can offer a poor client. He believes that good attorneys 
will be reluctant to work for any legal services programs unless they offer their 
clients the full range of actions that would be available to a paying client. 

But Tetzlaff, who has been caught in a crossfire between Phillips and poverty- 
lawyer groups, also believes that local boards of attorneys should advise lawyers 
and even impose restrictions consistent with the canons of indicial ethics. 

Too often, Tetzlaff said, a young attorney in a legal services program is like 
a doctor just_out of medical school “asked to perform open heart surgery.” 
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Another medical analogy, one that is far more critical of OEO attempts to 
limit legal service activity, is offered by Michael Bennett, administrator of Cali- 
fornia Rural Legal Assistance. 

“Phillips apparently wants a legal services program with lawyers prohibited. 
from using the traditional tools of their profession,’ Bennett said. “That’s simply 
fraud. It would be like establishing a program of ‘doctors for the poor’ and pro- 
hibiting the doctors from prescribing anything but aspirin.” 

The “medicine” prescribed by Phillips last week for the entire OEO was 
strong. 

Taking over as acting director at a time that job security fears were sweeping 
through the agency, Phillips ordered a flat ban on promotions, hiring and non- 
local travel. He algo sent out an order limiting refunding of grants to a 30-day 


basis. 

The limitation was an understandable one for programs which are being phased 
out or transferred. In the case of legal services, complains legal rights lobbyist 
Noel H. Klores, the action “simply amounts to harassment.” 

Phillips also distributed an explanation of the OKO phaseout whitch showed the 
work force reduced from 2,271 on June 30, 1972, to 1,500 this June 80. These 1,500 
will be transferred to other agencies with more than half of them (834) going 
to the General Services Administration. 

Of the declining OEO appropriation, $33 million will be transferred to the 
General Services Administration for “liquidation activities.” 

This bluntly worded phrase and Phillips’ actions in his first week as OEO 
acting director showed that the administration was wasting no time in bringing 
the war on poverty to its inconclusive end. No one could have been happier about 
it than Howard Phillips. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN KEARSE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ECONOMIC 
. OPPORTUNITY COMMISSION 


Mr. Kearse. Thank you, Congressman and members of the com- 
mittee. I thought to have the opportunity to get into some indepth 
discussion around the faith in the future of OEO and the community 
action agencies. 

I think one of the things I did want to bring to the subcommittee’s 
attention this morning is the fact that while this committee is meeting, 
the new Director of OEO is very busily engaged in the task of dis- 
mantling that agency as we have known it. : 

I have supplied as part of my material some of the internal cor- 
respondence that he has been sending out to the various regional offices 
relating to mandates and directives which he has issued to these offices, 
which are geared only to acceleration and demise of community action 
agencies in the various local communities. ; 

I need not refer to the kind of rhetoric which he has been using in 

the public media as it relates to the poor and the agency which he is 
now in charge of as a new Director. I think that what I felt was an 
urgent need to appear before this subcommittee, and request that you 
do several things. : 
_ No. 1, we are requesting that you not allow the poor to be the pawns 
in your struggle with the administration. We are asking you to cham- 
pion the interests of the poor, and we are specifically asking that you 
enjoin Mr. Phillips from taking any further action until Congress 
has made its decision around the future of OEO. 

We are further asking that he be instructed to release the moneys 
already appropriated for these programs for fiscal year 1973. We 
would also like to request that the Congress declare that the elimina- - 
tion of poverty in the United States in this decade of peace of the 
beginning of this peace era, be its No. 1 national priority. 
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I was the director of one of the local community action agencies, 
and I entered into this field because I felt that my training and my 
talents and my energies and my wile were needed if it were to be 
successful. 

I have applied myself suey. to that task, awaiting the time 
when the country would be able to pick up on its commitment to the 
poor. And, of course, the first thing we get at the point where this 
opportunity would seem to be available to the country, is the President 
without question indicating that he is willing at this point to withdraw 


-from what was never war on poverty, but from withholding action on 


poverty. 

I personally feel and acknowledge the fact that I have been duped 
also, but most of all, I feel that the poor and the minority groups in 
this country and my son and daughter have been duped in terms of 
what the future may hold for them. 

I think that we have come—and there are a number of us in Wash- 
ington today, and we are trying to see as many Congressmen and 
Senators as we possibly can—we have come to offer an indication of 
our support for the Congress if it has the will to take the action 
necessary to champion the causes of the people of this country. : 

We are trying to visit both with friends and with known foes and 
those who may not have enough information in order to share with 
them some of the things that we are concerned about. 

_ One of the things that we brought and entered as part of our testi- 
mony also was a utilization test survey data for the 591 CAA’s, and, 
of course, this report, as I indicated in my statement, was suppressed 
by Mr. Phillips at the direction of the Office of Management and 
Budget almost immediately after the President’s budget message was 
delivered. 

The reason for that suppression is quite obvious when you review 
this report. The President declared that the community action agencies 
were a dismal failure. This report prepared by his Office at his direc- 
tion under his guidance and according to new directions and mandates 
which he imposed upon the community action agencies as to how they 
should operate, stands and puts the lie to that statement. 

This survey indicates that, in fact, the community action agencies 
and community action programs: of this country have been very suc- 
cessful—not only have they been successful in assisting the poor with 
Federal funds, but they have also been successful in ere the 
resources of the community in a way which has enabled them to do an 
awful lot more than was intended that they be able to do with the kind 
of money that was being appropriated by Congress. 

I would commend this report to your attention and study because 
it says things like: 

Nevertheless, there is now emerging for the first time a national picture of 


community action achievements in terms of the basic mission emphasized by this 
administration. 


It says: 


Even at this early stage in the project, the picture clearly shows that the ad- 
ministration redirection of community action was on target. It is already produc- 
ing highly constructive mission results in both urban and rural communities, and 
the trends indicate that continued efforts in that direction will produce sub- 
stantially greater returns on a small investment. 
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It further on to state and recommend that the U.S. Govern- 
ment would do well to take the necessary action to encourage and sup- 
port this kind of movement on the part of the CAA’s at this time in 
terms of strengthening them and improving them, and certainly dis- 
mantlement of that agency is not the way in which this particular 
recommendation can be carried out. 

At the time of our thinking about the need to do something before 
the Congress in terms of Naas our concerns, we were concerned 
with the continuation of OKO. We have had second thoughts as it re- 
lates to the continuation of OEO, particularly if OEO is to continue 
under the direction of the man who is now the Director of that agency. 

What we would like to do is to modify our request to Congress and 
state that we maintain that there is a need for an agency within the 
Federal governmental structure which is dedicated to the priority of 
the elimination of poverty in this country, to be established outside of 
the Office of the President, an agency that is responsible to Congress 
and an agency that will have earmarked funds with which it is to 
carry out its mission. 

In my report, in my statement I also allude to the fact that certain 
elements have continued to playing community action throughout its 
history, which in the normal course of any business or agency opera- 
tion would have been taken into consideration in terms of the kinds 
of | ap that CAA’s were thought to have. 

f course, none of these seem to be applicable to the community ac- 
tion agency because they were not your normal kind of service agency 
in the community, nor were they your normal business structure in the 
community. But any business that is undercapitalized, undermanned, 
and constantly plagued with problems on an almost daily basis in terms 
of the crisis, is a program or a business slated to fail. 

The poor, in their anxiety to demonstrate their ability to do some- 
thing and to do something worthwhile in this struggle particularly 
as they look forward to the day when they would in fact become the 
No. 1 priority in this country, did not quite understand that they 
should fail, and there were significant successes that can be pointed to 
by all CAA’s in this country and all of the people who were involved 


--in-that program. 


Mr. Levitan referred to maximum feasitle participation, and the up- 
ward mobility of the program was referred to by Mrs. Chisholm. And 
certainly these are some of the benefits that accrue to people who are 
involved in the program. 

We wanted to also indicate that revenue sharing to the poor is a 
myth—special revenue sharing which is supposed to incorporate all of 
the categorical grants into a single body and be issued forth to the local 
municipalities and governments to be used at their discretion, and as 
they see fit at that level to address themselves to the problems of the 
poor constituents at all—in the eyes of the poor in many, many of our 
communities in this country. aa 

Local communities are beset with problems in terms of management. 
of their own cost of government. Nobody—very few, I should. say, of 
those local officials—really know how much moneys they are receiving 
from the Federal Government at the present time, and when that sud- 
den realization comes, the poor who have always been low priority, 
who will continue to be a low priority, and therefore, there will be no 
programs available to serve them in those local communities. 


ye 
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We did some research in the community in which we live, and we 
determined—and this is not really known at the present time to our 
local officials until we began telling them—we determined that our 
community of Nassau County, N.Y., receives a total of $2,702,947,197 
from the Federal Government in fiscal year 1972 from various sources. 

The sum of $1,569,309,000 represents moneys that they have acquired 
through defense contract, Department of Defense, because we are 
heavily aerospace area. But $1.2 billion is coming from other sources 
within the Federal governmental structure. ; 

When the impact or the threatened loss of that kind of income which 
is certainly holding up and sheering up most of the service structures 
in every area of human need is brought to bear on a county such as 
Nassau, where the residents are apparently decrying the high rate of 
property taxes, is the ability in resistance to increase public assistance 
allocations to the poor, we can pretty well predict and anticipate the 
kind of reaction that is going to take place. 

We don’t feel that we can afford to find ourselves at the mercy of 
those kinds of factors, factors which are beyond our control. We 
continue to feel that there is a need for the Federal Government—— 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Kearse, at this point, what specifically do you 
anticipate as a result of this loss in income, and the discontinuance of 
these programs at the local level, realizing that antipoverty programs 
are not the only ones being cut, but that housing cutbacks are taking 
place at the same time, that aid to the disadvantaged minorities in 
elementary and secondary education, and other programs are also 
being cut. What can we anticipate, let’s say, by June or July? 

Mr. Kearse. By June or July, I would expect that the impact of 
these cutbacks will have landed very heavily on the local jurisdiction. 
They will be faced with the task and the chore of trying to maintain 
a level of service, either in education, health or housing, subsidy 
building, et cetera, that they apparently are maintaining. 

If, in fact, there are no longer any subsidies or grants with which 
to assist them in the performance of those tasks and those responsi- 
bilities, it means that they are going to have to dip into the general 
funds of the jurisdiction. 

The major source of revenue in a Comat. such as Nassau is the 
property tax. The property tax is an onerous kind of tax which falls 

eavily upon those who are property owners. 

There is a sales tax and there are taxes that are levied at other local 
jurisdictions in terms of townships and villages, et cetera, but the basic 
source of revenue in those communities is the property tax. 

What that means is that those taxes or that tax which is a regressive 


" kind of tax, will automatically be the source to which they will have 


to look in order to just maintain the same levying of service that they 
are currently providing now to their constituents. 

If they cannot get the community to accept the tax increase or if 
they feel that it is politically unwise to impose that kind of tax in- 
crease, the only things that is going to happen is that those services are 
then going to be cut down and cut back. What that means is that where 
there are not now sufficient services available, there will be even less 


. Services available to people. 


Mr. Hawkins. at do you think the impact on people will be 
who are denied these services? I think it is pretty obvious that a 
financial crisis is facing many areas, and I am sure that Nassau County 
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is no exception. The poestouey of getting additional local funds 
through taxation is rather remote. Many of these programs will not 
be supported. In programs where individuals have been employed as 
paraprofessionals and otherwise, they will be out of jobs. The things 
that have been holding together communities such as this and others 
will be longer be available. x 

Do you anticipate that this may create serious tensions at local 
levels? Welfare obviously is not going to absorb this. We are already 
talking about violence and crime on the streets and yet we will have 
many more individuals on the streets who will have no faith in their 
- Government as a result of these cuts. 

I am just wondering what will individuals in positions such as the 
one that you and others occupy with the economic opportunity com- 
mission of your county, what do you anticipate that you can do, if 
anything? 

Obviously, you yourself, I suppose, will be out of business as far as 
operating this aeeney: 

Mr. Kearss. I think another part of my statement alludes to the 
fact that when Mr. Nixon came into office, he made it clear that it was 
his intention to do away with the community action program. He 
considered it a sort of parliamentary governmental structure within 
the local elected governmental structure. 

I think he was helped to be educated by the local officials who inter- 
reted it to him that it was beneficial to those local elected officials 
or the programs to be there inasmuch as they acted as a buffer between 

them and many of the problems that existed in those communities. 

And we feel, and we think that we have pretty good support from 
our local jurisdiction. We feel that we will probably survive as an 
entity, as an agency. eas Sot 

If that means that we will be able to conduct an administrative 
program of sorts without too much guts in it in terms of services, the 
agency could survive as. an entity. The delivery of services, however, 
will be diminished by whatever degree it is being diminished because 
of the lack of funds. 

The tensions that are already beginning to run high in many com- 
munities is something that I don’t think that the President has con- 
sidered. Further, I don’t think that he really gives a damn about it, 
if vou will excuse\the expression. 

It is the kind of thing that I allude to when I say that I have been 
duped and it is the kind of thing that many, many other black and 
minority group so-called leaders are saying as they recognize the fact 
that they have been used to perpetrate a hoax upon their people. 

There is a growing discussion among us that if we had paid attention 
to history as to what brings about lasting change, that we would have 
been. doing other kinds of things in this country and that perhaps the 
thing that we ought to begin to do now is that we ought to begin to try 
to pull together that kind of intelligency and apply it in that direction, 
as opposed to applying it to working within the system. 

That is a very deep felt and honest statement. I came today because 
T am trying to continue to believe that there is a democratic govern- 
ment existing within the United States, and that I, as an American 
citizen, in spite of the fact that I am a black and a minority in this 
country, can expect that there will be an effort on the part of Govern- 
ment, a government such as the United States of America, who can do 
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anything in the world that it sets its mind to do, who finds endless 
resources to do those things with, who can acknowledge and accept 
gross errors and mistakes as long as they are pursuing the goal and 
objective, and the country that cannot withdraw from a war in dis- 
honor, I do not believe that the country is willing to withdraw from 
the domestic war which is yet to be waged. 

I frankly am coming and pursuing this route at this particular time 
looking for reassurance. I, as one of those people out there who have 
been in the forefront and in between, am looking for reassurance that 

i ‘to my children because they are the ones 
for whom I have worked and that this country will be a good place for 
my children to grow up and live in, and they will be treated with 

uality and respect, the same as anybody else, and that this country 
will, in fact, not bow down to what appears to be happening today. 

I have brought to Washington about 3,000 people today, and the 
are walking around the Capitol, and they are within the Senate build- 
ings and the House of Representatives, and they are talking to the 
Con men, and they are talking to Senators and they, too, are ask- 
ing or the same kind of assurance. 

consider myself a responsible individual. I do believe in the system 
of government which I think had been making some studies toward 
becoming one which I could be personally proud of, and therefore, I 
am here today. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Kearse. 

Mr. Steiger ? \ 

Mr. Stercer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. . 

I am impressed by the statement that you have made. I think it is 
helpful to us and I appreciate very much the candor with which you 
make it. 

There is one point that intrigues me a little bit about what you 
have said which is that portion of your statement that deals with 
whether or not you need an OEO particularly. 

If I heard you correctly, you said you do not necessarily need that 
agency, that you think you need some agency within the Federal Gov- 
ernment that has as its goal, in your words, I believe, the elimination 
of poverty. 

I am somewhat concerned about whether the agency needs to have 
as its goal the elimination of poverty or did you not go far enough in 
saying that you do not have to have per se a headquarters OKO type 
of operation. At some point, are there not some fundamentals within 
the concept of community action participation by those involved, an 
effective mobilization of resources other than just the Federal 
resources ? 7 

Did you leave a part of it out, or are you saying only that it has to 
have as its function, the elimination of poverty ? 

Mr. Kearse. I would like to read a statement that is being circulated 
at this particular time and it relates to a national commitment. 

Mr. Sreicer. A statement by whom? 

Mr. Kearse. By the people who are with me today.-It says: 

In 1964 an Act of Congress recognized poverty by creating the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. \ 

This priority was considered so important that it was placed in the Office of 
the President so that it would be given the personal care and attention that its 
importance demanded. The national commitment was never kept. 
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I do not want to-read the entire thing, but, in effect, what I am 
saying is that—— 

Mr. STEIGER. ar not? Iam sorry. ‘ 

Mr. Kearse. Well, I can and I will then. 


The national commitment was never Kept. While the war in Southeast Asia was 
funded at some $60 billion to $75 billion a year, the war on poverty was never 
funded at more than $2% billion a year. 

In 1972, an Act of Congress provided for the continuation of the war on 
poverty. At the same time, it authorized continuing expenditures for this purpose, 
and even appropriated the funds. On January 28, 1973, the President of the 
United States requested and arranged for the end of the war on poverty, a dis- 
honorable end because the battle has not been won, peace is nowhere in sight. 

This is surely not in keeping with the stated policy of the United States. The 
policy of peace with honor surely in the accounts which have been committed to 
dismantle and disfund anti-poverty programs, the intent of Congress has been 
disregarded. 

We request of all Congressmen and Senators that they examine fully the 
situation and take the position that the Office of Economic Opportunity must 
continue, that there must be one agency in Washington which will not only carry 
out a national commitment to eliminate poverty in the United States, but will 
insure that it is made the number one priority. 

We specifically request that Congress insure the enforcement of the legislation 
that was enacted September 19, 1972, when they extended the Economic Oppc:- 
tunity Act, that they declare the elimination of poverty the number one nriority 
of the Government of the United States, that in order to implement this goal, they 
insure funding which is earmarked and at a reasonable level to carry out the 
commitment of the war on poverty until an honorable peace has been won. 

Now, much of that was extraneous to the question, I thought. But, 
I think that what I am saying is that the country owes the poor the 
dignity afforded by an Office of Economic Opportunity. 

It served as the single agency within this Federal governmental 
structure that was established for the purpose of dealing with the 
problems of the poor. 7 

I said that we would rather identify that now, because we do not 
think that the individual who is heading up that agency has the inter- 
est of the poor at heart, and therefore, it does not necessarily have to 
be an Office of Economic Opportunity, and that this individual is ap- 
pointed by the President, but that it should be an agency outside of 
the structure or outside of the Office of the President which is answer- 
able to, perhaps, Congress. 

We feel that perhaps because the Congress is the same level of Gov- 
ernment as the President, that once again, it will receive the personal 
care and attention that it requires to carry out its goal. ; 

Mr. Srercer. I appreciate your clarification on that issue. You did 
respond directly to my question. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Thank you. 

Mr. Benitez. 

Mr. Benttez. I have no questions. ee 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Kearse, may I ask you what specific directives 
you have received from the Office of Economic Opportunity since Mr. 
Phillips became the Acting Director? And, based on your knowledge 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity regulations as well as on the 
legislation, do you believe that these actions, or these directives, or the 
Director’s actions in line with the directives, have been within the 
limits of the regulations as you know them ? 
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Mr. Kearse. I believe that, if I am understanding the legislation 
correctly, Congress specifically stated that neither community action, 
economic development and legal services should be transferred or in 
any way tampered with. I do not know how the exact language was 
stated, without its consultation and consent. 

To me, what has been proposed and what is not in operation, what 
is well underway, is a clear disregard of that particular mandate by 


Congress to that agency. 

Me Phillips has already identified the number of staff people at 
OEO who will be going to HEW, to HUD, to GSA, and I want to get 
back to GSA, and other Federal agencies, some of which are not too 
clear at the present time. 

He has further mandated that the field representatives not be in 
touch with community action agencies, and field representatives are 
normally our contact point with regional offices for information, tech- 
nical assistance, and so forth. 

The mandate says, “in any positive or encouraging way.” Mr. Phil- 
lips has also mandated, and I gave copies of some ’s which I 
shared with the subcommittee, from Mr. Phillips to the regional offices, 
indicating that they could not issue any grants for any period in the 
excess of 30 days until further notice at the present time. 

For instance, what I am trying to say is, everything is in motion to 
put this opearation out of business by June 1973 1n accordance with the — 
zero budget that has been proposed for 1974. 

None of the cperations—or an operation such as mine, for instance, 

“who will carry over into the new fiscal year—have been given any 
kind of indication that there will be time afforded for any orderly 
winddown of business. : 

What we have been told to get ready for is, in fact, that people who 
have been transferred to GSA have one specific task, and that task is 
to reclaim all of the Federal equipment which now exists in those com- 
munity action agencies in the various local communities. - 

Funding on a 30-day basis can only mean chaos, panic, and anxiety 
in those community action agencies, and as people begin to worry more 
about themselves and their own fate, they begin to do less in terms of 
performing the task for which they are in business. 

I fear that that will be.a contributing factor to the rising tension in 
those communities we talked about. 

Mr. Hawxrns, I want to thank you, Mr. Kearse for your very com- 
plete statement. I think you have made an excellent witness. 

We do hope to explore deeply some of the illegality that has been 
involved in some of the actions which have taken place. The subcom- 
mittee will hear many other witnesses tomorrow, which I think will 
develop this thought. I am very glad to get your reaction to that 
question. ; 

Mr. Benitez? 

Mr. Bentrez. I have no questions. : 

Mr. Hawxrns. The subcommittee stands adjourned until tomorrow 
morning, February 8, at 9:30 in this same room. 

[Whereupon, at 12:35 p.m., the hearing adjourned, to reconvene 
at 9:30 a.m., February 8, 1973. ] 
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PROPOSED ELIMINATION OF OEO AND RELATED 
LEGISLATION 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1973 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SvuBCOMMITTEE ON EQuaL OprporTuNITIES: 
OF THE CoMMITTEE ON EpucaTIon aNp Labor, 
Washington, D.C. 
The subcommittee met at 9: 50 a.m., pursuant to recess, in room 2175, 
Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins (chair- 
man) presiding. : 
Present: Representatives Hawkins, Chisholm, and Benitez. 
Also present: Hon. Carl D. Perkins, chairman of the full committee, 
and Hon. Frank Thompson, Jr. | | 
Mr. Hawkins. The Subcommittee on Equal Opportunities of the 
Committee on Education and Labor is now in session. The first wit- 
ness we will have this morning is Dr. Deton J. Brooks, president, 
National Association for Community Development, Washington, D.C. 
Dr. Brooks, you are not a stranger to this committee, and we are 
pleased to welcome you and look forward to hearing your views. - 


STATEMENT OF DR. DETON J. BROOKS, JR., PRESIDENT, NACD, 
WASHINGTON, D.C., ACCOMPANIED BY CLIFF INGRAM, SECRE- 
- TARY-TREASURER, NACD, AND EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, LB.J. & C. 
DEVELOPMENT CORP., MONTEREY, TENN. ;.AND MARK WHITTA- 
KER, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, ELK AND DUCK RIVERS COMMU- 
NITY ACTION, PETERSBURG, TENN... is gree ok, 
Dr. Brooxs. Thank you so much, Mr. Chairman. tee ous 
The last time I appeared before this committee, I myself was what 
you call a CAP director and was heading up a community action pro- 
- gram in Chicago. I have been promoted since then to the position of - 
the Commissioner of the Department of Human Resources, but as you 
have so ee sir, I am here in a capacity this morning as presi- 
dent of the National Association for Community Development. | 
I will be speaking, therefore, in the testimony which follows as.the 
president of this voluntary organization, which is not only composed 
of professionals but is composed of thousands and thousands of 
people over the country who have been interested in the welfare of 
the poor and are the poor, themselves, ne 
‘Here let me introduce to you, sir, also with me this morning is the 
secretary-treasurer of the organization, Mr. Cliff Ingram, who is 
sitting to my right here. Whereas I come from one of the largest cities 
in the United States, Mr. Ingram comes from a very small area up in 
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the hills of Tennessee, a place called Monterey, Tenn. With Mr. Ingram 
is another rural director, Mr. Mark Whittaker, executive director of 
the Elk and Duck Rivers Community Action at Petersburg, Tenn. 

I think having these gentlemen here with us this morning reinforces 
the kind of concept that this program has stood for and what it seems 
to me America has stood for all of these years, and that is that this 
problem of the poor is neither a: white problem nor a black problem, 
as so many have tried to point out, or an Indian problem, nor an urban 
problem nor just a rural problem. It is a problem of all America. 

For this particular reason, these gentlemen can bring to this com- 
mittee, sir, as we talk and as we comment further, not only what they 
have seen in the larger areas of the country but what they have seen 
in the smaller areas of the country. As I have been ‘living in large 
urban centers and working in large urban centers most of my life, 
believe me, sir, the problem also ete to be a large rural problem, 
because so many of the people who have come to the large urban areas 
have come there ill equipped from a number of the rural areas. 

I used to say some years ago, before our high state of technology in 
this country, that there was what you might call the pullout; in other 
words, the association of commerce and industry tried to get a surplus 
labor force coming down from the hills of our more rural areas, at 
that particular time. As technology has changed, there has been the 
problem of the pushout, and certainly before the advent of these kinds 
of programs such as the OEO program, it was apparent that there 
was either the inability or the unwillingness of certain areas of our 
country in the rural areas to deal with those problems and to give these 
people the kind of support that they needed. I wanted to point thet 
out, sir. | 

You have before you and will have before you a complete text of - 
my remarks. So that the committee might have an opportunity to talk 
and to ask questions and for me to attempt to answer, and also for . 
these other gentlemen to make their input, I will try the best I can, 
sir, to summarize what is in fact in this document and I would hope, 
sir, that it will be a sufficient summary for us to have a further inter- 
course about it. 

Mr. Hawkins. Dr. Brooks, your statement in its entirety will be 
entered into the record without objection at this point. You may 
proceed with your summary. - 

[The statement referred to follows :] 


STATEMENT oF Dr. Deton J. Brooks, Jz., PRESIDENT NACD, Wasuineron, D.C. ? 


My name is Deton J. Brooks, Jr., I am the commissioner of the Department of 
Human Resources for the city of Chicago. I was appointed to that position in 
early 1969 following the creation of the department. Prior to that time, between 
1964 and 1969, I was the executive director of the Chicago Commitiee on Urban 
Opportunit;, the Community Act Agency of the city’s antipoverty program. I 
have been a board member of the National Association for Community Develop- 
ment since its earliest beginnings in 1965 and I have served as the assoctation’s 
president since December 1970. 

Tn presenting the testimony which follows I will be speaking as the president _ 
of this voluntary association which is composed for the most part of admin- 
istrators and workers in community action programs, but which also has 
organizations concerned for the future of domestic human services efforts. 


- 


1 This presentation was made by Dr. Brooks, president of the National Association for 
Commun ty Development, before the House Subcommittee on Hqual Opportunity on Febru- 
ary 8, 1978, Washington, D.C. 
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The founding purpose of the association was to enhance professional personnel, 
to assist communities in developing comprehensive human development programs, 
to support and atrengthen the concept of community aetion, and to stimulate 
research in the arcaa of community development, The asseclation haw a menbere 
“ptt of 5,000 men and women representing over 400 pubile and private community 
action agencies across the country, 

Ina vital sense NACD holds the pulse of the Natlon’s poor through its member- 
ahip, It knows at first hand the trugle and harsh dally facts of poverty, A great 
number of these men and womon themselves rove out of poverty to thelr present 
positions of leadership within thelr communities, My testimony represents (he 
views of NACD, but in a real sense NACD speaks for the Natlon's poor, 

The leadership of NACD, ite board of directors, and Increasingly ite rank and 
file membership, has been clearly aware of the lengthy preparat@on made by the 
administration to repress thin Natlon’s federally funded human services: pro: 
grains, In particular we have observed over the past 8 years the mounting thrent 
ugiinst the comunity action program central to the operation of the Offfee of 
Keonomle Opportunity, . 

During this time the association has unequivecably stated ita postition in publie: 
No splnoff of programs related to community actions effectiveness; a national 
commitinent (o the continuation of the Office of Economie Opportunity as the only 
donwnstrably effective model available for social change; and expansion of the 
community actlon program concept Into every human serviges program area 
where strategies flexible to human needs and aspirations are required. 

The assvciation has made repented efforts to Inform the administration as to 
the worth of community action as a strategy for soclal change, Yet there must 
be grave doWotw-thattheloformution ever reached the highest councils of the 
administration, ; 

As long ago aw' February. 1071 NACD foresaw and warned the administration 
of the mistaken direction {¢ was pursuing, At that tine we wrote to Mr, Donald 
Rumefeld, Counsellor to the President, concerning this ixsue of the future of 
community action and the interpretation of the original intent of the Office of 
Economle Opportunity. We knew that the community action program was under 
close scrutiny by the udiministration, Our position was that the concept of come 
munity action should be made an integral part of any strategy deallng with the 
problems of the poor. We based that position on the concerete accomplishments 
that the Ll had established throughout the country in over 900 com- 
miinities, We did not denounce the adininistration's efforts to reorganize govern 
ment nor ite proposals for revenue sharing, ‘The letter to Mr. Rumsfeld was in 

_ reply to a nationally televised interview he gave, The letter stated in part; 

“We belleve that if you reexamine the events surrounding the establishment 
of OKO, you will find that you have neglected to mention an Important element, 
ORO was not merely to be an office concerned about the poor, but a broad 
atrategem for intense involvement of communities In the solution of thelr prob- 
lema through community action. In effect, the term, community action, became 
uniquely identified with the antipoverty effort. 

“President Lyndon B, Johnson, in his message to Congress, March 16, 1064, 
rnald: “This program asks men and women throughout the country to prepare 
long-range plans for the attack on poverty In thelr own local communities, These 
are not plans prepared in Washington and imposed upon hundreds of different situ. 
ations. They nre based on the fact that local citizens best understand thelr own 
problems, and know best how to deal with those problema, 

“Congressional intent was made clear tn title II of the Beonomie Opportunity 
Act of 1964. It states that activities under title II were ‘to provide stimulation 
and incentive for communities to mobilize thelr resources to combat poverty 
through community action prograins developed, conducted and administered with 
the maximum feasible particiaption of the residents of the areas and members 
of the groups served * © ¢’ 

“Khven the Green Amendment, passed 1907, ald not lessen the Importance of 
community action In the Office of Economie Opportunity. On the contrary, it 
renfirmed and strengthened the ideus of local initiative. 

“Unfortunately by thig time, the national emphasis program had moved into 
the forefront of the antipoverty effort. Congress, encouraged by various special 
interest groups, had earmarked large sume for national emphasis prograins erod- 
ing the vitality of these community action efforts, =~ 

“Our concern at this juncture is that the vitality of many good programs of 
benefit to our communities be eroded no further; and that the original concept 
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of OKO, so important to an understanding of these programs, be placed in proper 
perapective; large scale transplanta, without adequate safeguards springing 


‘from community action, will, we are afraid, not return to OKO to whore it started, 


but deprive it of its lifeblood. ' 

“The concept of community action aw expressed in the Economic is ba 
Act of 1061 is, in fact, harmonious with principles expressed by the Prosident 
in his proposals to return power to the people. It would be u great tragedy 
if the experience of the past 6 Piet with ita inistakes and successes, were 
not drawn upon in developing this presidential objective: and if the intent of 
the 1004 KOA were risread at a juncture xo crucial for future generations.” 

In this letter and in public for the past 8 years, an I have stated, the National 
Association for Community Development has sought to place the concept of 
Community Action within the broad context of stratogles available for domestic 
progress, . 

The lesson of the sixties was clear: people want to have a hand In molding 
thelr personal destinios, the instrumonta to encourage thelr participation in 
human services programs answored that need. We-have repoatedly stated that 
increaned ee nee te of Community Action as that Instrument Is called 
for based on ita past and present accomplishments, NACD views the continuation 
and the increase of Community Action as the most certain path this Nation 
can take to obtain the objectives of equal opportunity, 

A rotroat from this lesson of eons participation goes countor to all we 
havo learned over the past 40 years. It runs counter to the domestic leadership 
given the Nation by Congress and by past administrations, It runs counter to 
the will of the American people to live up to the highest Ideals of our form of 
governinent. j 

Let me at this point quote in part from a report in the “New York Mmes" 
of February 4, 1078, written by Jack Rosenthal. 

“Consider, for example, the budget’s dismantling of the OMico of Econoinic 
Opnortunity—and, in particular, the total elimination of the Community Action 
prograin, This effort to stimulate employment, health and other services for the 
rol a 077 urban and rural communities has, for 7 years, been tho keystone 
0 : 

. “Why bury the Community Actlon program? Three different budget sourcos 


" gave threo different, even contradictory, rationales, and the pinchpenny ex- 


planation won even greater currency late in the week with the disclosure 
that tho administration had withheld an internal evaluation that judged the 
program to be “high!z constructive.” 

We do not know what the reaction will be if milllons of Americans are dented 
access to the participatory structure of programs such as Community Action. 
‘he reaction may be very costly indeed, Hopefully, it will not be on the level 
af the disturbances that wracked this Nation during the past decade. 

The question is one of privilties, Is the future of 60 million poor and near: 
poor on a level of priority with foreign policy and the Defense Establishment? 
We belleve that is the underlying question out of which our national domestic 
wtrategie* should proceed. 

NACI favors the stewardship of Federal Government over the ideals of 
our democracy, not over people, Government should seek those domestic strategies 
which increasingly bring more people into tho social fabric. The programa 


attached to these strategies have the objective of bringing people increasingly... . . 


into the socloeconomic mainstream of Amorican life. The domestic role of 
Government {s to hold open the doors of gs Pee toall, 

Who stands to lose {f Community Action is allowed to collapse? Close to 45 
percent of the Nation's poor are involved in the program or in related pro- 
grains. CAP agencies give local government and residents the authority and 
responsibility to implement programs designed to combat the local causes and 
conditions of poverty, Through the agencies, close to $1.5 billion in direct services 
reach the poor, According to OKO 1071 figures 88 percent of the poor are either 
women, children, or the elderly—in other words people who are caring for 
children or disabled relatives, people who are either too young or too old 
to hold jobs, people who are ll, disabled, or attending school. It will be the 
poor on welfare, those out of work and those in dead end jobs who will be 
hit hardest by the closing down of this program and of the others slated for 
either termination or cutback. 

The impact of the budget’s retreat from human priorities will hit every 
inhabited pocket of poverty across the Natlon—whether it be inhabited by 
white, black, or Puerto Rican, native American Indian, or Chicano, It will 
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atrike in small towns, o8 well as in the large cities. It will hit rural communities— 
fully half of the 900 plus Community Action agencies are located in rural 
communities. 2 

It threatens to close down over 8,000 neighborhood centers which directly 
serve the Nation's poor through Community Action and through its related 
service programs. It will mark the end of a program which placed 20,000 
farmworkers on jobs in 1971, In the same year through OEO aponsored pro- 
grows 8,800 migrant and seasonal farmworkers earned high school equivalency 
degrees, and an additional 8,650 went on to college and to University, There 
are 68 Indian Community Action agencies which Include tribal counell funded 
to develop and manage programa for that long oppressed group. Threatened 
are 250 projects dosigned to meot the apecial social, economic, and health needs of 
the elderly, In 1071 there were 420 CAP agencies serving 600,000 youths through 
programs focused on drug abuse, vocntional training, employment needs, pollce- 
youth relations, and small business ventures, There are 01 grants for manpower 
development at stake. Community Action agencies are funded for 71 public 
service careers programs, Without Community Action tho housing services 
prograin will be ended; it provided tenant counseling, in the areas of fair 
housing and code enforcement, It helped the poor to obtaln help in repatring thelr 
homes, The list could go on, This only skims the surface of the many activities 
which CAP agencies have undertaken in rosponse to the stated needs of the 
poor in thelr communities, 

By O10's own Internal evaluation we learn that Community Action agencies 
have been “very positive forces in their communities,” according to the “New 
York Times” of February 8 the evaluation study shows no signs that localities 
in significant numbers judge the program to be against the best Interests of their 
communities, In fact the report states that “muniteipal and county or local govern: 
ments have been extremely supportive of Community Action programa, at least 
since 108." ‘The report goes on to state that the prograins have not become, over 
the years of existence, bogged down by bureaucratic overgrowth, “According 
to the new evaluation, the local agencies have shown significant Improvement 
in mobilizing outside resources, For the reporting agencies alone, the report nald, 
‘it {4 significant to see a growth from $116 million mobilized in 1 to 838008 
millfon in 1972." " 

NACD contends that the fasnues at stake in these machinations over the future 
of OKO and other programs runs counter to the entire thrust of four decades of 
bipartisan support given to social change in America, The programs developed 
out of a strong and progressive consensus moving toward soclal justice, Thus 
fur no renson hag been offered for thelr termination other than the need to save 
money, Yet, it Is doubtful whether in the long run this action will save money 
and certainiy it will not save the Hves, the hopes, and the aspirations of the 
8 million poor people presently involved in Community Action, nor will {t save 
the millions of others benefiting from the other social programs threatened, 

The social programs at stake here today were developed in reaponse to one basic 
question: what good is it for people to have rights if they do not have the means 
to exerclae those rights? The programa were developed to mect the needs of a 
socloty in which three out of four citizens Hve well and where the others—0 
million fn number—live either in poverty or on the edge of poverty, under: 
employed and scraping for survival, 

The strategy of community action was originally chosen by the architects of 
OKO ns a means to effectually replace Che welfare approach of handing benefits 
down to people with the concept of a hand up. In its concept community action 
implements the town hall meeting tradition, In its workings it attracta the poor 
{nto full participation aa citizens, The objective of the community action ap- 
proach has been to bring the poor into the total fabric of our soclety's economle 
and social pattern, ; 

The community action approach was not chosen only because of the accom- 
pPiishments it had earlier recorded in more Hmited programs, nor because it 
offered a more hopeful alternative to the welfare system, It was chosen in great 
part because of the failure of cabinet level Federal departments: to reach out to 
the poor effectively, OBO ended the fragmentation of social programs by centering 
the delivery of services around community action. No concrete evidence exists 
to show that the old line Federal agencles are reconstructed in terms of their 
priorities for the poor, There is not adequate evidence that they are either {n- 
clined or equipped to continue the activties of community action which reach 
out to the disadvantaged, Without Implementing the community action approach 
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.. I¢ le doubtful whether any means to reach out to people other than the already 


dexpixed welfare approach can be expected. The membership of NACD seriously 
doubts that the American poor will gladly adjust to a return to this regressive 
and humillating approach, 

But perhaps most alarming is tho timetable advanced by the adininistration 
for the dismantling of OKO and the Implementation of special revenue sharing 
for community development. As you know the budget message speaks of provid- 
ing localities the option of continuing community action programs through rove: 
nue sharing, But in actuality as thing presently stand title 221 is voided, and OKO 
and its community action program are dead and buried. There is no assurance 
that Congress will pass the mpectal pevenoe serine bill in which funding for 
community action might falls the earllest we have been told that such funding 
would become effective would be July 1, 1074. For many communities a funding 
gap already exixts, or will soon exist, covering the span of time between the 
near future and July 1074, 

Wan {t realistic of administration sources to suggest (hat localities during this 
GO to 1Ranonth funding gap period carry community action programs with general 
revenue sharing funds? Competition by human services programa for these Iinited 
finds will have to take place against flerce local demands for physical a 
monts, for ald to schools and to mass transit, and for local property tax relief, 

Me board of directors of NACD I particularly pessimiatic about the chances 
of the vaat majority of community action programs surviving this period, The 
danger extends to both urban and rural areas--anywhere that already has 
problems obtaining funds to maintain baste services and facilities, 

We have no guarantee that local government will bo given alternative moans 
to continue the programs, No plan has yet been offered by the administration. 
Meanwhile, action to dismantle OF) has begun and {ft fs being carried out as 
awiftly ax possible, Realistically speaking no option to maintain community 
netion programs has been given to localities, Logislative concern for the future 
of community action must be quickly directed to this discrepancy, 

If wo look beyond the present crisis and take community action's survival 
for granted, there in still the question of the viability of form it will take as 
pirt of community development, No linkages Into cominunity development have 
boon xpelled out for elther it, or for the related human services programs effected 
by the budget message. 

Inherent in this thnetable is a direct contradiction of the creative federalism 
it purportedly secks to carry out. You cannot return the power to the people 
when you deprive them of programs to develop their minds and bodies so that 
they may understand and use that power; and in effect destroy the very strue- 
tures which gave them a grassroots volce in this democracy, 

Yot Jt would appear that the administration has sounded a Federal retreat 
on the needa of people, at a time, I might add when {it should heed the needs 
of people more carefully than ever before, For we who have worked In‘ the 
urban and rural communities of this Nation have witnessed the apread of soclal 
problems beyond the poverty boundaries drawn up only a few yenra ago, 

Let me comment briefly on the scope of these needs as viewed nationally, 

A look at recent census data for Jarge cities Indicates that 40 percent of the 
poor and near-poor may now Hive outside poverty boundaries; and that 40 per- 
cont of the Nation's unemployed Hved outside these arenas, There hag been a 24,7 
percent increase in the number of single parent families since 1000, To an in- 
creaning extent our marginally poor communitios are expected to care for (he 
montally handicapped, the elderly, and the neglected child, The point I am mak- 
ing js that aoclal and community change continues to spread throughout our 
urban, metropolitan areas, and that many of (he problema identified with slums 
and the poor 10 years ago may now be identified alxo with the middle-class, with 
nonpoverty arenas, yes, and even with our suburbs, In effect, there i4 a more presse 
ing need today for community action than over before as whole new population 
groups seek to be heard at the local and Federal level, NACD maintains that the 
ndministration—in ita budget—las turned a deaf car and a blind eye not only on 
the poor with thelr newly-won hopes and economic status, but on the middle 
classes with thelr newly developing needs and frustrations which cry for 
recognition, 

‘here ix no reason for the United States to retreat on the issues of improving 
the quality of fe, nor in vigorously extending equal opportunity to all, Six years 
ngo { spoke before the Brookings Institute on this issue in the context of “mun- 
power! an instrument for social change.” With your permission, Mr, Chairman, 
I would like to enter the text of that presentation into the record of these pro- 
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ceedings, In summary that talk focused on our Nation's having reached a level of 
productivity and technological sophistication which made it feasible to consider 
& more human manpower policy. Tho talk outlined the cooperative approach we 
had utilized in Chicago to involve business, industry, government, community 
groups and people of all backgrounds and interests in a concept of work which 
both employed people's talonts in more meaningful ways and also xatisiied their 
private needs by making tho job fit the person. The presentation reflects the opti- 
mism we all knew during the yenrs when community action was considered as 
central to the operations of the Office of Economic Opportunity. Through commu. 
nity action we could see the possibility and value of discussing more humane 
shifts in the use of the Nation's work force, — 

Community action today can prove us with new Insights into the problems of 
human dovelopment in areas of health, education, and welfare, It can provide 
the bridge wo must possess to span the gap between human resource programing 
and true community and nelghborhood development. 

America still has the potential, both physically and spiritually, to realize the 
great idenis vur Nation was founded upon, Why should we now retreat from a 
path which would lead us to greatness on the national as well as on the Inter- 
national scene? More directly to the issue, will the legislative branch of govern. 
ment atand Idly by to witness tho destruction of those programs for social change 
by which i¢ and ecarlior administrations distinguished themselves in creating? 

Today, more than a strategy which works {6 at stake, In moving against OHO 
and Community Action tho adininistration secks to destroy the heart of overy 
related human services program. Have wo learned peoine over the past 40 years? 
The budget proposes no new human services programs, those programs it spares 
will receive no significant funding Increases, The need for a national priority on 
hehalf of people—all the people—as well as attention to the problems of crime, 
anfety, and family stability are largely ignored. ‘To where are we being led by 
this administration? Let us act to keep Intact what has worked, Save OKO, save 
Community Action, The future prosperity of this Nation ts inextricably bound to 
the resolution of this situation, 


Dr. Brooxs. Also, I want to introduce two documents into the rec- 
ord, with your permission, sir. One is a statement on manpower that I 
made several years ago, “Manpower: An Instrument for Social 
Change,” which was made before the Brookings Institute’ 5 or 6 years 
Nyro. 

Mr. Hawkins. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

[The document referred to follows :] 


MANPOWER! AN INSTRUMENT FOR SOCIAL CHANGE 


At 8 a.m. this morning, on the 16th day of November 1067, the population of the 
United States of America reached 109,082,503, This represents an increase of 
21,518,207 persons in the 7 short years since 1060 when the last official census 
revealed that this country was inhabited by 178,464,236 people * * © and 4 
days from now, on November 20, at 11 a.m., the population will total 200 millon, 

Ina great measure, this increase has proved to be a blessing, for it has crented a 
heulthy demand for more goods and services, thus providing more jobs and a 
atandard of living without parallel, It has helped to increase the industrial and 
commercial strength of the country, and has been a prime factor in making 
yomnible the longest continuous upward trend in the total economy that this or any 
other nation has ever experienced, 

om an overall view, the American Nation is strong, vigorous, healthy, and 
affluent, 

The United States produces some 42 percent of goods and services in the non- 
Communist world © © * the Gross National Product will reach $1 trillion 
hefore 1075 * * * our technology constantly provides new breakthroughs which 
fmprove our living conditions * * * and employment is at an alltime high, 

Generally, (he American people Hve on an economic and soclal plane un- 
paralleled in the history of elvilization., In most arens—especially in progressive 
rban arens—even those citizens who are considered to be at the bottom of 
the economic scale need to fear the threat of. malnutrition * * * and they 
have access to some kind of housing and health services, 

In contrast, consider those countries where there {gs complete economie and 
xoclal dislocation, where people are living in the streets and dying of atarvation, 
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India, for example. In its present state, it would be impossible to define for that 
nation a comprehensive manpower policy of the type that is now feasible in 
the United States, 

What rankes the difference? The difference Hes in the fact that the United 
States has achieved a degree of technological sophistication and productive efil- 
clency which has completely changed the-manpower requirements of the country, 
It is possible in the United States today to realistically talk of human use of 
human belngs—and to shape a manpower policy around this concept. 

Hore, in the United States, we can address ourselves to a comprehensive 
manpower policy which optimizes the creative potential of the people of the 
country in terms of the continuous socioeconomic development of the Nation's 
total resources, 

In defining manpower today, it is possible to pose n far greater question 
than was possible in the pint It Js now possible to ask: “How can the produetive 
energies and potential of more than 200 million people be generated to further 
the development of the total society ?” ; 

We are able to postulate that question because our technology and our pro- 
ductive capacity have created the socioeconomic climate that makes it possible 
to aupport thia concept. 

No longer do we have to consider human beings only in terms of thelr capacity 
to feed the Industrial maw, Instead, we can consider them in terma of their 
own potential, and in terms of harnossing that full potential for the benefit of 
the total soclety, 

Let us briefly review cortain aspects of our economic development which sup- 
ports this thesis, For ages, through the middle of the 10th century, even in our 
own country, productive capacity was based on the toll of slaves. Whether 
the syxtem was moral or immoral, the fact remained that machines had not been 
developed which would make degrading human exploitation unnecessary, 

Fiven after developing technology obsoleted slavery, our embroyo industrial com- 
plex demanded a constellation of human dutles which precluded human use 
of human beings, except for only a selected few. 

Gradually, over the years, we have seen a phenomenon develop. As technology 
has increased, productivity has increased, but even as this has happened, the 
Industrial complex has been less demanding on human beings, Working hours 
have lessened: the dependency on human labor has decreased: and with the 
burst of aclentifie knowledge of the past two decades, we approach an era where 
work and lelsure can. bo component Ingredients of the Hfe of every man and 
woman, : 

Thua, the very nature of society today demands a relook and reevaluation of 
our manpower policy in terms of the realities of modern society. No longer can 
manpower policy be defined In terms of industrial needs alone, for it 1s a fact that 
all of the people of this great Nation ean be housed, fed, and clothed under our 
oe economic system with only a fraction of the human input required in the 
paat, 

Thus, a new definition of manpower policy can now tnke this reality into con- 

sideration. It can be brond enough not only to conalder the needa of production, 
but its less demanding human role in production makes {t possible—nlmost im- 
pernative——that the needs of human beings be conaldered in that definitlon. 
— This manpower policy {s {nextricably interwoven with social policy; for the 
minute one begins to talk of human welfare, one leaves the pure phenomena of the 
marketplace and begins to give consideration to factors other than purely 
economic ones, 

These aro the considerations which have caused me to cast a definition of man- 
power in the mold I have described, if the objective of a manpower policy is to 
make each individual of soclety a productive member of that society, commensu- 
rate with his potential, 

If we truly believe that by doing this we make for an even atronger society, 
then to accomplish this objective we must not only take a look at the Individuals 
who make up fhat soclety. but we must also take a look at the society Itself. We 
must discern the structural deficiencies of that society which handicap our effort 
to achieve the objectives of our manpower policy. 

Thus, a manpower policy designed to release the creativity of all human beings 
must of necessity have n built-in strategy to modify institutions and environ- 

ments which limit our ability to attain these objectives. 
' A atrategy of social change is inherent, therefore, in today’s manpower 
strategy. 
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It 1s within this context, then, that I would like to consider the manpower 
a ia in our urban areas and to suggest some methods of dealing with that 
problem. 

Some 80 percent of the people who live in our urban areas are fully involved in 
the total life of society, but it is still a fact that technological and social advances 
have brought about grave dislocation for the other 20 percent, 

They do not share in the wealth of economic, social, and cultural advantages of 
the Nation. In short, they exist In a subculture of disadvantage, allenated from 
the mainstream of socioty, 

In a study of urban disadvantage which we conducted in the city of Chicago, 
haar by the following factors which contribute to social and economic 

slocation, 

We examined the social climate and found at that time approximately 700,000 
persons whose Income level placed them in the poverty class—40 percent of those 
persons were receiving some form of public assistance. In addition, we learned 
that children under 18 represented 68.1 percent of the city's poor, 35 percent of the 
umes were headed by women, and 81.4 percent were hended by persons 65 years 
and older, 

Our survey of the economic climate showed that the city’s overall unemploy- 
ment rate was approximately 3 percent, but we also found that in some areas the 
. unemployment rate among non-public-assistance residents was well over 80 per- 
cent, and there were approximately 40,000 young people in the 16-to-21 age group 
who were out of school and out of work, 

They were concentrated In 24 communitlos within the elty of Chicago, These 
areas contained 40.5 percent of the city’s population, though not all were poor; but 
G68 percent of all poor families Mved in these congested areas, and so did 00 

recent of all public ald recipients, 48 percent of all adults with education no 
igher than the eighth grade, and 67 percent of all male juvenile delinquents, 
Another {mportant fact was that these 24 communities contained 85 percent of 
all substandard housing in Chicago. 

Jobs alone cannot solve the problem of the urban poor nor of the estimated 80 
milion Americans who crowd the pelief rolls or try to subsist on the 88,100 a 
yenr (for a family of four) which has been called the poverty level. 

When we speak In terms of merely getting a person a job, we are talking about 
puplosioent in much the same context in which it has been regarded throughout 
Netory. 

However, once we move away from the concept of employment as human 
fodder to feed Into the Industrial complex... the minute we move from that 
to a manpower concept which Includes In its definition the total utilization of 
the human resources of society, we will have moved 180 degrees in our thinking 
and our practices, ‘hus, the consideration of human being and thelr potential 
becomes the prime objective of that policy. He must bo ralsed to the level of 
adaptability. 

In taking under consideration the fact that manpower policy can—-and should— 
be used as an instrument for social change, we cannot separate the human ele- 
ment from the technological change or the industrial need. 

Tho human being, of course, needs education, training, and competence. His 
health i4 a factor in his abliity to get and hold a Job—and so ts his environment, 

‘Therefore, wo are talking about people... we are talking about the Negro 
who Is gradually becoming the major human component of the Inner elty... we 
ure talking about the Spuntsh-speaking residents... we are talking about the 
whites of Appalachia... we are talking about the 10,000 Amertean Indians in 
Chicago... weare talking about every vaco and every color. 

Not only that, we are talking also about members of minority groups who have 
acquired the necessary education and training, but whose potential has been 
nied and vitlated by the socio-economic forces against which they must 
contend, 

Tet there be no mistake—jobs are available, A recent report on job openings 
in the Chicago area revenied that more than 60 percent of the openings reported 
to State employment offices in the area had been on file for more than a month. 
The report Nsted 18,707 vacancies, of which only 2,880 were for proferstonal, 
technical or managerial employees. The report concluded by stating that a large 
percentage of these lower-level jobs had been available for more than 80 days, 

Why, then, are so many people unemployed in the city of Chicago? There are 
several factors, most of which were listed in our study of the syndrome of dis- 
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advantage as it affects Chicagoans, These Include lack of education and training, 
health, welfare, family status, and crime rates, 

Yet, in problng the question of available joba and the lack of people to fll 
them, several other factors must be taken Into consideration, Among them are 
proximity, social barriers, transportation and housing, 

Virst, consider the fact that most of the 18,707 Job openings wero not located 
within tho city of Chicago, but in the suburbs and outlying areas, The movement 
of industry away from the city has deprived tt of its major labor source which 
{4 still located within the city. In May, the Bureau of Labor Statisties reported 
that between 1960 and 1065, more than half of Industrial construction pérmits 
wero for plants outside the central city. 

Since most people below tho professional or highly-skilled level cannot afford 
to live in the suburbs, this Industrial shift creates a problem of transportation, 

lor the majority of persons who Hve in the suburbs and commute to the city, 
this poses Iittle or no problem, But, for the worker from the Inner elty who must 
travel the other way, the situation is reversed, During the morning rush hours, 
trains, buses and other publle transportation converge on the clits; at the end 
of the day, traffe flows the other way... and the person who commutes Into 
tho clty can usually afford the price of commuting. 

Not so for the average Inner elty worker, If he must travel to the outer ring 
to carn hia Weing, ho nenally spends far more in time and money slmply getting 
back and forth to his job. 

A recent study by the Chicago committee on urban es A showed further 
evidence that when a calculation is made on the basts of the thme a lower-Inecome 
worker puts in getting to and from his job and the cost of transportation (which 
In some instances runs higher than 870 a month)—tho actual realization of 
usable income drops from $2.60 an hour to $1.90 an hour, 

Many local communities are taking tho Initlative in bringing about needed 
changes. For instance, in Weston, IL, when the TIlinols State Legislature failed 
to pass an open housing law—the lack of which threatened the acquisition of a 
huge Industrial and sclentifie complex in that city—the municipal government 
decreed that any person would have access to the housing of hig choice within 
the community, regardless of race or origin. 

This local decision won for Weston the world's largest atomic accelerator, A 
contrasting example involved the move of Fifth Army Headquarters from the 
south side of Chicago to Fort Sheridan, I), Housing discrimination against 
minority groups In the new setting led many of them to abandon pesitions they 
had held for years, 

Tho experience of Weston, Ill, provides a fitting example of the type of local 
action which can make {t posalble for a person to have casy access to a point of. 
employment almply by being able to live closer to the job. 

A totally comprehensive manpower concept requires educational and legal 
processes, including laws, to break down the social obstructions and provide 
members of minority groups access to communities outside the Inner city core, to 
which they are now mostly confined, ~ 

Transportation {8 as essential for the person leaving the city to work as it {s 
for tho person coming into the elty, Industry could help solve this problem by 
providing subsidized transportation from certain points, 

One of the major limiting factors which prohibits the full utilization of our 
total manpower naassets ta health, Let me quote from a recent manpower report. 
entitled, “Joblesaness In urban slums,” issued enriler this year by the U.S, De- 
partment of Labor: 

‘Wealth problema are more widespread and health standards much lower {fn 
alum areas than In more affluent rections of cities and the country generally, How 
much of the subemployment of slum residents fa traceable to chronic health prob- 
lema and disabilities cannot be estimated precisely, but probably around 10 to 20 
percent of the individuals involved have such problems, 

“Of the alum residents who were jobless and secking work. 6 percent considered 
health problems the main reason for thelr unemployment, And the proportion of 
men with disabilities so great that they are unable to work fa much higher fn 
poverty than nonpoverty areas. 

“Undoubtedly the overcrowded housing and poor physical environment of the 
slums (that fs, the presence of refuse and rate) contribute to there and other 
differences in disease rates, The poverty of the nvernge resident also Hmita his 
diet and makes him unable to pny for adequate health services, And deapite the 
high incidence of {lIness and disability among them, alum residents conapicu- 
ously lack adequate medical services and horpital facilities, public or private.” 
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Dingnostie and treatment facilities are a necessity in bringing an end to the 
waste of human potential because of the lack of medical care; and those who are 
kept from full productivity because of physical ils should huve avallable re- 
sources for rehabilitation, 

One other inhibiting factor In achleving a comprehensive manpower policy Is 
the problem of day cure for young children, Unfortunately, a vast number of 
households in the inner elty are headed by women, many of whom could-—and 
wotld—work If adequate faciithes were available for the care of thelr children, 

This is a problem to which government—ninielpal, State and Federal—-aniust 
address itself, establishing day care centers in the inner city and staffing them 
with competent, child-criented porsonnel, 

The problems of that 20 percent of our urban population can be solved through 
the application of the technological advances we have made in the past 2 decades; 
but those problems must be approached at every level of the total socioeconomic 
structure, 

Industry must realize that in order to operate, it needs a readily avallable man- 
power pool from which to draw * © * and it must be equally aware of the fuct 
that when it moves from urban areas to suburban sites, it automatically de- 
creases the source of manpower which 1s available. 

With the rapld expansion of the geographical arenas of our metropolitan com. 
munities, it is folly to deny a person the right to Hve close to his job, to provide 
AWift and reasonably priced transportation for those who must travel consider: 
able distances between home and job, 

' But it means more than this, for we are faced with the problem of rebuilding 
the inner city as a place where any citizen may have access to all the advantages 
that socloty has to offer. 

rhe elty and the suburb must become an entity, each perhaps retaining its own. 
autonomy, but working together in the realization that each reaps benefits from 
the profits of the other, 

Again, industry, which spends hundreds of millions of dollars advertising for 
personnel, should allot some portion of that money to traln people for the jobs 
(hat go beguing for months, 

Nor should any segment of the populace neglect its role in helping to alleviate 
some of the problems of Inner elty: schools, about which we talk so much and do’ 
KO little. If there is any one area in which we should all be wuited, it is in the 
»realm of education and training, for this problem Iles at the core of an enlight- 
ened manpower policy. 

In discussing tho problem of manpower and how it can bring about needed 
Roclal changes, it has been necessury to stress the role of industry In helping to 
develop & manpower policy which envisions utilization of full potential of the 
Nation's human resources, 

But, 1€ ts not industry's Job alone, In fact, in our complex society, It would be 
{imposible for industry to accomplish this task without help from the public 
sector and the general populace, For this problem involves not only people and 
thelr jobs © * © it Involves people with people. 

A polley of unilateral confrontation of the problem by elther Government, 
industry, private organizations or any single group is a policy doomed to fall- 
ure * * ® and a policy of superttelal cooperation between all groups, each con- 
cerned primarily with {ts own narrow alins would be even more disastrous, | 

Government must use its powers to halt dikeriminatory practices by which 
the people are relegated to locales, jobs, and aalaries which make ft virtually 
Impossible for them to utilize their full potentials for the good of all, 

States, cltles and other local branches of government should lend thelr weight 
to legitimate efforts to make sure that any American can work where he ts bext 
qualified, and that in pursuing his occupation he has full protection of the law 
in living in peace on the job at home—wherever he may decide to live, 

Rome private groups need to reexamine thelr policies to see how they can 
Implement a program of peaceful social change, They can bring young people 
in off the streets to establish agencies * * * they can become allied with these 
Bune youngsters tn helping them acquire the skills necessary to compete In the 
total society * * * they can join with other groups and find a common ground 
for jolnt action around the problems that confront all of us. 

These are the principles which were built Into the antipoverty program in 
Chicago * * * and since that program began, the concept has been enlarged, 
modified and restructured so that today, in Chicago, the war against the waste 
of human potential receives Increasing support from both the public and private 
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sectors—from labor, government, business, religlous organizations, community 
groups, educational Institutions, public agencies and private citizens, 

Yet, through a system designed to treat the whole person and his environment 
at the same thine, we have managed—as far as our resources will allow—to bring 
about a marriage of most services under one roof, In short, we do not merely 
attack symptoms—wo seek to ellminate the entire syndrome of disadvantage, 

More than 80 percent of the visits made to Chicago's neighborhood centers 
operated by the antipoverty program involye some aspect of manpower, 

These individuals then enter a sores of processes calculated to determine and 
develop their true potential, These processes Involve testing, counseling, job 
phe et on-the-job training, followup, family services and environmental 
Hervices, 

Asa result, Chicago has achieved an encouraging degree of success in rescuing 
human beings from the waste heap of society. It has accomplished this by con- 
tit i the factors which Himit the individual in the effort to develop his full 
potential, 

Todny's technology has succeeded in solving the problem of production, and 
given us the opportunity to focus on a comprehensive manpower pollcy—a policy 
which maximizes the potential of all members of our society, 

No the extent that this potential is lost, society is injured, its eMclency im- 
palred, and its development retarded, Wo must continue our technological, selen- 
tific, commercial and industrial progress—-but wo must use that progress as a 
Ht 0 bring about tho fullest possible development of the human potential a 
all levels, ' ' 

Conxequently, our Institutions of education must te modified * * * com- 
munication between all forces in the soclo-economle structure must be 
strengthened * * * the 20 percent of the population caught in the syndrome of 
Aisadvantage must be brought into the mainstream of our society, all our instl- 
tutions must be reexamined and reinforced, 

When we talk about a virile and healthy economy, we are talking about social 
change—for in every society where social instability is rampant, the economic 
factor has been one of the major contributing causes, 

Old concepts of manpower—concepts which left the human being at the mercy 


"of the boom-and-bust theory—must be disenrded, A new approach is needed, 


and we are stating today that such an approach must consider the human ele- 
ment as the primary factor in a total manpower system—and that the potential 
of every member of our society be developed the greatest extent possible, 

One neler this has been achleved will America itself have realized its full 
potential, 

Dr. Brooxs, Tho other is “Utilization Test Survey Data for 591 
Community Action Programs,” sir, 

Mr. Hawnxins, That document has already been entered in the record, 
We will just make reference to that at this point (see p. 40). ; 

Dr. Brooxs. Very good, sir. Some of the key points that it seems 
to mo that have been salient, let me go back to where we came from, 
becauso I think it is extremely importunt. Some of us, long before 
the OKO program was ever enunciated, one of the finest gentlemen 
I know that I worked under at that time, Raymond Hilliard, com- 
missioner of welfare of New York City, and I went back and worked 
with him when he was at Cook County, and he used to say: “Jack, 
this country has worked excellently and very well for about 70 to 75 
percent of the people of the country: Can we make it work for all 
of the people of the country ?” 

It seemed to me that as we entered the wholo era and without all 
of the discussion around the development of the OKO program and 
what-have-you, this in essence was a great challenge that was brought 
forth in the program at the time that it was enunciated, when the 
Keconomic Opportunity Act was at that time boing developed, being 
formulated and finally put on the books, 

The program alone, and I want to emphasize this, sir, did not come 
up as a welfare program, It came up as a program, and somo of 18 
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had an opportunity to talk to the committees at the time of the hear- 
ings even then, and to work with the task force that was developing 
the program. The challenge ut that timo was to sec if we could make 
our institutions more sensitive fo change that might take place. 

No. 2, the studies that I had dono and others had done, a study 
ealled “The Blackboard Curtain,” in which I was attempting to find 
what some of the causes of ar were, Wo came up with one 
thing that again pointed out, back in 1959 and 10960, one thing that 
stood out: dlallnitety, that no program in this country could work for 
the people of the country, it had to work with the people of the 
countrys that you could lay out money, just lay it out along this 
particular line, but the people had no way of participating in the 
decisionmaling, 

Tho fight that took place for a number of years oven within the 
framework of community action during the period of time was not 
essentially a different concept. It was only the problem of how best 
this whole question of participation could be implemented along that 
particular way. 

The question was that all of us, whether we came from the large 
cities or whether we came from small communities, knew then that 
people had to be involved in their destiny.and in the involvement of 
this, This did not mean a brenkdown of our social stitteture, It is true 
that there were some people, some people in the structures of society, 
that looked on this as something of a danger, 

But 1 would like to submit to you if you look over the record of 
the Jast 10 years, in no country in the world has there been evolu- 
tionary perceptible eparee tuking place in somo institutions that has 
taken, place in this last 10 years and taken place in such a way that 
society in general, the fabric of society in general, has not been 
disturbed, 

Ono or two examples, Tat’s take the problem of operation of the 
children’s preschool program, or Headstart. We started one of those 


programs prior to tho time it became Headstart. When I went back. 


to Chicago, when I was on tho staff of Columbia in Now York City, 
© person without a cones could not work in the school system in 
Chicago to take a child to the toilet if he did not have a degree, 
They wanted you to have a master’s degree, It didn’t take a master’s 
degree to take a little tot out of a classroom and take him to the 
toilet but somebody on a lower level than that could do it and, 
No. 1, it had o practical effect. It could cut down the expense of orga- 
nization in our school system, and on the other hand, it could also 
benefit the people working in the community along this particular line 
and give them an opportunity for employment, for productive em- 
loyment. This was done in the Operation Headsturt program. I be- 
ieve you had a factor of 1 to 7, 

But the essential thing is that the school systems, after we beat 
them over the hend all over the country, came to the conclusion that, 
yes, somebody could do it. Consequently, nomenclature of a job de- 
veloped, and that is teacher aides, and now I-think it is generally 
accepted over the country that somebody besides very highly edu- 
cated “master teachers” could take a child to the toilet. I think this 
is wet mean about perceptible change within the framework of an 
institution. 
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T think again this study that we have referred to, the survey, 
points out very definitely the fact that through the marshaling of 
forces within the framework of the community, you could bring to 
bear by some seed money all other kinds of resources and institutions 
to work on the problem. Certainly this has been the history in a num- 
her of the urban centers, and I'am suro that Mr. Ingram and Mr. 
Whittaker. will comment on it in terms of the rural areas of the 
country, 

We actually took very little monoy, I will never forget in our own 
city, sir, where the community fund, which had never in the past 
allocated money, set up a priority seep in which it said that an Hi 
nization which was involved in the antipoverty program, the sa) Gi 
Boy Scouts, and othors, would get priority in terms of money, this 
would givo them seed money to expand this kind of thing along that 


line, 
So consequently, this is another one of the things which have oc- 
curred by the program, —— 

T shan'’t dwell too much on the problem of the successes or failures, 
because again this is a question of the way vou look at the problem. 
We would say, sir, if you look at this evaluation and study it, that 
the objectives oven of this adyinistration in terms of the program 
ys been executed, or they say that they have been executed fairly 
well, 

L have studies which have been made by tho general assistance 
office which indicated that the program had done in a number of areas 
of the country very well, Certainly we make no statement that there 
have not been some failures, but anything which is innovative, sir, 
there would be failures involved in that innovation, But certainly it 
would seem that the failures that have beon made would have to be 
weighed against the tremendous successes which have been there, and 
on the level of this, sir, I would believe that you would find that the 


Ono other essential point. I think that this is one of the most critical 
issues at stake right today. Certainly there is no need, sir, to get into 
n controversy at this particular point on theories of genoral revenue 
sharing and eae revenue sharing over and against earmarked pro- 
grams along the line. 

Certainly I was one of those, as you know, in appearing before this 
subeommittes, that felt that communities had to havo what T call 
breathing space for some self-determination as to what went into pro- 
grams, and we did not need the Federal presence always looking over 
our shoulder to cross every “t” and dot every “4.” ae 

This did not 1 low ‘ogram that you 
should not have what you might call creative federalism. It is almost 
unthinkable-to me, sir, that the welfare of the people of this country 
is not only of local concern but it has to be of national concern, Those 
of us who have been around some time, sir, find examples replete 
where tho national concern, where the national problems or national 
efforts in this country avere endangered because of the fact there had 
not been in the field of education or health a national concern about 
itand to the extent it was necessary. 

I won't forget even as far back as World War II, when a number 
of boys wore being drafted from some of what we call the “less 
privileged” States, a great number of them on lower levels had to be 
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turned down because of their bad health on the one hand or because 
they could not write or read well enough to read the instructions that 
the Army or Navy was putting out to help them learn to fire a gun. 

1 would submit, sir, that there is a national concern even in the 
matter of defense in the vitality of tho citizenry of the country, I 
submit that I cannot seo how that the Federal presence would not be 
concerned in these arenas, 

Third, sir, along this particular line, and this is the grave danger, 
here is & program like the Community Action program, that is being 

yhased out at this particular moment, phased out after this august 
ody of Congress only 3 or 4 months ago passed an authorization 
bill in which they authorized the continuation of this program for 2 
years, and in which the President of the country signed this author- 
ization bill, and at this particular time, by the statements and by the 
actions which are being taken, this program is being summarily, not 
orderly but in a summary way, phased out, ars 

If you had a chances, sir, any of you, to see the chaos which i6 takin 
place around-the country, I sat in a meeting the other day in one o 
the regional offices, By freezing the regional programs in the offices 
and by telling the staffs that they have no further poponel ut nt 
this particular moment, directors of the agencies—and TI havo a long 
list of them that I brought with me—T um saying to the Director, 
“Tf you won’t tell your regional staff what to do and how to function, 
we have a right as representatives of the poor of this country to 
understand what eh are doing, and what you are doing to phase 
out.” Tam sending him a telegram to that effect today and I will report 
back to let you know whether we were shown the courtesy of an 
answer and whether a request to sit down is there, 

One of the problems therefore involved is tho question of con- 
tinnity. ITere is a question that on the one hand no prope have 
been mado as yet other than the general proposal that there would 
ho for special revenue sharing, and that would be taken up by tho 
Congress, considered by the Congas: But the fact of the matter is 
that at the earliest, thia could go into offect around July 1974, I be- 
lieve, would be about tho earliest, or even on an emergency basis even 
a littlo earlier, Tho question is at this time what Congress will do with 
that legislation, 

In the meantime, sir, there is this gap and in fact they are phasing 
out now acprdgram, and at the samo time, the remedies os they see it, 
whether we ogree with those remedies or not, none of us have had a 
chance to look at it and seo, 

Certainly, the Dent to try new techniques is unquestioned, sir, but 
Congress hig not had a chance to consider it, iad it would bo like 
stopping the use of cortain kinds of weapons in a war that wo had 
found had become slightly outmoded, because we thought thoy wore 
outmoded because wo had something on the drafting board, ‘This 
would be unthinkable, sir. | 

In World War II we certainly did not pull out traditional guns, 
traditional types of weaponry along that line because we had the 
Manhattan project on the draft board, We waited until that project 
had been completed, until it was perfected and tested, before we 
threw out—or didn’t even throw out then—but until wa superimposed 
that kind of weaponry on what we already had, and of course then 
when it proved effective that was a different story, sir. 
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Consequently, tho problems of continuity is a very important one. 
I think, sir, there are other things that are oxtremely important. One 
could look at American society and its people in terms of what might 
bo the hopes and aspirations of the people. I for one, sir, feel that 
tho poorest. person in this country should have an epporauuty and a 
chance, because I believe that has been the vitality of this society. If 
wo freezo this off, sir, then we become a static society, 

Yon can look at it two ways, In othor words, if these people are not 
taken within the framework of socicty, not fused in, if our institutions 
are not sensitive to the needs of all of the people of this country—yes, 
tho innorcity child as woll as somo of the other children outside in the 
suburbs, sir; yes, the rural child that comes from a depressed area in 
arens of the country, and they are not alone in the South. 

Tho other day I talked with a gentleman who comes from a nine: 
county aren in central Michigan and they are all white, sir, and he told 
mo that they had a 25-pereent unemployment rate and now it is down 
to the magnificent amount of 10 percent, in that particular rural aren 
at this particular time, 

Wo may havo only a 5.8—only, sir, a 5.3-employment rate in tho 
country, but Tam certain that if you were to take the unemployment 
rate all over in certain areas, the depressed areas, the underprivileged 
areas, and these areas along the line, that you will find these unemploy- 
ment rates are very, very high, 

I am saying this as a professional in the fleld of evaluation, I don’t 
believe, sir, that our unemployment statistics begin to reflect the true 
stato of what actually is occurring in the economy, at least as it occurs 
in terms of the people and Iabor, That denominator that they have 
there, in other words, you have to be looking for a job during that cur- 
rent month as an indication of what the employment force in the 
country is, 18 phony as a $3 bill. 

Third, sir, if you look at it agnin, people are not statistics. When we 
tall of 5.3, even at that rato of unemployment around this country, 
you aro talking about people, millions of people, still out of work. I am 
reminded, sit, of the gentleman who came from the Peo one day 
whon I had just graduated from the University of Chicago, and ho 
asked me, “Do you know the difference between a recession and a de- 
pression?” And T started thinking of my economics background, 

IIo snid, “Don't do that; the difference between a depression and a 
recession is that the recession is when the other man is out of a job 
and the depression is when you are out of a job.” 

It is a question that thore is a hopelessness unless we have training 
and othors to refit them for the kinds of things they can possibly do. 
This is ono of the things that I Diopote suit we aro wealthy enough 
in this ahah without taking anything away from those that have to 
have the kind of programs, have the kind of programs that call for 
social efficiency, manpower programs, innovative, creative manpower 
programs that do not become just placement programs but become 
truly manpower programs. When we have found jobs, as wo put 
people to work is an example of that. 

Tat me thank you. 

I would like, with your indulgence, to ask Mr. Ingram to supplement 
what I have had to say at this time, 

Mr. Hawxina, Mr, Ingram, we will be very glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Traraw Thank you, Mr, Chairman, 
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I don’t have a prepared text. I didn’t know I was coming until the 
day before yesterday, and I would like to say this, the distinguished 
staff member to your right has been in my area. He knows my area as 
well as I do. I have had the pleasure of entertaining him in my little 
log house, feeding him turnip greens and cornbread, and he knows my 
area, 80 he can check, 

I come from the land of Cordell Hull and Sergeant York. Both of 
these men were born and reared in the area I live in. It is a poor area. 
There are 2,000 people that are affected by this program and they are 
wondering why—they are afraid of their jobs, they don’t know what 
is going to happen. They are scared. 

Ve havo talked to mayors and judges, and we are grateful for the 
little revenue sharing that is coming through, but there is not enough 
money to fund what we are doing. They have too many demands on 
what they have now. 

We have met with the State of Tennessee’s Governor Dunne, who is 
quite concerned. We met Monday and Tuesday with three of his top 
staff, trying to find solutions, and we haven’t found any solutions yet. 

Wo are desparately concerned about the continuation of the pro- 
Tee We appreciate the opportunity to come here. What we would 

ike to do is answer questions that you may have about the rural 
arens, 

For the record, I would like to tell you what a typical rural com- 
munity action agency is in the State of Tennessee. Tennessee has 21 
community action agencies, 16 are rural. 

A typical Tennessee rural community action agency, and there are 
16, serves five counties with a population of 100,000, of which 34,000 
are r. The CAA operates with $1,173,000 in funds from the Office 
of Economic opera tys U.S. Department of Labor, and U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

This typical rural CAA is staffed with 124 largely full-time em- 
ployees, of which 96 make less than $5,000 a year; 26 who make $5,000 
to $10,000; and 2 who make in excess of $10,000. The Ixecutive Di- 
rector makes $12,000 a year. He is a white male, 45 years of age. He 
has been the agency director for about 4 years. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Mr. Whittaker. 

Mr. Wirrraker. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ingrain has just described a typical Tennessee Community Ac- 
tion Agency. Mine is not that. It :3 10 counties, not 5 counties, I am 
here because the poor people in Tennessee made up the money to send 
me up here. 

That happened yesterday. That is true also of Mr. Ingram. We are 
en on OEO funds. We are here because the poor people sent us 
up here. 

We are concerned in the State of Tennessee, we are concerned across 
this Nation peru any with the tone of the budget that has come out. 

We feel that we, the people, are left out, and the whole tone of this 
thing is against the people, 

The county which I come from had more people in 1884 that it has 
today. It is on outmigration area. In the past 10 years we have 
stopped that outmigration. My CAA has been part of this, and along 
with the other members of our counties, 
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This 10-county area has stopped its outmigration. Gentlemen, if 
this kind of activity is brought to a halt, I believe we are going to 
miss the point. I am not prepared to talk, and I am not a speaker. 
I would answer any questions you have. 

I appreciate the honor of being here, and I thank you. 

Mr. Veins Mr, Whittaker, the President has said that he is not 
stopping this program. He says he is turning the money over to local 
governments and that you will be able to go to them and get the funds 
for continuation of this program. i, 

What comment do you have with respect to the 10 counties in 
Tennessee in light of that approach ? 

Mr. Wurrraxer. Tho 10 counties that are getting revenue-sharin 
funds and 380 incorporated towns, These towns, there are only 10 o 
these towns that are above 2,500 in population. The largest town in 
my arena is only 22,000. My area is over 6,000 square miles, These 
public officials need that money for capital improvement within their 
counties, They don’t have enough money in the light of their puonucs 
to pies up the burden that the President has said they could do. 

This money is earmarked in eight different areas. One of those arcas 
is for the elderly and poor. Not a single one of those incorporated 
towns or these 10 counties has put a single dime into this particular 
category. 

Mr, Hawxrns, What is the unemployment rate in the area? Can 
you give us any figures on that? a 

Mr. Wirrraxrr. In a general sense in that aren according to the 
employment service, it runs 5.8 percent. I question that because this 
is only those poops who have been to the employment service seeking 
employment in these counties. Many people have given up hope and 
clo not go in, T can’t give you the exact figure. 

I will tell you Hie Our CAA assisted 2,178 people in finding 
employment in the 10-county area last year, and this is a matter of 
record of my office. 

Mr, IlaAwxins. Yesterday a representative of the Department of 
Labor, Mr. Paul Fasser, indicated that approximately « billion dollars 
that the Congress had voted for emergency employment would be 
available to use for summer programs for youth, He did not say why 
this money was withheld from counties such as yours and cities such as 
the one represented by Dr. Brooks, or the areas represented by mem- 
bers of this committee. He did not say why that money has been 
withheld from individuals living in areas where the unemployment 
rate is 10, 15, and 20 percent, but that is the information that we were 
told yesterday. , 

Now may I ask you, and I am asking these questions because you 
represent an area that ordinarily does not get perhaps as much atten- 
tion in these hearings as those areas that some of us represent, some- 
times called the ghetto or urban cities, 

Does it not strike you as somewhat inhumane or certainly very poor 
management to now tell us that this money was not used for the 
purpose for which it was made available and that the unemployed in 
counties such as yours have been denied this assistance? 

Mr. Wuitraxer. I cannot tell you why the President withholds 
money. | 

I can tell you the people are suffering. They need assistance. This 
money could be put to an excellent use if we could get it. 
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Mr. Incram. Mr. Chairman, may I comment on the unemployment 
rate in my area? 

_ Mr. HWawxrns, Certainly. Go ahead. 

Mr. Inoram, Last year the unemployment rate ran anywhere from 
6 percent to 138 poe Pickett County, a small county, and this is 
the official rate, had an unemployment rate of 18 percent. 

Mr. Hawxtns, Can you see any logical reason why money voted to 
put the unemployed to work should be withheld at a time when such 
conditions exist? 

Mr. Incram. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Wawkins. Mr. Brooks. 

Dr. Brooxs. Mr. Chairman, it also adds to the complete instability 
of our communities, 

Take an example. In cities like ours where during the summertime 
_ 800,000 or 400,000 kids are dumped on the streets at that particular 

time. 

No city has done a better job of marshalling private resources to 
help to get jobs for youngsters. 

Certainly the chairman of the Commonwealth Edison Co. has taken 
the initiative there as well as the Association of Commerce and In- 
dustry, with every industry working. But. when you have relatively 
high unemployment rates for the average workingman in the, com- 
munity, these organizations can’t go about then to turn around and 
just hire the youngsters off of the street. 

I was handling the program directly at the time that Martin Luther 
King had been assassinated, and when this disruption took place, but 
in a city like ours, we didn’t have one of the NYC kids that was 
involved in it because we could put them to work and get them into 
areas away from where this conflict was taking place at that time. 

There was not one police record where a NYC was involved in that 
one, which shows one of the advantages which helps the social stability 
of the communities and of all cities. Socios 

Mr. Hawkins, Thank you. 

Mrs. Chisholm. 

Mrs, Crisi0oim. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I would like to thank all of the persons for coming here 
this morning. I have to be very honest and frank with you, I think the 
time has come for all of us need to move down to 1600 Pennsylvania 
Avenue because that is where most of the major action has to be taken. 

Bo that as it may, there is something that ran through all of your 
presentations here this morning, and that is the whole concept of 
revenue sharing. 

Dr. Brooks, would it be your feeling that revenue sharing does not 
and would not. necessarily redound to the benefit of the people because 
‘of the priorities of local and county and State elected officials, whose 
first responsibility is not necessarily to the needs and aspirations and 
hopes of the deprived and disillusioned? Is it true that while everyone 
is getting very excited about this concept of revenue sharing, unless 
you have strings attached, the revenue sharing will not redound to 
the benefit of the poor? 

Dr. Brooxs. Yes; I want to be careful in my answer. 

The first problem involved here, the mayors today, as you know, are 
beginning heinselved to feel that they have been somewhat taken by 
what is happening. a 
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The mayor of my own city is coming up. First, there is the problem 
of not enough funds. In a city like ours, I believe, and I am certain 
in a city like yours, given sufficient funds under any kind of a pro- 
gram, the mayor would be conscious of the social problems he had to 
face in that particular city. 

The first problem of general revenue sharing does not have one- 
tenth of the amount of money which is necessary. 

No. 2, because of the national interest, and I don’t care what form 
it is in, the intent of Congress has to be. written into some legislation. 

The pressures on all communities, given sufficient money, I am con- 
vineed under any program that some of the enlightened, progressive 
mayors would be able to withstand certain pressures, But given the 
very limited amount of money, take the transportation in a city like 
ours at the present time, here is a vital problem that must be dealt with. 

There are other problems that must be dealt with. They impinge 
upon the community. They impinge upon communities because, as the 
mayor snid the other day, we need public transportation because every- 
body does not have an automobile. 

My point is that the first issue involved is that there is not enough 
money involved here at least in the general revenue sharing now. 

No. 3, all we know about special revenue sharing right now is a car- 
rot that is being waved. So the reason I don’t comment on it is because 
we don’t know what it is. | 

The intent of Congress in passing that kind of legislation should be 
so spelled out that at least the progressive mayors could be supported 
and withstand some of the pressures that they might have to face on a 
local level. : 

And uther elected officials beside mayors, too, that they might have 
ds from all kinds of entrenched groups in the community along 
the line. 

Mrs. Critsxoim. Mr. Ingram. 

Mr. InarAm. I would like to say in our area we will get a little of this 
money. A real small city, Baxter, I don’t know what they are getting, 
$3,000 or $4,000, has already sent us a little check, but they can’t make 
up a half million dollars, They don’t have that kind of money. 

Mrs. Cuisnoitm. Two last questions. 

Wouldn’t you say that the entire community action program has. 
been for the first time in this country, an instrument in involving peo- 
ple in participatory democracy ¢ 

Dr. Brooxs. Amen. Of course, 

Mrs. CrisHoum. And, secondly, people whose hopes have been 
dampened for a long time now have an opportunity to have some 
determination over how money is to be expended in terms of their own 
lives? . 

Dr. Brooxs. And, you know, so many times you can say that maybe 
they have made a few failures here and there, but the things that has 
impressed me is how these peoplé have developed as a result of having 
responsibility over a period of time. 

have seen this thing move from people just coming in irresponsibly 
and talking about we want some money, to the point of saying, on my 
own committees, to seeing a man who had been a porter all of these 
years sitting on a committee, as an example, with the president at that 
time of an important railroad association, and to hear the interplay 
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and constructive interplay that occurred between these two men who 
would never generally have even had an opportunity to meet each 
other on any level but on the level of a servant to a man who is a leader 
of society. 

I have seen so many examples of this. I have seen the people who 
have come out of the program. 

Last week we had a memorial with over a thousand people there 
with a choir of over 500 composed of every kind of youngster in the 
Chicago area, from Chinese all the way up and down, in the balcony 
at the Pitt Congress Hotel, a eulogy to the Great Society concept along 
that particular line, and then we had there in the old-fashioned way 
the testimonials, 

The testimonials of people who today are not working in the pro- 
gram but have come out of the program. 

One alderman of the city of Chicago said, “I would still be working 
as a traffic cop on the corner if it had not been for the chances I got to 
develop my leadership ability here, and now I can work with and 
understand how to work with the people.” woes 

There have been so many implications and ramifications of what 
participation has meant and how it has permeated the entire fabric 
ine structure of our communities that it is something that should not 

ost. 

May I make one other comment here. I had a chance to live in India 
for a long time. In living there I saw the difference between what 
might be a static society and what I hope America will continue to be, 
and. that is a society that moves not perfectly but moves toward bring- 
ing people into the poe 

I wrote a story. once about the untouchables of India, and the differ- 
ence between that and any Parekh ih person in the worst circum- 
stances in this country was the fact that an untouchable was going 
to be born an untouchable, stay an untouchable, and die an untouch- 
able, with no chance of getting within the framework of a system. 

This is the thing, if America is to be strong, we have to provide for. 

Mrs, CuisHotm, I would like to ask a question of the other two 
gentlemen, 

There has been a great deal of criticism of the community action 
program in this country, but you can criticize just about every pro- 
em and every institution. We are all human beings, and nothing is 

rerfect. 

I would like to hear from you gentlemen briefly on what you see as 
some of the weaknesses that can be eradicated in this program. This 
is the thing that we have been emphasizing; and while we know the 
need for reform in the Congress, we don’t eradicate the entire U.S. 
Congress, Although there are a lot of weaknesses, and we need reform, 
we don’t throw out the baby with the bathwater. 

What do you see as some of the weaknesses that perhaps we can 
work on? 

Mr. Brooxs. First, let metry it for size, Congresswoman. 

The charge given to the program by this present administration and 
tested by them in that survey, went on to say that it had met the charge 
to a large extent there, 

The interesting thing to me was that the reason this looms so impor- 
tantly is that the positive findings of that were not released. 
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They had to be released sub rosa by someone slipping it out along 
that line, and this is very bad. 

It would seem to me they would want to lay all of the facts on the 
table. I have seen evidences of communities, for instance, one of the 
weaknesses is having a purely economic definition of what is poverty. 
Now, where that has been insisted on, I fought it, Congresswoman, for 
a number of years. ; 

I maintain for instance in a number of communities that you could 
not talk about poverty purely in economic terms, In other words, this 
particular level and that everything then had to be measured in terms 
of the economic guideline, $4,000, because as you know, if a person 
and their children are in a community such as a Harlem community | 
or a Lawndale community, even if the family is making $10,000 a year, 
which far exceeds the average income of the community along the line, 
they are subjected to the cultural and the social conditions, the lack 
of the institutional structures being as viable as they might be. 

These youngsters are just. as handicapped as a youngster who comes 
from a family making $2,000 or $3,000. This has caused trouble. 
When they talk about community participation at ane time, and they 
came out with a series of guidelines, I tried to find out how many 
of these people are poor and how many of them fall into some other 
category. 

When you take a storefront minister, who happens to be a leader in 
this community, he is not only a leader in the community, but he also 
is not very well off along the lines, so he fits in two or three categories. 

In‘my own original studies on this, I would hope we would build in 
the so-called noneconomic factors as well as the economic factors. I 
think this has been one of the essential weaknesses. - 

The third one is this: I see no reason that this prone has to be 
used to pit class against class. As far as I have been concerned, I 
wanted to see the program where you marshal the resources of the 
community including the poor, not excluding them, but marshaling the 
total resources of the community to do something about the problem. 

This means involvement of the middle classes and upper classes 
also. I do not think the viability of our communities can go on the 
fact that this is purely the program “for poor people.” 

It is a program for the community. but addresses itself to those 
who need some assistance and need to be worked with and need to be 
helped and to be community leaders and other things, too. 

Mrs. Criis110Lé. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Hawgrns. Mr. Ingram? 

Mr. Inoram I wanted to make a little comment. We have been 
investigated by this committee. We have been investigated by GAO. 
We have been investigated by auditors out of the regional office. We 
have been ee by local auditors. They have never had any 
criticism of our administrative system and the way we handled funds, 
our involvement of local people. 

Our weakness is that we have not had enough money. 

Mrs. Cuisnoim. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkrns. Mr. Benitez. 

Mr. Benitez. I will make a brief statement and then ask questions. 

Dr. Brooks, you indicated earlier that poverty is colorblind. I 
know that you were trying to be understanding and helpful. It is 
true that the land from which I come is wrought by poverty, that our 
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official unemployment rate is of 12 percent; but I would like to say 
that the statement that poverty is colorblind is a half truth, because 
one would have to immediately add that economic opportunity has 
colorology. 

I believe that the importance of this economic opportunity pro- 
gram, and the importance of this community action program, is that 
Eoin them Federal Government assumes its primary responsibility 
of helping in overcoming the injustices and the disadvantages that 
many of the American citizens suffer at present. Many of us feel 
deeply that this is an abdication of a responsibility concerning human 
rights. We fear that it will heighten that sense of destitution and 
disassociation from which millions of American citizens are presently 
suffering and will seriously jeopardize the efforts of our Government: 
to eliminate this element of gutlessness from our Nation. 

So in a profound sense, I would say that this program is one which 
I favor and hope my colleagues will also favor. It represents an 
effort at genuine solidarity in citizenship, which is indispensable if 
the disadvantaged, and those who have been victims of social in- 
justices, are going to overcome their hostilities and reside together 
with their fellow citizens. 

Mr. Brooxs. There is no question, sir, that what I have said is true 
that the opportunity effect of this program and what it will mean 
and has meant and can further mean and should further mean to a 
number of people, I hate to use the word “minorities” because every- 
body is a minority, but it is a question of what combinations you need 
to make a majority along the line. 

The only point that I was pointing out was that there is no question 
about it that when they see a person come in and, as you know, we 
have all tried to do a lot for a person who speaks a little bit different 
than somebody else or whose color is a little different than someone 


’ else’s, and there is-no question about it that that is what that has 


meant. 

Especially in our large urban centers, we have just now, and we are 
just now in our community getting bilingual people in our schools, 

When I was ee New York State, living upstate as education 
director of the New York Training School for Girls, I wondered why 
there were not very many Spanish-speaking girls up there, I knew 
that they had to be as bright as any other girls, and they were all 
being sent to the school for subnormals, rather than, when delinquent, 
being sent to the usual place, and you know it was because of a lan- 
guage problem. ; 

There was even discrimination there. I lived in a little community 
in upstate New York, which you may be familiar with, in Columbia 
County. I have never seen more cruelty and institutionalized rigidity 
for whites than I have seen with the fellow that lives on the other side 
of the track in certain communities like that. 

This program in those communities has addressed itself to this 
problem, too. I think really so many Americans want to think of 
this as purely a black problem or a Spanish problem or something of 
this particular type, but I am saying that it is not. 

The very fact of the matter is that our institutional structures have 
operated to mitigate against the poor whites who have lived in com- 
munties for years and cannot get out of that syndrome of povertv, 
equally as much as they have for some others of us. 
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So, I have only made that point, and I have seen it in operation. 

Mr. Benitez. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawgins. Tha ou, Mr. Benitez. Thank you, Mr. Brooks 
ee yOUt associates, Mr. Whitaker and Mr. Ingram. 

' Mr. Inaram. Could I make a final statement. Time is of the essence. _ 
I know that Monday our sister agency, Caney Fork, received notice 
they would be closed down as of March 1, 

r. Brooxs. We have also pleaded. I sent a telegram several days 
ago to the President of the United States, The President has said 
and we have every reason to believe him, that he is interested in all of 
the people of this country. 

I am certain, sir, there must be somewhere along the line a com- 
munication Bey onceane the urgency of this problem, where, on the 
one hand, the President, and we do not want any sacred cows either, 
sir, along that line, but where you are throwing out all of,this at this 
particular time when there is this critical urgency. 

It is an urgency for Congress and it should be an urgency for the 
administration. impression is that there has been no one on the 
devela-ot polley nieline of ihe aaminiaeation-at the present time who 
has as yet communicated with, talked with, been part of the problem 
of the poor to the extent of even talking about it on the top level, sir. 

Mr. Hawxrns. I think that is an understatement, and a very mild 
one at that, Dr. Brooks. If I were not in this chair I think I would 
have much stronger things than that to say about what the President 
is doing with this program. But, many thanks to you and your asso- 
ciates, Mr. Whittaker and Mr. Ingram. 

The first witness this morning, the Honorable Jerry Cavanagh, for- 
mer mayor of the city of Detroit, called earlier to indicate that he is 
snowbound in Detroit, and we will reschedule his appearance for this 
afternoon. 

Mr. Hawxins. The next scheduled witness is the Honorable Yvonne 
Brathwaite Burke, U.S. Representative, 37th District of California. 

We are very pleased to have our associate with us this morning, a 
most distinguished Representative and one of our newer Members, and 
one who represents at least some of the area which I formerly rep- 
resented, She is doing, an admirable job. Mrs, Burke, it is a pleasure 
to welcome you to the committee, 


STATEMENT OF HON. YVONNE B, BURKE, A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA; ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY FRANK HARTMAN, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
(BERKELEY) 


Mrs, Burke. Thank you very much, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I would like to in- 
troduce one of the people I have here, There are a number of people 
here from California, and I know you will be hearing from them dur- 
ing the day. But in particular I would like to introduce Mr. Frank 
Hartman from the University of California at Berkeley, who rep- 
resents an agency that is funded by legal services and also under the 
economic development program that I will be referring to later in my 
remarks; and at the conclusion of my remarks, if possible, if there are 
any questions on that program, perhaps he would be here as a resource 
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person to give an example of how there has been a great deal-of suc- - 
cess in many of these economic development programs. 

Mr. Chairman and members, there 1s a somber mood which pervades 
this room today, and Jit is a mood of sincere and profound concern 
about the commitment of the present administration to pursue policies 
which effectively deal with the problems of the poor, the sick, the home- 
less, and the jobless. 

We have heard the President say in past weeks that “we must reject 
the mistaken notion * * * that ever-bigger Government is the answer 
to every problem.” But, Mr. Chairman and members, we must ask 
here today, “What are Mr. Nixon’s answers to these problems?” 

Mr, Nixon has proposed to abolish the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity and transfer certain of its programs to other Federal line agen- 
cies and claims that his policies represent a “pragmatic rededication 
to social compassion and national excellence in place of the combina- 
tion of good intentions and fuzzy followthrough * * *” 

But many operational programs of OKO will actually be closed, not 
transferred. The outreach activities which nonprofit community ac- 
tion agencies have started and the use of community, participation to 
influence local policies affecting the disadvantaged will, most likely, 
disappear entirely, And it is less than certain that any of the revenue- 
sharing funds will fill the gap. 

I would enjoy learning which cities will be receiving more total Fed- 
eral funds under revenue sharing and the proposed 1974 budget than 
they are scheduled to receive under this year’s budget. 

GEO was established to bring about conditions at the local level 
to help the plaguing problems of poverty and to serve as a coordinated 
link between human resources of the Government and the poor. OEO 
was established because the line departments—the very agencies to 
which OEO programs are now being scattered—were both unwilling 
and unable to deal effectively with low-income and minority citizens. 

Over the past few weeks, as the administration’s policy regarding 
OEO and its programs have become increasingly clear, most people 
have labeled the President’s actions as an administrative reorgani- 
a Some have seen it as an end to the Federal war on poverty 
effort. 

Yet labeling the administration’s action as merely a reorganization 
overlooks what in my view is really the nature of the President's 
policy, namely to destroy the unique functions that OLO-sponsored 
activities have performed. 

_ One example of this attitude is the administration’s decision to 
eliminate funding for community action agencies and certain other 
community action operations. This will result in destruction of most 
eames community action agencies as they are presently constituted. 

At this point I would like to interject one question in terms of the 
whole maethnd that is being used by the administration. If it is, in fact, 
reorganization, the procedures as set forth by the Reorganization Act 
have not been followed. If it is not reorganization, then of course per- 
haps the President is acting in accordance with what would be his 
authority, at least, under the Reorganization Act. 

But from all of the indications, this is simply another attempt to 
sidestep the actual constitutional requirements and also the legislative 
requirements as set forth in the reorganization plan. In other words, 
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there has been no plan submitted to Congress for them to review as 
far as the reorganization of OEO. 

If the functions that the OEO-sponsored community action pro- 
grams performed are viewed as being simply another form of govern- 
ment services for the poor and disadvantaged—such as a local welfare 
department’s day-care program or payments made for medical serv- 
ices—then it would probably be proper to see the administration’s 
rolicy as one of rational consolidation of Federal and local services. 

ut OEO’s community action agencies are not simply providing serv- 
ices to ameliorate the conditions of poverty and they were never 
meant to. 

IT have had an opportunity last night briefly to review an unreleased 
OEO evaluation of community action agencies. This evaluation ap- 
plauds the agencies for their efforts in helping the poor become self- 
sufficient, This evaluation is entitled “Utilization Test Survey Data 
for 591 Community Action Agencies, January 1973,” 

This evaluation stated and I quote: 

There is now emerging for the first time a national picture of community action 
achievements in terms of the mission emphasized by this Administration, 

Community action is already producing highly constructive results in both 
urban and rural communities and the trends indicate that continued effort in 
this direction will produce substantially greater returns on a small investment. 

Perhaps most surprising is the very substantial mobilization of business and 
industry resources, epecially in rural area. Total busines resource amount to 
about $75 million, The total emerging picture of ‘Community Action clearly shows 
that Community Action Agencies are rapidly becoming very positive forces in 
their communities”—and this may very well be one of the reasons for the con- 
cern by the Administration—they can play significant roles in helping communi- 
ties rise to the challenges of revenue sharing and other forms of governmental 
decentralization. 

This, then, is a far different analysis of the effectiveness of com- 
munity action operations than the President presented in his recent 
budget message. In the budget, he claimed that “community action 
has had an adequate opportunity to demonstrate its value to local 
communities. Little justification for continuing separate categorical 
funding can be identified.” 

What I would like to know, Mr. Chairman, is on what information 
and facts did the President rely in making this statement? 

‘A host of other Government programs provide the vast bulk of 
services and income supplements to the poor. These include social 
services grants, under the Federal welfare program, ESEA educa- 
tional assitance, manpower training program, medicaid, and food 
stamps, to name afew. The contribution of OFO’s community action 
agencies is in a very different and much needed neglected area. 

The over 900 community action agencies consolidate and coordinate 
the various Federal, State, local, and community service programs 
and activities and make them workable, cohesive efforts rather than 
scattered and fragmented lunges at various problems of the poor, | 

On the average, approximately 50 percent of the funds that com- 
munity action agencies administer come from OEO. The bulk of 
community action agency-sponsored programs have sharply defined 
goals. The agency provides overview and direction. 

The local agency serves as the mechanism to coordinate the attack 
on problems the poor face in the area of services. 

By eliminating OKO’s community action agency funding and fore- 
ing them to depend on the revenue sharing pot—and this is again 
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the same thing you have heard over and over again, this whole prob- 
lem of what is happening when we are directing our attention to 
using revenue sharing rather than directly funding some of these 
programs—the administration is, for all Se cheagiae purposes, elminat- 
ing the major sources of program consolidation and mobilization for 
institutional change at the local level. 

Services in the limited sense of headstart projects of Neighborhood 
Health Centers will probably continue, although probably in an 
altered form, as other agencies impose their own guidelines on the 
- former OEO programs. However, the unique functions that CAA’s 
performed will disappear. Programs that were once part of coordi- 
nated efforts and “sparks” for further logically, linked changes will 
become simply, dead-end service providers, offering little chance of 
change in the wider complex of problems facing the poor in Los 
Angeles Community Action Agencies such as Compton CAA and 
KYOA will lose the “core” funding from OEO that made it possible 
for them to coordinate existing programs and mobilize the community 
to launch out in new directions, At this moment, their future is un- 
certain and no substitute has been offered to take their place. 

In the last few years, OO programs have increasingly committed 
themselves to self-help programs. Tho newly established community 
economic development program, formerly called the special impact 
program, is a primary example of this new thrust. 

The community ae elonient corporations supported by OEO’s 
community economic development program have been widely recog- 
nized as the most successful effort by any organization, governmental 
or nongovernmental, to promote realistic economic development, using 
both seed money and technical assistance, to deal with problems in- 
volved in economic development in low-income communities, using 
seed money and technical assistance to deal with the multiple problems 
‘involved in economic development. 

In addition to removing the support community action agencies 
have given these corporations, the adininiceeation has proposed trans- 
ferring this economic development effort to the Office of Minority 
Business Enterprise in the Department of Commerce. 

The combined budget for fiscal 1974 for OMBE and the OKO eco- 
nomic development program shows a net reduction of some $28.7 mil- 
lion in programs designed to support minority businesses, The tradi- 
tional thrust of OMBE has been one of providing educational and 
technical assistance to individual businessmen in poverty areas. Con- 
trasted with the corporation's approach, it makes little sense to send 
an individual businessman into a low-income area with little capital, 
no matter how much technical expertise to which he may have access, 
And again, I think that all of you probably know much better than I 
do, the small businessman has just been at a tremendous disadvantage 
because small business is at a disadvantage in today’s economy. It is 
not just a matter of expertise and technical information; it is often 
just an economic problem of being able to provide a viable business 
In our communities, 

The community development corporation approach of involving 
the community in a large project with necessary capital where various 
components will reinforce one another has proved itself more success- 
ful. The East Los Angeles Community Union a community develop- 
ment corporation has joint-ventured with a housing planning group 
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for a community-based housing project to demonstrate real “urban 
renewal” supported by the community. It is likely that, placed in 
OMBE, the community economic development program will become 
just another halfway and fragmented attempt to aid the poor. 

With a transfer to OMBE, what will happen to the needed stress on 
an approach which uses all of the resources of the community to create 
economic development? What will happen to the linkage to the com- 
munity that the community development corporation supplies? 

The next rrea that I would like to touch upon is OKO health pro- 
grams, The administration proposes to transfer OEQ’s health pro- 
grams, most importantly, comprehensive health services centers, to 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. This is supposedly 
to centralize the administration of health programs in one agency. 

But will the innovations of OKO health centers, such as the South 
Central multipurpose health service corporation in the chairman’s own 
district, which has already seen over a $1 million drop in its budget, 
be continued or will they be dropped in favor of some different 
approach ¢ 

We already have one indication in the President’s fiscal 1974 budget 
which calls for a deemphasis on health services delivery with a pos- 
sible switchover fo Health Maintenance Organization. A total of $147 
million for OKO health programs is requested in the 1974 budget for 
HEW, compared with the 1978 obligation of $165.2 million, a reduc- 
tion of $18.2 million. When this account of $147 million is transferred 
to the HEW health services delivery budget of 1974, one discovers a 
further cut in the overall health services delivery budget of nearly 
$47 million. Further, the administration is proposing a reduction in 
the 1978 appropriation of some $45 million, bringing total net loss to 
some $110 million. 

The innovative “one-door” approach to health care for the poor 
that has been the hallmark of. community health centers may well be 
lost as the administration shuffles priorities in health care, As a result, 

.the poor will suffer. The successful South-Central Community Health 
Center in I.os Angeles services about 500 people a month and has 
demonstrated its importance to the communitv. 

Finally, I would like to discuss briefly OKO Legal Services, Recent 
reports and news stories have indicated a definite administration bias 
against OFO’s legal services’ back-up centers, Since this subcommittee 
will soon be dealing with the legal services legislation, I would like to 
make a few observations concerning the role these centers have played 
in our community and their critical relationship to the rest of OEO’s 
programs. 

Two centers in California—the Los Angeles-based Western Center 
on Law and Poverty, and the University of California at Berkcley’s 
National Housing and Economic Development Law Project—serve ns 
examples of their value and importance. 

The back-up functions of the Western Center have included assist- 
ance in appellate litigation, training assistance, and clinical education 
assistance to law schools, The recent California precedent-setting de- 
cision of Serrano v. Priest, declaring unconstitutional California’s 
school financing scheme, was a direct result of Western Center’s skill 
and involvement. 

Also, the Western Center participated in the case of Blair v. Pitches, 
wherein the California Supreme Court declared unconstitutional the 
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pencnes of repossessing personal property upon the filing of an action 
xy a creditor without prior court hearing to determine the validity of 
the charges. 

These cases have altered the law, affecting significantly the lives of 
thousands of poor by a single ruling. 

The kinds of assistance and services these centers provide to legal 
services projects and to law schools are badly needed by individual 
projects and by lawyers who don’t have the time or expertise to become 
proficient in every area of poverty law. 

The centers also play a role with the rest of OEO’s programs, The 
“back-up” functions of the Berkeley project are directed at assistin 
lawyers working with community development corporations, One o 
the most successful CDC ventures they contributed to was the Salinas 
Valley “Strawberry Cooperative.” It brought a group of migrant fam- 
ilies from average incoimes of $38,500 per year to nearly $12,000 per 
year and provided the basis for future spinoffs of new cooperatives 
sponsored by the parent “Strawberry Coop.” 

Beep centers like these fill a special need for legal services proj- 
ects and for programs like community development corporations at- 
tem ting to help the poor. Efforts to help the poor always faco legal 

roblems., 
. In many cases, developments in one area can be applied to others. 
In general, le 1 services lawyers cannot, by themse ves, oe a 
broad range of expertise in every facet of “poverty law.” The func- 
tion of back-up centers is to assist by filling in the gaps and searching 
out new ways to handle legal problems faced by the poor. 

They help make the legal services program and all OEO’s programs: 
a unified operating system. When this subcommittee considers the legal 
services corporation legislation, I would strongly recommend that spe- 
cific provisions should be made for preserving and protecting the 
independence necessary to insure the continual role of these centers. 

In closing, Mr. Chairman and members, I would like to point out 
that what I am worried about today is not only the decrease in Federal 
funds. The President’s budget for 1974 represents more than a shift 
in priorities of Bpenene the Federal tax dollar. 

t demonstrates a radical reorganization-of our Federal system of 
overnment. This proposed new federalism represents a direct chal- 
enge to the institutional changes developed over the last 5 years in 

employment practices, education and in medical and legal professions 
in improving the access of these services to tho poor. 

OEO brought the orientated and disenfranchised into the Demo- 
cratic process, gave them a stake in their future and a window to 
government, and provided the poor with hope at a time when hope 
was obscure. 

With the dismantling of OEO, not only the symbol of concern, but 
the actual involvement and commitment of the Government will be 
suspended. Who will lobby for the poor in communities where the 
poor have no effective voice in the decisions of Government ? 

T urge this subcommittee to carefully review the full implications of 
the President’s aby osal and the need to insure categorical funding for 
these programs before it accepts the demise of ORO. 

Thank you very much for your patience and courtesy in allowing 
mo to present this testimony. 
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First, I would like to ask Mr. Hartman if he would like to make a 
ae and then I would be pleased to answer any questions you may 
ave, 

Mr. Hawxrins. Mr. Hartman, would you care to make a statement 
at this pone Fe 

Mr. Hartman. I would like to give you a brief indication of some 
of the activities that we are involved in at the University of California. 
~_ The economic development law project is under the supervision of 
the law school at the University of California. 

It is funded by grants from the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
The economic development law section, its primary purpose and func- 
tion is to provide a staff of lawyers and technical people who can be of 
assistance to community development corporations which have re- 
ceived grants themselves from OKO in the of venture capital. 

As I am sure you are aware, community development corporations 
as they exist throughout the country operate on the premise that, 
number one, local community development of low income areas ought’ 
to be an activity in which the residents of that area pirticipate and 
make decisions as to what kinds of economic development should take 
place in those areas. 

see they operate on the premise that we seed capital initially 

rovided by the Federal Government, the corporation acting for the 
enefit and as a representative of low income community has the op- 
portunity to stimulate business in that community, and also has the 
possibility for actually starting up new businesses which would even- 
tually be spun off or eventually be made available to the community 
in the form of a sale of shares of stock. . 
We have over the years given direct legal assistance to these cor- 
orations on all kinds of legal problems which a corporation involved 
in business activity is likely to face. 

Corporate law, taxation law, security law. Types of legal problems 
which can become pretty complicated, and which the average legal 
services lawyer is not likely to have expertise in. 

So we give the service both to the community development corpora- 
tion directly, and we give the service to the legal services offices in the 
locality where the CDC itself is located when so requested. 

I do think this is a very essential service in the community develop- 
ment if corporations are to survive and are to be able to function as 
entities which are trying to stimulate businesses, to provide new jobs 
for low-income communities and to give the members of those com- 
munities the opportunity to directly participate in these activities and 
feel that they themselves are doing something useful to improve their 
own community conditions, au 

Mr. Hawking, Thank you, Mr. Hartman. 

The Chair will yield its time to Mrs, Chisholm. 

Mrs. Crisiionm. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I would like to extend a very hearty welcome to my 
sister before this subcommittee. 

Now, granted the fact, Congresswoman, that. because there was a 
great deal of hullabaloo about welfare reform in this country when 
the concept of revenue sharing came into existence, everyone jumped 
on the revenue-sharing concept before they knew what ultimately 
would happen. 
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So if, indeed, it is going to continue to operate, would you say that 
we must have written into that concept categorical funding so that peo- 
ple can be assured of the delivery of services? 

In other words, do you agree that we just can't leave it hanging 
oose ? 

Mrs. Burke. There is no question. I would like to share with you 
my experience coming from California which may not be where we 
have an adininistrtaion that is not exactly dedicated to providing serv- 
ices to the poor, and what I have found consistently, take the area of 
legal services, at any time any legal services group was successful, the 
next time they came up for direct funding there was always a reluc- 
tance by the administration to approve it. 

For instance, they provided medical care. They were able to stop in 
the course of some of the cuts in the medical program. They were 
able to get some of the courts to act in cases of bringing illegal workers 
in who were competing with poverty workers so that as soon as they 
poe ue that administration started interfering with their 

UNaINg, 

For na to believe that anything other than that will be the pattern 
for the future, is very naive. What is going to have to aupben is we are 
going to have to have strings attached to the moneys that come into 
some States. ; 

There is no question some States will use revenue sharing effectively. 
But I am convinced in the State where I come and the State which the 
chairman represents, revenue sharing will be used in such a way that 
business people will be given the benefits, where any program that. in 
any way ae to conflict with the strong business interest or which 
actually is really beneficial to the poor or gets money to the poor will 
be stopped immediately. 

Mrs, CuisHoim. Thank you. One other question. As a lawyer, you 
indicated something about the possible unconsitutionality of the re- 
organization of OKO without a message being sent to the Congress, 
You believe there is an element of unconstitutionality ? 

Mrs. Burke. Maybe the word, “unconstitutionality,” is not proper. 
I think ultimately it is going to be decided on a constitutional basis. 

Apparenty, there will be action filed to prevent a reorganization 
indirectly because you can’t do indirectly those things that you can't 
do directly and my point is that the administration is trying to use, 
by indirect means they are using those means to do something that is 
outside of the Reorganization Act because the Congress ultimately 
has a right to review any reorganization plan. 

Now, it may very well be that they have a reorganization plan 
that they are preparing and will come over soon. I would hope that 
this will happen so that Congress will have a chance to act. If they 
don’t, I am sure it is going to be challenged in the court and in the 
Congress. 

rs. Crris11oLM. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Benitez. 

Mr. Benitez. No questions. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mrs. Burke, I wish to commend you on a very ex- 
cellent presentation to this subcommittee. You have presented several 
new ideas not previously brought to the subcommittee. 
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I particularly wish to commend the statement that you made indi- 
cating that the actions of the administration and the President’s 
budget represent not merely shifting priorities for spending Federal 
tax dollars, as damaging as that is, but that it is really radical re- 
organization. By shifting to revenue sharing we are also shifting 
away from many existing laws, including the legislated concept of 
eiten participation, and concepts of public legal services as well as 
others, 

I think you made a good point in the testimony you presented to 
this subcommittee. Again, we wish to commend you and Mr. Hartman 
for the contribution you have made. 

Mrs. Burke. Thank you very much for this opportunity. 

Mr. Hawxins. The next scheduled witness was to have been Mr. 
Tolland, mayor of the city of Trenton, N.J., who, unlike Mr. Cavanagh 
who was snowbound, is strikebound. We hope he will be able to get here 
by this afternoon. 

The next witness we will call on is Mr. Rod Miller. 


STATEMENT OF ROD MILLER, RURAL MISSOURI, INC. 


Mr, Mitier. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, my name 
is David Rodney Miller, I am the president and chief executive officer 
of Rural Missouri, Inc., a not-for-profit corporation, with headquar- 
ters in Jefferson City, Mo. 

My responsibility, as president of this corporation, is to obtain re- 
sources and to expend them on the activities established by the board 
of directors of the corporation. It is that responsibility that has 
brought me to Washington, and, in the last analysis, that has brought 
me here today. 

Although Rural Missouri, Inc., is involved in a considerable variet 
of activities, our primary focus at this time is directed toward what is 
essentially a simple task, simple at Jeast in its conception; to assist 
migrant and seasonal farmworkers who are unemployed and living 
in poverty to find jobs which will provide them with incomes above 
the poverty level. 

To do this we have contracted with a variety of other agencies to 
recruit the farmworkers, to locate prospective employers, to match 
the workers to the jobs, and to negotiate on our behalf contracts with 
the employers to hire and train the farmworkers in productive and 
needed skills. We pay the employers for their training sorviccs, they 
pay the farmworkers wages. 

t is not a very complicated business, it is not a new idea, it is per- 
haps not even very creative. We really have only one thing to say in 
its favor: It works, Not flawlessly, not every time, but it docs work, it 
has worked and we feel that it is working better all the time. 

During the last several years the bulk of the money to pay for this 
and many other kinds of work on behalf of migrants and reasonal 
farmworkers has come from the Migrant and Seasonal Farmworker 
Division (now branch) of OEO. 

For the period from December 1, 1972, to November 380, 1973, we 
have been promised $700,000 by OEO to continue that work. With 
those funds we will, along with other activities, place at least 300 
migrants and seasonal farmworkers in jobs that will take them out 
of poverty. 
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It is a modest undertaking. When compared to the necd, it is a drop 
in the bucket. It is, nevertheless, a job which the eople We serve, 
Unpeverieied migrant and seasonal farmworkers, believe is worth 

olng. 

That is my work. I hope you will understand then, if I seem over- 
awed by the proceedings here yesterday and today. I have heard testi- 
mony concerning the allocation or reallocation, impounding or re- 
serving of billions of dollars, I read daily of the closing down of vast 
agencies of Government, of the abandonment of programs to which 
billions of dollars have been committed. 

The vast controversy between the executive and the legislative 
branches of Government, the “constitutional crisis,” the depth of the 
administration’s commitment to the war on poverty are all, I am sure, 
vital concerns, The responses to those questions which are eventually 
accepted will profoundly affect us all. 

But right now my concern is, it simply must be, those 300 unem- 
loyed farmworkers in Missiouri. They are relying on our word that 
y November 30, they will no longer be poor. 

We were told by telephone last Friday that the $700,000 we had 
relied on OEO to provide by December 1 of last year would not be 
coming. We would receive instead an unspecified sum at an unspeci- 
fied time in the future. 

Any future funds from OKO, we were told, would come month- 
to-month based on a “monthly funding package” which we would be 
eu ee to submit every 30 days. 

his directive, we were told, came from the Acting Director of OEO. 

As one who had been awaiting receipt of funds due from a 5-month 
funding proce which funds were already over 2 months late, and 
as one who had already contractually obligated nearly one-half mil- 
on dollars of those funds, I was, as you might imagine, stunned by 
the news. 

I knew that the carryover funds on which we have been operatin 
would be soon deleted. I also knew that we were not to be parmmiceal 
to borrow funds for interim operations even in the unlikely event 
wo could find a willing lender. 

But the knowledge I had which upset me most was the knowledge 
that without that money, the contract we have with the city of 
Bethany would not be fulfilled and that Lester Tilley would go foci 
being a police officer to being unemployed again. 

I knew that the contract with Roy’s station in Versailles, Mo., 
would fall and with it the hopes of Albert Dillon, his wife and seven 
children. He would have been an auto mechanic instead of a part-time 
farm laborer. 

I knew that those contracts and 92 others like them would not be 
fulfilled and that the escape from poverty of the farmworkers in- 
volved would again be cruelly thwarted. . 

Those are the most direct, immediate, and tragic-results of this 
kind of precipitate shift of policy. There are others: We have built 
& reputation among businessmen in rural Missouri for reliable, sound 
and businesslike operations; that reputation will die if we cancel 
those contracts, 

More importantly, we have built a reputation among farmworkers 
for compassionate and reliable assistance; that reputation, too, will die 
if we fail to meet our obligations to them. 

94-077—74—pt. 19 
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It is simply no answer to this problem to say, as has been said, that 
the Department of Labor will take up the task when the Migrant 
Branch of OEO is transferred there. Or that cities or counties or States 
will do the job through revenue sharing. We have 94 farmworkers 
who, after months and years of failure and abject poverty are exper!- 
encing success, who after untold months of hopelessness have found 
reason to hope. 

We cannot, we will not, sit idly by while powerful and insensitive 
men dash those frail hopes to pieces. 

You ladies and gentlemen of the House and your counterparts in the 
Senate are the people who established the OKO as a national priority. 
The vote of the farmworker in Missouri or California or New York 
counted equally with that of your richest constituent in sending you 
here. It is to you that they look now for help. I do not believe they 
should look in vain. 

Mr. Hawxins. Thank you, Mr. Miller, for a very fine presentation. 

I would like to ask what, in your opinion, will become of those 94 
farmworkers you referred to, if our efforts to prevent the dismantling 
of this program fail ? 

Mr. Miner. You must understand, Mr. Chairman, that what we are 
doing is providing an opportunity for those persons who have jobs 
which did not previously exist. They are working by and large for 
small employers, employers who have felt perhaps that. their business 
could be expanded in the event. they could hire another employee. or 
businesses who were undereapitalized or who could not stand the cost 
of taking on a new and untrained emplovee on their own. 

But. wo have provided an opportunity for them to hire and train an 
employee and to create a new job, an activity which I have never, 
although I am not an economist, considered terribly inflationary or 
wasteful, 

If our part in that bargain, that is, the provision of the cost of train- 
ing or a part of the cost: of training, if our part of that bargain is 
renegotiated on. then I am confident that in many cases, if not all cases, 
those persons, their jobs will simply be terminated because the manager 
of the garages or the rest. homes or the varous places where we have 
these people emploved will simply not be able to pay the full $2.50 an 
hour that the employee makes or the $4 an hour that the employee is 
earning in salary without our assistance to the employer to pay the 
training fees. 

Mr, Hawkins. Are there any other jobs available in that community 
that these persons could possibly qualify for? 

Mr. Minren. I would not want. to rule that out, Mr. Chairman. How- 
ever, we, of conrse, have faced this kind of an areument many, manv 
times before, that, well, in principle, there are other places that. this 
person could go to work. 

The point is that before we became involved, before this monev 
became available, these people on whose behalf wo are working were 
unemployed. What the reason for that might have been, I am not 
prepared to state definitely, but we do know that without us, they 
were unemployed. 

Now they are employed. Before we entered onto the scene, they were 
poor. After we have completed our work, they are no Jonger noor. 
That, it seems to me, is a somewhat persuasive argument for the efficacy 
of our activities, 
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Mr, Hawkins. Mr. Benitez, any questions? 

Mr. Benitez. Mr. Chairman, I only wish to say that this is a re- 
markably sensitive and valuable testimony. I think that what can best 
be said for this program is thot it is an investment in human solidarity, 
in hope, and in uplifting the quality of our society through participa- 
tion and through common effort. I trust that the Government of the 
United States will not retreat from that hope. 

Mr, Hawkins, Thank you, Thank you, Mr. Miller for your testi- 


mony. We appreciate it. 
Mr. Marshall, 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT MARSHALL, RURAL CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Marsnars, I am a Board member of the National Rural Hous- | 
ing Coalition, I was associated with Mr. Miller and my concern is rural 
program, too. 

Mr, Hawkins. Would you proceed, please, 

Mr. MarsiAun, I will. I have a brief prepared statement which is | 


in your folder. 
fr, Hawkins. That will be entered in the record at this time in its 


entirety. 
[The document referred to follows :] ae 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT MARSHALL, BOARD MEMBER, NATIONAL RURAL 
HousiIn@ COALITION 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, my name is Robert P. Marshall 
and I appear before you toduy as a representative of the National Rural Housing 
Conlition, The Coalition is a National organization with members in all titty 
states, concerned with the quality of rural housing programs, I nm also, In an- 
other capacity, the Bxecutive Director of the largest self-help housing program in 
the United States, situated in the San Joaquin Valley of California, I am also 
testifying in behalf of other self-help housing programs in Callfornin and 
throughout the United States, 

We are well aware of the expected aeath and/or dismemberment of OLO. While 
80 many able speakers today have dwelt on the demise of Community Action 
programs, I will concentrate my remarks on the imminent disappearance of self- 
help housing through the dismemberment of its mother agency, the Migrant and 
Seasonal Farmworker Division of the Office of Kconomic Opportunity. 

Aided self-help housing, the most unique housing program in the pantheon, 
started some ten years ago with Casa Manana, a small project for farmworkers 
sponsored by the American Friends Service Committee in Goshen, California 
(Tulare County). The nub of self-help housing then, as it is today, is the deter- 
nination and sweat equity of farmworkers and thelr families in building thelr 
own homes under the tutelage of trained construction supervisors, It is a com- 
mon sight today—through the barrios of the Sacramento and the San Joaquin— 
to see women shingling a roof, men framing a house, pouring a foundation—all 
working as @ group to finish each other’s house. What were once the rural, rain- 
shackle ghettos of Woodlake, Delano, and Parlier have become the music of 
“Ta Casa de Experanza,” “La Casa Suenos,” and “El Porvenir,” 

With the first OBO self-help housing grant to Self-Help Enterprises in eurly 
1965, a unique coupling of Federal resources was accomplished by meshing a 
little used rural housing loan authority (Sec. 602—~Housing Act) with technical 
assistance monies from the OKO Migrant Division to serve the {l]-housed rural 
migrant and seasonal farmworker. The Farmers Home Administration loan nau- 
thority allowed for long term, low-interest loans for building homes; and later 
for purchasing land on which to build the homes. The OEO monies went basically 
for staff for organizing self-help groups, for assistance in obtaining loans. and 
for training and professional supervision during the construction phase. Later, 
OFO monies were used as a land loan revolving fund for the purchase of lors, 
Over the years until the present, refinements have been added to the self-help 
process, some of them memorized in FmHA and HUD legislation. 
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To describe the program in capsule: initial contact is made by community 
workers with individuals and groups in house meetings to familiarize potential 
participants with the possibility of homeownership. When a group of eight to 
twelve familles are ready to start the long process of individual loan applications 
and closings take place. This part of the process may take na few months 
to six or eight months—mainly dependent on bureaucratic processes. If lots 
are not avaliable, raw land must be purchased and developed, During the con- 
struction phase, most of the various skills needed to build houses are leurncd 
under the necesalty of doing them. Most important is the requirement that each 
family participant signs a contract with other members of his group to donate 
thirty (80) hours a week to work on the group homes. On the average, a fam. 
lly’s sweat equity in thelr own home reduces their cost some $5,000 to $6.000, and 
makes the difference in thetr ability to make the monthly loan repayments, 

(In place of taking any more time explaining the process, I have some litera- 
ture I can leave with the Committee. ) 

About 1,400 self-help houses have been bullt in Callfornia since the advent 
of the OKO program, and another 200 are under construction. What started as 
one project In one county has spread to three projects covering about 20 rural 
California counties, And further, based on the California experience as a model, 
there are over 80 states that now have self-help housing projects serving part of 
the housing needs of the rural poor. 

A good part of the success of the program can be attributed to the imaginative 
staff work and continued support of the OKO Migrant Division. It is therefore 
with some regret, and a large amount of apprehension, that we note the adminis- 
tration’s plans to transfer the Migrant Division to the Department of Labor. 

We also find the impending shift as somewhat strange, as the Department of 
a has no accomplished tradition of serving migrant and seasonal farm- 
workers, ; 

About one and one-half years ago, a well known OKO rural legal services or- 
ganization threatened to bring suit against the Department of Labor for sup- 
porting a specific State Department of Employment. The legal services program 
felt that this Department of Employment’s actions were detrimental to the well- 
being of farmworkers, In answer to the complaint, the then Secretary Shultz 
announced a new 20-million dollar program to serve seasonal and migrant work- 
ers—with most of the money to be channeled through State Rural Manpower 
Services—the original target of the complaint. We frankly have no knowledge 
of the success or failure of this program, but we can surmise that it will be the 
core of “instant” tradition, More importantly, it will be predictive of the type 
of program to be funded when DOL absorbs the OHO Migrant Division and 
budget. On the face of it, we see little chance that the Department of Labor will 
continue to fund Technical Assistance monies to self-help housing programs in 
the same manner as its predecessor. 

As to other agencies besides OEO Migrant Division, the Migrant Health of 
HSMHA (HEW) is the only other agency that has a notable record of service to 
migrants. Unfortunately, this small categorical program is also slated for dis- 
mantling and absorption in a general health center program (814e). 

As to the “Brave New World” of revenue-sharing, the administration has 
projected four special revenue-sharing bills: law enforcement, education, man- 
power training, and urban community development. None of these special bills 
speak to the problems of rural housing, much less self-help housing. 

Our prime desire is to see OKO continue, and within it the Migrant Division. 
Foresaking that alternative, we would like to see the original mandate of title 
III-B Economic Opportunity of. 1964 carried out by the Department of Labor. 
Under the original act creating the migrant division, housing services to migrants 
was mandated and subsequently reinforced in later amendments, 

We are well aware of the problems Congress faces with the Executive Branch. 
We would hope, however, that this subcommittee, using its legislative strength 
could help insure that the DOL/Migrant appropriation contains language requir- 
ing a portion to be spent on self-help housing technical assistance grants. 

As some measure of public and political acceptance of self-help housing, 
Farmers Home Administration has specifically ewempted self-help housing loans 
from its present moratorium on subsidized rural housing loans through June 80, 
1973. We frankly expect that exemption to continue after that date, Without 
the companion self-help housing technical assistance money from OKO, however, 
we could no longer serve our low-income constituency and would have to close 
down. 
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It is not uncommon for OEO programs to be criticized for their nebulous prod- 
uct—ours is a house, as palpable and lasting as its bricks and mortar. 

It is not uncommon for OEO programs to be criticized as a give-away—ours 
ig one where sweat and work are its central core. 

It is not uncommon for OKO programs to be criticized as abrasive to local 
community governments—ours is embraced by counties and cities alike, ; 

It ig not uncommon for OO prograins to be criticized as separate and uni- 
Jateral in their approach—ours has meshed the resources of a number of agencies 
into a concerted whole, 


It is not uncommon for housing subsidy programs to be criticized as fattening 
the pockets of mortgage bankers and bullders—our participants’ labor results in 
reduced costs for housing himself and his family, 

And yet, despite this litany of exceptions, we will surely die, 

The President recently spoke to the nation of his hopes for the future, He 
asked the nation to take up the cudgels of self-reliance, and memorialized self- 
help in flowing terms. It gives one pause to wonder, For yes, we have the label 
of self-help—and beyond the label we have the reality and accomplishinent— 
and yet with the dismemberment of OXO, we will surely die. - 

Mr. Marsiauu, My name is Robert Marshall. I appear before you 
today as a representative of the National Rural Housing Coalition, 

The coalition is a national organization with members in all 50 
States concerned with the quality of rural housing programs. I am also 
in another capacity the executive director of the largest self-help hous- 
ing program in tho United States, situated in the San Joaquin Valley 
of California. 

I am also testifying in behalf of other self-help housing programs in 
California throughout the United States. We are well aware of the 
expected death and/or dismemberment of OEO. While so many able 
speakers today have dwelt on the demise of community action pro- 
grams, I will concentrate my remarks on imminent ae prelene of 
self-help housing through the dismemberment. of the mother agency, 
the Migrant and Seasonal Farmworker Division of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

Congresswoman Yvonne Brathwaite Burke mentioned self-help pro- 
grams evolving from OKO. Ours has been a self-help housing program _ 
for 714 years, I might say that as Mr. Benitez knows, self-help housing 
in rural Puerto Rico has done a fine job where they have built some 
50,000 homes, and I was privileged along with members of the conli- 
tion to go there last year for a mecting, and we toured and visited 
those rural homes. They really put continental United States to shame 
in the small number of homes éhine we have been able to build here. 

Yot aided self-help housing, the most unique program of nous ne 
here in the Continental United States started some 10 years ago with 
Casa Manana, a small project sponsored by the American Friend Serv- 
ice Committee in Goshen, Calif. oe 

Tho nub of self-help housing then as it is today is the determination 
of farmworkers and families in building their own homes under the 
tutclage of trained construction supervisors. ; 

I think I will depart from the rast of my three pages of written 
testimony to say that over the 714 years the program that I represent 
has assisted 1,400 families to build and live in their own homes. 

Other programs throughout the United States have in total assisted 
about an equal number and these families are rural, poor families 
who in no other way would get home ownership. The result of OEO 
terminating some programs or the intent of the President in trans- 
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ferring this section of OEO for migrant and seasonal farmworkers 
to the Department of Labor leaves a totally unknown quantity. 

_ We are in the midst of helping right now 200 families to build, 
They are under construction or preparing to build. We do not know if 
the Department of Labor will continue this program, It is like Mr. 
Miller was saying, here a man can train for the first time to go into 
jobs where they can earn a decent living, and hold their heads high. 

Here families for the first time moving out of shacks, building 
their own homes, getting confidence in their own abilities, being the 
head of their Houecliold with dignity, and we don’t know whether 
that will stop ina month, in 2 months or in 6 months. 

What we ask is that if this transfer of funds does take place and 
these moneys do go to the Department of Labor, that summer marking 
made that the self-help housing programs which constitute about a 
fourth of migrant moneys be continued, that they not be shut down. 

T would be glad to answer any questions vou may have. 

Mr. Hawkins, Thank you, Mr, Marshall, 

Mr. Benitez? 

Mr, Benrrez. Thank you. 

Mv. FHlawxkins. We appreciate the statement you have made before 
‘the subcommittee. 

Mr. Mansirann. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hawxrns. The next witness is Mr. James Couch, New York 
State Alliance of Board Members and CAA Directors, 

Mr. Couch, will you introduce your associate. My understanding 

is that you two are sharing the time which was allocated to you. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES W. COUCH, NEW YORK STATE ALLIANCE OF 
BOARD MEMBERS AND CAA DIRECTORS, ACCOMPANIED BY 
LARRY WELCH 


Mr. Coucn. Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have to my right Mr. Larry 
Welch, who is from Schenectady. I will and have made my presenta- 
tion short so that it can be incorporated with his presentation so that 
it might allow any time that would be required to answer any 
questions. 

Mr, Hawxrns. Your statement will be entered in the record at this 
point in its entirety. 

[The document referred to follows :] 


STATEMENT OF JAMES W. Covucn, CHAIRMAN, New York STATE 
ALLIANCE OF BOARD MEMBERS AND CAA DIRECTORS 


Congressman Hawkins, it is indeed an honor to speak before your subcommittee 
aed representing the 43 Community Action Agencies throughout New York 

tate, 

On January 26-80, over 800 members of our organization met in Albany, 
New York, to discuss plans to communicate our strong bellef that Community 
Action Prograins have been a genuine asset in meeting the needs of the poor in 
New York State. 

We resolved that our Congressmen, local supportive organizations, our con- 
stituents, the news media, local officials and other organizations and groups im- 
pacted by the proposed reorganization of OKO, should be made aware of the 
following critical facts: 

1, The President's impoundment of funds. means that CAA‘s will be forced to 
undergo reduced funding, and for some programs no funding, while the Presi- 
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dent attempts to force Congress into the passage of a special Revenue Sharing 


2. Reorganization means that there will no longer be visible advocates for 
the poor in Washington as OKO was intended to be. It also means that the very 
functions of OHO would be buried under additional layers of Federal bureaucracy. 

8. CAPs would be forced to play partisan politics, making the poor scapegoats 
for divisive political purposes. 

In addition we indicated that as successful CAA’s, we stand to lose the 
following: 

1, Community participation in the total decision making process ; 

2, Redtatribution of authority, self-help, self-control ; 

8n. A long history of proven ability in fiscal accountability; 

8b. Audit procedures and reports that are available to the people; 

4. A long history of successful efforts in reporting requirementa; 

5. Guaranteed participation of the poor and representative community groups 
in the planning process } 

6. CAA’s have used the money in the spending time limits to relate to the 
immediate needs of the community ; 

7. Provide equal employment—anti-discrimination, work effort opportunities 
without polities and punitive Civil Service exams; 

& ‘Training for staff—upward mobility—career development ; 

9. Accounting for funds—opportunity to bank locally and use minority banking 
institutions; 

10. Hend start mothers—pnarental control in the education of their youngsters— 
opportunity to return to work and gain pride, dignity, and self-respect. 

These were a few of the many productive achlevements that have been and/or 
are being made by OAA's, to move poor people closer to the American economle 
and political systems, 

We are well aware of the fact that the Administration is measuring Com- 
munity Action Programs by business standard! whereas the War and Proposed 
Pence in Vietnam is measured for business standards, 

For all of the previously stated reasons, the alliance of New York State 
presented our views and plans to NACD and the National CAP Association in 
Washington on January 80, 31 and February 1st, 1978, to sponsor a Nattonal 
Mobilization for Domestic Unity on February 20th, to bring together coalitions 
and constituencies of poor people from every Congressional District in these 
United States. 

The purposes: 

We have to alert our Congress because we believe that the War on 
Poverty must be necelerated and that Congress declare the elimination of 
poverty the number one priority of the nation; 

We must support our elected officials {in Congress in order to implement 
ines goal and insure funding which is earmarked under the EOA Bill of 

To insure that our Agency committed to this purpose, OKO, remains 
in Washington to carry out this goal; 

That the War on Poverty remains under the direction and control of 
Congress, to meet the needs of the people, in a manner that thereby reflects 
a government for the people; ; 

That it remains a declared and allocated national commitment to the poor 
people of the United States, until the country reflects that we can have peace 
with honor when the War is won; 

This mobilization effort and all of {t’s companion parts will serve to rein- 
state our confidence in the eradicability of poverty as a dynamic force for 
reform in the United States, 

In every generation they have reminded us that poverty is shameful—to 
those who suffer, and society that allows it to exist. 

This generation feels the future of the disadvantaged must and will be 
fought for, especially poor youth who stand to be robbed of their childhood 
and will not Histen to reason and persuasion. 

To you Congressman Hawkins, and members of your subcommittee, I reaffirm 
that in New York State we will not assume a passive role in the Administration's 
present plans concerning OKO. We are too viable to do that. We have a collective 
constituency that is organized, active in their respective communities, with a 
sense of urgency and a strength of purpose that will simply not disappear in a 
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puff of smoke. I want Congress to understand that our people have been busy 
learning the techniques of political struggle, learning how power operates, and 
we have grown sophisticated in the application of these techniques. 

We ask you to not allow the present Acting Director of OEO to be. 

We also ask that insecurity, insufficiency and the spectre of uncertainty that 
CAA’s still suffer from, be given realistic attention by Congress to assure that, 
with or without executive commitment, the concepts ingrained in existing poverty 
programs will continue to be directed by the poor. 

In summary, I would like to close with a quote from Jane Adams—You know 
the poor, if you take the pains to know them... .” 

I thank you for allowing me the opportunity to shed some light on this subject. 

Mr. Coucu. Mr. Chairman, it is indeed an honor to speak before 
your subcommittee today. I do represent 43 community action agencies 
throughout New York State. 

There are any number of figures related to the number of board 
members and number of staff people who are involved in those 
agencies. But I come to you today because I want to tell you what we 
are doing to relate to our concern which we understand very assuredly 
is now your concern. 

On January 26 through 80, over 800 members of our organization 
met in Albany, N.Y., to Hliscties plans to communicate our strong belief 
that community action programs have been a genuine asset in meeting 
the needs of the poor in New York State. 

We resolved that our Congressmen, local supportive organizations, 
our constituents, news media, local officials, and other organizations 
and groups impacted by the proposed reorganization of OEO should 

made aware of the following critical facts: 

The President’s impoundment of funds means that CAA’s will be 
forced to undergo reduced funding, and for some programs no funding, 
while the President ne to fares Congress into the passage of a 
special revenue sharing bill. 

Reorganization means that there will be no longer be visible advo- 
cates for the poor in Washington as OEO was intended to be. It also 
means that the very functions of OEO would be buried under addi- 
tional layers of Federal bureaucracy. 

CAP’s would be forced to play partisan politics making the poor 
scapegoats for devisive political purposes. 

In addition, we inglicated that as successful CAA’s we stand to lose 
the following: 

1. Community participation in the total decisionmaking process. 

2. Redistribution of authority, self-help, self-control. 

3. A long history of proven ability and physical accountability. 

3(b). Audit procedures and reports that are available to the people. 

4, Long history of successful efforts in reporting requirements. 

5. Guaranteed participation of the poor in the representative com- 
my groups in the planning process. 

6. CAA’s have used the money and spending time limits to relate 
to immediate needs of the immediate community. 

7. Provide equal employment antidiscrimination work effort op- 
portunities without politics and punitive civil service examiners. 

8. Training for staff upward mobility and career development. 

9. Accounting for funds opportunity to bank locally and use minor- 
ity banking institutions. 

10. Head Start mothers parental control in the education of their 
youngsters opportunity to return to work and gain pride, dignity, and 
self-respect. 
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These were a few of the many productive achievements that have 
been and are being made by CAA’s to move poor people closer to the 
American economic-political system. We are well aware of the fact 
that the administration is measuring community action programs by 
business standards, whereas the war in Vietnam and proposed peace 
ig measured for business standards, 

For all of the stated reasons, the Alliance for New York State pre- 
sented our views and plans to NACD and CAP Association in Wash- 
ington on January 80, 31, and February 1, to sponsor national mo- 
bilization for domestic unity on February 20 to bring together 
conlitions and constitute unities of poor people from every congres- 
sional district in these United States. 

The purposes we have to alert our Congress, because we believe that 
the war on poverty must be accelerated and that Congress declare the 
climination of poverty the No. 1 priority of the Nation. 

We support our elected officials in Congress in order to implement 
this goal and to insure funding which is earmarked under EAO hill 
of 1972 to insure that our agency committed to the purpose OEO re- 
main in Washington to carry out this goal, that the war on povert 
remains under the direction and control of Congress to meet the needs 
of the people in a manner that thereby reflects a Government for the 
people, that it remains a declared and allocated national commitment. 

I understand allocated, to the poor people of the United States 
until the country reflects that we can have peace with honor when the 
war is won. This mobilization effort and all of its companion parts, 
and I may inject at this point that eompanion parts mean that the 
mobilization will take place constantly throughout the Nation until 
we have assured ourselves that those areas and concerns that we 
have are being addressed. 

Simply stated, that means that we will be impacting States, county 
seats, et cetera, and we are in a supportive role with Congress to as- 
sume their rightful responsibility. 

We are talking about reinstating our confidence in the irradicability 
of poverty as a dynamie force for reform in the United States. 

n every generation, they huve reminded us that poverty is shameful 
that those who suffer and a society that allows it to exist. This gen- 
eration feels the future of the disadvantaged must and will be fought 
for especially for you to be robbed of their childhood and not listen 
to reason and persuasion. To you, the subcommittee. I reaffirm that in 
New York State we will not assume a passive role in the administra- 
tion’s present plans concerning OKO. 

We are too viable to do that. We have a collective constituency 
that is organized, active in their respective community, with a strength 
of urgency and strength of purpose that will not disappear. 

I want Congress to understand our peonle have been busy learning 
. the techniques of political struggle, learning how power operates, and 
. we have grown sophisticated in the operation of these techniques. 
"We ask you to not allow-the present acting director of OEO to be. 
We also ask that insecuritv, insufficiency and the spector of uncer- 
tainty that OAA’s still suffers from, be given realistic attention by 
Congress to assure that with or without executive commitment, the 
eoncepts engrained in existing poverty programs will continue to be 
directed by the poor. 
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In summary, I would like to close with a ss from Jane Adams 
from a long period of history: “You know the poor if you take the 
pains to know them.” 

I thank you for allowing me the opportunity to shed some light 
on the subject. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Couch. 

Mr. Welch, I think that you are going to continue the statement. 

Mr. Wencn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
subcommittee. 

My name is Larry Welch and I am here representing the Schenec- 
tady mobilization for domestic unity which is one facet. of the overall 
mobilization which is going on right this minute around this country, 

My remarks are spectically directed toward the situation in Schenec- 
tady, and I must emphasize that our concern is not just with com- 
munity action because I am sure you realize full well that the impact 
goes far beyond just the community action. 

M purpose for requesting time is twofold. First, I want to state 
emphatically what I feel will be read in Congress, failure to act, 
to act in the face of the constitutional crisis the President’s budget 
presents to us, 

If the U.S. Congress does not. act quickly to prevent the President 
from dismantling OKO, you will be guilty of a cruel crime allowing 


npooe people to be punished for not supporting the reelection o 


tichard Nixon. 

Our communities are being victimized by the cruelest and the oldest 
of all political games, to the victor go the spoils. 

In the name of humanity and common decency, don't sit by and 
let poor people be missed over while Congress fights for control of 
the Federal budget. 

Second, and with less emotion and more logic I want to spell out 
what the proposed budget will do to the effort. in our community. 

The community action program in Schenectady is making a number 
of significant. contributions in Schenectady, but niore important are 
the services that do not show on the tally list of accomplishments, 

In the field of education CAP has worked with Union College in 
the local public school system to improve the quality of education 
of the low-income people. CAP has helped to find scores of jobs for 
people by working closely with the chamber of commerce and the 
General Electric Co. 

We have been instrumental in the development and expansion of 
neighborhood facilities as well as assisting in comprehensive health 
plans which includes the needs of the poor. 

The list could continue, but suffice it to say the role of advocate 
for the poor is one that is taken seriously by the community action 
Hal hel in Schenectady and it is a role we are unquestionably quali- 
ied to play. The concern over the proposed Nixon budget is not. just 
another partisan political error, a wildcat trick of sorts by some 
bureaucrat. whose job is being threatened. 

The proposed budget will punish upper- and middle-income families 
bv cutting many Federal contributions to higher education, public 
libraries, et cetera. 

The proposed budget will punish low income people by erasing valu- 
able programs, urban renewal programs, health care programs, to 
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name a few. There is little consolation to be found in the President’s 
proposed revenue sharing by means of supporting local communities: 
in this area of fending for ourselves. . 

Nowhere has it been proposed that revenue sharing will even ap- 
proach the amount or kind of final support which our communities 
now receive. And where has Congress been during the current uproar 
over withholding of financial support for human services? = 

ee Net has been Hig iting. or its own legislation situation in the 
eyes of the press and public. 3 
A sorry stato of affairs for men and women rightfully employed 
with responsibility for legislating funds for human services. 

If we are to assume the worst, the passage of the proposed budget, a 
city like Schenectady, N.Y, will be effected in the ways listed in the 
noxt section. 

If we are not to acquiesce, these severe budget cuts are too much to 
stomach; then we must gather our forces to take the strongest action 
we are able to muster. 

The Schenectady committee for domestic unity has chosen the latter 
course. The committeo’s choice to participate in the national moljliza- 
tion for domestic unity, reflects the belief that massive support for 
ona will effect the faith of the prograins and the principles we 

icvo in. 

The committee believes that individual organizations in Schenectady 
can effectively contribute to this support for you, the elected officials. 

This next section deals apeeiiontty with how things will be effected 
in Schenectady. Many programs in Schenectady would be cut out 
completely. Others will be cut in more subtle ways. * 

Program cuts that can be itemized are listed below. Emergency 
Employment Act, $160,351. Tho city has been receiving funds to in- 
crease city employment and will lose 42 job sites including 18 teacher 
aides, 1 teacher, 2 building inspector aides, 5 night watchmen for hous- 
ing projects, et cetera, 

CAP would end its operations not later than December 81, 1978, 
although since I wrote this, I found out when I go back there will be 
no more CAP. 

We would lost $33,500 for five county training grants from OEO for- 


boards and staffs; $23,000 for human services planning council through ~~ 


tricounty social planning grant; $50,000 through tricounty planning 
grant; $23,000 for legal efficacy for women grants we got from OKO; 
$45,000 for food and informational delivery system for senior citizens; 
$208,000, the Capital District Health Maintenance Organization sub- 
mitted a proposal to plan construction for three comprehensive health 
facilities in the area. 

Under this program supported by General Electric and many other 
organizations, prepaid members plus a number of reduced member- 
ships for the poor will be covered for all health care from babies to 
senior citizens, 

The picneet| cannot be funded under the President’s plan. Besides, 
loss of the pena grant new construction funding has been 
eliminated. The first facility would have been ‘in Schenectady. The 
legacy of parks program is an integral part. 

‘Unless revenue sharing restores some of the funds, the city will 
lose the following: 
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Two hundred fifty thousand dollars for inner city parks, Thirty 
thousand dollars for new parks in the section of Schenectady known 
as Woodlawn and another $13,500 in miscellaneous categories, 

In regard to schools, the President will recommend dramatic changes 
in educational funding in the near future. 

Unofficial indications is that much less money will be included in 
1973. The following money will be lost to Schenectady: $28,000 for 
library materials under ESEA title II; $9,500 undor language pro- 
grams and equipment; $45,000 for aid for school district for children 
of military personnel. 

Other programs which would be effected are alcohol rehabilitation 
programs for which Schenectady community action program is a 
guarantee. 

They will lose secretarial and bookkeeping services, The same ap- 
lies to Headstart program, The pe lenecly vounty Public Library 
will lose additional funding for Mohawk Valley Association. 

Union College will lose $600,000. Union College Library, that is, for 
a proposed addition to the Schaefer Library, Schenectady Community 
College will lose $5,000 under ESEA title IT for Federal library money. 

Information is not yet available on many other programs. How- 
ever, the following programs, of courso, will be seriously affected. 
Medicare—senior citizens will pay more for thal tarda under the 
new budget. The averago cost. of 18-day hospital stay will jump from 
$72 to $200. 

There are 19,173 persons over 65 in our area. In Schenectady the 
urban renewal agency can be recertified and submit application by 
June 30, 1978, and receive funding for one more year. 

All of the money for rehabilitation loans has already been lost. 
Neighborhood Youth Corps provides job training for youngsters in 
school and out. 

The Youth Corps in Schenectady employs six full-time staff. I 
won't detail all of the rest of the programs which I have outlined. 

Mr. Hawxtns. Mr. Welch, may I interrupt for a minute and yield 
the time at this point to the distinguished chairman of the Education 
and Labor Committee whose cfforts in this field have been outstand- 


- ing. We would like to recognize him and have him make a statement, 


and I will get right back to you as soon as he has concluded. 

Mr, Wetcu. I would be more than happy to yield. 

Chairman Perris, Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I simply want to observe that we have problems in connection 
with all of the social programs this year. I think we all realize that it is 
important that we all do everything in our power to preserve good 
programs. I personally feel that these hearings Mr. Hawkins is in 
charge of could not be in more able hands. 

I am in favor and I will support Mr. Hawkins all of the way in all 
aspects of the program. The training programs to my way of thinking 
have worked out wonderfully well. We will do everything in our 
power to preserve the community action agencies and all of the other 
programs. 

I think it won’t take much of your time to develop a case here that 
we can present to the House of Representatives. 

I will assist in every way I can. The only reason I haven’t been here 
is because I am conducting my own-hearings upstairs on the Secondary 
Elementary and Education Act. I got here before the subcommittee 
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convened yesterday. I was going to make a statement at the outset, but 
we have the great leadership that Congressman Hawkins can give this 
program. 

We will be available on all occasions to conduct oversight hearings 
likewise. We are going to do our darnedest to protect the entire Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act. I personally feel that the House of Repre- 
sentatives will respond positively, and we are going to fight on and on 
to make sure that these good programs that have worked out so well 
don’t go down the drain. 

Thank you, very much, Mr. Hawkins, for permitting me to make this 
statement. 

Mr. Hawxrns, Thank you, Mr. Perkins. “ 

The chairman of the committee has stated his views. I certainly want 
to say that we appreciate that support because we know that when . 
legislation goes to the full committee, your influence with the 
full committee will be invaluable assistance to the chairman of this 
subcommittee. 

I appreciate this opportunity of having you address this group and 
the witness for having given us this time. 

Mr. Benrrez. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Benitez. 

Mr, Benrrez. I would like to say betore our distinguished chairman 
leaves the room, how gratified I am, and I am sure every member of 
this committee is, by his statement, by his presence, by the fact that 
we have Mr. Hawkins as the chairman of this subcommittee, and by 
the awareness that in the coming time we might all gain the insight 
that deserves to be serving this program, while we hopefully believe 
that the fight begun here will succeed in the House and throughout the 
Nation. 

Thank you, very much. 

Chairman Perkins. Let me say that I look forward to going to 
Puerto Rico and visiting in that area and I know how badly these pro- 
grams are needed down there in Puerto Rico. We will all work together 
to insure the survival of these progams. 

Mr. Benitez. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Welch, would you continue, please? _. 

Mr. We cu. I will forgo the rest of my prepared statement. I would 
like to make a comment though in addressing myself to the impact of 
the special revenue-sharing legislation where it passed in a city like 
Schenectady, which is not a big city, yet it is a city where we have had 
an administration with funds available for the past 4 years from HUD 
to build low- and moderate-income qOuEIe: 

This has not been done, because it is not deemed politically acceptable 
for city council to decide to move poor blacks iad poor whites out into 
other areas of the city. So we have had no housing built for the past 
4 years in Schenectady. 

I think that this gives us a pretty good indication of where things 
would be, even if the special revenue sharing were passed unless there 
is specifically earmarked funds for various programs. 

hat is about all I had to say. I want to thank you for this 
opportunity. 

r. Hawkins. Mr. Welch, yesterday a representative of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Mr. Paul Fasser, made the statement that an amount 
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in the neighborhood of a billion dollars had not been expended under 
the emergency employment program for the purpose for which the 
Congress had enacted this law and that this money would be avail- 
able for summer programs for youth. 

For a city such as yours which has experienced, I am sure, some un- 
employment, how do you view such a withholding of funds from the 
unemployed of your city, and its possible use for a purpose other than 
that for which it was originally intended ? 

Mr. Weucu. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have rather strong feelings 
about the purpose of the administration in springing loose that amount 
of money duene the summer. 

I think they must_be well aware of the impact of the President’s 
budget on problems in the inner-city and problems in cities like ours 
in terms of kids on the streets. Perhaps this is just a plum thrown out 
to communities around the country during the hot summer months 
to try and get around some of the problems that even they have fore- 
seen, 

Mr. Hawkins. Do you think that your city will be able to supplant 
these funds? In the event of so-called revenue sharing, would the city 
be able to meet its obligations, not only in anti-poverty programs, but 
also in the other areas in which the cuts are being made? 

Mr. Wetcu. To date, the city has not meet its obligations to poor 
folks, even with money that has been specifically available to do that. 
I see no way that there will be a general turnaround in that policy 
when the money is even less earmarked. 

Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Couch, I assume the State alliance which you 
represent is an alliance of the community action agencies throughout 
the State of New York. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Coucu. And board members of those agencies. 

Mr. Hawkins, In view of the fact that these community action agen- 
cies in many instances do represent governmental agencies, or they 
were certainly created by, and ore ey close to governmental agen- 
cies, would you say that, 1n effect, local officials are already involved 
with community action agencies, and that they, in a sense, agree with 
the position that you are taking? 

_* Mr. Coucn. Local officials are definitely involved. In terms of agree- 
ing with the position that we have taken, we did not break it down 
and try to identify specific representation. We did it as a mass body, 
‘and fe ahr eacetets was there when this resolution was passed and ac- 
cepted by the mass body. | 

think the facts have to reflect that there are many local officials 
who, for some reason or another, have not exercised directly their 
zeaponan bility of membership on boards, be they either in State or 

ocal, 

But, their representation is certainly noticeable, and it has been 
involved as far as I know since 1968, which is what I can account for, 
and has been represented in the State aliiance. 

So, we assumed that everyone is concerned, and we have also asked 
all of the coalitions around the covutry to approach their local officials 
and have them to lead delegations into Washington in support of Con- 
gress to see that this separation of power is returned to the Congress. 

Mr. Hawkins. May I slso ask whether the alliance has explored 
Jegal action which may be taken to restrain the action of the President. 

Mr. Coucn. Absolutely. 
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Mr. Sail You_are at the present time exploring such legal 
action 

Mr. Coucn. We are not only exploring legal action, but we are also 
developing proposed legislation in terms of recommendations that will 
be brought forth within the next week, 

Mr, Hawkins. The committee would appreciate being kept in- 
formed of developments in this area and supplied with any informa- 
tion that you think would be of value to us. ? 

Mr. Coucu. Thank you. : 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Benitez? 

Mr. Benitez. No questions. 

Mr. Hawxins. Thank you, Mr. Couch and Mr. Welch for your very 
fine testimony. : 

Mr. Coucn. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawx1ns. The next two witnesses are together, Mr. Dan Bon- 
etti, Iron River, Mich., and Mr. James Cossingham, CAP director, 
Battle Creek, Mich. I think we do have prepared testimony which you 
presented to the committee. 

The statements will be entered in their entirety in the record at this 
point, and we would a it if you would summarize from the 
statements and proceed if you so desire. 

[The statements referred to follow :] 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL JAMES BONETTI, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, DICKINSON-IRON 
CoMMUNITY ACTION AGENCY, IRON RIveER, MIcg. 


I have had the honor of being selected to testify before this Committee on : 
behalf of rural Community Action Programs and the tens of thousands of poor 
people whose first contacts with the body of American society are being threat- 
ened by the Administration. 

My testimony is based on eight years of anti-poverty efforts by six Community 
Action Agencies in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. Let me give a brief descrip- 
tion of the area and the six agencies, 

The Upper Peninsula of Michigan is compriséd of 15 rural counties with a 
population of 304,84T people. 

In an area of 16,980 square miles with a population density less than 18 persons 
per square mile, there is no public transportation, The county seats which house 
the few public services available are often as much as 80 miles uway from out- 
lying villages. 

Mining, once the mainstay of the economy of the entire area, has been severely 
cut back in recent years. Other economic resources such as forest industries and 
tourism are highly seasonal. This situation has resulted in an unemployment rate 
currently at 10.4 percent, which is more than double the national average, and 
as high as 20 per cent in individual counties. This situation has also meant that 
out of 304,347 people, 43,974 live in poverty. Many more exist just above the pov- 
erty line. According to the Michigan State Economic Record, the 15 counties of 
the Upper Peninsula have proportionately twice as many persons receiving cate- 
gorical assistance as the rest of the state. 

In eight years, six Upper Peninsula Community Action Agencies have estab- 
lished themselves as the prime movers in the attempt to mitigate both the cause 
and effects of these depressed conditions. 

First and most important, the CAAs have provided outreach services to the 
poor and disadvantaged tchere they live. Thirty-seven workers themselves hired 
from the low-income population, assist, refer, and counsel as many of the 43,074 
poor people as they are able. Services of other traditional, old line social agencies 
are geared to the walk-in client, while those most in need have no transportation. 
Consequently, most referrals made to these out-reach services come from social 
agencies not equipped to meet specific needs of the poor. 

Second, the CAAs have within their agencies provided extensive employment 
opportunities. While the income from these jobs has not been sufficient to elim- 
inate poverty, they have appreciably helped hundreds of poor families. One of 
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our agencies sent our 489 W-2 forms this year; 430 went to families below the 
poverty line. 

Third, in an area where grantsmanship ability is a rare skill, the six Upper 
Peninsula CAAs have supplied invaluable expertise which has resulted in a 
variety of needed programs benefiting the poor and their communities in the areas 
of housing, education, health, training, and economic and industrial development. 

Over the past weeks, numerous charges have been leveled by the Administration 
at the Office of Economic Opportunity and Community Action Programs, Chief 
among these charges has been that Community Action has failed in its goal of 
reducing poverty; that its mission of bringing about institutional change directed 
at more humane treatment of poor people has from the beginning been misguided 
and has created a separate but unequal segment in American society. 

In order to refute these charges, I am going to cite some significant program 
accomplishments of the six Upper Peninsula CAAs, Please remember that these 
examples are representative and by no means are a complete Hst of these agen- 
cies’ efforts. Similar evidence is available from rural Community Action Agencies 
across the nation. 
re! HOUSING 
Neighborhood Community Centers 

Two of our Community Action Agencies prepared and processed applications 
resulting in Neighborhood Facllities Grants in the amount of $643,000 to finance 
75 per cent of the cost of two Community Centers providing services to the poor 
and general public, 

In the areas of public housing, both for family units and housing for the elderly, 
the Community Action Agencies have been instrumental in the forming of city 
and county housing commissions, In the last five months of 1972, applications 
were submitted to HUD for 543 units and applications were in process for an 
additional 225 units. Previously approved by HUD and ready for construction are 
an additional 110 units. 

In September of 1970, 18 Indian and two white families moved into brand 
new public houses at Watersmeet—deep in the northern forests of Michigan. 
They marvelled over running water and electric lights. That wonderment was 
made possible because the local CAP director cajoled people and organiations 
and agencies for more than four years, He never gave up. On the day of dedica- 
tion, August 29, 1970, the Bishop of the Catholic Diocese of Marquette, who had 
donated the land, praised the efforts of the CAP agency and its director. For the 
first time in its history, this tiny band of Chippewa Indians had decent housing. 


Manpower 

For the past four summers, fifteen separate colleges and universities were 
mobilized to provide 1,152 summer jobs for college students from low income 
families in their local communities, 

One of our CAPs successfully arranged to administer the Public Employment 
Program for the two counties it serves. As a result, 41 people were employed in 
public service positions including teacher’s aides, police, heavy equipment oprea- 
tors, assessors, and rural government Haison and planning officers. CAP in- 
volvement provided thorough screening of participants to ensure eligibility. 
Fifty-five per cent of those persons were employed full time within the first ten 
months, thus allowing for additional employees to enter the program. The pro- 
gram provided $302,000 in federal funds plus an additional $80,000 of local cash 
to help stimulate the local economy. 

For a number of years the rural Upper Peninsula CAPs have acted as the 
delivery agents for the Neighborhood Youth Corps program. Last year, for 
example, 1,885 young men and women took part in the progrsm. There are very 
few job opportunities for teen-agers in the Upper Peninsula, especially for those 
from low-income families—the ones who really need a paycheck—no matter how 
small. It gives us great satisfaction to report that our administrative costs are 
far less than those allowed—only 14.5 per cent as compared to the allowable 35 
per cent. The administrative savings provided additional job opportunities for 
many more eligible youngsters. Youngster after youngster credits the program 
with keeping them in school. 

A two-county CAP operates an Operation Mainstream program which has 
served 200 persons per year over the past five years and a minimum of 80 per- 
sons have obtained permanent jobs as a result of participation in the program. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


A rural CAP in the Upper Peninsula has been operating a sentor citizen bus 
service for the past eight months. With one seven-passenger bus in operation, the 
aon is providing an average of 150 rides per week and is operating at peak 
capacity. ; 

Recognizing the fact that senior citizens in the county live at or below poverty 
guidelines, they cannot purchase transportation. 

Requests for rides are in excess of those that can be provided on many days 
of the week, leaving the aged without any service. 

The seven-passenger bus will continue to provide poor, {isolated senior citizens 
rides to doctors’ offices, food stamp centers, and other services otherwise unavail- 
able only if the CAA survives. 

A two-county CAP initiated and operates a transportation system for assisting 
rural poor in obtaining services available only in popuation centers. In 1972, 
this transportation system provided 6,666 rides for poor people to human services 
that would otherwise have been in accessible. 


EDUOATION ~ 


Our six rural CAP Programs have administered Head Start projects which 
last year enrolled 981 children from low-income families and employed 185 per- 
sons, a majority of whom were hired off the welfare roles or met low-income 
criteria at time of employment. The national funding of the Head Start Program 
is not in jeopardy at this moment; however, without the vehicle of rural OAPs 
to ensure compliance with the guidelines and philosophy of Head Start, as an 
advocate of the poor, past program success could be lost in the future. 
~ We, in community action activity, have always been aware that. education 
is one of the greatest needs of poor people. To promote adult and remedial educa- 
tion, we consistently mobilized resources for and supported the Community 
School concept which now has lighted the schools at night in almost every area 
of the Upper Peninsula. As a specific example, I can recall Community Action 
outreach workers recruiting night school students from door-to-door. Last year 
Community Schools had 3,170 adults enrolled in credit courses, 9,971 enrolled 
in non-credit courses and saw more than 6500 adults receive their high school 
diplomas, The Community Action mission in all this? . .. to make certain of the 
opportunity for involvement of low-income people. 


MOBILIZATION OF RESOURCES 


At no expenditure of funds but with donations from private sources, an Upper 
Peninsula CAA provided installation of five miles of power lines and wired 17 
homes to provide electricity to an Indian reservation which had been using 
kerosene lamps for almost 100 years. 

As a result of the electrification, the agency assisted in the installation of wells 
to provide a water supply. It also solicited and received donations of electrical 
applicances for all of the Indian families in need. 

Through grants from HEW, OEO, Michigan Commission on Aging,-the Michi- 
gan Department of Social Services, and contributions from private citizens, 
service organizations, and other private and public agencies, the CAAs developed 
and presently operate 19 centers to provide-a multitude of services to senior 
citizens including transportation, telephone reassurance, recreation, shopping 
and medical screening. 

ECONOMIO DEVELOPMENT 


In 1971, a sewing cooperative was formed by seven low-income women who 
wanted to learn sewing. By April, 1972, the co-op had established itself as a 
Michigan corporation, with contracts from major national chains for leather 
goods. The original seven people are now owners of a private business. 

In a two-county area, devastated by the shutdown of the mining industry, 
the sole economic resource of the region, the Community Action Agency has been 
instrumental in the development of a tourist and recreation industry. Hach year 
for the past four years, some 50 senior citizens aged 55-00, have been employed 
as tour guides. Over four summers, 400,000 tourists have been exposed to promo- 
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tions for the recreational advantages of the area. The result of this CAA program 
has been a major upsurge in the tourist industry in the two counties. 

In another of the Community Action areas, over $3 million has been funded to 
the local municipalities and governmental units for the construction of industrial 
parks, water and sewer projects, and_provision of other public works needed to 
attract industry to the area. 

HEALTH 


Over three years, the CAP dental care programs, covering seven of our counties, 
have provided 10,500 low-income children with complete dental care. 

In three years, over 4,100 children have been provided application of topical 
fluoride through the CAP agency in cooperation with the Michigan State De- 
partment of Public Health. - 

The Upper Peninsula CAAs have been responsible for the development, fund- 
ing and spinoff of three sheltered workshops in Iron Mountain, Menominee, and 
Hancock and have served over 200 mentally and physically handicapped adults. 


Mobile Medical Unit 


In the eastern end of the Upper Peninsula, we have an innovative health 
sereening program called the mobile medical unit. It is a small self-contained 
clinic with two examination rooms, a reception room, a dressing room, and a 
laboratory. : 

The main purpose of this unit is to bring health screening tests to poor people 
in isolated rural areas who otherwise would never see a doctor unless they were 
deathly ill. In the nine months ending February 2, 19738, this unit screened a total 
of 1,247 patients in more than 80 communities in the five eastern counties of the 
Upper: Peninsula, including six Indian communities. Of this number screened, 
30 percent were referred to doctors for further examination and treatment. 

This unit is operated under a five-way coalition of interests which have the 
same aims, One is the Community Action Agency, which has the outreach to iden- 
tify those people in isolated areas who may be most in need of health screening. 
Then there is the Michigan Department of Public Health, which provides labora- 
tory services for the tests. The local health department provides the personnel, 
office space, and record-keeping procedures. The county Department of Social 
Services provides the cost of follow-up health care for those who cannot pay for 
it. And finally, the practicing physicians and hospitals provide the necessary medi- 
cal care for those referred to treatment. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the Community Action Programs that have been previously de- 
scribed in this testimony are the result of local people meeting together to discuss 
the needs and problems being faced by the poor and disadvantaged in local com- 
munities throughout our region. The Community Action Agencies have provided 
n viable vehicle for these needs and problems to be effectively dealt with. Without 
the existence of the vital community action concept and the Community Action 
Agencies asa part of this nation’s War on Poverty, many of the programs referred 
ot and others might well not have been implemented. Now that our nation has 
achieved “peace with honor” can we do no leas than continue the opportunity for 
“life with dignity” to our nation’s poor? The Economic Opportunity Act enme into 
existence in 1964. Indeed one of the underlying reasons for the establishment of 
local Community Action Agencies was the inability of the old line agencies to 
launch a coordinated mobilization of resources on the needs and problems which 
existed. 

The present administration feels that Community Action has failed to reach 
its goal in reducing or eliminating poverty. I would submit to you that a prime 
concern of Community Action has been its frustration in more rapidly changing 
n system which has for so long neglected its disadvantaged. The elderly who par- 
ticipate regularly in the senior citizen activities in the 19 centers that are estab- 
lished in the Upper Peninsula, do not, I know, feel that the Community Action 
Programs have failed. The physically and mentally handicapped participants of 
the three sheltered workshops who daily manufacture products for sale in the 
Upper Peninsula, do not, I know, feel that the Community Action efforts have 
failed. A vast number of elderly and low-income residents who in the first time 
of their Hives live in a decent home, I do not feel that the Community Action 


Programs have failed. 
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The administration's notion that the Community Action Agencies have fostered 
the separation of one segment of our society is a charge without basis. The Com- 
munity Action concept has, on the contrary, brought a large segment of our popu- 
1ation—the poor—into the system in a way which enables them to make their 
voice heard in the establishment of programs benefitting their lives. 

The essence of Commiunity Action, in fact, has been in its accountability to its 
constituency—the poor of our nation, It has brought together, by law, the public 
sector, the poor and other concerned groups and organizations to make significant 
decisions about the expenditure of tax moneys for the economic and social benefit 
of the disadvantaged. No other federal program in this century has so success- 
fully extended the dream of democracy to the people on the lowest rung of the 
economic ladder, as has the Economic Opportunity Act. While other Congressional 
acts have mandated citizen participation in the decision-making processes, partic- 
ularly the participation of those who benefit from the programs, it has been the 
Community Action Agencies at a local level who have insisted that the intent 
and the letter of those laws be enforced, particularly concerning the right and 
responsibility of the poor and disadvantaged to participate meaningfully in deci- 
sions which significantly affect them and their children’s lives, 

The Community Action Agency, under authority of the Economic Opportunity 
Act, has in rural and urban communities across the nation served as a catalyst 
to mobilize resources on behalf of the poor. I submit to you that with the dissolu- 
tion of Community Action Agencies, if that were to occur, that there will again 
be no voice in our federal system for a large segment of our population. 

We very strongly feel that the continuation and expansion of the Economic 
Opportunity Act and the Community Action Agencies are necessary in order to 
provide the poor and disadvantaged with a continuing voice in the development 
of self-help opportunities to ensure that all Americans can, in fact, participate 
and move toward a more decent existence, 


Afanagerial Development 
a. Development of management system, including quarterly goal and progress 
reports and management information systems. 
b. In-service training—training has been initiated for all staff people in the 
following areas: 
1. management by objectives 
2. grant application process 
8. interagency operating processes 
ce. Specialized Training—specialized training has been accomplished for the 
following: 
1. CAA Board of Directors 
. Head Start Policy Council 
. Parents of the mentally handicapped 
. EF&M Policy Council 
Teenage Mother’s Policy Council 
. Neighborhood Center Adv isory Councils 
. Head Start staff 
CAA Manpower Specialist 
CAA Housing Specialist 
10. CAA finance clerk i 
11,- Foster.Grandparent Director 
12. Neigborhood Youth Corps Director 
18. Head Start Parent Coordinator 
14. Rural Outreach aides 
15. CAA Action Center Director 
16. Deputy Director 
17. Executive Director 


Career Development 

a. Implementation of career development plan for 10 staff. 

b. Staff enrollment in both local colleges. 

ce. Staff participation in courses, such as speed reading, psychology, and socilol- 
ogy, to increase their consumption of agency material and the quality of services 
that they provide. 


Program Development es 


The following projects have been Avance’ during the past year: 
a. Pilot Emergency Food and Medical Program (4 Community Action 
Agencies participated) 
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b. Neighborhood Youth Corps Out-of-School-Program 
ec. Neighborhood Youth Corps In-School Program 

. Emergency Employment Act positions 

. Foster Grandparent Program 

Summer Feeding Program 

. Manpower Development Program 

. Public Service Careers Program 


SR ro 


——In-addition to -the-above- developed programs, the following. programs -were- —~ ---- 


expanded during the previous year: 
a. Teenage Mothers Education Program (from 81 to 168 participants) 
b. Neighborhood Youth Corps Out-of-School Program (from 5 to 8 


participants) 


Evaluation 
Through OEO’s increased emphasis on evaluation, the following evaluative 
systems have been incorporated : 
1. Formation of a CAA Board Evaluation Committee 
2. establishment of Advisory Councils to monitor and evaluate program 
components 
3. development of quantifiable quarterly goals and objectives 
4, review and evaluation to determine achievements of #3 above on a 
quarterly basis 
5. annual staff evaluations 
6. 5 months and 12 months Program Progress Review (PPR) 
7. Continuous evaluation of the availability of local, state, and federal 
resvurces, 
Barring any unplanned disruption of Calhoun Community Action Agency, 
it appears that the CCAA will provide more than 8,491 units of anti-poverty 
service planned for this year. (Figures do not include referrals to other 


agencies, ) 
CONDUCT AND ADMINISTRATION 


Program Administration 

To provide overall direction to all programs and accounts operating through 
the auspices of the agency. This direction includes financial accountability, 
research, managerial development, program development, coordination of efforts 
within the agency, promotion of positive community relations with other agencies 
and the general community at large. Program administration also includes career 
development, evaluation of programs, and staff performance, and making those 
changes which ensure maximum effectiveness and efficiency. 


Resource Mobilization 
The total amount of local, state, and federal resources mobilized in program 
year F above and beyond our standard annual programming (i.e., Head Start, 
01, 05, and Legal Services) was $789,106. The total number of programs operated 
' by, or through, the agency showed a growth factor from 5 to 17 programs, or over 
300%, between November 1, 1971, and October 81, 1972. 


Interagency Coordination 

Periodic staff training requiring project directors to explain their various 
program activities has lead to increased referral within and between CAA pro- 
gram components, resulting in increased services to program participants. 


Community Relations 
a. Intra-agency relations—through our catalytic role, intra-agency planning 
and coordination has resulted in the following: 
1. the formation of a Local Council on Aging 
2. the formation of the County Housing Research Committee 
3. the initiation of Affirmative Action Programs within local governments. 
4. the formation of an action-oriented parent organization for the mentally 
handicapped 
5. the provision of technical assistance to the Interagency Coordinating 
Coucil on Development Disabilities ‘ 
6. involvement with the Ancillary Manpower Planning Board 
7, involvement in the County Economic Development Advisory Council 
8. involvement with the South Central Michigan Health Planning Council 
9. involvement in the Law Enforcement Administration Board (LEAA) 
10. involvement on the Governor's Health Task Force 
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11. technical assistance to the local Spanish-American Association 
12. joint participation in program activities with the following agencies: 
a. Family and Children’s Services 
b. Calhoun Intermediate School District 
ce. Battle Creek Area Urban League 
d. Cooperative Extension Service 
e. Battle Creek Council of Churches 
f. Legal Aid Society of Calhoun County 
g. Coldwater State Home and Training School 
h. City of Battle Creek 
i. City of Albion 
j. Kellogg Community College to name a few. 
b. Public Relations—Publicity 
A major effort has been initiated in utilization of the news media to inform 
the community of activities affecting the anti-poverty effort, and to tell the 
CAA’s story. During the past year we have had 8138 articles printed in the 
local newspapers. In addition, one local radio station allocated a 6-minute time 
slot once a week to the CAA for a period of 8 months (192 minutes of air time). 
Also, local television stations (WKZO, WOTV, and WUHQ) have consistently 
carried CAA events to the public through their newscasts. Other local radio 
stutions have continually publicized those news releases that are also printed 
in the local newspapers. The cooperation of the local news media in publicizing 
the positive aspects of the CAA and its efforts have contributed heavily to the 
success, of this agency. Furthermore, it is doubtful that any other Community 
Action Agency in the country can compare with our record in this area. 


Research 
Since the field of human development ts fairly new, very little specific research 
has been done in the human development area. The CAA, in keeping with its 
catalytic function and in cooperation with a large number of soctal agencies 
Nips the community, has initiated an extensive research program in the follow- 
ng areas: 
an, Available services for the elderly 
b, Available services for youth 
c. Available services for the mentally handicapped 
d, Availability of family planning services 
e, Low-income housing needs 
f. Availability of manpower services 
g. Availability of school lunch program to low-income children. 
Research is absolutely necessary for program development. 


Financial Accountability 

Both the finance officer and the finance clerk have had training during the 
past year in the new grant application process, Through the improvement of our 
financial systems, we have conducted high quality programs without exceeding 
the limits of any of our budgets. A major improvement included a quarterly 
review of all program accounts by our auditing firm, 


NEIGHBORHOOD SEBVICES 


1, Seek funds to expand the local Cooperative Extension Service Program. 
Resources were increased from $5,224 to $8,677 for this project. 
2. Provide nutrition and consumer information services to 300 low-income 
individuals. 
Provided nutrition and consumer information services to 891 low-income 
individuals. 
3. Develop a year-round bi-lingual program. 
ae bi-lingual program was implemented serving 57 Spanish-American 
children. 
ety ecrewenrne of an adult education program for 25 Spanish-American 
adults. 
Adult education program was achieved for 10 Spanish-American adults. 
5. Seek funds to expand the Teenage Mother’s Education Program. 
An additional $5,000 matching grant was given to the CAA to expand the 
Teenage Mother's Education prograin. 
6. Provide educational and social development program for 150 pregnant 
teenagers. 
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aa 168 pregnant teenagers with such opportunities by November 1, 
7. Develop a two-year early education program to serve approximately 100 
low-income pre-school children. 

This goal was not accomplished in its entirety however, initial research has 
been completed and a rough draft of the project has been developed. 

8. Assist the poor and county health department in estabHshing a compre- 
hensive health clinic in Albion. 

A limited health clinic has been established in Albion as a result of a petition 
drive by poor people in the Albion area. Over 240 poor people signed a petition, 
which was presented to the County Health Board. 

9. To develop a family planning program to expand the family planning serv- 
ices for low-income individuals in Calhoun County. 

Developed and submitted for funding a family planning program to expand 
family planning services from the current level to 2,500 women. In addition, 
100 Spanish-American females will be served through this program. Further, 
through inter-agency coordination for the development of this program, family 
planning services have been expanded from 500 women to approximately 1,000 
women presently being served. 

10. Increase existing dental clinic services to 150 low-income children, 

Dental services provided to 188 low-income children involved in the Head Start 
program. ; 

11. Increase the participation of low-income children in the free and reduced 
price lunch program from 845 to approximately 1,200 school-age children. 

Increased participation of the school lunch program to include and involve 
1,273 school-age children. 

12, Analyze in detail local free and reduced price school lunch programs and 
local food stamp program. 

In achieving this goal, 1,465 home visitations were made in the analysis of 
free and reduced price school lunch program and local food stamp programs. 
Through this survey, it was ascertained that the average allotment monthly is 
$109.02; the average cost monthly is $53.95; total persons using food stamps in 
survey, 862; average allotment per person monthly, $23.45, In addition, 201 new 
enrollments of children was accomplished in the school lunch program, 

13. To create and expand supportive services for the mentally ill and the 
mentally retarded. 

A Foster Grandparent program was funded and initiated to provide services to 
100 mentally retarded children. 

14, Continue to urge and assist local governmental units in developing a com- 
munity-sponsored refuse services. 

The county 1s presently undertaking a solid waste disposal study. Through the 
urging of CAA officials and other social agencies, the City of Battle Creek is 
contemplating the development of a community-sponsored refuse service. 

15. Continuation of efforts to secure private, state, and federal funds to imple- 
ment this agency’s Mobilization of Resources program. 

During the previous year, the agency was successful in mobilizing some $739,000 
of state, federal, and private resources. The total number of projects has been ex- 
panded from 5 to 17 programs in the areas of manpower, youth development, nu- 
trition education, and social services. 

16. To give emphasis to our catalytic role of coordinating and mobilizing agen- 
cies, institutions, and funding sources in the community. 

This goal is being achieved through the addition of a program developer, an 
additional secretary, a youth specialist, a Spanish-American specialist, and the 
reorganization of agency staff. 

17. Develop a program for a planning component with our local United Com- 
munity Services under OFO colloborative funding concepts. 

This goal has not been accomplished due to lack of cooperation from the local 
United Community Services. Other efforts are being made for a planning com- 
ponent with funding generated from local governmental officials. 

18. Develop a year-round, county-wide youth development program providing 
services to approximately 400 individuals from ages 12 through 24. 

A year-round Neighborhood Youth Corps in-school and out-of-school program 
has been initiated. At the present time, the {n-school program 1s serving 52 young 
people. The out-of-school program is serving 8 persons at the present time. One 
out-of-school enrolle has successfully completed his°General Educational Devel- 
opment test (GED). Four NYC out-of-school enrollees have found per permanent 
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employment as a result of the vocational experience that was gained through 
this agency during the past year. 

19. Develop a county-wide transportation program, coordinating all of the 
agencies and organizations expressing a need for this type of program. 

Research is being done.to facilitate the development of a country-wide trans- 
portation program, This project will be given very high priority during program 
year G. Limited transportation has been provided during the lust year, utilizing 
the agency's four minibuses; however, a continuous, on-going county-wide traus- 
portation program has not been initiated on an on-going basis. 

20. Expand current housing activities to include new construction, housing re- 
onnitiee and the development of more adequate housing in the rural areas of 
the county. 

The $25,000 seed money grant has generated some $6.9 million worth of housing 
in Calhoun County. Approximately $12,000 is recoverable and is in a revolving 
fund. The remaining monies have been spent on consultants and is not recover- 
able. Twenty-seven units of housing is available to low-income persons in the 
newly constructed Carl Terrace Project. 

The City of Springfield is currently in the process of trying to acquire the 169 
units of housing at Fort Custer, The City of Springfield has agreed to work with 
the CAA on a rehabilitation project for these 169 units. GSA’s high price on the 
property at Fort Custer continues to be the main drawback toward local acquisi- 
tion of the 169 units. 

The CAA has submitted a housing rehabilitation grant application to regional 
OEO for consideration. The proposal has a front-end commitment of $70,000 
committed from local agencies. Last year, limited resources kept the project 
from being funded; however, the application is being revised and will be sub- 
mitted again this year for consideration under the Regional Office’s Special 
Purpose Regional Incentive Fund (SPRIF) funding. 

The CAA, in conjunction with the Battle Creek Arena Urban League, and Kel- 
logg Community College, successfully initiated a Home Maintenance and Repair 
course for 25 low-income individuals. The eight-week course was a tremendous 
success, winning the CAA and other agencies national awards from the Office 
of Housing and Urban Development. At the present time, many institutions from 
throughout the United States are inquiring about this successful course. Kellogg 
Community College has agreed to offer college credit for the next course, CAA 
Housing Specialist attended a one-week training course at the Detroit Offices of 
HUD during the past year. As a result of this training, the Housing Specialist 
became the first person qualified in this community by HUD to provide housing 
counseling to low-income individuals. 

The Federal Housing Administration (FHA) has announced that the CAA has 
been certified as a home-ownership counseling agency for Calhoun County. FHA 
will, from time to time, refer to the CAA low- and moderate-income families 
who qualify for mortgage insurance under existing HUD housing programs be- 
cause of their credit standings, debt obligations, total annual income, or income 
characteristics, but who HUD is satisfied would be a reasonably satisfactory 
credit risk if they were to receive budget, debt management, and related 
counseling. The CAA Housing Specialist is presently counseling with three 
families, who will soon qualify for mortgage insurance under Section 235 of the 
national housing act. 

Through the activities of the Housing Specialist, the Spanish-American Spectal- 
ist, the Action Center staff and the rural outreach worker, adequate housing 
was found for 58 families affecting the lives of approximately 232 people (58X4 
per family = 232). 

Twenty-nine families were counseled in tenant/landlord relationships. 

21. Develop and operate additional manpower training programs. 

Through the efforts of several CAA staff members, 198 family heads of house- 
holds were placed on jobs during the past year. Utilizing the average of 4 per- 
sons per family, approximately 792 people were totally, or partially, removed from 
poverty ax a function of the manpower efforts. Based upon direct relief figures 
given by the Michigan Department of Social Welfare, this manpower effort has 
saved the State of Michigan approximately $412,354 this past year in public 
assistance payments, ; 

Through the efforts of the CAA Spanish-American Specialist, 87 Jobs were 
found for Spanish-Americans residing in Calhoun County. Utilizing the above 
formula again, 848 Spanish-Americans were totally, or partially, removed from 
poverty as a function of jobs. 
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‘i td the past year, 105 people received counseling in job-finding and reten- 
on skills. 

The OAA is an active participating member of the Region 8 Ancillary Man- 
power Planning Board, serving Calhoun, Branch, Barry, Kalamazoo, and St. 
Joseph Counties. The Ancillary Board designated the CAA as the local sponsor 
for its Public Service Career $300,000 manpower grant for the Region 8 area. At 
the present time, this sponsorship is still pending, due to decisions made at higher 
levels, tentatively assigning sponsorship to the Michigan Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Contractual negotiations are presently being undertaken between the CAA 
and the Michigan Civil Service Commission. Fifty low-income individuals will be 
served by this project. 

During the past year, the Calhoun County Board of Commissioners have out- 
stationed three county employees, employed under the Public Employment Pro- 
gram, in the CAA. These positions include two secretaries and one Spanish- 
American Specialist. 

A career development program has been initiated for 10 CAA employees. In 
adidtion, a career dvelopment program is being initiated for a number of Head 
Start employees. 


PROJECTS ACCOMPLISHED BEYOND THOSE OUTLINED IN WORK PROGRAM (PROGRAM 
YEAR F) 


1. Developed and initiated Foster Grandparent Program serving 50 senior 
citizens in two counties. 

2. Developed and initiated Summer Feeding program providing one nutritious 
meal ner day for 873 youngsters in Calhoun County. 

8. Developed and initiated Migrant Emergency Food and Medical Program 
serving 128 migrants. 

4. In conjunction with the Family and Children’s Service Agency and the 
Calhoun Intermediate’ School District, developed and initiated a Teenage 
Mother’s Education program serving 87 pregnant teenagers. This program pro- 
vides social education and development, as well as formal education to pregnant 
eee: There is currently a list of over 500 pregnant girls in need of this 
service, 

5. As grantee, administered successful pilot Hmergency Food and Medical 
program serving four Community Action Programs (Muskegon-Oceana, Kent, 
Kalamazoo, and Calhoun CAPs). 

; 6. aA drug abuse counseling and referral services to 46 youth throughout 
he county, 

7. Initiated a small meat-buying co-op serving over 65 low-income persons 
in Albion and Battle Creek areas. The Co-op, started in May, to date has purchased 
a total of 8,148% pounds of meat at a price of $2,460.57 or an average price per 
pound of $0.72, The co-op started with 18 people. 

8. The CAA played an instrumental part in the development of a local Council 
on Aging, which has since incorporated and is presently participating in the 
development of other senior citizen programs. 

9. The CAA was instrumental in the creation of a County Housing Research 
Committee. The CAA presently serves on this committee. 

10. Adopted a formal Affirmative Action Plan, which has been approved by the 
Michigan Civil Rights Commission. The CAA is the first social agency who has 
a formal plan. 

11. Along with other social agencies, urged for the adoption of Affirmative 
Action Plans at the local governmental level. The County adopted an Affirmative 
Action ordinance and the Cities of Battle Creek and Albion have adopted and 
are implementing affirmative action plans. 

12. Have assisted in the creation and development of a county-wide Spanish- 
American Association, with over 450 active members. 

18. Participated in referring persons for sickle cell screening in the Battle 
Creek and Albion areas. Over 8,000 persons of latin or black ancestry have par- 
ticipated in this program to date. 

14. Participated in referring low-income persons to the Legal Aid income tax 
service. Services were provided in Battle Creek and Albion to 179 low-income 
persons, 

15. Although the Legal Services component is not a direct part of the 05, 
it is a part of the entire CAA structure and its accomplishments will he noted 
here, Last year, legal services were provided to 2,592 low-income persons, many 
of whom were referred by Action Center staff. 
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STATEMENT OF JAMES H. CossINGHAM, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, CALHOUN COMMUNITY 
ACTION AGENCY, BATTLE CREEK, MicuH. 


BACKGROUND 


We have been selected to testify today because we are typical of many rural/ 
urban (“rurban’”) CAAs, The population in our county is over 141,000 people, 
with over 20,000 people identified as low-income, according to the Michigan De- 
partment of Welfare. Like many other agencies, we were beset with early prob- 
lems, which included internal conflict, mismanagement and non-accountability of 
funds, negative community image, etc. But today, we stand as one of the most 
viable agencies in the community ! We make this as no idle boast, but with cold, 
hard data and facts to prove it. Some of this information we now share with you. 
Furthermore, we would point out that our success story is a story shared by 
many CAAs throughout the country. Again, the data and the facts are there. I 
hope to share with you a small portion of the facts. today. 

As another piece of background ormation, I wish to point out that the 
only evaluation study analyzing the effects of public programs was conducted in 
1968-69 by the Urban Institute of Washington, D.C. Four federal agencies were 
studied over a two-year period of time. Those agencies are HEW, HUD, DOL, and 
OEO. It is interesting to note that OEO had the best example of an evaluation 
system (see page 16, Federal Evaluation Policy), Furthermore, the study shows 
that the best work plans were found in OKO (see pages 86 and 89, Federal Eval- 
uation Policy). This same expertise has been passed on to CAAs. I would remind 
you that this study was done in 1968-69, when most CAAs were just starting to 
mature, Today, I am sure that the results would be even more astounding, par- 
ticularly at the local level. Again, the data bears me out (see Utilization Test 
Survey). This data reflects only slightly more than half of the CAAs through- 
out the country, and yet the amount of institutional change is shown as an 
increase, the amount of resources mobilized above and beyond the required 20% 
non-Federal share is amazing, and there is even more in this document clearly 
reflecting that CAAs have lived up to the CAP Mission Statement, as mandated 
to us by Congress and the Administration sometime ago. 

I could go on and on with this type of hard, cold data, but I wish to share 
with you some of the more humanistic successes that we have personally ex- 
perienced at the local-level. 


HUMAN RESOURCE SERVICE DELIVERY SYSTEM 


Last year, we found jobs for 198 heads of households in Calhoun County. 
Utilizing the average of four people per family (and many of our clients have 
larger families) at least 792 persons were either partially, or totally, removed 
from poverty. Based upon figures given to us by the Michigan Department of 
Social Welfare, a savings of $412,354 in direct relief payments was saved to Cal- 
houn County taxpayers. Now it is somewhat ironic that IT&T has just closed its 
new modular home plant, throwing 160 workers, many of them hard-core unem- 
ployed, back onto the welfare rolls! Maybe this is one of the factors why CAAs 
can’t show a substantial number of people moved out of poverty! 

In the fleld of housing, we found safe, decent housing for 58 families, and 
using the average of four people per family again, we conservatively affected the 
lives of 282 people. 

The Department of Housing and Urban Development presented us with na- 
tional awards for our now famous Home Maintenance and Repair course, This 
course was conducted in accord with our local community college and other 
social agencies based upon needs identified by the poor themselves. Twenty-five 
low-income people now know how to fix a leaky faucet, paint the inside or out- 
side of their homes, make minor repairs to furniture, etc. We have received 
over 70 inquiries from all over the country: from Jaycee groups; Municipal 
Leagues; local governments; and many more, who are asking to use our model. 

In the services to the aged, we have initiated a Foster Grandparent Program, 
which affects the lives of 50 senior citizens, the oldest of whom ts 92 years old. 
This program also affects the lives of 100 mentally handicapped children who 
now receive the love, attention, and affection that they so vitally need, while 
returning the snme to the senior citizens who now feel wanted. We have initiated 
a five-county senior feeding program directly feeding over 100 senior citizens 
each day. In addition, we have been instrumental in the formation of a local 
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Council on Aging, where senior citizens are involving themselves in the planning 
of activities that affect theirlives. 

For youth, we have developed a Teenage Mother’s Education Program in con- 
junction with our Intermediate School District and other social agencies. The 
Intermediate School District provides the formal education, while other social 
agencies provide such services as pre-natal care, family planning, health and 
nutrition services, and adoption services, thus providing a complete program for 
the younger teenage girl who finds herself pregnant and, in many cases, without 
assistance, The CAA hag been a facilitator of private resources for the develop- 
ment and continuation of this program serving 87 girls throughout the county. 
This program is presently being used as a-model by other educational institutions 
throughout the State of Michigan. We also have a Neighborhood Youth Corps 
Ont-of-School program serving a total of 8 youngsters who have dropped out of 
school. Since last April, when this program was initiated, one young man has 
successfully completed his high school GED, and utilizing the job skills learned 
through the CAA, has now gained steady and meaningful employment. All of 
our teenagers are working on their formal education, while at the same time 
receiving some vocational training that will be marketable in the future. The 
In-Sehool program is a similar program; however, with an emphasis on keeping 
potential dropouts In school by providing them with some incentive in main- 
tuining educational and vocational training, 

There 1s so much more that I could share with you in terms of services that 
we are providing to the mentally handicapped, pre-schoolers, legal services, and 
other human services, I muke these points only to reflect that CAAs through- 
out the country have similar operations and similar programs. For example, 
one of the rural agencies in Michigan with the use of surplus government equip- 
ment, has built recreational parks and has trained low-income people to operate 
those parks and facilities for local governmental units. Another more urban 
CAA has constructed grant proposals -that have lead to the development of 
multi-purpose centers providing a variety of human services to people of the 
ghetto, In our own case, we are helping a small rural community, population 
of approximately 1,600, to develop a grant application for combination Municipal 
Building/Firestation for that community (see attached letter), We are also work- 
ing on a massive housing rehabilitation project with the City of Springfield (see 
attached news article). Ladies and gentlemen, the expertise is there, but many 
of the local governmental units need some Incentive to opt themselves in to this 
tremendous community resource called CAP. 


THE USE OF PARAPROFESSIONALS 


More than any other agency, the Community Action Agencies have provided 
an upward thrust for low-income people. In Pontiac, Michigan, the CAP has 
heen successful in moving low-income people from community aides to becoming 
Mayors of their respective communities. In that same CAP, many paraprofes- 
sionals have moved up into signicant jobs in business and industry as a function 
of good training and a cooperative effort on behalf of private sources. Michigan 
Cities of Kalamazoo, Muskegon, Lansing, Jackson, and many more can also 
share these same success stories. In our own agency, two prior board members 

-are now serving in the Michigan State Legislature, and on the national level, 
{wo persons having former CAP experience are now members of the United 
States Congress (Congressman Parren Mitchell and Congressman Ron Dellums). 


COMMUNITY IMPACT 


Although the war on poverty is, according to one of Michigan’s famous Sen- 
ators, “the most underfunded war this nation has ever fought”, the impact on 
the community has been great. In addition to some savings to the taxpayers. 
which is measurable, the effect on the lifestyle of many of the community’s 
disadvantaged persons is not measurable, except in the way that inany of them 
now tnke that one step toward being self-sufficient. 

In Michigan, with the assistance of the State OEFO office, comprehensive plan- 
ning and coordination involving state governinent and the Michigan CAP Di- 
rector’s Association is presently underway. Thus, refuting the old wives’ tale 
that CAAgs are not working with local governmental units While it is true that 
some CAAS and local governments are now exploring a better working relation- 
ship, it is my feeling that only time is needed to cement those relationships 
where CAPs have been effective. I would remind you that local governments 
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have only recently had a transfusion of additional dollars to meet some of their 
priorities and needs. If CAAs are given some additional time and the revenue 
sharing dollars continue to flow to local governments, I am confident that, with _ 
some earmarked incentives, the relationship between CAAs and local govern- 
ments will grow. 

ROADBLOCKS TO FURTHER PROGRESS 


The present uncertainty of the CAAs’ future is penalizing many agencies. 
Already the Administration is underway toward dismantling CAP agencies. 
Although OEO has a two-yeur legislation and an increased appropriation for 
FY 73, the lack of commitment by the present Administration and the uncer- 
tainty of future Congressional actions now has placed CAAs in a position of 
weakness, 

For example, our agency presently has a large grant ($198,000) pending with 
a major foundation. We have been notified that a future decision will not be 
fortheoming until the status of the CAA is solidified. If we are going to be in 
een they will fund us—if we are not guing to be in business, they will not 
und us, 

We have also discovered that, although certain funds are available for senior 
citizen activities, aguin CAAs will not be considered because of the uncertainty 
of the future. 

The attitudes of private sources and some of the traditional funding sources, 
such aS mental health boards, and other public bodies, ure reluctant to continue 
to xupport CAAs when it appears that we will not be in business beyond July 
1, 10973. 

RECOM MENDATIONS 


I would be remiss if I completed my testimony without some recommendations 
for this subcommittee. First, immediate action must be taken by the Senate and 
the House that will stop the dismantling and discontinuance of CAAS until Con- 
gress has had an opportunity to review this subject. 

Secondly, to allow for some transition time for CAAs and local governments 
to cement their relationships, local initiative funds could be earmarked as a part 
of a special revenue sharing package, This would ensure that local governments, 
in the acceptance of special revenue sharing funds, would also be given an incen- 
tive, through special earmarked monies to cement theiy relationships with their 
local CAAs, This action will benefit the entire community, since local government 
will be getting expertixe that prexently does not exist in most units of local 
government and the CAA will be able to demonstrate itself and its expertise to 
those local governmental bodies with which it works. 

Another alternative would be the inclusion of CAAs, with a very specific role, 
in new legislation that may be proposed concerning the Department of Com- 
munity Development. I would suggest. that the role of CAAS be one of human 
resource development planning and evaluation, plus being the possible operator 
of certuin buman service delivery programs, 

It is my personal feeling that CAAs need only time to cement the relationships 
that are needed to bring total communities together in an upward and onward 
movemenf, 

I recommend that Congress move swiftly to ensure that the unly voice of the 
poor is not lost in the very quick dismantling of OEO. At a time when the 
American people are concerned about the rising costs of welfare and the number 
of people going on the welfare rolls, it is ironic that the nation’s only mandated 
self-help program is being terminated. IT implore on this subcommittee, and the 
Congress, to take immediate steps to ensure that Community Action Agencies, 
the one agency offering hope for the poor, will remain a part of America’s 
constitutional promise of liberty and justice for all. Liberty from the shackles 
of poverty and justice through the provision of equal opportunities for all. 





UTILIZATION Test SuRVEY 


The New Community Action Mission Statement developed under the Nixon 
Administration made it clear that it is not enough for this program simply to 
spend Federal money for poverty programs. The relatively small OFO invest- 
ment in CAAs and SEOOs is intended to help them mobilize or stimulate better 
use of other resources—both public and private, This concept had been in the 
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EOA and OEO rhetoric all the way back to 1964, but it was not made broadly 
operational until the new Administration leadership turned OEO around from 
simply spending to mobilizing resources, 

The new emphasis has also produced other positive results, including closer 
working relationships between CAAs and state and local governments, which 
offer genuine help in making the decentralization of government succeed during 
the next few years, 

OEO recently initiated an experimental effort to determine the degree to which 
CAAs have mobilized non-OEO resources for the poor, or have gained other im- 
provements in the way community resources are used to help the poor become 
self-sufficient. There is more work to be done in completing the first phase of this 
Utilization Test Survey. Reports submitted to Headquarters by OEO Regional 
Offices are still being analyzed, and some will need to be redone. Both machine 
and hand analysis have been slow and imperfect under the difficult conditions 
of this experiment, The identification of outstanding individual cases of mission 
impact for detailed study to expand the technical know-how of all grantees, 
has yet to be accomplished. Nevertheless, there is now emerging for the first time 
a national picture of Community Action achievements in terms of the basic 
mission emphasized by this Administration. Machine print-outs of the first broad 
profiles now include 5681 CAAs. (The number should increase to about 850 by the 
end of January.) Even at this early stage in the project, the picture clearly shows 
that the Administration’s re-direction- of Community Action was on target. It 
is already producing highly constructive mission results in both urban and rural 
communities and the trends indicate that continued effort in this direction will 
produce substantially greater returns on a small investment. 

Ohart #1 shows the total resources mobilized by the 591 CAAs from 1965 to 
1972, broken down urban and rural, but not by year. Of the $1.8 billion mobilized 
about $750 million was non-Federal. Another $200 million represents mobilization 
of the resources of other Federal agencies by local CAAs, Only 25% of the total 
represents local mobilization of EOA funds administered by other Federal 
agencies, such as Head Start and Title I Manpower. ‘The bulk of funding under 
these programs is excluded from this study, since it is not considered a local 
mobilization achievement, except in special circumstances which warrant that 
interpretation. 
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Charts #2 and #8 show the total amounts mobilized from various public and 
ribet oo Chart #2 includes-340 rural CAAs and Chart #8 covers 251 
urban 8. 


The extent of state and local government resources mobilized is most encourag- 


ing and indicative of the growing ties between CAA® and tsate and local govern- 
ments. 


Perhaps most surprising is the very substantial mobilization of business and 
industry resources, especially in rural areas. Total business reources amount to 
about $75 million. 

Resources from medical and educational institutions total about $40 million 
and $56 million respectively, preponderantly in urban areas. 
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Chart #4 shows the total mobilization levels in these 501 CAAs for each 
year beginning with 1968, This time-span covers the period of program re- 
direction by this Administration. 

Efforts to strengthen CAA management and public officials’ roles in locul 
CAAs, plus a range of other program initiatives such as the pilot Resource 
Mobilization Grants helped move the level of achievement up in the early part 
of this period. But the basic shifting of gears under OEKO's 1972-73 Community 
rae Strategy, is apparent in the accelerated growth of mobilization results 
n 1972, 

The growth of mobilization results during the entire period has occurred 
without any increase in the CAA’s basic Local Initiatives grants. 

Local Intiative grants and supporting activities such as T/TA totalled about 
$1.6 billion for the five years covered by Chart #4. Since the 591 CAAs 
represent a broad national cross-section, it is fair to assume that they account 
for about two-thirds of the Local Initiative, or $1.1 billion. 

Thus, the non-federal resource mobilization.alone amounts to almost 60% 
of the Local Initiative investment. Total mobilization from all sources exceeds 
the total Local Initiative funding in 1972. 

It is important to note that the amounts shown here are over and above the 
required 20% non-Federal share which grantees must mobilize in order to ob- 
tain a Local Initiative grant in the first place. If we include this required 
mobilization, the non-Federal resources mobilized by CAAs equal almost 80% 
of their Local Initiative grants, 
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Chart #5 shows that the number of cases in which CAAs helped bring about 


constructive institutional changes has also been growing over the past five years. 
Each bar represents the new instances of change which occurred in that yenr. 





Chart £5 
Total Instances of 
Inetitutional Change 
For 591 CAAs 


from 
Utilisation Test Survey 


Charts #6, #7, and #8 show the relative extent of different kinds of 
institutional change. Chart #6 deals with improved participation of the poor 
in Community Affairs; Chart #7 reflects improved employment practices; 
Chart #8 covers other program improvements, increased accessibility of services, 
and improved planning and coordination. 

Improvements made by local goverernments account for 25% to 35% of the 
changes in every category. State governments account for another 10% to 15% 
across the board. Thus, up to 45% of all the significant institutional changes 
occurred in state and local government. 

Educational institutions were involved in 10% to 20% of the changes. The 
business community shows a substuntial responsiveness, with 15% to 20% of the 
improvements in employment practices. 

The medical and legal professions were especially strong in improving the 
access of services to the poor and other programmatic changes shown on Chart 
ae mere also show substantial improvements in participation of the poor, on 
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The total emerging picture of Community Action clearly shows that CAAs are 
rapidly becoming very positive forces in their communities, that can play signifi- 
cant roles in helping communities rise to the challenge of revenue sharing and 
other forms of government decentralization. 
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While we must continue to refine and verify this data, 
should also be thinking seriously about the immediate and long-range benefits 
to be derived from continuing to strengthen CAA, as well as local government 
capabilities for effective problem-solving at the community level. 


Scope 

The Utilization Test Survey was directed toward the entire universe of 907 
Community Action Agencies and 52 State Economic Opportunity Offices, all 
funded from the ten OEO Regional Offices. The instrument was designed to 
gain information on the present funding sources of all Community Action 
Agencies, their success in mobilizing resources for anti-poverty efforts other 
than the required non-Federal Share for their OHO grant, to identify the 
sources that have been tapped and to indicate the amount of resources s0 
mobilized, as well as the type of program operation that benefited. In addition, 
an attempt was made to determine the amount of institutional change which 
was brought about as a result of the Community Action Program in each com- 
munity by identifying the institutions involved, the type of change which oc- 
ee and information as to the approximate years in which changes took 
place. 

It is intended that the data on resource mobilization and institutional change 
provide for both a quantitative and qualitative entry of information. Therefore, 
when a local agency in concert with the Regional Offices decided that a specific 
case of mobilization of resources or institutional change was significant enough 
to be reported, there was an opportunity not only to indicate that it was the 
county. government, but provided an opportunity to specify in narrative what 
element of government, e.g., the county health department. In addition to 
providing informtaion as to the category of program to which resources or 
changes applied and the years in which they occurred, an opportunity was 
provided to indicate the techniques by which the effort was brought about and 
to describe the significance of this particular instance of resource mobilization 
or institutional change. It was anticipated that both a computer analysis and 
hand review of the records would provide indicators of significant cases of 
resource mobilization and institutional change which could be targeted for 
further research, case study analysis, etc. Use of the Utilization Test Survey 
was, in fact, to be a specification of a certain number of cases which could be 
analyzed in depth and reported accordingly. Results of these analyses would 
then be translated into policy guidance, training and technical assistance ma- 
terlals, workshops and various types of training efforts in order to feed back 
to OKO Regional Offices and more importantly to local communities examples 
of how certain kinds of efforts were successful and how they might be replicated 
in other local situations. 


Procedures 

The survey was accomplished by OKO personnel. OHO Headquarters Office 
of Operations’ personnel distributed the instructions and instruments to the 
ten OKO Regional Offices and oriented all Regional Office Senior Staff and Field 
Operations personnel in the regions. Regional Office Staff oriented each grantee 
as to the purpose and nature of the survey and procedures to be used in com- 
pleting the data requirements. With the guidance and assistance of Regional 
Office personnel grantees submitted original data to Regional Offices. Regional 
Office Staff completed the data forms, verified all data, included new data 
from other Regional Office personnel and records, and forwarded the informa- 
tion to OKO Headquarters in Washington. OKO Headquarters completed the 
computer processing of all quantitative data and hand analysis of nearly all 
narrative comments. ; 

The decision on whether an instance of mobilization resources or institutional 
change was significant enough to be reported on the Utilization Test Survey 
was left to local perception, i.e., the perception of the grantee staff and/or other 
committee who put together the original data along with that of the Regional 
Office who was responsible for the product. Therefore, there are variations in 
what was reported both in terms of a rural CAA to urban CAA, but within each 
of the types of CAAs involved. While this does provide some variation in signif- 
icance patterns, it does provide insight as to what was important in a partic- 
ular community context. Some institutional changes might have taken 8, 4, or 
5 years to accomplish in one community and maybe only a matter of weeks 
or months in another community. It is difficult to assess whether or not the 
report does in fact have a slight variability. However, communities are of such 
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round the country that the local significance test was the 
only one to which one could reasonably stbsc rather than getting up nationat 
criteria. 


Limitations a 
The data is most accurate and complete only from 1968 and forward as it 
appears that at this point with the implementation of the 1967 KOA Amendments 
and the new ONO grant application process that records and personnel are both 
available to retrieve the facts on the data required. This refers to both grantee 

staff and to OEO Regional Office personnel. 

ae In order to provide adequate time for the key punching and preparation of the 
; data for computer processing, as well as the validation of the data presented, 
it was necessary to stop data preparation after 501 CAA packages had been 
received from the Regional Offices, These data are not randomly selected through- 
out the country, but on the basis of what reports were available at the time 
it was necessary to begin the computer operation. However, the 591 CAAs are 
spread reasonably well geographically across the country. It is important to 
note that through administrative error, none of the Community Action Agencies 
represented in the State of New York, New Jersey, Virgin Islands, or Puerto 
Rico from OHO's New York Region are contained in the computer analysis. This 
is unfortunate in that four of the 50 big cities are included in this region as well 
as several varieties of rural and urban Community Action Agencies. Their 
exclusion, however, does not invalidate the trends presented in the data, it 
merely adds a specific qualification. (This is particularly true due to the 
exclusion of New York City.) It is important to note, in addition, that over 
40 of the 50 big cities are included in the 591 Community Action Agencies data 


¥-the compu 

Approximately 5% of the total data from the 501 CAAs was not accepted by 
the computer for print out. The reasons for the non-printout were primarily 
key punch error and data records input which did not match existing computer 
data used to obtain the rural/urban information or matching grantee numbers 
which were on the computer file. 

The 591 Community Action Agencies included in the study represent 340 rural 
agencies and 251 urban agencies. While is is a little bit larger proportion of 
rural to urban than is found nationally, it is felt that this breakout does in fact 
give us a fairly good picture of the totality of Community Action. The fact that 
over 40 of the 50 big cities are included in the 591 CAAs is also significant and 
gives us a good picture of the degree or urbanization of Community Action in 


the data represented. 


Assumptions 
A statement was required on each of the instruments submitted by the Re- 
gional Office for each Community Action Agency to indicate the process by which 
the data was derived. A sample of 10 to 20 agencies in each of the 10 regions 
indicated a process of broad participation of agency and community people 
participating in the appraisal of significant instances of mobilization of re- 
sources and institutional change; therefore, it is felt that, while institutional 
memory has eroded over the years, that the survey reflects genuine and realistic 
efforts of a local agency to mobilize resources and bring about institutional 
change. It is also felt that this is a conservative estimate since it was based 
upon recall, Therefore, while some overstatements may have occurred in some 
” local agencies, the tremendous amount of understatement by a large number 
of agencies more than counterbalances the data. So the assumption is that the 
data basically reflects a minimum of what occurred and not a maximum. 


Significance 

The data from 591 Community Action Agencies does indicate significant trends 
in the mobilization of resources and institutional change brought about by Com- 
munity Action. The direction of these trends, the quantities which are assigned 
to the various institutions and sources of resources are produced by computer 
analysis are definitely indicative of the state In which we find Community 
Action in 1978. It is more than a simple trend, it is a pattern which while pos- 
sibly not correct in the absolute, is basically correct in the relative values as- 
signed to institutions, types of change, sources of resources, and amounts of 
resources secured. 

The methodology employed in obtaining the data for the survey described 
above provides a manner of significant local input or local perception, while 
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simultaneously providing a balanced view of OEO Regional personnel in analyz- 
ing the records and current information on the agency held by the Regional Of- 
fice. It contains both a measure of balanced input and completeness that would 
not be possible had it not been the product of the OKO Regional Office. While it 
is nut assumed that every single item of resource mobilization was thoroughly 
validated, in the aggregate, these were data that were validated. While it cannot 
be known to an absolute truth that the Community Action Agency did in fact 
cause a particular change in institutional behaviour or responsiveness, in the ag- 
gregate, it was assessed that these changes did occur as a result of the operation, . 
existence, and participation of the Community Action Agency in local community 
program efforts. 

SURVEY FINDINGS 
Resource Mobilization 

The criteria for reporting resource mobilization was based on a test of local 
significance. It was not so much an amount of money which was generated from 
the private or public sector, but the significance of a particular effort or series 
of efforts. No non-Federal share for OEO or other Federal grants were to be 
reported, therefore, the report of resources mobilized are all resources over and 
above non-Federal share requirements, When we look at the total effort of the 
591 CAAs, it is significant to note that 58 percent of all resources came from 
non-Federal sources, that 17 percent came from other federal legislation, and 
that only 25 percent was attributed to other than OBO from the Economic Op- 
portunity Act. (A previous sample survey of Community Action Agencies by 
OEO has shown that approximately 38% of their total operating budget is 
funded by OEO). These ratios are brought out in similar patterns reported by 
both urban and rural CAAs. While there were discrete differences in specific 
categories, they followed the same basic trend, The total reported resources mo- 
bilized from 1966 through 1978 was equivalent to $1.8 billion. These resources 
represented the acquisition of funds, space, equipment, manpower of either paid 
staff or volunteer training and technical assistance or an “other” category. It 
is important to note that a hand tabulation of nearly all of the CAAs utilized 
in the survey report that over 75 percent of the resources mobilized was cash, 
{.e., contributions from private individuals, foundations, churches, civic and serv- 
ice groups, grants from state agencies, appropriations from municipal and 
county legislatures and grants from Federal agencies. This is a definite indica- 
tor that local Community Action Agencies have been receiving considerably 
more than “in-kind” contributions but have in fact mobilized a substantial 
amount of cash for anti-poverty work. 

A second significant indicator is the amount of money which was mobilized in 
any given year. While it is recognized that the erosion of institutional memory 
and the lack of adequate records might have hindered reporting in some of the 
earlier years, it is significant to see a growth from $115,000,000 mobilized in 1968 
to $396,000,000 mobilized in 1972. 

Although the data is from only 65 percent of the total number of Community 
Action Agencies which received over $1.5 billion in local initiative funds, it is 
significant to note that a substantial increase of resource mobilization has 
occurred in every year since the publishing of the OKO mission statement and 
the instruction on the purposes of Community Action dated November, 1970. 

The accomplishments of Community Action Agencies mobilizing resources for 
programs to aid the poor show a significant increase for 1972 following the 
publication of the OHO mission statement form Community Action. The gradual 
increase from 1968 through 1971 shows a steady growth of 115 to 256 million 
dollars for the 591 CAAs included in the data for this portion of the survey, thus 
a growing capability to mobilize resources from the non-poor. The substantial 
increase from 1971 to 1972 from 256 million to 896 million dollars for the 591 
CAAs indicates an invigorated effort in the years 1971 and 1972 to mobilize 
other resources toward anti-poverty programs. It is obvious that the President’s 
program to curb inflation and improve the status of the United States economy 
had some influence on the availability of resources to be mobilized, however, it 
can be said that this period was also a time when Community Action Agencies 
were targeting their efforts to mobilize resources as well as generating community 
support. Therefore, due to the catalytic activities of Community Action Agencies, 
significant effort in local communities in both the private and public sector as 
ree state government definitely showed a more responsive pattern to the needs 
of the poor. 

A look at the sources of resources which were mobilized by Community Action 
Agencies shows several factors: 1) that municipal and county or local government 
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-. have been extremely supportive of Community Action programs during the period 


reported; 2) that state government has been a vital source in providing funds 
for local anti-poverty work efforts supported by Community Action Agencies; 
8) the Federal government does continue to be a very large source of resource 
mobilization for local agencies. While this is slightly higher in rural areas than 
in urban centers this might be expected, but the fact that non-Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act resources were mobilized for the benefit of the poor were in such a 
large percentage is extremely heartening as local communities have progressed 
to look beyond the Economic Opportunity Act for sources of funds to assist in 
program to aid the poor; 4) medical and educational institutions or organiza- 
tions in local communities were a high source of resources for the poor that were 
leveraged through Community Action. It is not too difficult to see the difference 
between urban and rural in these two categories where there are more sources 
of medical or educational money at the local level in the urban centers as op- 
posed to rural areas; 5) the contribution of business and industry to anti-poverty 
efforts as mobilized by Community Action agencies is highly significant. It was 
not as high in urban centers ag one might have anticipated, on the other hand, the 
urban centers have other programs sponsored by other Federal agencies directly 
with business for which a Community Action Agency is not responsible, there- 
fore, it is not unusual to see a lower amount of urban centers for business con- 
tributions as in rural areas. The dollars mobilized by Community Action Agencies 
from business and industry in the rural sector is extremely heartening. The 60- 
plus million dollars mobilized by 340 rural Community Action Agencies from 
business and industry showed a high degree of local participation and effort; 
6) the small amounts mobilized by Community Action Agencies from legal or- 
ganizations and associations and labor organizations is disheartening. It can 
be said; however, that since there is a national emphasis OEO Legal Services 
program that some of the legal support was obtained in this manner. It would be 
hoped, though, that this particular area would increase in the coming years, The 
extreme low amount from labor can be partially explained by labor participation 


-in the Manpower Administration programs which are not directly attributable to 


Community Action Agencies; however, even there, the total or absolute number 
of dollars is definitely low both for urban and for rural agencies; 7) contribu- 
tions from churches and church organizations occurred relatively the same in 
both urban and rural areas; however, it must be noted that it is from churches 
that local agencies gain a considerable amount of non-Federal share in order to 
obtain their federal grant and since this report excludes non-Federal share, the 
absolute number of dollars is low. It is hoped that a concerted effort with the 
church organizations of this country might increase the amount of private 
resources through religious bodies in the coming years; 8) civic and service 
organizations played a significant role in providing resources over and above 
non-Federal share to anti-poverty efforts at the behest of local Community Action’ 
Agencies. The combination of resources from local government, state government, 
medical and educational institutions and organizations as well as the large level 
of business giving and the significant resources obtained from civic and service 
organizations shows a high level of commitment from the private and public 
sector at the local level. It substantiates that there is a large universe of local 
capability a well as local commitment to the problems of the poor. These data 


. support that assumption and give credence to the value of local institutions work- 


ing to provide solutions to the problems of local communities. And it shows that 
local CAAs specifically are valuable in-place capability for mobilizing community 
efforts and resources; 9) the support provided by foundatiops to Community 
Action Agency efforts in a community is realistically indicated by a larger level 
in the urban center versus the rural area, but it does show a substantial amount of 
support to antipoverty work. 

Institutional Change 


The identification of the change and the behavior and practices of organiza- 
tions and institutions in the community and beyond the community in relation- 
ship to the poor was provided by the Utilization Test Survey in five major cate- 
gories: 1) increased participation of the poor occurring in the institution 
changed; 2) improved employment practices; 8) programs 4) improved and/or 
increased access of poor to services or benefits: 5) improved planning and co- 
ordination, thus the survey sought not only to obtain information with respect 
to changes in the type and/or amount of participation of residents of the area 
and members of the groups served by anti-poverty programs, but algo the response 
of organizations or institutions to the needs of the poor as related to employment 
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programs, which served the poor. Not all of the community action agencies for 
which data is provided in this report were able to indicate significant changes 
in institutional behavior or responsiveness in all categories; however this 
would not necessarily be expected. Sufficient change in the aggregate does show 
a definite responsive pattern of local institutions and organization in regard 
to the problem or situation of the poor. 

The category of improved increased access to services for the poor was most 
often noted by Community Action Agencies and Regional Office staff in the com- 
pletion of this survey. The nature of change ranged from decentralization of 
services by local public and private organizations into neighborhoods which 
brought services closer to the poor to more responsive to the hours of operation 
of such services in order to better meet the needs of the poor. 

Under the category of increased participation of the poor in the institution 
changed it was quite evident that participation in the planning, conduct and 
development of programs for the poor had received significant attention In com- 
munities served by these 591 Community Action Agencies. It is significant to note 
that of the some 22,000 instances of institutional change which were reported 
from the 591 Community Action Agencies, over 80% related to the increased 
participation of the poor in the institution changed. 

Although the charts indicate the specific detail of the sub-elements under 
the major categories the important things to note are as follows: 1) in all 
cases the type of institutional change was related to local government at least 
80 to 87% of the time; 2) changes occurred in educational institutions from 12 
to 22% of all instances which were reported; 3) the impact upon state government 
while only 9 to 18% of the instances of change reported indicates that the CAA 
while a local institution was responsible for changes in context beyond its local 
boundaries. (Analysis of the data of the State Economic Opportunity Offices of 
course will show significant increase in impact of state governments. ) 

An area of special interest in the private sector are changes which occurred 
in business and industry as reported in the survey under employment practices. 
In nearly all categories changes occurred in at least 15% of all instances and at 
least 12% of the instances in the category titled other. This is important to note 
because an analysis of the narrative information indicates that these were not 
only just related to the poor, but in the “other” category specifically were the 
first time in the hiring of persons from a minority race. 

The percent of instances of change attributed to medical and legal organiza- 
tions and institutions was not as high as might be anticipated. This is particularly 
significant in light of the fact that under the area of mobilization of resources 
reported in the survey the program most often noted to which these resources 
applied was in the medical category. While there was some cross-referencing be- 
tween the resource mobilization effort and the institutional change which oc- 
curred the relative position of medical institution or organization is not as high 
as might have been assumed. One possible explanation is that the change was 
within the local departments of health, rather than in private medical organiza- 
pone nesecindions causing the change to show up under the area of local gov- 
ernment. 

An analysis of the years in which changes took place shows a definite incrense 
year to year over the last five years. In fact, for every year since 1968 there 
has been a systematic increase of institutional change instances noted for every 
institution itemized on the Utilization Test Survey. 





VILLAGE OF HOMER, 
Homer, Mich., December 11, 1972. 
Goprrey V. MOFFAT, 
Director, Economio Development Advisory Committee, County of Calhoun, 
Metropolitan Planning Commisston, Marshall, Mich. 

GENTLEMEN : Enclosed please find the final draft of the Action Plans for the 
Economic Development. of the Village of Homer. 

The preparation of these programs have involved a substantial commitment 
of many people and the organizations which they represent—Homer Planning 
Commission, Mayor, Councilmen, Fire and Police Commissioners, Fire Chief, and 
etc. This proposal represents an entirely cooperative effort by persons and orga- 
nizations from all areas of Calhoun County especially the Calhoun Action Agency 
with James Cossingham, Director. He and his staff put forth many hours of 
work and needed service that are necessary to develop such a plan. —~ 
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It is the hope of the people in the Village of Homer, that your committee 
will see fit to adopt the Action Plan that we have presented into your County- 
wide planning in your next fiscal year. 


Very truly yours, 
CHARLES LEwI8s, President. 


STATEMENTS OF DAN BONETTI, IRON RIVER, MICH., AND JAMES 
COSSINGHAM, CAP DIRECTOR, BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


Mr. Bonerrt. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee. The statement which we have provided to you is rather long, 
and I will summarize it and also try to present to the members of the 
subcommittee our very deep felt concerns over the actions that have 
been taken recently concerning the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
and indeed, the entire war on poverty. 

I am very honored to have the opportunity to testify before the 
subcommittee. My testimony is based on 8 years of ape POver efforts 
by 6 community action agencies in the upper peninsula of Michigan, 
which is a large rural area comprised of 15 counties with a total 
population of over 300,000 people. 

t has very small population density. There are less than 18 persons 
per square mile in our part of the country. The county seats, for 
example, which house the public facilities that are available are often 
as far as 80 miles away from the outlying villages. 

Iron mining has been our mainstay of our economy. Recently though, 
those iron mines have been depleted, and the operations have shut 
down. We have an unemployment rate of over 10.4 percent at the 
current time in those 15 counties. i 

In some of the counties, the county in which I live, the unemploy- 
ment rate in the last 2 years has eached 24 percent of the work force. 

Of the over 304,0U0 people who reside in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan, 44,000 live below the national poverty level, many more 
live at or just above that national poverty level. 

The welfare rate, category assistance program, is proporonstey 
twice as high as the State as a whole. In those 8 years that. we have 
been associated with the antipoverty efforts, the community action 
agencies have established themselves as primary movers in the attempt 
to do something about the conditions which I have described. 

The most important, we feel, and first, the most important kind of 
activity the community action agencies have provided has been the 
mieten services to the poor and to the disadvantaged where the 

ople live. a 
Pe e do this through Outreach workers, who themselves are hired 
from low-income people, and they sae to assist low-income people 
in their home communities. I think the key point, the services of the 
traditional old line social agencies are geared to walk-in plants, 
while those most in need of our area have no transportation to walk in 
fcr those services. ~ 

Second, the community action agencies have provided extensiv: 
employment opportunities. While the income from these jobs has not 
been sufficient to eliminate poverty, they have appreciably helped 
hundreds of poor families. 

For example, one of our community action agencies recently sent 
two forms out. Four hundred and thirty-nine forms were sent out, 
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Four hundred and thirty of those forms were sent to low-income 
families, families who exist below the poverty line. : 

Another key point in rural areas throughout the country in our 
area is the grantmanship ability to bring in the Federal dollars for a 
variety of programs has been tremendously helped by the existence of 
the community action agencies. _ 

I think mthout those agencies, many of the resources which Con- 
ress has made available to all of the people of the country would have 
een lost to many of our rural areas. Over the past few weeks, a num- 

ber of charges have been leveled by this administration that the Office 
of Economic Opportunity and the community action programs have 

hee goal of reducing poverty and that the mission of 
community action for bringing about change directed at more human 
treatment of poor people has from the beginning been misguided and 
has created a separate_but unequal segment in our American society. 

In order to refute some of these charges, I want to, for the record, 
cite some of the significant Bre am accomplishments community 
action agencies have made in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. | 

The neighborhood facility programs of HUD: Community action 
agencies-in two of our areas have been responsible for programs total- 
ing $643,000 to finance 73 percent of the cost of these centers which 
provide services to poor people. 

The whole area of public housing, it is almost as though the rural 
area in our situation had not known that the program had been 
around since 1937. It was not until the community action agencies 
began their operations in our area that those local communities or 
local counties and cities had the opportunity to apply for and get 
public housing for low-income and senior citizen people of the area. 

In September of 1970, 18 Indian and 2 white families moved into 
brandnew public housing units at Watersmeet, Mich., deep in the 
northern forests of upper Michigan. They marvelled over the running 
water and electric lights, That wonderment was made possible be- 
cause the local CAP director cajoled people and organizations and 
agencies for more than 4 years. 

He never gave up. On the day of dedication, August 1970, the bis- 
hop of the Catholic diocese of Marquette, who had donated the land 
for the project, praised the CAP agency. For the first time in its his- 
tory, this tiny band of Chippewa Indians had decent housing. 

In the area of manpower, I was quite appalled by the comments 
yesterday by the representative of the Department of Labor, who said 
that money is being withheld, or whatever it is being called, for low- 
income youth, when throughout the Upper Peninsula of ecg at, 
we have faced in the last year and 2 years numerous instances where 
the number of low-income youth who need the programs for em- 
ployment have been turned away and denied because we have been 
told that there is no money for manpower programs, or there is no 
more money than the few dollars that have been provided for man- 
power programs. While these youth continue to go unemployed, this 
money has been impounded or whatever. 

For a number of years, the rural Upper Peninsula CAP agencies 
have acted as an agent for the neighborhood youth program. Last 
year, 1,885 young men took part in that program. We could have 
used much more money to provide these services to many more youth. 

Operation Mainstream, another program that served over.200 per- 
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sons in the last 5 years, and a minimum of 80 of these people have 
obtained permanent jobs as a result of that program. 

The whole area of rural] transportation which is a very serious 
problem has been addressed-by the community action agencies. Some 
significant successes have resulted from that provision of transporta- 
tion to low-income poor families and elderly persons. 

In the area of education, Chairman Perkins indicated that hearings 
are being held on Elementary and Secondary Act, A part of that act 
calls for the participation of the people who benefit from that 
program. 

I think without the community action agencies in the rural area. 
acting as a watchdog in a sense of that participation of low-income 

spl in those programs, the school systems in the area might not well 
ave implemented_those Federal guidelines and those policies. 

We have mobilized a tremendous number of resources, not only the 
OKO dollars for the program, but other resources of other Federal 
agencies and local agencies to provide for problems faced by poor 
people. 

e area of economic development has been an extremely impor- 
tant one for us in rural areas in trying to set the stage for the develop- 
ment of industries. 

Community action agencies have provided the expertise necessary 
to gain Federal dollars. state dollars for the provision of industrial 
parks for public facilities, sewer and water grants necessary to pre- 
pare our communities for economic development efforts. 

In the area of health, in the past 3 years, community action-agency’s 
dental programs, covering seven of our VpPet Peninsula counties, 
have provided 10,500 low-income children with dental care. 

In over 3 years, 4,100 children have been provided applications of 
topical fluoride through CAP agency programs in cooperation with 
the Michigan State department of public health. 

In the Upper Peninsula, the community action agencies have been 
responsible for the development of funding and spinoff which have 
served over 200 mentaliy and physically handicapped adults. 

In the eastern end of the Upper Peninsula, we have an innovative 
health screening program which is a self-contained clinic with two 
examination rooms, a reception room. 

The purpose of this unit is to bring health screening tests to poor 
people in very isolated areas of our rural community, who otherwise 
never would see a doctor unless they were deathly ill. 

In the 9 months ending February 2, 19738, this unit screened a total 
of 1,247 patients in more than 30 communities in the five eastern coun- 
ties of the Upper Peninsula. Of this number screened, 30 percent were 
referred to doctors for further examination and treatment. 

These are some of the successes that we felt noteworthy to have 
presented before this subcommittee. There are many others. In conclu- 
sion. I would like to say the gooatay | action programs that have 
been previously described are a result of local people meeting together 
to discuss the needs and problems being faced by the poor and disad- 
vantaged in local communities throughout our rural region. 

The community action agencies have provided a viable vehicle for 
those needs and problems to be effectively dealt with. Without the 
existence of the vital community action concept and the community 
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action agencies, as part of this Nation’s war on poverty, many of the 
programs referred to above might well not have been implemented. 

Now, that our Nation has achieved “peace with honor” can we do no 
less than continue the opportunity for “life with dignity” to our Na- 
tion’s poor? Indeed one of the underlying reasons for the establish- 
ment of local community action agencies in the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964 was the inability of the old line agencies to launch a coor- 
eae mobilization of resources on the needs and problems which 
existed. 

The present administration feels that community action has failed to 
reach its goal in reducing or eliminating poverty. I would submit to 
you that a prime concern of community action has been its frustration 
to more rapidly changing a system which so long has. neglected the 
disadvantaged of our country. 

The elderly who participate regularly in the senior citizen centers 
and 19 centers established in the Upper Peninsula, I know do not feel 
that the community action programs have failed. 

The physically and mentally handicapped participants of the three 
shelter workshops who go to work and manufacture products for sale, 
I know they do not feel that community action efforts have failed. 

The vast number of elderly and low-income residents who, for the 
first time in their lives, live in a decent home, for themselves and their 
ee I know do not feel that. community action programs have 

ailed. , 

This administration’s notion that the community action agencies will 
foster a separation of one segment of our society is a charge in my 
opinion without basis. The community action concept has, on the con- 
trary, brought a large segment of our population, the poor, into the 
system in a way which enables them to make their voice heard in the 
establishment of programs benefitting their lives. 

The essence of community action, in fact, has been in its account- 
ability to its constituency—the poor and disadvantaged of our nation. 
It hag brought together, by law, the public sector, the poor and other 
concerned groups and organizations to make significant decisions about 
the expenditure of tax monies for the economic and social benefit of the 
disadvantaged. 

No other Federal program in this century has so successfully ex- 
tended the dream of democracy to the people on the lowest rung of the 
economic ladder. as has the Economic Opportunity Act. 

While other congressional acts have mandated citizen participation 
in the decision-making processes, particularly the participation of 
those who benefit from the programs, it has been the community action 
agencies at the local level who have insisted that the intent and the 
letter of those laws be enforced, particularly concerning the right 
and responsibility of the poor and disadvantaged to participate mean- 
ingfully in those decisions which affect their lives. 

The community action agency, under authority by this Congress of 
the Economic Opportunity Act, have in rural and urban communities 
across the Nation served as a catalyst to mobilize resources on behalf 
of the poor. . : 

I submit to you that with the dissolution of community action agen- 
cies, if that were to occur, that there again would be no voice in our 
Federal system for a large segment of our population. 
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We very strongly feel that the continuation and expansion of the 
Economic Opportunity Act and the community action agencies are 
necessary in order to pave the poor and disadvantaged with a con- 
tinuing voice in the development of self-help opportunities to ensure 
that all Americans can, in fact, participate and move toward a more 
decent existence. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Thank you. Mr. Bonetti. May I indicate that it is the 
present intent of the subcommittee to recess at 12:30 and reconvene at 
1:00 p.m. at which time the first witness will be Mr. Cavanagh, to be 
followed by Mayor Holland of the city of Trenton. 

Then we will go on with the rest of the scheduled witnesses this 
afternoon. S x 7 

At this time, we will hear from Mr. Cossingham. 

Mr. CosstncHAM. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

We have been selected to testify here today because we are repre- 
sentative of the urban and urban rural community activity agencies 
throughout the United States and throughout Michigan. 

It has been said that the evidence shows that community action 
agencies have been relatively ineffective. It has also been said that 
we have not removed sufficient numbers of people from the poverty 
rolls, that we have not done what we have been mandated to do, and 
that our money does not get down to the poor. 

The story that I hope to share with you today is one that is shared 
by many CAA’s throughout the United States. There are two kinds 
of data that I think indicate what CAA’s have done. 

Some of that data has not been shared with you, the Congress. I 
would call your attention to a study that was done in 1968 and 1969 
88 listing the effects of public programs throughout the United 

tates. | 

This study was completed by the Urban Institute of Washington 
D.C., and it analyzed four Federal agencies over a 2-year period of 
time. 

Those agencies are HEW, DOL, HUD, and OEO. It is interesting 
to note that OEO had the best example of an evaluation system. 
ee the study shows that the best work plans were found 
in : 

This same expertise has been passed on to the CAA’s. I would 
remind you that this study was done in 1968 and 1969 when CA A’s were 
es a to mature. I wonder-what the study would show today 
in 1978. 

Another piece of hard data that has been presented to you already 
is the utilization test survey data for 591 CAA’s throughout the 
United States and I will not dwell upon that any more. 

I want to offer to you the eogrem pro review of the Calhoun 
community action agency in Battle Creek, Mich., for the record. Every 
CAA in the United States has been required to put together this same 
kind of information, and it is readily available through national OKO, 
who has n ided you, the Congress, with this kind of information. 

I will highlight some of that because that indicates the humanistic 
data which I think is necessary. Last year, in Calhoun County, the 
12th largest county in Michigan, a county that is urban and rural 
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in nature, population of 141,000 plus, the Calhoun community action 
agency found 198 jobs for heads of households. 

If you utilize the average family in America with a factor of four, 
and we know many of the families that we work with have larger 
families, we can say that 792 people were directly or indirectly re- 
moved from poverty as a function of jobs. 

It is ironic though that ITT closed down a new modular plant in 
a matter of a couple of months and put 160 hard core unemployed 
peovle back on the welfare rolls. ae 

Perhaps this explains why CAA’s cannot show a significant number 
of people being removed from the poverty rolls, There are other factors 
that we have no control over. In the field of housing, we found safe, 
decent housing for 58 families or again affecting the life style of 232 


people. 

The Department of HUD last year presented us with national 
awards for a home maintenance and repair training program. Over 70 
communities throughout the United States, including Jaycee groups, 
municipal leagues, local units of government have inquired about the 
use of our model. 

In the services to the aged, we have initiated a foster grandparent 
program, affecting senior citizens, the oldest of which is 92-years-old, 
and he states that every day he reads the obituary column and if he 
does not read his name there, he gets up and goes to work. 

There has been a five-county senior citizen feeding program, initiated 
for 100 senior citizens each and every day. In addition, we have been 
instrumental in local council on aging where senior citizens now in- 
ee themselves in the planning of activities that affect their very 

ives. 

In the area of youth, we have developed a teenage mother’s educa- 
tion program in conjunction with our intermediate school district and 
other social agencies. The intermediate school district provides the 
formal education, while other social agencies provide services such as 
prenatal care and adoption services, thus providing a complete pro- 
gram for the younger teenage girl who finds herself pregnant and, in 
many cases, without assistance. ae 

The meager resources we have been able to mobilize serve 87 girls and 
at last count we had 545 girls in the county alone in need of this kind 
of assistance, and that was before the dance last night. 

This program is presently being used as a model for other educa- 
tional institutions t dc oa the United States and throughout the 
country. We have a neighborhood youth program covering eight high 
school dropouts. 

We have had this program as of April of last year, and already one 
young man, Spanish American, has completed his general equivalency 
test and has completed his high school education. Through vocational 
skills he has gained through the community action agency, he is now 
out inthe community for a full-time job. 

Our in-school program, which is sponsored in three counties, keeps 
young people in school who have the potentinl of dropping out because 
rate need additional resources that they cannot get in any other 

ashion. 

There is so much more that I could share with you in terms of serv- 
ices that »ve are providing to the mentally handicapped, and other hu- 
man service programs. : 
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If community action agencies are shut out and closed down, that _ 
human service delivery system, the only system in the community in 
many cases, will be lost. oo 

In some other parts of Michigan, one of our rural agencies using sur- 
plus Government equipment has built recreational parks and has 
trained low-income people to operate those parks. 

Another of our more urban CAA’s has constructed grant proposals 
that have led to the development of multipurpose centers providing a 
variety of human services to people of the ghetto. 

There is just so much expertise out there, Mr. Chairman, that will 
go by the wayside if OEO is allowed to be shut down. I would like 
to talk for a brief moment on the use of paraprofessionals. That word 
was not even in existence until OKO and community action agencies 
came about. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Cossingham, I ask whether it would be possible 
for you to come back in 30 minutes? I will not foreclose the question- 
ing because I think there are several we would like to ask. However, 
we must recess because the House is in session and the members of the 
subcommittee must vote. Would it be possible for you to resume in 30 
minutes ? 

Mr. CosstnanaM. I am at your disposal. F 

Mr. Hawkins. The Chair declares a recess. The subcommittee will 
reconvene at 1 o’clock this afternoon. Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 12:30 p.m., the hearing recessed, to reconvene at 1 
p.m. the same day.] 

AFTER RECESS 


[The subcommittee reconvened at 1:20 p.m., Hon. Augustus F. Haw- 
kins, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding: 

Mr. Hawkins. The Subcommittee on Equal Opportunities is now 
reconvened for the afternoon session. 

When we adjourned for the noon recess, we were listening to Mr. 
James Cossingham. Mr. Cossingham, will you suspend for a few min- 
utes while we have some remarks from the distinguished majority 
ranking member of the full committee, Mr. Frank Thompson of New 
Jersey, and then we will get right back to you. 

Mr. Thompson. 


STATEMENT OF HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Mr. Tuompson. Mr. Chairman, first, thank you for your courtesy. 
And you, sir, for yours. 

I might comment that I think it is both admirable and extraordinary 
that Chairman Hawkins, the subcommittee having been organized 
only a week ago, and imposing this jurisdiction in Mr. Hawkins’ and 
his colleagues’ hands, has gone into action so rapidly. I think that it is 
evidence of the good judgment of the committee in creating the juris- 
diction of this subcommittee, through Mr. Hawkins, who is one of the 
most experienced legislators in the House-of Representatives and who 
served so many years in the California Legislature. 

" personally would like to commend Chairman Hawkins for his 
endeavors. ; 
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My pur at the moment, aside from expressing my apprecittiort 

to amd pollens, Chairman Hawkins, is to introduce my itneesee who 

will follow the gentleman who is on the witness stand—the mayor of 

city of Trenton, N.J., who is sitting next to the former mayor of 
troit. = 

I also introduce Albert Robinson, a former member of my staff 
and now head of OEO in Trenton and recently the chairman of the 
NAACP there. I teased him earlier and called him “Harpo” because 
of his hairdo. | . 

And a distinguished member of the city council of Trenton, N.J., Mr. 
Oliver Leggett, known to us, as we have known him so long, as 
“Bucky,” who will testify later. 

I thank you for your courtesy, and I thank the witness for yield- 
me at this time. 

f'I may be excused, I have a subcommittee meeting. 

Mr. Hawgins. Yes, you may, and I thank the gentleman for the 
very kind remarks made concerning the chairinan of the subcommittee. 

Mr. Hawxrns. The mayor and other guests, and Mr. Robinson and 
Mr. Leggett are scheduled for this afternoon and we are very pleased 
to have them and very pleased to hear the remarks made by the dis- 
tinguished member of the full committee. 

Now. Mr. Cossingham, we will get back to you after much delay 
and the very generous manner in which you have treated these delays. 

Mr. Cossincuam. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I believe I concluded before lunch the remark about use of profes- 
sional agencies. 

The Community Action agencies have provided upward thrust for 
low-income people through the use of the role of the paraprofessional. 
The word paraprofessional] was unheard of before the creation of 
OEO and the Community Action agencies. 

In Pontiac, Mich., for example, the CAP has been successful in 
moving low-income people from the position of community aides into 

oming mayors of their respective communities. 

Many other paraprofessionals have moved up into significant jobs 
in business and industry as a function of good training and a coopera- 
tive effort on behalf of private sources. 

In our own agencies two prior board members are now serving on 
the Michigan State legislature, and we are very much aware that two 
former people with CAP experience and exposure are now members of 
the U.S. Congress, and I speak of Congressman Parren Mitchell and 
Congressman Ron Dellums who will testify later on. 

Although the war on poverty is, according to one of Michigan’s 
more famous Senators, the most underfunded war this Nation has ever 
fought, the impact on the community has been and will be great. 

If the program is. defunded, the impact on the communities out 
there will be tremendous. 

We heard this morning talk about welfare reform. Over the past 
ro we have seen all kinds of legislation, work-fare, slave-fare, and 

suppose if they could find a way to get the poor out of the United 
States, we would see carfare. 

But we have the best welfare reform system already in place in 
the communities. It needs more commitment to that war on poverty 
getting people off the welfare rolls to become productive members of 
our society. 
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In Michigan with the assistance of the State OEO office, the Mich- 
igan CAP directors association is presently underway developin 
comprehensive statewide plans, thousands refuting the old wives’ 
tales that CAA’s are not capable of working with local governmental . 
units. 

While it is true that some CAA’s and local governments are now ex- 
ploring a better working relationship, it is my feeling that only time is 
needed to cement those relationships where the CAP’s have been 
effective. 

I remind you that most local government units have only recently 
received revenue sharing moneys and have not had a chance to meet 
their own priorities and need. If CAA are granted some additional 
time which-they are presently not being granted, and revenue sharing 
dollars continue to flow to local governments, then I am confident that 
with summer work incentives the relationship between CAA’s and 
local governments will grow. 

I would like to talk a moment about roadblocks to further progress. 

The present uncertainty of CAA’s future is now penalizing many 
agencies. We are told that most CAP’s will only receive 6 months of 
funding with 1973 moneys in spite of the fact that we have legisla- 
tion to take us through 1974 and we have appropriations to carry us 
through July 1973. : 7 

What does this mean for agencies who were funded with program 
year date starting back in September or October? Six months of——. 
fundi j them through the end of this month, March or 
April, when they will be closed down, evea though there is appro- 
priation to keep them alive until July 1973. 

Already the administration is taking steps to dismantle CAP agen- 
cies while we are sitting here discussing the issue. 

I heard this morning remarks by Congresswoman Chisholm con- 
cerning CAA and the controversy. I would like to comment that when 
you train Head Start mothers to go down and request of the local 
school board that they be granted their rights to participate in deci- 
sionmaking of title programs, Head Start programs and other 
programs, you are controversial. 

en your legal services program sues your local welfare depart- 
ment to get more benefits for the poor, you are controversial. 

When you as a CAP director go down and remind your county 
commissioners or city commissioners that they spend millions of dollars 
on welfare and commit few, if any, dollars to self-help, you are 
controversial, 

That is where the controversy comes in, even though we feel we are 
right, we are still controversial. 

Other roadblocks right now at the local Jevel are, our agency has 
a large grant pending of $198,000. The grant would have been ordered 
to us, but now because of the uncertainty the funding source is saying, 
“Wait a minute, we are going to take another look and see what hap- 
pens to CAP agencies.” 

Other agencies have found the same kind of pape cry es being 
affected because of the uncertainty of the status of CAA’s. 

Therefore,.in my final recommendations, I would hope that im- 
mediate action would be taken by the House and Senate to stop the dis- 
mantlement and discontinuance of CAA’s until Congress has had an 
adequate opportunity to review this whole subject. 
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I cannot stress the importance of that action enough. 

Secondly, if revenue sharing is to become a dering I strongly urge 
the earmarking of money in any revenue-sharing bill for the continua- 
tion of CAA’s. Perhaps providing some incentive for local govern- 
ments to build a better working relationship with the Community 
Action Agency. -. ao 

Third, if moneys are going to be pumped into local communities, 
there is a need for some Federal watchdog at the local level, and I 
suggest to you, sir, that there is no better watchdog than the Com- 
munity Action Agency, which has broad base representation through- 
out the community, understanding the communities’ problems and 
knowing the communities’ needs. ev 

It is my personal feeling that Congress should move swiftly to 
insure that the only voice of the poor is not lost in the very quick dis- 
mantling of OKO. a 

At a time when the American people are concerned about the rising 
cost of welfare and the number of Pe le going on the welfare rolls, 
it is ironic that Nation’s only self-help effort is pene terminated. 

I implore this subcommittee and the Congress to take immediate 
steps to insure that community action agencies, the one agency offerin 
hope for the poor, will remain a part of America’s constitutiona 
promise of liberty and justice for all. 

Liberty from the shackles of poverty and justice through the pro- 
vision of equal opportunities for all. 

Last, but not least, Mr. Chairman, the silent majority, a power- 
ful coalition of people in America, are watching to see whether Con- 
ek il finally become bullish on America instead of just Merrill 

ynch. 


Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hawxins. Thank you, Mr. Cossingham, for an excellent state- 
ment. May I ask you how much of the financial assistance received by 
your particular CAP agency is Federal and how much is non-Federal ? 

Mr. CosstnaHam. Yes, sir. We receive $113,000 of local initiative 
money from OEO. We administer over a million and a half dollars’ 
a of funding at the present time from other sources other than 

Mr. Hawxrns. Would this be non-Federal sources or would it in- 
clude other Federal sources ? 

in CosstncHaM. Other Federal sources are included in that $1.5 
million. 

Mr. Hawxrs. Do you have any private money, foundation or 
otherwise ? ae 

Mr. CossincuamM. Yes; wedo. = _ 

Mr. Hawkins. Approximately how much? 

Mr. CossinaHaM. We have about $200,000 right now in private 
money coming into the CAP agency. We have a huge grant of another 
$200,000 pending. We have the possibility of receiving another $100,- 
000 for senior citizens, but the funding source says until the status 
of Community Action is cleared up that they are reluctant to trigger 
any money. 

r. Hawgins. In other words, you have the potential of approxi- 
mately a half million dollars of non-Federal money which depends 
largely on a continuation of your Community Action Agency? 

Mr. CossincHaM. Yes; sir. | 
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Mr. Hawgins. I have no further questions, Mr. Cossingham. I do 
want to express the appreciation of the committee for your fine testi- 
mony and to say that you have been very gracious about the interrup- 
tions which we have imposed on you. 

Mr. CossinaHaM. It was my pleasure, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawagins. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawg1ns. The next witness is Hon. Jerry Cavanagh, former 
mayor, city of Detroit, Mich. 

r; Mayor, we have patiently waited for you all of the morning, for 
we understand that you had difficulties beyond your control, You have 
arrived, I am sure, to make a great contribution, and we hope you left 
the snow in Detroit. 


STATEMENT OF JEROME P. CAVANAGH, FORMER MAYOR, CITY OF 
| DETROIT, MICH. ; 


Mr. Cavanagu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I do appreciate the fact that you were indulgent enough to resched- 
ule my riage and I am sorry that the weather conditions were 
such; unlike California, Michigan does have considerable snow at 
this time of the year. 

Mr. Hawxrns. The prepared statement will be entered in the record 
at this point. You may either read from it or summarize, or proceed 
ag yousodesire. — 

The statement referred to follows :] 


STATEMENT OF JEROME P. CAVANAGH, FoRMER Mayor, City oF DETROIT, MIOH. 


Mr. Chairman and distinguished members of the Committee. 

Let me begin by expressing my appreciation to you for the opportunity to pre- 
sent my comments regarding what I consider a catastrophic situation that would 
result if the proposed budget, as submitted by the President, was to be adopted 
by this Congress. 

I had the privilege of serving as Mayor of Detroit from 1962 to 1970. I presently 
am practicing law in the City of Detroit and also serve as Adjunct Professor of 
Public PoHcy at the University of Michigan. Even though I no longer have any 
direct public responsibility for the administration of these programs, I continue 
to feel most deeply about the conditions which exist in our country which have 


given rise to a number of these Federal programs. 


I believe it would be well if we looked briefly at the conditions that existed in 
this country approximately 8 years ago when our national attention, and, I had 
hoped, our national conscience was being directed toward the plight of millions 
of Americans whom the author, Michael Harrington, termed “invisible 
Americans.” 

Let us recall that at that time—and really for the first time in the history of 
this country—there was a conscious public effort to not only mobilize our re- 
sources, but more importantly, our public conscience and goodwill, to deal with 
the shame of America. 

In Detroit, some efforts had been made by our administration to attempt to 
deal with the problems of the poor even before the enactment of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964. Through a special Mayor’s Committee on Hard Core 
Unemployment, we were attempting to mobilize the private and public resources 
in a comprehensive attack on the desolating conditions in which too many of our 
fellow citizens lived. 

Toward this end, a rather well-known report was commissioned entitled the 
“Greenleigh Report.” This “Greenleigh Report” served, in part, as a basis for the 
eventual enactment of the National Economic Opportunity Act. Some of the 
statistical data which this report developed were, indeed, chilling. It was learned 
through this report that hundreds of thousands of people in the City of Detroit, 
who were mired in the desolation of poverty, were unaware of the limited existing 
public and private social agencies. 
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The most compelling thing which the “Greenleigh Report’? demonstrated was 
that, in the main, practically all our public and private social agencies had, in 
fact, a middle-income direction, and were not serving those people who needed 
the services most desperately. This type of data could well have been, and in 
some instances was, repeated in every section of the country. 

America had become inured to the existence of poverty mainly because, his- 
torically, poverty had been located in the rural parts of the country and was 
unseen and unknown by most of America. But, as we know so well, that poverty, 
ee particularly in the last 20 years, was transferred to. the cities of 

erica. ; 

Rural poverty never really forced itself upon our national consciousness, nor 
did it present an immediate threat of social explosion, but once that poverty, rural 
poverty, and its related maladies, was transferred to the cities, it suddenly. meant 
“urban crisis of the first magnitude.” 

Tragically, most local and state governments had neither the understanding 
nor the capabilities, particularly the financial resources, to deal with the prob- 
lems of the poor. That is why I believe that when the Congress of the United 
States, enacted, pursuant to a President’s recommendation, the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act, it was one of our finest hours in this country in that we were saying 
that the benefits of this country belonged, indeed, to all of our citizens. Con- 
ceptually, the poverty program was one of the most noble expressions which any 
government at any time had undertaken. 

I believe it would be well if this country, at this point in its history, again 
reviewed the Declaration of Purpose of this legislative act of 1964. The words 
ae be listened to most carefully because they have an even greater meaning 
today: 

“Section 2. Although the economic well-being and prosperity of the United 
States have progressed to a level surpassing any achieved in world history, and 
although these benefits are widely shared throughout the nation, poverty con- 
tinues to be the lot of a substantial number of our people. The United States 
can achieve its full economic and social potential as a nation only if every indi- 
vidual has the opportunity to contribute to the full extent of his capabilities 
and to participate in the workings of our society. It is, therefore, the policy of 
the United States to eliminate the paradox of poverty in the midst of plenty in 
this nation by opening to everyone the opportunity to education and training, 
the opportunity to live in decency and dignity. It is the purpose of this Act to 
strengthen, supplement and coordinate efforts in furtherance of that policy. 

“TIt-is the sense of the Congress that it is highly desirable to employ the re- 
sources of the private sector of the economy of the United States in all such 
efforts to further the policy of this Act.” 

The poverty program has become the favorite whipping boy of many people 
in this country. I believe it has been frequently misunderstood and often unjustly 
maligned. This program and the people it was intended to serve have surely been 
the victims of the tragic Viet Nam War as have the 45,000 young men who were 
killed and the hundreds of thousands who were maimed and injured in that War. 

Not long after this historic legislation was enacted and in the ensuing budget 
years, its funding was cut back upon recommendation of the President and the 
hope and expectations of millions of Americans, which were raised initially, were 
too often dashed. : 

Let me emphasize, though, one point that is frequently overlooked in any 
analysis of this program. It was not until this program was enacted, and at times 
inadequately administered, that the real dimensions of the vastness of poverty 
in this country became apparent to many. If it served no other purpose than this 
one, it would have been justified. If the representatives of the national admin- 
istration were to walk the streets of Detroit, Flint, Grand Rapids. Muskegon, 
Chicago, New York and hundreds of other communities across the face of this 
country, they would soon discover that this program has, in fact, touched the lives 
of millions of people who are better off today because of this program. 

The thousands of young people in a city like Detroit, who have for years been 
without hope of continuing their education or obtaining any meaningful job or 
of moving into the mainstream of our society, are the greatest testimonial to the 
need for this program. The mothers of small children who previously, because 
they had to work, had no place to have these children cared for and, therefore, 
participated in the Day Care Centers, operated by Community Action centers, 
would obviously disagree with the critics of this program who claim that, rela- 
tively speaking, it has done nothing. 

The hundreds of thousands of young and older people who, for the first time In 
their lives, received medical and dental examinations and some limited health 
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care through the clinics operated at the Community Action centers, would be 
dramatic witnesses to the efficacy of the poverty program. These are but a few 
of the real successes of a program such as this. 

It is also interesting for me to observe that when government at any level 
spends money in relation to a human problem, particularly for the first time and 
when very little conclusive data is available, that it is frequently branded as 
wasteful and non-productive. However, when that same government appropriates 
billions of dollars for research and development in weaponry or armaament, many 
of which never see the light of day, no one seems to be overly upset or questions 
these kind of expenditures. That, in fact, was what: much of the poverty program 
was all about. It was research and development money being spent for our social 
and human needs. 

It seems so obvious to me and to many others that if a particular program is, 
indeed, not benefiting the people whom it was designed to serve—the poor—it 
should be changed or altered and not the entire effort jettisoned. 

One of the most tragic aspects of the President’s proposed budget is that, again, 
military spending has increased, there is no call for meaningful tax reform or 
plugging major loopholes in our tax laws, but only to cut back and eliminate pro- 
grams that-are designed to deal with our public and human needs, 

In his recent budget message to Congress, the President said this about Com- 
munity Action Agencies: 

“Community Action has had an adequate opportunity to demonstrate its value 
to local communities, Little justification for continuing separate categorical 
funding can be identified. Bvidence is lacking that Community Action Agencies 
are moving substantial numbers*of people out of poverty on a self-sustaining 
basis. If the constituencies of individual communities desire to continue pro- 
viding financial support to local Community Action Agencies general and special 
revenue sharing funds could be used.” 

Let us look briefly for a moment at this quote. I would submit that Community 
Action has not had an adequate opportunity to demonstrate its value, particularly 
in view of the continued reduction of expenditures relating to this program almost 
since its inception. If the administration truly desired to determine whether 
Community Action Agencies were moving substantial numbers of people out of 
‘poverty on a self-sustaining basis, then it should propose a comprehensive 
monitoring and evaluation process which could measure the worth of each of the 
Community Action efforts. 

State government, we know, has long had neither the capabilities nor the 
interest to deal with these problems. Certainly, at this point in time, it cannot | 


_be expeeted to assume additional responsibilities in these areas. In the main, 


focal government throughout the country is woefully lacking in the resources 
necessary to even maintain a minimal level of support for these activities. 

General revenue sharing was proposed as a supplement, not as a substitute, for 
programs like this. The proposed funding level for special revenue sharing will, 
in all probability, not even equal the existing categorical grant programs which 
are being eliminated. Local government, once again, will face the immediacy of 
its citizen problems without the resources necessary to reach solutions. 

I would call to your attention some comments made by the National League of 
Cities about this problem, which are found in a recent analysis which this 
organization has made of the President’s proposed budget: 

“The loss of Community Action categorical monies will affect different cities 
in various fashions. a 

“The larger cities in the nation have generally been the repositories of the 
most concentrated social ills. As such, they have led the way in developing con- 
sciousness of the urban crisis, and in developing mechanisms for resolving it. 
‘They have been constrained, however, by diminishing resources.” . 

What will happen in cities like Detroit when all of its Community Action 
‘Centers must close down and a thousand people are put out of work. When 
counseling in the areas of recreation, employment, housing, and welfare is elimi- 
nated, who will perform the Outreach Services for the poor. We know the private 
agencies are not equipped to do the task. And state government, I am sure, does 
not presume to take on these responsibilities. 

One of the classes of citizens that will be most tragically affected, if the budget 
recommendations of the President are carried out, will be young people, par- 
ticularly poor young people. In Detroit alone some 18,000 young people, mainly 


poor, who in the past had some type of productive summer job as a member of 


‘the Neighborhood Youth Corps, will no longer have this opportunity available. 
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Picture this, if you will. Hundreds of thosands of young people throughout 
America, formerly employed in the Neighborhood Youth Corps, milling about on 
our city streets throughout the summer with nothing to do and no hope of even 
receiving the barest of wages. I have attached to my testimony a short article 
from the Detroit Free Press of February 6, 1978, entitled “Kids Cut Adrift by 
eer Slash.” I would ask the members of this Committee to read that most 
carefully. 

Let me quote from just a portion of this article. A comment by a young 16 year 
old student at Central High School in Detroit, Vanessa Waites. She worked last 
year as a teaching aide at Glaze Elementary School: : 

“I worked with small children, some who couldn’t read. I taught them how to 
read, spell their name properly. Some didn’t know the alphabet, didn’t know 
about math. I taught them that. 

“Now I won’t be able to buy clothes for school or for fall . . . I just want to 
cry.’ 

Vanessa made more than $300 and was planning to rejoin the Corps this sum- 
mer, I believe her quote sums up more eloquently the anguish and the plight of 
thousands of other youngsters in this country far better than I might be able to 
do today. 

Frequently, the faces and voices of the poor in this country are those which 
are not seen nor heard by the rest of us. They are, therefore, beseeching their 
elected Representatives in Congress this year to continue to provide them with 
the opportunity to move up to where the rest of America is. 

We should never forget that over the past decade we have raised the hopes 
and expectations of those who stood and watched while the rest of us prospered. 
Now we must heed the warning of Francis Bacon that “hope is a good breakfast, 


’ but a lean supper.” 


Our task continues to be to provide the nourishment that will allow each indi- 
vidual in this country that opportunity to grow to his full potential. This notion 
certainly is not new or different, or radical. It has been the dream of mankind 
throughout history. 

This certainly is a challenge most worthy of this nation and one which I am 
hopeful we cannot and will not ignore. 





Kips Cut Aprirt sy U.S. Funp SLAsH 
(By Gary Blonston, Free Press Staff Writer) 


Without counting all the way to 18,000 think about how many kids that is. 

Last summer, 18,000 mostly poor Detroit teen-agers had something to do, be 
cause there was a Neighborhood Youth Corps. 

This summer, there will be no youth corps, because Detroit isn’t going to get 
the $4.3 million in federal money that would pay for it. ce 

Those 18,000 kids would fill a major university, fill Cobo Arena almost twice, 
fill the city of Ecorse. : 

This summer, most are going to be on the street without jobs, without the $1.60 
an hour the youth corps provided. without the remedial education a number of 
them got last year, without supervision, with only time on their hands. 

Detroit youth corps director Herman Sneed, who didn’t know until he was 
a by the Free Press Monday that his summer program was about to be Killed, 
sald: 

“That's going to be an awful blow to this community.” 

The blow came as part of President Nixon’s budget tightening and was defined 
down to Detroit terms Monday by Mayor Gribbs. 

Last March Mr. Gribbs and a group of other big-city mayors asked the Nixon 
administration for a major expansion of the youth corps. Mr. Gribbs said Detroit 
could handle 25,000 high school students if the money were there. 

But the 1978-74 federal budget provided no money for the program. 

Sneed was jolted. “I didn’t expect the summer program to be wiped out. It’s 
been my experience in the past that when it comes to talking about summer pro- 
grams, the major portion of what's done for these kids is done through the Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps. ... The Chamber of Commerce and others have programs, 
but they have so little money. 

“These poor kids need money to get along, and theo nly thing the city could - 
count on was the youth corps. I expect there will be a hue and cry, if not now, 
certainly in May and June. People have come to expect the city to put forth that 


program.” 
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Since the program began in 1966, thousands of young Detroiters have made 
money doing everything from cleaning streets to conducting anti-smoking cam- 
paigns. They have worked in museums, in fire-prevention programs, in beginning 
police work, and a variety of other capacities. 

Scores of public and private agencies have opened their doors to the students, 
sevens from 14 to 18 years old, to provide useful work, paid for by the govern- 
ment. 

One of the young people in the program last year was 16-year-old Vanessa 
Waites, a student at Central High School. She worked as a teaching aide at Glaze 
Elementary School. 

“I worked with small children, some who couldn’t read,” she said. “I taught 
them how to read, spell their name properly. Some didn’t know the alphabet, 
didn’t know about math. I taught them that.” ss 

Vanessa made more than $800 and was planning to rejoin the corps this 


summer, 
“Now I won’t be able to buy clothes for school or for fall ...I just want to 


ery,” she said. 

“The purpose (of the money) was to enable a youngster returning to school to 
purchase clothing, books and other things,” Sneed said. “We mostly find that 
parents helped kids to manage that money ... to enable them to return to school 
and be as well-dressed as their peer group. Some saved for transportation where 

was required. 

“We do everything we can to keep a kid from dropping out of school later. 
In the remedial education phase, 700 kids attended nine schools and colleges.” 

The impact of the elimination of the youth corps.summer program probably 
will reach well beyond the affected students and their families. 

Sneed mentioned that diplomatically : “We can expect a lot of mischief.” 

Translated, that means a summer police problem. 

“We provided these kids something meaningful to do,” Sneed said. “There are 


going to be a lot of sorry people.” 

Mr. Cavanaci. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Again let me express my appreciation to you for the opportunity 
to present my own comments today. Regarding what I consider to be 
a catastrophic situation that would result, if the proposed budget as 
submitted by the President is adopted by this Congress. 

I had the privilege, as you know, Mr. Chairman, of serving as Mayor 
of Detroit from the year 1962 until 1970. I am presently practicing law 
in the city of Detroit and Heaps at the University of Michigan. 

But even though I no longer have any direct public responsibility 
for the administration of these programs, I continue to feel most 
deeply about the conditions which, in fact, do exist in our country and 
which have given rise to a number of these Federal efforts to alleviate 
poverty. 

I think it might be well if we stopped, at least for a moment, Mr. 
Chairman, and iooked briefly at the conditions which existed in this 
country approximately 8 years ago when our national attention, and 
I might add I had hoped our national conscience, was being directed 
toward the plight of millions of Americans whom Michael Harring- 
ton used to refer to as “invisible Americans.” 

Let us recall that at that time and for the first time in the history 
of the country there was a conscious public effort to not only mobilize 
our resources but also our public conscience and goodwill to deal with 
the same of America. 

It is true that in some cities, Detroit being one of them, efforts had 
been made to deal with problems of the poor even before enactinent 
of the Equal Opportunity Act of 1964. We were attempting at that 
point to mobilize in a more comprehensive way the public and private 
resources in an attack on those desolating conditions, really, in which 
too many of our fellow citizens lived. 
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Toward this end, Mr. Chairman, you might be interested in the fact 
that a rather well-known report called the Greenleigh Report was 
commissioned by our office at that time. The Greenleigh Report served 
in part at least as a basis for the eventual enactment of the Economic 
Opportunity Act. 

Sane of the statistical data which this report developed were, I 
would say, chilling, to say the very least. 

It was learned, for example, that hundreds of thousands of people 
living in Detroit who were mired in this desolation of poverty were 
unaware of the existence of limited pope and private social agencies. 

But the most compelling theme, I think, which the Greenleigh Re- 
port demonstrated was that in the main at that point in our history 
most of the public and private social agencies had a middle-income 
direction. 

This type of data, I am sure, was repeated in just about every area 
within this country. 

I think America had become inured to some great degree to the 
existence of poverty merely because historically poverty had been 
located in the rural parts of this country and was unseen and unknown 
by the majority of Americans. 

But, as we know so well, that rural poverty, particularly in the last 
20 years, was transferred into the cities of this country. 

ural poverty, if we stop to think about it, which had been unaf- 
fected by decades of general prospect, never really forced itself upon 
our national consciousness nor did it present, Mr. Chairman, an imme- 
diate threat of social explosion, but once that rural poverty was trans- 
ae the cities, it suddenly meant urban crisis of the first mag- 
nitude. 

But very tragically most local and State governments had neither 
the understanding nor the capabilities, particularly the financial re- 
sources, to deal with problems of the poor. 

That is why I believe, Mr. Chairman, when you and other Members 
of the Congress voted to enact, pursuant to the late President John- 
son’s recommendation, the Economic Opportunity Act, it truly could 
be called one of the finest hours in this country, in that we were finally 
saying that the benefits of this country belonged, indeed, to all of our 
citizens. 

Conceptually, I still maintain that the poverty program was one 
of the most noble expressions which any government at any time had 
ever undertaken. 

I believe certainly it would be well if the country and particularly 
the Congress at this point in its history again reviewed the declaration 
of purpose of this legislative act of 1964, because I believe the words. 
really should be listened to more carefully today than even when they 
were enacted because in the judgment of many, including myself, they 
have greater meaning today. 

The section I am sure you are most familiar with, and I won’t take 
up your time by repeating is the preamble to that act. 

But it did say that it was the sense of Congress that it was desirable 
certainly to employ the resources of the private sector and to mobilize 
the public resources in this all-out effort to eliminate poverty amidst 
plenty in the United States. — 

I think the poy program in the inain, und in the last several years 
particularly, has become the favorite whipping boy of many people in 
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this country, and I would submit to you, Mr. Chairman, that it has 
been frequently misunderstood and often unjustly maligned. 

In my mind at least this program and the people it was intended to 
serve have surely become the victims of that very tragic war in Viet- 
nam, as have the 45,000 young Americans who were killed, and hun- 
dreds of thousands who were maimed and jnjured in that war. 

Because we know that not long after this historic legislation was 
enacted and in ensuing budget years, its funding frequently was cut 
back upon the recommendations of the President, and I think the 
hope and the expectations of millions of Americans which were raised 
initially were too often dashed. 

Let me emphasize, though, Mr. Chairman, one point that I think 
in my judgment at least is frequently overlooked in any analysis of 
this program. | 

It was really not until this program was enacted and began to oper- 
ate throughout the country, and I might add at times maybe in- 
adequately administered, that the real dimensions of the vastness of 
poverty in this country became apparent to so many. 

If it served no other purpose than this one, certainly in many re- 
spects it would have been justified. 

I would also submit tolay that if the representatives of the na- 
tional administration were to walk the streets of Detroit, Flint, Grand 
Rapids, Muskegon, or Chicago, or New York, or any one of hundreds 
of cities across the face of this country, I think they would soon dis- 
cover that this program has in fact touched the lives of millions of 
people who are, indeed, better off today because of this program. 

The thousands of young people, for example, in a city like Detroit 
who for years lived without any hope of continuing their education 
or obtaining any meaningful job or moving into the mainstream of our 
society are probably one of the greatest testimonials to the need for 
this program. 7 

The mothers of small children who previously, because they had to 
work, had no place to have these children cared for, and subsequently 
participated in day-care centers operated by Community Action Agen- 
cies, would obviously disagree with the critics of this program who: 
claim that relatively speaking it has done nothing. : 

And the hundreds of thousands of young andolder people who, 
maybe for the first time in their lives, received medical and dental ex- 
aminations and some limited health care through the clinics operated 
in Community Action centers, would be very dramatic witnesses to 
the efficacy of a poverty program. 

I think these are but a few of the real successes of the program, such 
as this. So it is always interesting for me to observe that when govern- 
ment at any level spends money m relation to a human problem, par- 
ticularly for the first time, and sometimes when very little conclusive 
data is available, that it is frequently branded as wasteful and non- 
productive. 

However, when that same government appropriates millions of dol- 
lars for research and development in weapon systems or armaments, 
many of which we know never see the light of day, no one seems to be 
overly upset or question these kinds of expenditures. 

I think that, in fact, was really what much of the poverty program 
has been all about. 
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It was research and development money being spent for our social 
and human needs. It seems so obvious to me | to many others that 
if a particular program is not, indeed, benefitting the poorls for whom 
it was designed to serve, in this instance the poor, then it should be 
changed or altered and not the entire effort jettisoned. 

One of the most tragic aspects of the President’s proposed budget 
in my judgment is that again military spending has increased, there is 
no call for meaningful tax reform. Or plugging major loopholes in our 
tax laws. You know this better than I, but only to cut back and elimi- 
nate programs designed to meet our public and human needs. 

The President had this to say in the budget message: 

Community Action has had an adequate opportunity to demonstrate its value 
to local communities. Little justification for continuing separate categorical 
funding can be identified. Evidence is lacking that community Action Agencies 
are moving substantial numbers of people out of poverty on a self-sustaining 
basis. If the constituencies of individual communities desire to continue provid- 
ing financial support to local Community Action Agencies general ard special 
revenue sharing funds could be used. 

Let’s briefly look at this quote. 

I would submit today that Community Action has not had an ade- 
ae opportunity to demonstrate its value, particularly in view of 
the continued reduction of expenditures relating to this program al- 
most since its inception. 

If the administration truly desired to determine whether Commu- 
nity Action agencies were moving substantial numbers of people out 
of poverty on a self-sustaining basis, then I would submit that it 
should propose to the Congress a comprehensive monitoring and eval- 
uation process which, indeed, could measure the worth of each of the 
Community Action efforts. 

State government, we know, has long had neither the capabilities 
nor the interest to deal with these problems. Certainly at this point 
in time it cannot be expected to_assume additional responsibilities in 
these areas. 

In the main, local government throughout the country is woefully 
lacking in the resources necessary to even maintain a minimal level 
of support for these kinds of activities, General revenue sharing, as we 
know, Mr. Chairman, was initially proposed as a supplement, not as 
a substitute for, programs such as these. 

And the proposed funding level of special revenue sharing will, in 
all probability, at least the figures which I have seen, not even equal 
the existing categorical grant programs which are being eliminated. 

Local government again will face the immediacy of its citizens’ 
problems without the resources necessary to reach any of the solutions. 

TI am sure you are familiar, Mr. Chairman, with an analysis done 
by the National League of Cities on the President’s budget in which 
they had a number of comments to make about the Community Action 
agencies and their treatment in this budget. 

They said, the loss of Community Action categorical monies will 
affect. different cities in various fashions. The larger cities in the na- 
tion have generally been the repositories of the most concentrated 
social ills,” 

That is true. They were repositories of the aged, the blacks, the 
minority groups that don’t have the ability to become mobile in our 
society, such as many of the rest of us do. 
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And as such these large cities have led the way in developing con- 
sciousness of the urban crisis and sometimes even in developing mech- 
anisms for resolving it. 

“They have been constrained, however, by diminishing resources.” 

What will happen in cities all across the country, in cities like 
Detroit, when all of its Community Action centers must close down 
and-about a thousand people are put out of work? When counselin 


in the areas of recreation, employment, housing and welfare is elimi- 


nated, who will be left to perform, for example, the Outreach services 
for the poor ? 

We certainly know the private agencies are not equipped to do 
the task, and State government, I am sure, does not presume to take 
on these kinds of responsibilities. 

One of the classes of citizens, Mr. Chairman, that -will be most 
tragically affected, if the budget recommendations of the President 
are carried out, will be young people, particularly poor young people. 

In Detroit alone approximately 18,000 young people, mainly poor, 
who in the past had some type of productive summer job as a member 
of the Neighborhood Youth Corps, will no longer even have this 
opportunity available. 

icture this, if you will, Mr. Chairman, hundreds of thousands of 
oung Pope throughout America formerly employed in the Neigh- 
rhood Youth Corps milling about on our city streets throughout the 
oe with nothing to do and no hope of even receiving the barest 
of wages. 
I have attached to my testimony a short article from the Detroit 
Free Press on February 6, 1978, entitled “Kids Cut Adrift by U.S. 
Fund Slash.” 

I would ask the members of this committee to read that article most 
carefully. 

- Let me quote a portion of this article, a comment by a young 16-year- 
on sueene at Central High School in Detroit, one of our innercity 
schools. 

This young lady, Vanessa Waites, worked last year in the Neighbor- 
hood Youth Corps as a teaching aide at an elementary-school in that 
city. She said: 

I worked with small children, some who couldn’t read. I taught them how toe 
read, spell their name properly. Some didn’t know-~-the alphabet, didn’t know 


about math. I taught them that. 
Now I won't be able to buy clothes for school or for fall... I just want to 


cry. 

This young ey made more than $300 last year and was planning to 

rejoin the Corps this summer. a 

ut I believe her quota sums up more eloquently the anguish and 
the plight of thousands of other youngsters in this country, certainly 
in-a_way-far better than I might be able to do today. 

We have to know, Mr. Chairman, that the faces and the voices of 
the poor in this country are those that are not seen and not heard by 
the rest of us. They are, therefore, beseeching their elected representa- 
tives in Congress this veer to continue to provide them with the oppor- 
mae to move up to where the rest of America is. 

I don’t think we should ever forget that over the past decade we 
have raised the hopes and be pare of many people in this coun- 
try who have stood and watched while the rest of us have prospered. 
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Now I think it is time we heed the warning of Francis Bacon when 
he said, “Hope is a very a breakfast, but a lean supper.” 

Our task continues to be to provide the nourishment that. will allow 
each evans! in this country that opportunity to grow to his full 
potential. 

This notion is certainly nothing new or different or radical. 

It has been the dream of mankind throughout history. 

This certainly is a challenge most worthy of this Nation. I can think 
of no other challenge that has ever beset this country that really is 
more worthy. And one which I am hopeful we cannot and will not 
ignore. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Cavanagh. 

I cannot begin to commend you aps enough for the very fine state- 
ment which you have presented to this subcommittee. In view of your 
background and the experience that you have had in the operation of 
one of America’s great cities, the testimony you have presented to this 
subcommittee is valued very highly. 

On page 10 of your statement you make reference to 18,000 young 
people, mostly poor, who this summer will be looking for summer 
jobs. You indicate that they will no longer have this opportunity. 

Yesterday before this subcommittee we had testimony from a 
representative of the Department of Labor that these young people 
must look to moneys which have presumably been accumulated in the 
emergency employment program but not expended for the purpose 
which Congress had intended—that is, to provide meaningful jobs in 
the public sector for the unemployed. ; 

We are now told that through various ways a surplus has accumu- 
lated which hey claim will be available for these young people. 

Now, overlooking the fact that this money has been withheld from 
the unemployed, veterans included, who will also be looking for em- 
ployment this summer, do you envision that the young people who 
expect to be in the Neighborhood Youth Corps will bs able to rely on 
these rather uncertain sources? bike = 

Mr. Cavanaau. I certainly do not, Mr. Chairman. The rate of un- 
employment statewide in the State of Michigan is now 7 percent. 

That is the official rate of unemployment. Tnaide the city of Detroit, 
using those same standards of measurement, it is about 8.5 percent. 

We do know in Detroit, as in every other city in America, the rate 
-of unemployment among teenagers can easily be double or triple that. 

Certainly black female unemployment is always three or four times 
that of the standard unemployment inside a city and rising each day 
practically in a State like Michigan. 

I think it is a cruel charade to suggest that because there is a sur- 
plus through some budget juggling in the Department of Labor on 
that public employment money, somehow that is going to accommodate 
18,000 to 20,000 youngsters as well as other people that are affected 
by these cuts. | 

It is estimated that about 25,000 people would immediately be out 
of work or have no job opportunities available if these proposed cuts, 
just in these areas we are talking about in this committee room, were 
enacted by the Congress. _ 

You add 25,000 unemployed to the work force of any community, - 
and we know the multiplier effect in putting 25,000 new people into the 
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unemployed categories in these cities, and I think that it is really 
absurd to suggest that, somehow, there is all sorts of additional 
money. 

If ak that is a tremendous indictment, it seems to me, of a government 
that has failed to authorize the money for use where it is so badly 
needed at the present time in areas 0 aie unemployment. 

Mr. Hawkins. I think you did indicate that the unemployment rate 
in Detroit was 7 percent. 

Mr. Cavanaau. In the State it is 7 percent. In the city of Detroit it 
is 8.8 or 5. 

Mr. Hawk1ns. So there is at the present time a very urgent need for 
espenditure of any possible sources of money to provide employ- 
ment ¢ = 

Mr. Cavanaau. There is no question about that. 

Mr. Hawxins. Mr. Cavanagh, I believe your statement indicated 
that you were Mayor of the City of Detroit in 1967 when Detroit 
experienced what could be called a civil unrest, a disturbance. 

here have been statements made papas by the Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity that the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity programs have contributed or been largely responsible for 
these disturbances, and there has been a tendency to connect such dis- 
turbances with the program in some mysterious way. 

Would you care to comment on = hp connection, if any, you see 
between the existence of Community Action programs, of the Office of 
Economie Opportunity, and any disturbances that might have been 
generated in Detroit, Los Angeles, and other cities throughout 
America. And then would you compare that with what may be ex- 
pected if these cutbacks are not reversed and-if OEO programs are 


eliminated as is aa 7a ae ; 
Mr. Cavanaau. Mr. Chairman, I would hate to contemplate; in 


about 140 cities during the last sixties there were some types of riot 


or civil disturbance, or whatever they might be termed. Some obviously 
more major than others. I would hate to contemplate what would have 
happened in most of those communities had we not had a Community 
Action program or a poverty program. 

I know whereof I speak. We did some interesting analysis immedi- 
ately after that riot in 1967, and I think we had about 5,000 young 
peop in the Job Corps and Neighborhood Youth Corps at that point 
in time. 

Not one of those youngsters in that program was arrested during 
that week, and there were about 6,500 people arrested in Detroit, and 
it seems logical since many of the Neighborhood Youth Corps young- 
sters came from that area they would be involved to some degree. But it 
is an interesting statistic because I think it demonstrates very well at 
Jeast_in that phase of it what one program meant at least to those 
5,000 youngsters who did not participate in any breaking of the law 
or looting or anything of that kind. 

Then, also, I know that the Community Action people who were 
working, the staff people, were an immense help to the administration 
in trying to bring some sanity and reason and order to that community 
during the week and immediately following it. 

I think it is far too volatile a situation. In looking back to the year 
1968, when we had the 1967 Kerner Commission, and its exhaustive 
documentation, how can anyone realistically suggest today that the 
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situation inside all of these cities across the country is materially better 
today than it was then ? ~ 

I just do not believe that is the case. 

ou add to that volatility the fact that all of these programs dealing 
with people that are in low-income areas are either eliminated or cut 
back, and I shudder to think of the consequences. 

I am not down here today, Mr. Chairman, yelling riot, but I think 
we should be realistic and look at these facts as they actually exist. 

I don’t believe that this national administration is doing that. 

Mr. Hawxrns.-Mr. Cavanagh, I wish we had more time to develop 
some of the points brought out in your very excellent statement, but, 
because it is so excellent, I think it is perhaps unnecessary. 

We want to thank you on behalf of the committee for your contri- 
bution and for the sacrifice you have made in coming here to testify 


today. 

. We will be looking forward to inviting you back to this subcommit- 
tee. I know you have been before the committee before. We certainly 
appreciate what you are doing and hope that you will some day be 
back in public service because I think we need such sterling leadership 
as you demonstrated when you had that opportunity. You are now con- 
tinuing that leadership without a public obligation to do so. 

Mr. Cavanacu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am open to any sug- 
gestion you might make about reentry into public life. Thank vou. 

Mr. Hawxins. Thank you. ; 

The next witness for the committee was also deferred from this 
morning. He is Mr. Arthur Holland, mayor of the city of Trenton. He 
will be accompanied by Councilman Leggett. Will Mayor Holland and 
Councilman Leggett please come to the witness table ? 

Mr. Mayor, we will certainly appreciate your comments on this 
rather volatile question, as it has been referred to, and as mayor of one 
of our great cities I commend you for taking the time out from your 
official duties in order to come before the committee. 

We know you have much to offer to us and we now gratefully 
acknowledge any statements that you care to make. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ARTHUR HOLLAND, MAYOR, CITY OF TREN-.. 
TON, N.J.; ACCOMPANIED BY COUNCILMAN OLIVER LEGGETT, 
CITY OF TRENTON; ALBERT ROBINSON, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
CAA; AND WALTER SULLIVAN, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, CAA 


Mayor Hotianp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
With Councilman Leggett and me are Mr. Albert-Robinson, execu- 
tive director of our Community Action Agency, and the deputy di- 


, rector, Walter Sullivan, both of whom Congressman Thompson made 


reference to earlier. 

I have no formal statement and so, therefore, will move around @ 
bit. In fact, I would like to start with my “State of the City Message” 
of February 4, 1965, and read from that a few excerpts which will 
give some background for the conclusion I would like to draw from by 
state of the city message of a week ago tonight. This, February 4, 1965: 

One of the most dramatic developments in our nation and community during 


the past year was the formation of a formal and comprehensive program designed 
to alleviate and eventually eliminate poverty. 
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Trenton’s War on Poverty was actually launched in July 1964 when the - 
Human Renewal Coordinating Committee was created to determine the city’s 
social needs and marshall the city’s resources to meet these needs. Its purpose 
was to coordinate efforts of all existing public and private agencies regardless 
of whether the then-proposed Economic Opportunity Bill of 1964 became law. 

_When the Economic Opportunity Act was passed, however, the 
city was prepared to take immediate advantage of it. 

The Human Renewal Coordinating Committee decided upon the neighborhood 
concept as a basic approach and selected. the non-profit corporation for its struc- 
ture. It was felt that a non-government organization would attract-the-greatest 
degree of citizen and private organization participation, and that this type of 
organization would receive the most favorable consideration from the Federal 
government and from non-profit foundations. 


Later in that message: 


Poverty in America today is concentrated largely in the old, big cities such as 
Trenton. It is important that the nation’s cities mobilize all resources in this 
anti-poverty effort. Only a total approach can be successful. 

We are fortunate in Trenton to have close cooperation between public and 
private social welfare agencies. 


Again from that message: 


The best immediate answer to our financial problem is to be found in the real 
estate tax relief which would come with passage by the State of a broad-based 
_ tax or from the President’s proposal to aid with education of children in poverty- 
impacted districts. Meanwhile, through the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
we have the means with which to begin on a large scale to solve socio-economic 
problems which have made state and federal assistance necessary. The Human 
Renewal of the War on Poverty, combined with urban renewal, can result in a 
renaissance. ° 

Mr. Chairman, I had the privilege of being very intimately involved 
in the development of the war on poverty. I served at-the time with 
former Mayor Cavanagh on the executive committee of the National 
League of Cities, and offered the motion which put the executive 
committee of the National League on record in support of what was 
et the economic opportunity bill in the process we hoped of becom- 
ing law. 

‘Then we organized the floor fight at the congress of cities in sup- 
port of that legislation, and so Detroit and Trenton were ready upon 
passage to implement its provisions, 

I can recall, as Mayor Cavanagh did, at the time what a tremendous 
breath of fresh air, in effect, this was for the Nation. 

For the first time the Nation recognized formally that there was 
poverty and was making a national effort to meet its needs. 

I would like to read from a review of what was going on in Trenton’s 
war on poverty only a few years after the war began. 

At any given moment Trenton’s War on Poverty may involve teaching a high 
school dropout how to make tapioca pudding, and so forth, getting a first- 
offender out of jail, or feeding milk to a 4-year-old child, finding a job for an 
unemployed father, sending a girl to summer camp, getting a haircut for a man 
looking for a job, and all of the other little things that add up to a $5 million 
program touching the lives of one-third of the people of Trenton. 

-Those programs substantially have been continued. 

As Mayor Cavanagh indicated, I shudder, too, at the thought of 
what our city and othe cities would be without these kinds of pro- 
grams; and we stand today on that kind of situation if the Federal 
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Government continues its policy, as indicated from statements in 
Washington today. - 

These are some of the programs in effect in our cities today. 

We have a consumer specialist. A welfare specialist. A housing spe- 
cialist. The titles don’t mean anything unless they come alive in terms 
of people who are knowledgeable in these fields helping people who are 
completely lacking in knowledge and who need help and who are 
going to public rgencies so they can get what they are entitled to, as 
with the Legal Aid ey 

The community school program. For years, I wanted to see the 
public schools open after school and at night. We didn’t have the 
funds. We have seven such community school programs in Trenton 
today under the auspices of the community action agency, and this 
is the most significant thing about that particular program, involved 
are 18,000 volunteer man-hours working with staff people in those 
community schools. 

Summer projects. Princeton Day School. Lawrenceville. This has 
meant bringing together urban and suburban children with each of 
the type of the communities contributing. I attended 2 years ago the 
graduation exercises in Lawrenceville symbolic of the opposite of 
what we see today in the old central cities, and I was leased: as were 
all of those present, to see the happy situation that had come about as 
a result of this exchange through the summer months. 

An alcoholism program. And so many others that, without which, 
it would cause us to go back where we were when the war on poverty 


gan. ; 

Not that the conditions in the city are better today than they were 
then. The point is they would be far worse, were it not for the war 
on poverty. 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps. New Careers. We were talking in 
the corridor coming here, and in the car, coming here today, the four 
of us, about the number of individuals, and these weren’t statistics 
these were people who had names, who would have dropped out of 
high school, perhaps been in trouble in one way or another, who went 
on to college, and today have responsible and leadership positions in 
our society. : 

Obviously, there have been problems in connection with the war 
on poverty, and it is upon these problems that the administration, I 
believe, is seizing as the basis for discontinuing substantively, if we 
are to believe whet we hear, we are already getting the word, we have 
received our official word with regard to the model cities, as basis for 
dismantling, discontinuing the war on poverty. 

Certainly we have had problems. There have been problems I would 
assume in every city where there has been a community action agency, 
where there has been a war on poverty, and I would think that one 
would be surprised if there were not problems because, for the first 
time, we are entering into a difficult area and one, as I said, would 
expect to have difficulty in trying to apply solutions to what were 
tremendously difficult problems. 

I would, therefore, be the first to admit that we should review the 
design of some programs, the management, the mechanisms, both of 
the national and local and State levels for implementing these 


programs. 
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The only differences Jerry Cavanagh and I had when we were work- 
ing together in National League and U.S. Conference of Mayors was 
a difference with regard to where the war on poverty should be 


localized. | 
He felt it should be centered in city hall. I felt it should be centered 
outside of city hall. 
oday I am more inclined to move in the direction of city hall. 
He may today be more inclined to move in the direction of outside of 
city hall. But that is unimportant. 
at is essential is that the needs be recognized and the funding 
for programs to meet the needs be continued at least at present levels. 

Funding. We are receiving now about $6 million overal]. About 
$950,000 would go to the C for community action programs. We 
can’t say for sure, of course, how much of this will be lost because we 
haven't seen the Community Development Act as it will be defined for 
introduction to this Congress, and we won’t know finally, of course, 
until we find how the administration will receive whatever Commu- 
nity Development Act, the first of the special revenue-sharing bills will 
be passed. But the advance word is ominous. 

met in Camden on Monday of this week with the director of the 
area office of our region and got the word officially that we are down to 
55 percent of what we had been funded for model cities, and model 
cities and its programs is substantially the same as OEO programing, 

I think the most dramatic way in which to present the decision- 
making problem which mayors of the old central cities are going to 
be faced with as we approach this summer is to consider what we do 
about the young peopie and the older people who have been given jobs 
through the Neighborhood Youth Corps for. summer employment pro- 
grams and those employed under the Emergency Employment Act. 

Do you choose the young man or the older person? If they are both 
in the same family, I think we would all agree that we would give the 
job to the man. First of all, to help him with regard to his own dig- 
nity. But in many, many instances in cities like ours, there isn’t any: 
father in the family. 

We employed last summer about 1,600 young people, about half 
of those who needed jobs. 

With regard to Mayor Cavanagh’s reference to potential for civil 
disturbances, these young people who have been able to jingle a few 
coins in their pockets as they stood on corners after work, we know, 
not too many years ago, they had stones in their pockets which found 
their way to windows which were those of stores which some day would 
afford job opportunities to the very young people who, without direo- 
tion, without knowledge, would break those windows. 

We have a neighborhood health center which admittedly has been 
difficult of management, but which has been the agency through which, 
the first time, people of all ages would receive aid who never did or 
never would have been receiving. 

I share former Mayor Cavanagh’s conclusion that it is simply 
incredible to think that at a time like this the National Government 
would consider cutting the moneys that have been made available for 
meeting the needs of the poor in this country. 

I would like now to conclude my presentation with a small section 
from my state of the city message of a week ago tonight. 
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Before I do that, let me stress again the need for some mechanism. 
I think we need at the national level an Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, under whatever name, becauce if we, even if we continue the 
programs at their present funding, unless there is a focus for present- 
ing needs and through which to coordinate programs to meet those 
needs, I don’t think either the attention needed will be given nor 
will the funds required to forthcoming. 

I am not arguing for placement of this in any particular depart- 
ment or for ite Wein a separate agency. I do believe that it is essential 
we keep at the national level an emphasis of the need to fight poverty 
when the act was sess 

Mr. Hawxins. Mayor, are you making a distinction between a cen- 
tral agency rather than having to do business with four or five different 
Federal agencies, as would be the case if the programs are scattered 
among various agencies, including Department of Labor, HEW, 
OMBE, and the other Federal agencies as has been proposed ? 

In other words, do you prefer dealing with one single agency on 
the total need rather than a number of agencies? 

Mayor Hotanp. I think there might be a compromise arrangement 
possible whereby. certain programs, having been tested and found 
valid, could be placed in an appropriate department of Government, 
but that there still would need to be a coordinating agency such as 
OEO to relate one to the other and to make it easier for local and State 
officials to make their wishes known to the Federal Government in 
this regard. And I think the same thing could be said about the local 
level and the State level. 

There was a time when the state of our society was considered 
apart from other levels of government. Not so today. Our future 
18 Significantly dependent today on what happens at the county, State, 
and Federal levels. County and State governments are our partners 
in the renewal of Trenton and Federal funding is essential to this 
renewal. The county and State governments all play increasing roles 
as the Federal Government’s involvement in the municipal govern- 
ments ends. 

My concern is that Federal, general, and special revenue sharing 
will not be sufficient to enable us to continue needed categorical pro- 
grams at present levels or that there will be a gap between curtailment 
of Federal program funds and.the availability of funding for these 
programs under whatever new arrangement is decided upon by the 
Federal Government. If Federal funding is inadequate for housing 
programs, the State government could assume that responsibility, just 
as county Boren is offering a regional arrangement for the dis- 
position of solid waste. County and State governments have shown an 
increasing sympathy for the problems of the cities. The Federal Gov- 
ernment seems to be decreasing its concern for our Nation’s No. 1 
domestic problem. Federai assistance to cities came only because the 
private sector did not meet their needs. 

The problems the programs were created to solve are still with us. 
The urban condition will only worsen should the Federal Government 
withdraw or decrease its support to cities in néed. 

Mr. Hawxins. Thank you. 

Councilman Leggett, do you have some prepared remarks? 
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Councilman Lecaerr. Yes, sir..I wish to thank you for the oppor- 


tunity to appear before you today and speak to some of my concerns 
regarding the President’s proposed budget for the fiscal year 1974 


‘specifical as part dealing with the discontinuance of the Office of 


Economic Opportunity. 


STATEMENT OF CITY COUNCILMAN REV. WILLIAM OLIVER 
LEGGETT, JR. 


; Councilman Leagerr. Ladies and gentlemen of the subcommittee, I 


speak to you on this issue from several perspectives. For one thing, I 
reside in & community action agency target area. I have worked for 


_ Trenton’s community action agency and I am presently serving as a 


member of its board of trustees. | 
However, beyond these concerns I am speaking as a city councilman 
first and foremost, for the proposed abolition of the Office of Economic - 


. Opportunity will affect not only the participants of the eporeney pro- 
@ 


grams but it will affect our entire city to a staggering degree. 

You have heard Trenton Mayor Arthur Holland describe the scope 
of community action in Trenton and the various relationships which 
our agency has made through municipal government and local services 
institutions, I would like to speak to the issue of social programs in the 
city at large. 7 | 

As to funding, Defense Secretary Elliot Richardson, in a statement 
released in December, referred to the variety of social welfare pro- 
grams as “cruel shell game.” But I feel that another shell game, equally 
cruel, is being perpetrated by the administration through its new 
budget. Cities, it is true, are to receive general revenue sharing funds. 
And these are commonly believed to be a sort of windfall, without par- 
ticular claims against them. However, a moment’s analysis will show 
that this is not the case. ae 7 

Through various categorical grant programs the city of Trenton has 


‘received app oa $8 million a year through the Economic Op- 
: he 


ortunity Act. The Manpower Development and Training Act, t 
monstration Cities Act and other funding sources. Some of these 
programs will survive, however, there is no indication of continued 


“activity by the Office of Economic Opportunity, nor is there any as- 


surance that the net amount of money which cities receive will remain 
the same, let alone increase. Moreover, recent. administration state- 
ments have suggested that if community action—and presumably other 


‘programs—have shown their worth, the people they benefit can take 


their claims to city hall. We simply do not and in the foreseeable future 
will not, have the money to honor such claims. I put it to this committee 
that this is a shell game of the cruelest order and it is being perpetrated 


-in the name of a “more compassionate system of social services.’ 


As to the possibility that categorical social programs in general, 
and community action in particular, have been insufficient, let me say 
that the attempt to create new programs and new modes of deliver- 
ing them at the same time is bound to be fraught with difficulties. 
However, I do not feel that the administration is fairly presenting the 
accomplishments of these agencies to the American public. 
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For example, the new director of OKO, Howard Phillips, has been 
quoted in our local newspaper to the effect that OEO and its programs 
are Marxist in concept and execution because they see the poor as a 
class apart. But it was neither OEO nor the poe people of America 
who restricted themselves to central cities by racial prejudice or 
exclusionary zoning. It was neither OEO nor the poor people of 
America who retreated from full employment goals as this administra- 
tion has when this Council of Economic Advisory Chairman Herbert 
Stein casually announced that even 4 percent unemployment was no 
longer a feasible goal and intimated that we would have to endure even 

eater unemployment in this country. So you see, what the administra- 
tion is saying just “ain’t necessarily so.” 

Moreover, the overall performance of OEO was thoroughly eval- 
uated by the Controller General of the United States in his 1969 report 
to the Congress, in which he concluded: | 

The concept of a community mechanism, exemplified by the CAP’s and the 
OAA’s for focusing public attention on the condition and needs of the poor, for 
determining the causes of poverty, and for developing and executing the ap- 
proaches leading to the elimination of poverty bas been tested and appears to 
have gained acceptance in most sectors of our present-day society. 

“With respect to the delivery of services, the CAA’s at the locations 
covered in our review have generally been successful in areas or 
expanding and continuing a variety of programs and activities which 
- have brought new or additional services and benefits to the poor that 
previously were unavailable or available only on a limited basis. 

In summary, we believe that the CAP has made an important con- 
tribution in involving disadvantaged individuals and groups in low- 
income and poverty areas. In considering the longer term future of 
the CAP, the objective should be to strengthen, not weaken, this par- 
ticipation. The central issue, therefore, is how this can best be done. 

r. Hawkins. Thank you, Councilman Leggett. e 

May I ask yon several questions? One concerns the fiscal resources 
of a city such as yours, Mayor Holland. The impression has been given 
that somehow cities have recovered in the last year and that they are 
now in such an improved fiscal situation that they can make it on 
their own to a large extent and therefore, do not really need as much 
Federal assistance as they did. Assuming that cutbacks are actually 
made, not only in the antipoverty programs, but in the various other 
areas that have been suggested—manpower, aid to housing and vari- 
ous areas of health, and so on—would it be possible for the city of 
Trenton to absorb, the cost of these programs, even if you did receive 
revenue sharing, so-called revenue sharing, and the rest of your 
emergency employment money ? 

Mayor Hotxanp. Our Federal revenue sharing allotment, even with 
the two entitlements, one and three-quarters of the two entitlements 
being able to be expended in 1973, does not even enable us to maintain 
existing services, given the rate of inflation. If the Emergency Em- 
ployment Act, the public employment program, is discontinued, we 
will have approximately 400 people unemployed in our city. Interest- 
ingly, we have been able to introduce to regular employment with 
the city about 10 percent of the people employed under the Emer- 
gency Employment Act. I think it is one of the finest programs 
ever to come out of Washington and an excellent example of the 
‘Government as the employer of last resort. If the various categorical 
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programs to which reference has been made are not in the aggregate 
fundingwise, covered by the special revenue sharing programs, and 
this is what appears will happen, we clearly have no capacity to carry 
from our local economic base any proportion of the programing if 
it were not being covered when the transfer. is made from categorical 
to general and special revenue sharing. rs 

fr. Hawkins. What isthe possibility of increasing local taxes? 

Mayor Hotianp. Sir-—— 

Mr. Hawsi1ns. If I may be silly. 

Mayor Howanp. I know you ask that question as the chairman. If it 
were not for general revenue sharing and if it were not for our State 
aid program, and keep in mind we are relatively well off in comparison 
with Newark and Camden, we would be in fiscal crisis. In fact, the 
way it is going in our State we have yet to achieve the tax reform I 
referred to in my State of the city message of 1965. It is just a matter 
of time before the State of New Jersey takes over the cities, the old 
central cities of our State. 

Mr. Hawn. May I ask you here what may seem rather a personal 
question. You obviously can react as you desire. What would you do 
if the veterans, the minorities, the poor people, the unemployed adults 
and all the others descended upon you at city hall beginning July 1 to 
demand attention and to get some of the same benefits and services 
which they hawe always had. 

Mayor Horxanp. First, of course, I would refer them to their ward 
councilmen. . 

Mr. Hawxrns. You may not be able to locate him. 

Mr. Lecorrt. If I could afford to be away. 

Mayor Hortanp. To be serious, I will say categorically that, if the 
Federal Government continues in the direction in which it is moving, 


_ it is asking ultimately for a return of the riots. 


Mr. Hawkins. I think that is a very candid answer. That is the 
answer I would have given with respect to my own district in Los 
Angeles where I am also anticipating that they will descend on their 
Congressman. Incidentally, I do not want-to delay you any longer. 
I think your statement has been an excellent one. It is a real privilege 
to have heard the testimony you have given. I want to say the same 
applies to Councilman Leggett. I also want to commend you and Mr. 
Robinson. It was very interesting testimony. I can see it is a testimony 
to the very able Congressman from the district. It has been a pleasure 
to have you before us. 

Our next witness is a spokesman in this particular field, one who 
has had great experience in the manpower area: I am honored to wel- 
come before the committee the Honorable Ron Dellums, U.S. Rep- 
resentative from the 7th District of California. Mr. Dellums, it is a 
personal privilege to welcome you here. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RON DELLUMS, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. Detivms. I would like first to thank the chairman for conduct- 
ing these very important hearjugs about the very critical crisis that 
we face in our country todey. 
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I would certainly like to thank the chairman for this opportunity to 
speak before him and his subcommittee in hopes that these few humble 
remarks may assist in finding some way to alleviate oppression and 
devastation I feel imminent. ‘ie 

The obvious solution to poverty, as everyone has known all along, is 
more money. Without that, no program or agency can change the basic 
facts. But to assume that the poor are poor basanee they want to be, is 
idiocy. That assumption only contributes to the problem and solves 
nothing. Therefore, OEO may have been wrong in concept. The objec- 
tive of setting up an agency designed to separate the poor as an identi- 
fied client group—as for farmers, working people—tends to stigmatize 
the poor, isolating them from others with similar needs and goals. 

Perhaps greater efforts should have been extended to turn OEO into 
a watchdog over other agencies—serving the poor—as an ombudsman 
to insure access and validity of services. 

_ Congress is at fault here in not observing greater responsibility in 
its oversight functions. Congress let the administration continue pro- 
ane known to be nonoperating or doing poorly. Now, instead of re- 

orm or redirection—the function of Congress—instead we are asked 
to give serious consideration to dismantling the entire effort. 

rograms designed specifically for the poor seldom generate broad 
public support needed for continued funding at a level high enough to 
make an impact on the problem. 

OEO has continually suffered from this dilemma. It has neither 
enough money nor enough clout to obtain more. Now, it is being killed 
because Congress has never been willing to make the war on poverty 
more than a skirmish. The same situation exists for Federal school aid 
and manpower programs. And when it has worked, the war on poverty 
has been impressive. The variety of poverty related programs com- 
bined with economic expansion begun in 1965 to reduce the number of 
persons in poverty every year, until the administration halted that 
Pie reversed it, and increased poverty by over 1 million persons in 
1970. 

I note here that when we deal with such statistics, there must be 
some understanding of what they may indicate in botli quantitative 
and qualitative analysis. For example, every increase in social security 
benefits will decrease the absolute poverty numbers more than any 
other single action but this move usually is taken at the cost of a 
regressive tax and one which affects, interestingly enough, the white 
poor much more than the black, brown or native American poor since 
almost 23 percent of the white poor are over 65 as compared with 10 
percent of the black poor and to 15 percent of the Spanish-speaking 


oor. , 
But the establishment loves to create these studies about exactly 
who the poor are. According to the administration, the poor are blac 
welfare mothers with eight kids all living in the same central city 
slum. By fooling the public as to who the poor are, because the poor 
are more like the working class than the working class is more like 
the affluent, at least in terms of problems, needs, exploitation by the 
Establishment, Nixon has encouraged dissension between the poor 
and the working class and among races of people desperately in need 
of help in this country. 

Perhaps the greatest tragedy is that the agency contributed to 
driving a wedge between the working poor of every color and the 
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working middle class of every color. This happened because resent- 
ments and competitions were set up between children who all needed 
the samo help for summer jobs, special school programs, help to get 
in and remain in college, and so on. 

We should remember that the original tone of OEO under Sargeant 
Shriver was not to set up a welfare agency to make the poor more 
comfortable in their misery, but rather to get people out of poverty— 
to address ourselves not simply to the syinptoms of poverty but to 
the basic causes of devastation and poverty. 

A return to that maxim is essential. We do not need a spate of 
welfare agencies, all of them operating to serve the needs of the poor, 
but we need a mechanism to eliminate the sources of poverty itself. 

The answer to both the administration’s recommendation and the 
Congress assenting to such dismantlement is that such action does not 
relieve the problems that OEO was established to solve. 

It shows the failure of both the executive and the legislative to find 
new ways to solve these problems and to push the problems back to the 
line agencies who have been unable and unwilling to solve the manifold 
problems of the poor, indicates a lack of leadership by both branches. 

OFEO hus tried too much rather than too little. It tried its hand at 
everything and therefore can claim credit for little, For example, 
manpower, child care, neighborhood centers, emergency food, youth 
programs, uging programs and we can goon ad infinitum. 

However, where it has concentrated effort it has succeeded and its 
success has been unchallengeable when ‘t is operated outside of other 
bureaucracies as with legal services ov when a program has been 
maintained long enough to establish both form and content as with the 
community health services which have brought preventive medicine te 
slums and reduced the incidence of disease. 

Yet, the administration can find funds to subsidize the agribusiness 
switch to mechanization but not for the cost of the displaced farm- 
hand trying to adjust to an urban labor market with no skills or educa- 
tion essential to the acquisition of skills. 

The National Government has been willing to subsidize at a cost 
measured in the billions the middle-class flight to the suburbs which 
came about through Federal programs, funding highways, home loans, 
water and sewer grants, and so on, but the Government is totally un- 
willing to assist those persons left in the wake of that flight. 

Yet the responsibility does not rest with the cities, The cities did not 
create the problem. They were merely the recipients of a national 
revolution which saw this mass exodus from the cities to suburbs and 
the resulting fiscal and services crisis. 

As a result of every decision the Government makes concerning ex- 

enditures, it creates or eliminates io Therefore, a decision to elim-” 
inate community action agencies clearly is a decision on the part of 
the Nixon administration to eliminate approximately 184,000 jobs for 
those persons recently emerged from poverty, many of whom are black, 
brown, and native American. 

Work is the key to independence but of the 5 million unemployed, 98 
percent of those on welfare are women with children, who should get 
the work, fathers dependent on casual labor or the mothers dependent 
on welfare? Both are working, however, the man as often as he can, 
the woman in in the job this society has traditionally placed upon her. 
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If all the housework were recompensed at wages and all those wanting 
jobs could be offered stable work, might not families and communities 

e improved? Who can look at our cities and question whether there 
is enough work to be performed? Do we accuse the woman of the 
working class because they can not work outside of their homes and 
discharge family responsibilities? We have paces emphasis on day 
care for children under 6 but what of the child 6 to 12 after school and 
during holidays when the mother is working and no arrangements are 
made for care of her children ? 

The youth who represent the major source of the unemployment and 
the major share in ang abuse need funds and creative efforts to im- 
prove their opportunities to move out of poverty. 

Manpower and training programs that Nixon proposes to cut are 
essential for that purpose. They were designed to provide work experi- 
ence and train youth and encourage them to remain in school. 

The Nixon response is the WIN ny ram. I might add here paren- 
thetically that at the outset of the development of the WIN program, 
it was commonly referred to at that time at least as the WHIP pro- 
gram which probably is much more accurate with respect to the 
actual thrust of this program. = ti 

In the relative validity of who most needs work assistance, 1s 1t not 
the young clamoring for admission to labor markets that we should 
help, or should we force women who would prefer to stay home to 
work in the home to care for their children? Is it somehow more vir- 
tuous and truer to the work effort to work outside the home caring 
for other children than to work in the home caring for one’s own? | 

If New York City had not been a fully satisfactory program, is it 
now more benefit to cause this program to be operated as it was desired 
by Congress or to permit the local community to have an opportunity 
to redesign it rather tian to cut back OEO money and WIN money 
that is yet to have a positive evaluation or a placement rate better than 
40 percent and is based upon a cumulative assumption that the poor 
should be willing to work for less money than our nationally estab- 
lished minimum wage? 

Although these hearings concern OEO, it is my hope that in the 
coming weeks similar hearings will be held by other congressional 
committees on cuts on education, health, and other vital service areas, 

The issue before us to a degree is even that if we were successful in 
getting Congress to reinstate the OEO program cuts, what are the 
alternatives for goals underlying OEO? 

I suggest two alternatives exist: (1) Given the fact that the Nixon 
administration is unlikely to become more sensitive to the working 
class and poor, vital social programs may have a better chance of sur- 
viving under mayors and local officials if and only if there are accom- 
panying tight Federal regulations, clear monitoring procedures, citi- 
zen participation, strong congressional oversight and congressional 
demand for periodic staff reports which also should be made available 
to the public, and (2), given the continued fiscal deterioration of our 
inner city and rural areas, of public service career programs makin 
the best alternative we have at the moment. Such legislation woul 
need provisions for involvement of communities receiving assistance 
together with monitor evaluation and technical assistance then, so that 
that local community can be involved in that process. 
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I might add, Mr. Chairman, that one of the problems in the crea- 
tion of OEO was to give the poor $2.175 billion to wage a skirmish 
on poverty. They, in turn, were forced to compete with other leaders 
and members of the establishment who were equipped with the neces- 
sary information, eapenaes and technical assistance to cope at a very 
sophisticated level, thus leaving the poor totally disarmed and unable 
to compete at this sophisticated level. The result was to wipe them ou 
and then to state that the war on poverty was a misorable failure. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, the original purpose of OO was to end 
poverty. While it has failed to do that because of the totally inade- 
quate amount of funds available, it seems to me we are more preoc- 
cupied with placing billions of dollars into the hands of people who 
would bomb and destroy and kill and only a mere amount of crumbs 
to solve the desperate problems of poor and black and other third- 
world people. 

And many other factors have created that. so-called failure, including 
our inability as Members of Congress to effectively carry out over- 
sight to protect the integrity of the people the program was designed 
to serve. 

“——~“QEO has gore a long way, Mr. Chairman, in creating mechanisms 
for potentially bringing large numbers of people into the economic 
stream. The phasing out of nearly 180,000 community action jobs and 
nearly 150,000 jobs under the Emergency Employment Act is hardly 
a way of accomplishing this noble aim. We need a redirection to the 
eer of alleviating poverty so we can get on with the business of 

evelo ve creative responses and alternatives to ee the exist- 
ence of a free, just, and equitable society. That concludes my statement. 

- + Mr. Hawxrns. Thank you; I am not going to ask any questions 
because I know you are operating on a very tight schedule. I regret 
we had to delay you as long as we did. Certainly we are deeply in- 

. debted to you for this very excellent statement. 

Mr. Benitez, do you have any questions? 

Mr. Benrrez. No questions. 

I share the sentiments of the chairman. 

Mr, Hawxrns. I hope we have not delayed you too long. 

Mr. Detiums. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. My distin- 
guished colleague. I look forward to joining you in any effort we can 
to redress the grievances of the millions of poor, black, and other third- 
world people in this country as we try to bring this Nation to what it 

#* ought to be and not what it presently is—a nation run by a czar and 

not a President and a nation where the U.S. Congress is a third-level 

power and not an equal power to do the busines of making this a serious 
democracy. I thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. The next witness will be a panel consisting of Mr. 

___ Charles Trimble, executive director of the National Congress of 

American Indians and others, Mr. Dan Newman, and some others. 

We understand you do have an extremely tight schedule and time 

problem. We regret that we have not been able to reach you up to this 

point. Es 

Unfortunately, we have more witnesses than we do have time. Mr. 

Trimble, will you introduce your people please. 
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STATEMENTS OF CHARLES TRIMBLE, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, NA- 
TIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN INDIANS, ACCOMPANIED BY 
GEORGE EFFMAN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR INTERTRIBAL CON- 
GRESS OF CALIFORNIA, AND KENNETH FREDERICKS, ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR, NATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICAN 
INDIANS 


Mr. Trimpie. To my left is Kenneth Fredericks, who is the eco- 
nomic development director for the National Congress of American 
Indians. He will not make a statement. We will introduce a state- 
ment by Mr. Martin of the Mississippi Choctaws who had to leave 
to catch a flight back home. 

Mr. Hawkins. That statement will be entered into the record at 
this point and any other statements you may wish to also have intro- 
duced into the record. 

[Mr. Martin’s statement follows :] 


STATEMENT OF PHILLIP MARTIN, CHAIRMAN, MIssissippI BAND oF CHOCTAW 
INDIANS 


For at least a century, American Indians have worked patiently and persist- 
ently to secure federal recognition of the dual realities of poverty and powerless- 
ness which characterize Indian existence, and to secure developmental resources 
ee tribal control with which to enable tribal governments to improve this 
existence. 

Now in the wake of the Office of Economic Opportunity’s ‘Community Action 
Agency’ approache to reservation developments which was initiated during the 
1960s, and following the more recent and more significant federal commitment 
to Indian self-determination initiated by President Nixon during 1970. I should 
be able to tell you today that the realistic options for reservation develop- 
ment available to Indian tribes are more positive now than at any time in the 
recent history of Federal-tribal relations, 

Unfortunately, I can no longer make this statement with any assurance, 
in view of President Nixon's recent decisions to impound federal program funds, 
to drastically alter the Executive Branch of the Federal Government and to 
dismantle the U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Since it is in connection with the latter decision that I appear before you today, 
I will restrict the remainder of my remarks to the subject of OEO’s dissolution 
and the means through which a transfer of its reservation development or Indian 
desk programs (and, more importantly, its reservation development approach) 
can most beneficially be transferred to other federal agencies. 

Speaking from the Mississippi Choctaw perspective, I wish to point out that 
OEO Indian Desk Programs have clearly effected more positive changes on the 
Choctaw Reservation per dollar expended than have the programs of any other 
federal agency. These OEO programs have been more effective because the ap- 
proach to reservation development utilized by the OEO Indian desk has been de- 
signed in recognition of the fundamental assumptions and objectives which un- 
derlie the federal policy of Indian self-determination, eg., they recognize that 
the long run goals of all tribal development efforts are: (a) to achieve a reversal 
of the physical and psychological conditions of rural poverty which generally 
characterize Indian populations; (b) to substitute tribal control for federal 
management of Indian reservations. 

Other federal agencies have verbally recognized the ligitimacy of these long 
range goals but only OEO has responded with programs specifically designed to 
effect their accomplishments. I can single out OEO's “aid to Tribal Government” 
program in particular, for it is through this program that the Mississippi Choc- 
taws have made our most substantial progress to date. 

This progress is most evident in terms of the increased ability of the Choctaw 
Tribal Government to function as a public agency independent from the Admin- 
istrative control of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Only through this “Aid to 
Tribal Government” program, was our tribe able to secure resources which were 
sufficiently flexible to enable us to correct the severe organizational deficiencies 
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which existed in our tribal government structure. Our tribe recognized that the 
BIA’s approach to “assisting” the Choctaw people “manage” tribal affairs had 
(over the past 55 years) produced such an ingrained reliance upon the Choctaw 
Agency (BIA) that the existing tribal government structure and procedures were 
simply not adequate to enable the tribe to independently assume the responsibil- 
ities of self-government. Support for the correction of such organizational de- 
ficiencies within tribal governments is implicit in the federal policy of Indian 
self-determination, 

I should add here that OEO is the only federal agency which has consistently 
recognized that reservation area development is most likely to be positive and 
lasting from the standpoint of the Indian people when such development results 
from action by Indians for Indians, supported by technical and financial assistance 
which is answerable directly to the tribal government which initiates that ac- 
tion. This means that the long range improvement in reservation area poverty is 
inexorably bound to the realization of tribal self-determination. I believe that 
the failure of all past efforts at reservation development or amelioration of 
Indian poverty by other federal agencies has been in their failure to recognize 
this necessary relationship between reservation development and Indian self- 
government. 

Thus, it is clear to me that the possible loss of OHO's flexible and realistic 
approach to reservation development would do far more long range damage to 
the Indian people in general and to the Mississippi Choctaws in particular than 
would the dissolution of OKO as an independent agency and the transfer of its 
programs to other federal agencies. The Department of Health, Hducation and 
Welfare has been repeatedly (though not officially) mentioned in this regard. 

Therefore, in order to insure that this proposed transfer is implemented in 
a manner consistent with a retention of the positive characteristics of OKO 
Indian desk programs, I have several suggestions. 1) I strongly suggest that 
Indian desk programs now administered under OHO be transferred in block 
to HEW so that the integrity and unity of OEOs reservation development efforts 
as described can be maintained. 2) I feel it to be equally important that there 
be no attempt to regionalize these Indian desk programs in connection with this 
transfer. More specifically, I believe that appropriate action should be taken 
to insure that Indian tribal governments will be authorized to deal directly 
with this Indian desk to be established in HHW—bypassing the respective state 
and regional (federal) agency offices as is now the practice with OKO Indian 
programs, Such an approach is essential if Indian tribal governments are to 
continue participation in programs now administered by OEO Indian desk 
at the level and {in the manner in which they are now able to do so. 

Although the bulk of my comments today have been directed toward the long 
range effects of OEOs disestablishment, I wish to make two additional observa- 
tions concerning the potential short run harm that may result from the Presi- 
dent’s announced intention to phase out operation of all OEO funded projects 
by July 1, 1978, and his (apparent) intention to complete the transfer of admin- 
istrative responsibility for these programs to HDW by that date. At present, 
the OEO Indian Division is not granting its full, appropriated FY 73 funds. 
It is following OEO mandate terminating programs as of June 80, 1978. Unless 
the various federal bureaucracies involved can generate more efficiency than 
they have evidenced in the past, I fear that a substantial time lag will separate 
determination of FY '78 programs from the implementation of FY '74 programs. 
Indeed it is conceivable that these programs may become so embroiled in inter 
and intra agency red tape that funding appropriated by Congress to support the 
(OEO) Indian programs in question (for FY 1974) may not be expended until . 
as late as Spring of 1974. If such is the case, incalcuable harm will be incurred 
by Indian people on reservations across the country who would face disrupted 
services and unemployment during this lag. I hereby request that the OKO 
Indian Division be allowed to grant its full FY ’73 budget and further be 
allowed to let each Indian grantee operate its full program year. This action 
would result in a more orderly transfer of programs which would be extremely 
beneficial to the Indian tribes and the recepient agency. 

There is a similar but potentially more damaging problem in connection with 
FY '75 program funding, to wit; if no Congressional allocations are made under 
the equal opportunity act for FY 1975 the only funds which will be available for 
expenditure on these (OKO) Indian programs will be those funds allocated by 
Congress in response to requests from HHW. This means that unless HEW is 
willing to give these Indian programs priority attention—over and above exist- 
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ing HEW programs (many of which are themselves being cut)—then, these 
Indian programs will probably be terminated or forced to operate on severely 
curtailed budgets, 2 

In order to decrease the likelihood that the proposed OKO Indian program 
transfer would result in termination or curtailment of these programs, I suggest 
that the proposed reorganization and phase-out be spread over at least an 18- 
month period so that sufficient attention can be given to compensating or the 
obstacles I have identified. 

Mr. Trims. I will make a brief statement. To my right is Mr. 
George Effman, who is the executive director of the Inter-Tribal 
Councils of California. He also requests to make a brief statement. 

Mr. Chairman, my name is Charles S. Trimble, executive director 
of the National Congress of American Indians. I express appreciation 
on behalf of NCAT for this opportunity to present our position on this 
most critical matter, the dismantling of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity and the termination of that agency’s services to Indian people. 

It is the understanding of the National Congress of American In- 
dians that the administration proposes, and has already begun, to ef- 
fectively dismantle the programs and activities of OEFO. We under- 
stand that OEO programs serving Indian people will be. continued by 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare in fiscal year 1974 
and converted to a pilot effort to directly fund Indian Tribal Councils. 

I am here to.express the concerns of the Indian tribal constituency 
of NCAI and the many tribes whose interests NCAI works to pro- 
tect. Their concerns are well expressed in the numerous telegrams we 
have received from tribes and intertribal organizations since the an- 
nouncement of the plans for the demise of OEO. I respectfully re- 
quest that these telegrams be entered into the record of this hearing. 

Mr. Hawkins. Without objection, they will be so entered. 

[The telegrams are as follows :] 

The people of Duck Valley Shoshone-Paiute Reservation feel that the Gov- 
ernment OEO cutbacks for Indian communities self help programs are not in 
the best interest of Indian people we view this proposed cutback can be a direct 
contradiction to President Nixon’s July 1970 message to Congress on Indian 
self-determination. We strongly feel the cut in this area will hamper progress 


made in social and economic nrograms now underway on Indian reservations, 
(Chairman, Shoshone Paiute Tribes—Duck Valley Indian Reservation. ) -- 
* * * 

We protest the non release of 1978 funds to all Indian CAPS and we support 
the type of program OEO Indian Desk is currently running. (Acting Mayor, 
Metlaketla Indian Comunity, Metlaketla, Alaska. ) 

* e * 

Ynter-Tribal Council of Area & recognized as key voice of Indians tn this 
Area. Very urgent to continue mobilizing resources for 17 Indian reservations, 
establishing new economic hbase for poverty stricken Indians. Release of im- 
pounded funds (OEO) necessary. (Area 5—Viejas Indian Reservation, Alpine, 

if. = 
Cal ) s is e 

OFO Funds impounded. Urgently needed programs at half-way mark. Your 
support needed to velease funds for 17 Indian Reservations. (Chairman, Mesa 
Grande Indian Reservation, Escondido, Calif.) — 

2 2 e 

With news of the President’s phasing out of OFO and subsequently the Indian 
Division, we would like to request your support in an effort to keep the Indian 
Division intact. Should OEO Indian programs be turned over to HEW, we would 
appreciate your sincere efforts in keeping an Indian Division with the same 


“—: 
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authorities and funding policies as was under OHO. (Executive Director, Qualla 
Indian Boundry Projects, Cherokee, N.C.) 
* r r 

The Tribe of Sandia Pueblo strongly supports the resolution adopted by the 
All Indian Pueblo Council and the resolution adopted by the Ten Southern 
Pueblos Governors stating direct opposition to the cutbuck by President Nixon 
in the OEO programs. If they are halted now the Pueblo Indians will be returned 
to a situation of being oppressed and discriminated against. We feel, at this time, 
the programs are necessary and meaningful and cannot be abandoned. (Governor, 
Sandia Pueblo, Albuquerque, N. Mex.) 

® s * 

As the Vice-Chairman of Sandoval County Indian Pueblo Community Action 
Program, I would like to express my strong belief in the merits of the OKO 
programs, which President Nixon has stated he intends to cut. I feel the Pueblos 
are now being given a fair chance to achieve economic opportunities which, 
in the past, were denied to them. This is a result only of the OKO programs and 
I feel they are necessary to the advancement and continued progress of the 
Pueblo Indians, Therefore they must be salvaged if the Pueblos are to achieve 
equal rights as government says they deserve. (Vice-Chairman, Sandoval County 
Indian Pueblo Community Action Program, Albuquerque, N. Mex.) 

a 2 e 

Impounded OEO funds all your funds must he released for the benefit contin- 

uance of Inter-tribal Council. (Inter-tribal Council of California. ) 
% * * 

There is an urgent need to release OEO funds to continue constructive funds 
for Indians in San Diego County. Presently there are 17 Indian reservations that 
are below poverty level participating in these services, (Chair.nan San Diego 
County Tribal Chairman Association. ) 

e % s 

Impounded funds (OEO) must be released for the benefit of Californians 
Inter-tribal council continuance, (Chairman, Karok Tribal Council.) 

* s s 

OEO funds impounded. Urgently needed programs at half-way mark. Your 
support nceded to release funds for 17 Indian reservations. (Chairman, La 
Posta Indian Reservation, Lakeside, Calif. ) 

2 * s 

A wire has been sent to Mr. Bradley Patterson, White House, Washington, 
D.C. stating the following: “We request the impounded OEO funds be released 
to allow the Inter-tribal Council of California to continne to operate.” (Acting 
Area Administrator, Inter-Tribal Council of California. ) 

* 6 * - 

OEO Funds impounded. Urgently needed programs at half-way mark. Your 
support needed to relense funds for 17 Indian Reservations, (Chairman, Humul 
Indian Reservation, Hamul, Calif.) 

ry * 

OEO Funds impounded. Urgently needed programs at half-way mark. Your 

support needed to release funds for 17 Indian reservations. (Chairman, Campo 


_.Indian Reservation, Campo, Calif.) 


OEO Funds impounded. Urgently needed programs at half-way mark. Your 
support needed to release funds for 17 Indian Reservations. (Chairman, Hamul 
Indian Reservation, Hamul, Calif.) 

* 2 2 


The Standing Rock Sioux Tribe over the past 7 years has received extensive 
benefit from the Office of Economic Opportunity, large OEO funding of the Com- 
munity Action Program to this tribe. Because of the apparent dismantling of 
OEO, including its Indian Desk, this Tribe is deeply concerned about the impact 
of discontinuing or disruption of its Community Action Program activities. The 
Tribe does not have the resources to carry on the program independently or to 


finance an interim program of any kind. It is important any alternatives to OHO 
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should not be disruptive to the existing programs. Any suggested change should 
have tribal input in the determination of new program directions. The Standing 
Rock Sioux Tribe is concerned specifically about the following: 1) if block 
grants under HPW Administration or to replace OKO programs, then the Tribe 
is concerned about: a) when will they be initiated and that they are not disrup- 
tive; b) How and in what proportion will the tribal councils receive adequate 
funding; and c) who will be administratively responsible for the grants at the 
national level?, 2) The tribe feels that stopping the operation of existing OEO 
programs without consideration of the serious detrimental effect this may have at 
the local level could lead-to unwanted setbacks in-Indian community progress 
made over the past several years, 8) that any program reorganization should re- 
quire tribal input. The Standing Rock Sioux Tribal Council in a regularly sched- 
uled meeting held on Feb. 7, 1978, has gone on record by motion to support the 
aforementioned, and to strongly urge the continuation of the community action 
type programs for the benefit of the Standing Rock Sioux and other Indian 
Tribes. (Chairman, Standing Rock Sioux Tribe.) 


* * * 


As an experienced administrator who is deeply concerned about the future 
development of Qualla Indian boundary projects I would like to protest the 
proposed dismantlement of the Office of Economic Opportunity. The development 
of our relationship with the Federal Government and the maintaining of the 
Indian division for the Indian people are vital factors in our relationship with 
the Federal government. We realize that our protest is belated since the proposed 
dismantlement of OEO is a certainty, however, W 
protecting your interest in the impending transition regardless of what agency 
assumes responsibility for administering Indian programs, We feel that it is 
essential that the Indian Division retain its present structure and that the fund- 
ing policies relating to our operations remain intact. (Princpal Chief, Eastern 
Band of Cherokee Indians. ) f i : 

There is urgent need to release OEO funds to continue constructive programs 
for Indians of San Diego County. We presently serve 17 reservations, nany below 
poverty level. (Chairman Cuyapipe Indian Reservation, Alpine, Calif.) 

* * % 


We of TeMoak Band of Western Shoshone Indians, who represent the South- 
fork Community and also the Blko Community, do hereby protest to the closure 
of the OFO program. We feel that this program has helped the Indian people of 
Nevada in many ways. (Chairman, To-Moak Bank of Western Shoshone, Chair- 
man, McDade South Fork Community, Chairman, Elko Community.) 

* * * 


I have received news that the President’s new budget will completely dismantle 
the Office of Economic Opportunity including the Indian Division, It is also 
rumored that the Indian Division might possibly be turned over to HHW. As 
Chairman of Tribal Council of the Eastern Band of Cherokee Indians I would 


-Nke-to request your support in- keeping the Indian Division intact with the same 


authorities and funding policies should be turned over to HHW. (Chairman. 
Tribal Council of the Eastern Bank of Cherokee Indians.) 


* o ¢ 
In 1966, approximately 110 years after the Quinault Treaty was negotiated 


with the U.S. Government.the Quinault Tribe: had in its. employ. a. part. time —...... 


secretary who handled correspondence for a non-compensated tribal chairman. 
The Quinault Tribe, lacking financial resources and staff was fighting an uphill 
Dattle against external forces who made virtual mockery of Indian control of 
resources, The rich earth, yielding the traditional bountiful raw products of 
fish, clams, and timber was being rapidly despoiled with little or no benefits to 
the Quinault people. All the societable ills of suicide, unemployment, and alco- 
holism, adverse effect of the Quinault people with the exception of the Com- 
munity Action Agency in 1966. A supportive administration structure direct by 
the Quinault Tribal Council began to directly meet the needs of the Quinault 
Tribe, In 1978, 7 years after the initial funding of the basic CAP Staff, Quinault 
Tribe is still struggling with external forces. However the Community Action 
Program can be credited with provided a nucleus to train local staff and unlock 
the doors to oxisting federal resource including Dol-NYCO Mainstream and 
MDTA: Indian Health Services Edutechnical assistance. In resource develop- 
ment: LEASS; EBA; HUD-Quinault Housing Authority; HEW-Head Start and 
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Alcoholism. Even the BIA has begun to respond to tribal needs. Today, the Com- 
munity Action Agency is a strong supportive arm of a self-directed Quinault 
Tribe. OHO, decides implementing utilizations of existing resources has provided 
employment projects as the commercial raising of salmon construction of arti- 
ficial spawning channels to regenerate fish runs presently dwindling due to years 
of uncontrolled logging practices, and arts and crafts wood products industry 
employing ten individuals as well as Economic Development Planning; Hduca- 
tional Coordination and training and community health services, Community 
committees and all areas of tribal operation of functioning to give the people 
a voice in tribal developments. It is difficult to capsulate the far reaching impact 
of the OBO; Quinault community Action Program. The concept of OHO has 
immeagsureably aided the Quinault Tribe in controlling its own destiny. The 
dream of a future for the Quinault Tribe has been placed in a perspective of 
reality. It is our understanding that present administration efforts aim to curtail 
the actual and philosophical concept of OHO. The Quinault Tribe protesting the 
curtailment of 1978 OEO program funds which would certainly impair present 
tribal operation force. Many capable Indian resident employees to seek work else- 
where and seriously impair existing or further plans for the Quinault Tribe. 
The Quinault Trike states emphatically that the concept and actuality of OHO 
type programs should be continued in the future if the goals of Indian control and 
self-determination are to be realized. (Chairman, Quinault Tribal Council.) 
* * ts 


The closure of OEO will end an era whereby Indians could decide for them- 


selves vehat is best for them. Employment opportunities will be denied, as well 
as self-determination, economic development, education, health, etc. 


The ending of OEO will set poor people back to where they were when OEO 
became a reality. We strongly urge the continuance of OKO Indian desks or 
similar programs under another agency whereby the Indians can receive direct 
funding, Your testimony for the continuance of OEO for Indian people will be 
appreciated. (Inter-Tribal Council of Nevada.) 

* * * 


Our Reservation is definitely opposed to the closing of OBO as announced by 
President Nixon. The Community Action Program and other projects generated 
by the CAA have made inroads into the serious poverty of this Indian reserva- 
tion. We will appreciate your efforts to get the Administration to continue OKO 
programs for Indians, (Leech Lake Reservation Business Committee. ) 

* ¢ * 


The dismantling of OKO will end the most effective program ever devised for 
the poor people of the United States. We cannot comprehend the President’s 
thinking in elimination this very worthwhile and needed program. We strongly 
urge Congress to continue OEO programs for the poor or similar program from 

“which we may benefit. (Lovelock Tribal Council.) 
t * e 


The Nett Lake Indian Reservation of Northern Minnesota does strongly oppose 
the closing of the OHO programs. We are dependent on the programs and do not 
want to return to the indignity of public welfare. Tangible results have resulted 
in social health, education and economic development of our reservation. (Nett 
Lake Reservation Business Committee. ) 

* * % 


This is a copy sent to Representative Hawkins. Will you read this at the 
hearing. Thank you.“Attention Bill Beckham. The major concern of our. Indian 
tribal governments and people at this time is that the Congress recognize the 
uniquely enormous contribution that CAA’s and thelr programs make to the 
total tribal planning. administration and development. Presently, OKO funded 
activities constitute on the average 40-90 percent of total tribal run programs. 
Abrupt termination of or prolonged uncertainty about Indian CAA programs 
will destroy staff teams which have been built up with years of hard work and 
which are vital to the success of Indian governments and Indian self-determina- 
tion in general. 

“We urge you and all members of Congress to act immediately to assure 
that Indian CAA’s and their programs will be provided with adequate interim 
funding to carry them through phase-over to the alternate funding sources and 
that such assurance will be given sufficient time (before February ends) to 
prevent the destructive effect of our present uncertainty. Our agencies have re- 
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quested administrative clarification through OFO channels as to these uncer- 
tainties which we will advise your subcommittee tu the outcome.” (Arizona Inter- 


. Tribal Council.) 


s ¢ * 

The Coeur d’Alene Tribe must have from Washington, D.O., a reaffirmatio 
regarding the President's commitment toward Indian program intended to 
elininate poverty on the reservation. Thus we support continuation of Indian 
Desk and OO. (Coeur d’Alene Tribal Council.) 

* * * 

Impounded OKO funds must be released for benefits of Inter-Tribal Councils 

of California to continue. (Inter-Tribal Council of Hoopa.) 
a * * 


Affiliated Tribes of NW Indians oppose OEO dismantling. Urge support for 

furtherance of the program for Indian people. (Affillated Tribes of NW.) 
* * * 

The purpose of this letter is to express to you our very great concern over 
possible OKO funding cutbacks of programs administered by the Inter-tribal 
Council of Nevada. This OEO funded agency and its programs are the first 
opportunity for the Indian people in Nevada to have a meaningful voice in 
matters that affect our. lives and it has also begun to allow us the opportunity 
to help ourselves and to improve our futures, We sincerely hope there will be 
no cutbacks in regards to ITC programs because we feel that all of them are vital 
and each prograin has very direct effects on the lives of all the Indian people in 
Nevada. ITC has proven itself to be a service to our people. Please allow it to 
continue to do so, (Moapa Indian Reservation, Las Vegas Indian Colony.) 

* * * 

The Community Action Program under the Office of Economic Opportunity 
has helped Milacs Reservation in housing, education, and economic growth in- 
cluding a reservation owned factory. The Milaecs Reservation Business Com- 
mittee is opposed to the closing of the Office of Economic Opportunity by Presi- 
dent Nixon. (Milacs Business Committee. ) 

* * * 


Spokane Tribe support retaining Indian desk for OKO when transferred. 
HEW vitally important to Indians to retain identity through OEO office as it 
uthorities. (Spokane Tribal Council.) 
* * * 
The Walker River Paiute Tribe authorizes the NCAI to act in our behalf to 
keep OEO funds coming to our tribe through the Nevada Inter-Tribal Council. 
Any curtailment of OEO funds will deal a severe blow to our tribe, (Walter 


Paiute Tribe.) ‘ * * 


‘The closure of OEO will end an era whereby Indians could decide for them- 
selves what is best for them. Employment opportunity will be denied as well as 
self determination, economical development, education, health, etc. The ending 
of OEO will set poor people back to where they were when OEO became a real- 
ity. We strongly urge the continuance of OEO Indian desks or similar programs 
under another agency whereby the Indians can receive direct funding. Your 
testimony for continuance of OKO for Indian people will be appreciated. (Washoe 


Tribal Council, 
* * * 


Yakima Indian Nation opposes dismantling of OEO, Program is very impor- 
tunt to the social and economic existence of our people. Urge support for con- 
tinuance of the Indian desk in the OKO program and furtherance of the program. 
All Indian organizations support this program. (Yakima Tribal Council.) 

: s * * 


Tribal Council of the Reno Sparks Indian Colony strongly opposes President 
Nixon’s proposed budget cut. The cut-back affects OEO programs designed to 
meet the needs of.Indian people. Intertribal council of Nevada serves most of 
the Indian people in the State and with the various programs to be phased out 
the progressive foresight. of the Indians takes three steps backward. The re- 


fornia, Area 86.) 


as well as the shortcomings, of the OF 
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funding of ITC of Nevada is vitally important to the Indians of Nevada, (Reno- 
Sparks Tribal Council.) : : P 

I have sent the following telegram to Bradley Patterson, White House: “For 
the benefit of the American Indian people in the State of California, we are 
requesting that the President release the impounded OEO funds for the con- 
tinued existance of the Inter-tribal Council of California.” (Cold Springs 
Rancheria. ) 

® * * 

I have sent the following telegram to Bradley Patterson, White House: “For 
the benefit of the American Indian people in the State of California, it is im- 
perative that the President release the impounded OEO funds for the continued 
existence of Inter-tribal Council of California.” (Inter-Tribal Council of Cali- 


* * * = 

JT have sent the following telegram to Brad Patterson, White House: “For the 
benefit of the American Indian people in the State of California, we are request- 
ing that the President release the impounded OEO funds for the continued 
existence of the Inter-tribal Council of California.” (Tule River Indian Reser- 
vation.) 3 

& * * 

The following telegram was sent to Bradley Patterson, White House, 

“Washington, D.C. For the benefit of the American Indian people in the State 
of California we are requesting that the President relieve the impounded 0O.E.O. 
Funds for the continued existance of inner tribal council of California,” (Wil- 
liam Thomas, Chairman, Santa Rosa Rancheria, Lemoore, Calif.) 

ts % * . 

The All Indian Pueblo Council asked sponsor of OKO funded Indian Com- 
munity Action Projects, serving 19 Indian pueblos, Apache Tribes in New 
Mexico, and Ute tribes in Colorado, wishes to go on record as supporting the 
continuation of OEO programs. These programs have met the locally assisted 
needs and have proven effective. To remove these programs is to strongly jeop- 
ardize Indian self-determination efforts, and seriously set back the progress 
that has been made. (All Indian Pueblo Council.) 


Mr. Trimet, In discussing this issue, we must review the merits, 
0 programs, Justification for 
the dismantling of that agency was given in the official 1974 budget 


presented to the Congress by the President and I quote from that 
document: 


Community action bas had adequate opportunity to demonstrate its value 
to local communities, Little justification for continuing separate categorical fund- 
ing can be identified. Evidence is lacking that community action agencies are 
moving substantial numbers of people out of poverty on a self-sustaining basis, 


But the opinions of the Indian people in the field, the recipients of 
the OEO services as indicated by their elected leaders, reveals a dif- 
ferent story. 

According to Mr. Raymond Yowell, chairman of the Intertribal 
Council of Nevada: 

The closure of OKO will end an era wherein Indians could decide for them. 
selves what is best for them. Employment opportunities will be denied, as well 
as self-determination, economic development, education, and health. 

_ I quote Mr. David R. Munnell, chairman of the Leech Lake Chip- 
pewa Reservation: 

Our reservation is definitely opposed to the closing of OKO as announced by 


President Nixon. The Community Action Program and the projects generated 
by CAA have made inroads inte-the-serious poverty. of. this-Indian reservation. 
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I quote Mrs. Ellender Myers, Chairman of the Lovelock Tribal 
Council of Nevada: ; 

The dismantling of OEO will end the most effective program ever devised 
for the poor people of the United States. We cannot comprehend the President’s 
thinking in eliminating this very worthwhile and needed program. _ 

Such is the essence of each and every telegram requested for in- 
clusion in the official record of this hearing. We have not received 
one telegram, letter, or telephone call supporting the termination of 
OEO. 

And we are reminded of the President’s favorable comments of 
OEO just a few short years back. On July 8. 1970, President Nixon 
presented his Indian message to Congress. In that message, which 
will go down in history as perhaps one of the most comprehensive 
and favorable statements regarding Indian people, the President 
stated : 

Under the auspices of the Office of Economie Opportunity, Indian communt- 
ties now run more than sixty community action agencies which are located on 
Federal reservations, OKO is planning to spend some $57 million in fiscal year 
1971 through Indlan-controlled grantees. For over four years, many OEO-funded 
programs have operated under the control of local Indian organizations and the 
results have been most heartening. 


But, despite the high regard of these community action programs 


by Indian people, it appears that the administration is attempting, 


through the institution of capricious in-house processing and pro- 
cedures, to discredit the operations of OKO and thereby render it 
more vulnerable to certain demise without Indian objection. 

These apparent tactics have been accelerated with the appointment 
of Mr. Howard Phillips who was quoted in the Washington Post 
as “savoring” the dismantling of OKO, and consists of trickling 
funds to Indian programs on a month-by-month basis, and imposing 
the harshest fiscal accountability on Indian programs as a require- 
oe for them to get the promised remaining funds for fiscal year 
1973. 

These procedures have resulted in a backlog of funding of fiscal 
year 1973 fund to Indian programs and has a devastating effect in 
the areas of economic development, education, community develop- 
ment, and other areas so vitally needed for the advancement of In- 
dian communities, 

According to various OEO employees, out of 67 Indian tribal com- 
munity action agencies, 48 have not received any fiscal year 1973 
funds as yet. Of that 48 that have not received any fiscal 1973 funds, 
about 31 are being delayed as a result of these procedures, According 
to these OEO sources, the Indian Division has only funded grants 
at. a 50-percent level. 

Indian people are not averse to change, particularly when change 
means the improvement of the delivery of services to Indian people. 
From 400 years of experience, however, where change in the unique 
Federal/Indian relationship has meant the lessening of the Indian 
land base, the lessening of Indian rights, and the dilution of the Gov- 
een trust responsibility to Indian people, Indians are cautious to 
change. 

Indian people tend to loo: at the transfer of OEO services, and the 
dismantling of OEO as an agency, as an impending change. We are 
not resigned to the loss of services of an OEO-type Indian desk, but 
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we are willing to discuss the improvement of services even if it re-. 

quires moving those services to another department. 

I quoto from the telegram of Mr, Alex Sherwood, chairman of the 
Spokane Tribe in the State of Washington: 

The Spokane Tribe supports retaining the Indian Desk for OHO when it is 
transferred to HEW. It is vitally important to Indians to retain identity 
through OKO office as it pertains to granting authority. 

: Mr. Sherwood, one of the revered elders of the national Indian com- 
munity, talks not out of resignation, but as a statesman willing to dis- 
cuss the matter. 

We cannot say that we are opposed to the transfer of OEO-type 
services, but we must be consulted and assured that such changes as 
are being implemented do not alter the trust relationship of the Fed- 
eral Government and Indian people. And we must be assured that the 
transition does not have the adverse effect which trends on the reser- 

————¥ations_indicate at this time. 

_ At this time, we are being faced with abrupt termination of fund- 

ing to continue the programs being carried out by OKO. Yet we have 

not been consulted and we have no assurance that new guy te for 
the direct funding to Indian tribes in form of block grants will mate- 

rialize in the near future, or indeed, if they will materialize at all. . 

The gap in the transition could be several months during which time 

he worthy programs of a decade of Indian effort is doomed to certain 

ailure. 

This uncertainty is resulting in tremendous psychological impact 
on the tribes and tribal programs. I quote from a telegram from: Mr. 
Don Antone, president of the Arizona Intertribal Council, Mr. Paul 
‘Smith, chairman of the Gila River Apache Tribe, and Mrs. Alma 
Mail, president of the Arizona Affiliated Tribes: 

Presently OEO funded activities constitute on the average of 40-90 per cent 
of total tribal run programs. Abrupt termination of, or prolonged uncertainty 
about, Indian CAA programs will destroy staff teams which have been built up 
with years of hard work and which are vital to the success of Indian govern- 
ments and Indian self-determination in general. 

We urge all members of Congress to act immediately to assure that Indian 
CAA’s and their programs will be provided with adequate interim funding to 
carry them through the phase over to the alternate funding sources and that 
such assurance will be given sufficient time to prevent the destructive effects of 
our present uncertainty. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes the statement of the National Congress 
of American Indians, That was to be the end of my statement. While 
we were waiting to be called-up-as-witnesses,however,I-did receive —___ 
another telegram and I would like to read this in. 

Mr. Hawkins. You may proceed. ee 
- Mr. Trrarerz. Thank you. This is from the Quinalt Tribe in the 
State of Washington: 

In 1966, approximately 110 years after the Quinn-Alt Treaty was negotiated 
with the U.S. Government, the Quinn-Alt Tribe had in its employ a part-time 
secretary who handled correspondence for a non-compensated tribal chairman, 
The tribe, lacking resources and staff. was fighting an uphill battle against 
outside sources, The Rich Earth yielding the traditional product of fish, clams 
and timber was being despoiled with little or no benefits to the people. All of 
the societal ills of alcoholism and sat gg dg effects. A supportive 
administration structure directed by the Triba uneil began to meet the 


needs of the Quinn-Alt Tribe. In 1978, 7 years after the funding of the CAP 
2. staff, the tribe is still struggling with the forces. However, the program can be 
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forwarded with providing a nucleus and unlocking the doors to existing federal 
resources, including Department of Labor, (CC Mainstream, Indian Health Serv- 
ices, EDA, Technical Assistance. In Resource Development LEA, EEA, HUD, 
Head Start and Alcoholism Programs, BIA has begun to respond to tribal needs, 
Today the community Action Agency is a strong supportive arm of a strong 
tribe. OKO, besides implementing utilization of existing resources, has provided 
projects as construction of artificial responding channels presently dwindling 
and an Arts and Crafts Wood Products Industry. Educational Coordination and 
Training and Community Health Services, Community Committees in al] areas of 
tribal operation are functioning to give the people a votce in tribal developments. 

It is difficult to capswate the far-reaching impact of OBO. The concept of 
OBO has immeasurably aided the Quinn-Alt Tribe in alding its own destiny. 
The dream of a future for the Quinn-Alt tribe has been placed in the perspective 
of reality. It is our understanding of the present administration efforts to cur- 
tail the concept of OKO. The Quinn-Alt Tribe ig protesting the curtailment of 
19738 OKO funds which would recently impair the force. Many ask employees to 
seek work elsewhere. The Quinn-Alt tribe states emphatically that the concept 
and actuality of ORO’s programs should be continued in the future if the goals 
of any growth and self-determination are to be realized. 

This concludes their telegram, 

May I introduce Mr. George Effman. 

Mr. Errman. Thank you. I would like to make a statement from 
tho Intertribal Council of California. 

My name is George Effman. I am the executive director of the Inter- 
Tribal Council. I wish to thank this committee for this opportunity 
to be heard regarding a most serious situation that we, as native 
Americans, are immediately confronted with. 

This is in regard to the dismantling of the Office of Economic Op- 
ortunity and the revised edition of the Federal Assistance Review— 
AR report. The recommendations: No, 25. All Federal agencies 

should be prepared to deal individually with Indian tribes and dis- 
continue efforts to force the use of intertribal organizations for the 
administration of Federal programs; and No. 26, Each tribe should 
be free to determine the cases in which the use of an intertribal or- 
ganization will best serve its needs. 

In response to these recommendations, we do agree with the Presi- 
dent’s recommendation of “self-determination.” In fact, the various 
reservations and rancherias have already decided by joining the In- 
tertribal Council of California. California has a most unique situa- 
tion, in that there are 76 reservations and rancherias which constitutes 
a land-base of over 500,000 acres, : 

The main concern is the transitory period during which interims 
the existing programs will have no identified source of funding from 
either OEO or EW and other related agencies. 

The ITCC is a statewide association of tribal government reserva- 
tions and Indian organizations, California has the Nation’s second 
highest population of impoverished Native Americans, but rather 
than a few large reservations California Indians are dispersed into 
numerous small reservations and bands. The ITCC was conceived 
and designed to achieve the greatest efficiency in bringing social and 
economic development programs to-many small terribly impoverished 
tribal areas. 

Originally organized in 1965, under OEO, the ITCC has since been 
recognized and funded by nearly all major State and Federal agen- 
cies, ITCC currently has contractual agreement with DOT, BIA, 
DOC, EDA, DOA, Hon, HEW, OEO. ITCC has also been recog- 
nized by the State of California and has contracts with HRD, HEW, 
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and so on. Most of these programs pay only ao token of their ad- 
ministrative overhead, the balance has been borne by the OEO fund- 
ed central administration and community development grants. Cen- 


tral administration provides program design and development and 


community development provides the outreach and daily contact 
to link the people with the diverse programs. 

We support the President’s efforts to streamline current grant-in-aid 
programs. But deeply regret that, after months of noncommittal 
response to reasonable management request, we must now suddenly face 
60 or 90 day, do or die realinement. ITCC has been legally designated 
by the tribes and recognized by the State and Federal Government 
as the only statewide Indian agency legally and professionally com- 
petent to administer a broad range of social and economic develop- 
ment programs. We have many State and Federal contractual 
agreements to carry out. If HEW is to become the prime source of ad- 
ministration funds and require all new applications, then we should 
be funded at least until the newly designated funding sources are in 
a position to provide the grant actions that would insure program 
continuity. 

I would like to add, Mr. Chairman, that I thought of some other 
things. I heard a lot this afternoon and morning pertaining to rev- 
enue sharing. I understand that tiie State’s allocation of revenue 
sharing in California is about $280 million. I called the Governor's 
office and found that they said Senate bill 90 which was passed last 
year and this funding has already been allocated and designated to be 
going into the school districts so that there will be no revenue sharing 
for the native Americans. So, I conclude the statement, since we have 
begun, Mr. Chairman, our small grant, we started OEO with $325,- 
000, we were able now, last year to fund over $2 million. The majority 
of this, as has been already stated, OEO has taken. 

With that I conclude my few words. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Mr. Trimble, I have one question. Apparently the 
situation with respect to the other community action agencies, is that 
the possibility of funding out of revenue sharing will be retained. 
Do understand that these programs will be transferred to the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and that there is no 
ee amount that has been recommended to be made available to 
the Indian people? 

Mr. TrrmBue. Sir, I believe the recommendation has been made for 
some $32.1 million and that these would be made somehow in block 

rants. . 
e Mr. Hawkins. By HEW? 

Mr. Trimpie. Yes. The problem here, Mr. Chairman, as in almost 
all cases, is the fact that the Indian people are extremely concerned 
because they are not being consulted. They are not being informed on 
any changes. So regardless of the dollar figure being mentioned and a 
considerably large dollar figure, I understand an improvement of 
some $9 million over OEM program funding in the last fiscal year, 
half of which we did not get anyway, Indian people are not informed 
on the disbursement of these funds or anything else. As you will note 
from all the telegrams, there is an extreme concern on the demise 


of OEO. 


we 
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We are not resigned to accepting even a larger figure without con- 
sultation with our people, without informing our people on the rami- 
fications and particularly the threats to our just status with the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Hawkins. You indicated in your statement that programs are 
being converted to a pilot effort. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Trimpie. Those words were taken out of official OEO docu- 
ments. That has not been defined, the pilot efforts. 

Mr. Hawxins. But you did get those words from a document you 
received from the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

. Mr. Trimsie. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. My definition of a pilot effort is quite different from 
any description that may indicate that you are going to get the full 
amount that has been suggested. ‘You have indicated $32.1 million. 

Mr. TrimBirp. Yes. 

Mr. Hawxrns. That is somewhat in conflict with the idea of a pilot 
effort being made to the Indian tribal councils, is it not ? 

Mr. Trimexe. I can not comment on that due to the sad set of cir- 
cumstances that we were not consulted. No Indian tribe, as far as I 
know, has been consulted. . 

Mr. Hawxins. It may not be of any consolation to you but I don't 
know of any one who has been consulted. Certainly the Congress. has 
not been consulted, Mr. Benitez. 

Mr. Benrrez. Mr. Chairman, I have no questions. 

Mr. Hawurns. I would like to thank you for the testimony vou have 
given. Iamsorry for the delay. 

Mr. Err an. I forgot to add that in revenue sharing they have for- 
gotten about us totally and they put an amendment on to take care of 
the forgotten American. In the Treasury Department's statements, 
they have said they have allocated for the total population of Ameri- 
can Indians that live on reservations, they have allocated about $10 
per head for each 6 months. That is our share. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Is that at the State level ? 

Mr. Errman. Yes, so it is a very, very disturbing development. In 
each county of Navaho County, they have separate bookkeeping for the 
revenue sharing. So it is a very complexing thing. It is a very com- 
plex situation. 

Mr. Hawxrns. The subcommittee is contemplating field hearings. I 
certainly know that. one of the trips we would like to nlan would be 
a visit to some of your townships. So we will be consulting with you 
about the possibility of visiting some of vour councils. , 

Mr. TrimBie. We would apreciate it. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkrns. Thank you. gentlemen. 

The next witness was very, verv kind in allowing our previous 
witnesses to appear ahead of him. Thank you, Mr. Kennedy. - 


STATEMENT OF WAYNE KENNEDY, PRESIDENT OF 11 O0EO LOCAL 
UNIONS; JOHN PRICE, PRESIDENT LOCAL 2677 0EO EMPLOYEES 
UNION AND DON POWERS, COUNSEL 


Mr. Kennepy. I would like first to introduce on my right John 
Price who is the president of the OEO employees at the Headquarters 
Building at 1200 19th Street. On my left is Mr. Don Powers, former 
Associate Director of Vista and currently our union attorney. 
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_My name is Wayne Kennedy; I am president of the National Coun- 
cil of OEO locals, American Federation of Government Employees 
Union AFL-CIO. I am em ye by the Chicago regional office of 
Economic Opportunity as a field representative. I do not appear before 
you ey as a representative of the OEO. I am presently on leave time 
from QEO. Rather I appeey before you today as president of the Na- 


tional Council of OEO locals, as a spokesman for the upproxinatey = 


2,000 employees of the OKO and on behalf of the millions of poor 
persons whom our agency attempts to serve. 

Let me begin by thanking the committee for this invitation to appear 
before it on behalf of those whom I represent. I am honored to have 
this opportunity to express our views and thank the committee mem- 
bers for their interest. 

A few days ago Congressman Mahon said the President is “usurping 
authority which no President has or ever had had.” I should like to 
take Representative Mahon’s remarks as the theme and starting point 
for our statement. . 


The Nixon administration has already initiated execution of its ~~~ 


plans to terminate OKO, effective June 30, of this year. By a memo 
dated January 29 of this year OEO has advised Community Action 
Agencies that OEO will provide no funds for Community Action pro- 
grams in fiscal year 1974 or later; that fiscal year 1973 grants are 
phaseout and terminal grants; that Community Action Agencies 
should get about the business of shutting down their 221 programs, 
and that the cessation of 221 funding will rescind their designation as 
Community Action Agencies under the Economic Opportunity Act. 
We shall have more to say about the legality of this memo later. 
The point is, however, that Community Action Agencies are being 
told now to start the phaseout and windup process. Community Action 
rogram funding is to cease between June 30 and the end of this year. 
n areas program operations during the coming months are to be 
conducted so as to achieve the new unlawful goal of the Community 
Action programs; extinction. 


In the meantime, back at OEO Mr. Phillips has paralyzed and 


demoralized the Agency by rescinding grant authority in all persons 
but himself. Thus, neither the OEO regional directors or the Director 
of the Office of Legal Services now have their long-standing authority 
to sign grants. Due to the fact that a majority of grantees have been 
shortfunded during the first part of fiscal 1973, most grantees will 
require at least one more funding before the end of the fiscal year. The 
centralization of grant authority in one man’s hands creates an obvious 
‘bottleneck. Most likely this will prevent the Agency from providing its 
final grants in any sort of a timely fashion. Indeed, even as to those 
a that have been signed this fiscal year, there has been an extraor- 
inary delay in the release of funds, running in many cases as long as 


3 to 4 months after the signature of grants, and in some cases substan-’ 


tially longer periods. oa 

A major function of regional office employees are regular visits to 
grantees for purposes of technical assistance and monitoring per- 
formance, and 80 on. 

This necessary work has been virtually brought to a halt by an or- 
der from Mr. Phillips that any and all travel by regional office person- 
nel must be approved specifically by Mr. Phillips. 
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Mr. Phillips’ summary abrogation of the long-established grant 
authority in area regional directors and the Director of the Office of 
Legal Services, coupled with the initiation of a new grant procedure,. 
has created a climate of confusion in the Agency. 

An Agency which Mr. Phillips declares is to disappear within a few 
months must, for some inexplicable reason, renovate over night long- 
established grant tana Confusion might be minimized if the 
instructions promulgating change were carefully and clearly drawn. 
Unfortunately, this 1s not the case. For example, a detailed set of in- 
structions dated January 31, 1973, was telegraphed out to OEO re- 
gional offices promulgating new policies for the Agency. 

These instructions stated unequivocally in one place that no grantee 
was to be funded for a period beyond June 30, 1973. This guidance, 
however, was not entirely consistent with a guidance in the January 29 
memo to Community Action Agencies suggesting that phaseout grants 
would be for periods of up to 6 months. Nor were these two guidances 
entirely consistent with another guidance in a different part of the 
January 31 instruction to the regions. This third guidance indicated 
that grantees whose funding expired after February 28 were to be 
funded in periods not to exceed 30 days. Quite obviously these riddles 
are symptoms of haste, haste to initiate the phaseout of OEO and the 
Community Action program. The game plan is fait accompli, to ac- 
complish the abolition of OEO and the Community Action program 
before the Congress can act to prevent it. 

In the current context of the precipitious executive dismantling, it 
seems imperative that Mr. Phillips be summoned before committees 
of the Congress as soon as possible in order to explain what he is doing 
and to bring congressional pressure to bear to stay these illegal acts 
of termination. 

Mr. Phillips is proceeding now with the phase out and termination 
of OEO and the Community Action program. It is my belief that the 
present actions are illegal. It shall be the purpose of this statement to 
point out how these actions are in conflict with 18 separate provisions 
of Federal law. They involve 12 violations of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act as amended, total disregard and violation of the executive 
reorganization law, conflict with three separate provisions of the 
Federal penal law and violation of articles I and II of the U.S. 
Constitution. 

TI should like to review briefly with this committee the specific pro- 
vision of Jaw being violated. Unfortunately, as we proceed you will 
see unfold a shocking and cynical pattern of executive lawlessness. 
Our law-and-order President and his new OEO Director appear to 
fee] that they live above the law, especially when they seek to deny 
the poor their rights under law. 

I would first like to direct your attention, Mr. Chairman, to what 
we believe are 12 violations of our basic statute being perpetrated by 
Mr. Phillips and Mr. Nixon. Section 245 of the OEO Act of 1964 as 
amended reads: 

DURATION OF PROGRAM 


Sec. 245. The Director shall carry out the programs provided for in this title 
during the fiscal year June 30, 1967 and the eight succeeding fiscal years. 

It is not pleasant to note that the President has turned his back on 
25 million poor people in the United States. It is not pleasant to say 
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that he is so eager to do so, that he is in the process of violating 18 
Federal laws. It is not pleasant to observe that the President has 
already embarked on an immoral “game plan” to demoralize and de- 
stroy the poverty program during the next few months, so that Con- 
gress will be effectively deprived of an opportunity to continue it, or 
that, if Congress does continue it, the program will have to be rebuilt 
from its ruins. It is not pleasant to have to point out that, if the Pres- 
ident succeeds, he will have established a frightening precedent and, 
in effect, changed the form of our Government. 

The precedent would be that the executive may unilaterally termi- 
nate or refuse to implement any agency or program established by: 
Congress. The President’s intent is to kill OKO. But the intent is also 
obviously to establish a precedent for regular future Presidential use. 
The result, if Congress allows the President to succeed, is a form of 
government strange and alien to these United States: A Congress 
emasculated by the President, the beginning of an executive 
dictatorship. 

I am here, first, to ask that Congress take rapid and effective action 
to stop the President and Mr. Phillips in their tracks, to stop the illegal 
actions now underway destroy the OEO and its programs. To those 
Congressmen who oppose OEO, however, I would add this plea. Op- 
pose OEO, if you will. Have Congress act to terminate OEO if you 
can but, whatever you do, do not let the President terminate OKO. 
Next time, your pet agency and program may feel the heavy hand of 
executive impoundment and abolition. Whatever happens Congress 
must vindicate its law-making role under the Constitution, in the OEO 
test case and in every case. It is the clear responsibility of Congress 
alone, as lawmaker, both to create and to terminate executive branch 
agencies. 

How shall Congress vindicate its authority? We are by no means 
sure how to answer. We see a long struggle ahead. However, as a verv 
high priority, first step, we very strongly urge that the new director of 
OEO, Mr. Howard Phillips, be summoned as soon as possible before 
committees of the Congress to explain his current actions to terminate 
OEO and the Community Action program. 

He should be confronted with the laws we have cited and asked for 
his views. Most important, an agreement should be sought that he 
will submit for review by Congress a plan for the reorganization of 
OEO in accord with the requirements of with the executive reorganiz- 
ation law. And also in accord with this law, that he will cancel, rescind 
and abandon all announcements and activities in contemplation of the 
termination of OEO and the Community Action program unless and 
until a reorganization plan becomes effective pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the executive reorganization law. Perhaps, if the executive will 
begin to comply with the executive reorganization law, OEO may 
return once again to lawful operation. 


OEO LEGISLATION 


Section 245 of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 as amended: 
Duration of program: 


Section 245. The Director shall carry out the programs provided for in this 
title during the fiscal year June 30, 1967, and the 8 succeeding fiscal years. 
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COMMENT 


‘Section 245 is the duration of program section for title II of the 
act. Funding of Community Action Agency programs is provided for 
under title IT, section 245 mandates the Director to carry out title IT 
programs, including community action through June 30, 1975. 

The first 8 titles of the act deal with the various rograms funded 
under the act. Each of these titles has a duration of program section 
similar in wording and substance to section 245. These are section 
171—42 U.S.C. 2771; section 321—42 U.S.C. 2871; section 408, section 
523-42 U.S.C. 2988; and section 615—42 U.S.C. 2965; section 741 and 
section 835--42 U.S.C. 2994d. 

Mr. Hawkxrns. May I ask in order to save time that you brief them, 
then we could go through these much faster. Give the statements that 
you state as inlewful but then brief the comments. Unfortunately, we 
do have about 15 witnesses, The committee can not go beyond 5 o’clock. 
In other words, we must discontinue these-hearings before 5. We will 
have difficulty getting a other witnesses if we go through all of the 

: is possible ? 

Mr. Kennepy. I think it will go faster than you think. Could you 
give me another 5 minutes of this and see where we are? 

Mr. Hawxrns. If you can do it in 5 minutes, that would be fine. 

Mr. Kennepy. I will not finish in 5 minutes but I think we will be 
out of the woods. : 

Mr. Hawkins. All right. 

Mr. Kennepy. There are then a total of 8 duration of program sec- 
tions in the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 as amended. 
~ There are then a total of eight and these sections unequivocally in- 
structs the Director to carry out OEO programs in the current fiscal 
year and through the fiscal year ending J une 30, 1975. How does OEQ’s 
new Director, Howard Phillips, respond to this congressional man- 
date? He announces that OEO is now in the process of closing down 
and will] in fact cease operation June 30, this year, 2 years sooner than 
aries by these 8 separate and distinct mandates to carry on to June 
30, 1975. 

(B) Section 3 of the Economic Opportunity Amendments of 1972 
(Public Law 92-424) September 19, 1972; (86 Stat. 688) is entitled 
“Authorization of Appropriations”. Sections 3(c) 1 and 2 are set 
out below: 

8(c) (1) for the purpose of carrying out titles II, III, VI, VII and IX of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, there are authorized to be appropriated 
$840,000,000 for the fiscal year ended June 80, 1978 and $870 million for the 
fiscal year ended June 80, 1974. ; 

An authorization of funds is a firm expression of congressional in- 
tent to epropris’s funds for the period of the authorization and notice 
to the Executive to plan operations accordingly. In section 3(c) (1) 
above, Congress authorizes $870 million for fiscal year 1974. The Presi- 
dent and Mr. Phillips reply by indicating they will have abolished the 
agency by the end of fiscal year 1973. It simply will not, ordains the 
Executive, exist in fiscal 1974. : 

8(c) (2) Notwithstanding any other provision of law, unless expressly in limi- 
tation of the provisions of this section, of the amounts appropriated: pursuant to 


paragraph (1) of this subsection for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1973, and for 
the succeeding fiscal year, the Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
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shall for each such fiscal year reserve and make available not less than $328,- 
900.000 for programs under section 221 of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 
and not less than $71,500,000 for legal service programs under section 222 (a) (8) 
of such Act, 

Congress takes the somewhat unusual precaution in section 3(c) (2) 
of expressly reserving not less than $328,900,000 for community action 
programs (221 programs) for fiscal years 1973 and 1974. 

For fiscal year 1973 sufficient. funds were appropriated to cover 
this reservation—see Public Law 92-607 discussed below. How then 
does Mr. Phillips spend not less than $328,900,000 for the community 
action programs in fiscal year 1973? It is announced OEO intends to 
spend only $285,300,000; that is, $48,600,000 is to be impounded in 
the face of legislative instructions which most English-speaking adults. 
would interpret to expressly prohibit impoundment. . 

How is Mr. Phillips planning to comply with congressional reserva- 
tion of not. less than $328,900,000 for community action programs: 
out of funds to be appropriated for fiscal year 1974? He has just 
announced to community action agencies that OWO will approve no 
funds for fiscal year 1974; that fiscal year 1973 grants are phaseout 
and terminal grants; that community action agencies should get about 
the business of shutting their 221 programs down, and that the cessa- 
tion of section 221 funding will rescind their designation as com- 
munity action agencies under the Economic Opportunity Act. 

See OKO memo of January 29, 1973, to board chairmen and execu- 
tive directors, community action agencies and other grantees funded 
under section 221 of the Economic Opportunity Act from the OKO 
Regional Directors re Termination of section 221 funding. This memo 
is a masterpiece of lawlessness. It evidences actual violation, or intent 
to violate the 18 provisions of Federal Jaws which are cited in this 
paper. This is so, since it outlines Mr, Phillips’ illegal plans for shut- 
ting down OEO by June 30 and terminating the community action 
programs with fiscal year 1973 funds. Under the new rule of law 
expounded by Messrs. Nixon and Phillips, a budget message to Con- 
gress and memo to community action agencies will suffice to repeal 
provisions of the Economic Opportunity Act which direct the Execu- 
tive to establish and continue to maintain OEO and its community 
action programs, 

Another violation we believe is: 

(C) Public Law 92-607, chapter IV, provided an appropriation for 
OEO for fiscal year 1973 (through June 30, 1973) of $790,200,000. 

The OEO memo cited above contains an attachment indicating 
OEO’s estimate of total obligations for fiscal 1973. The estimate is 
$676,700,000; that 1s, $118,500,000 will be unlawfully impounded, 
presumably the savings from the precipitous and illegal shutdown of 
OEO and its community action programs. 

The illegality of impounding has been pointed out by no less a 
legal authority than Supreme Court Justice William Rehnquist. While 
he served Mr. Nixon as an Assistant Attorney General, it is known he 
stated in writing his opinion that the President lacked authority to im- 
pound funds. It is regrettable that the President has ignored. this 
solid legal advice. | 

The title of section 28 of the Economic Opportunity Amendments 
of 1972 is “Function of Director.” The text is set out below: 
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Sec. 28. Notwithstanding the provisions of section 602(d) of the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964, the Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
shall not delegate his functions under section 221 and title VII of such act to any 


- other agency. 


This section forbids the delegation of community action programs 
section 221 programs and of community economic development pro- 
grams (title VII). Since no time period is mentioned in this section, 
the prohibition is presumably coextensive with the duration of these 
programs; that is, through June 30, 1972 (already discussed in sec. 
.1(A) above). How does the Nixon administration respond to this 
instruction in effect. to keep community action programs at OEO 
through June 30, 1975? It announces that in fiscal 1974 the General 
Services Administration, not OEO, will have responsibility for the 
community action programs and that this responsibility will not be 
for their continuation as mandated by the Economic Opportunity Act 
but rather, for the later stages of their illegal winding down. 

Next I would like to briefly refer to the Executive Reorganization 
Act. I would like to briefly state our opinion that when the President 
wishes to reorganize or abolish an agency, he is required to submit a _ 
numbered reorganization plan to Congress. Congress has 60 days from 
the date that the reorganization plan is submitted to defeat the plan. 
If neither House of Congress votes to disfavor the plan, then it be- 
comes effective at the end of the 60-day period. 

A reorganization plan is to deal with only one subject matter. 

Now, I would refer you to section 8 of the Constitution which states, 
and I quote: 

The Congress shall have the power to make all laws which shall be necessary 
and proper for carrying into execution the foregoing powers and all other powers 
vested by this Constitution in the Government of the United States or in any 
department or officer thereof. 

Article 2 of the U.S. Constitution provides in relevant part as 
follows: 

Section 3. He (the President shall from time to time- give to the Congress 
information of the State of the Union and recommend to their consideration 
such measures as he shall judge necessary and expedient * * * he shall take care 
that the laws be faithfully executed * * * 

In the Constitution of the United States one certainly does not 
find the power for the President of the United States to unilaterally 
abolish an agency of the executive branch which has been established 
by law of the Congress of the United States. Quite the contrary. 
Article I, section 8(18) gives Congress exclusive lawmaking power, 
“To make all laws” in regard to “the Government,” or “any de- 
partment or officer.” For example, to make the laws cited above, 
which expressly mandate the continuation of OKO and its Community 
Action program. Once such laws are made by Congress, article 2, sec- 
tion 3 makes it clear that there is only one lawful course for the 
President: To “take care that the laws are faithfully executed.” 

How does the President “faithfully execute” the laws or the provi- | 
sions of the Economic Opportunity Act requiring the continuation of 
OEO and the Community Action program? He and Mr. Phillips 
unilaterally have initiated action to terminate both. These actions are 
an invasion of Congress Jawmaking authority under article 1 of the 
Constitution, as well as under article 2, a brazen violation of the Pres- 
ident’s duty to faithfully execute the laws, 
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IV, RELEVANT FEDERAL CRIMINAL PROHIBITION 


The following criminal statutes are contained in title 18 of the 
United States Code: 


Section 242. Deprivation of rights under color of law. 

Whoever, under color of any law, statute, ordinance, regulation, or custom, 
willfully subjects any inhabitant of any State, Territory, or District to the 
deprivation of any rights, privileges, or immunities secured or protected by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States ... shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, or both; and if death results 
shall be subject to imprisonment for any term of years or for life. 

Comment: The poor have a right to have the Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity carry on the programs of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity through the fiscal year ending June 30, 1975, 
in accordance with the eight duration sections of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act—discussed earlier. The poor have a right to have OEO 
spend all of the $328,900,000 on Community Action programs which 
Congress has reserved and appropriated especially for the programs 
in fiscal 1973. 

- The poor also have a right that, before the President takes steps 
to abolish the Office of Economic Opportunity upon which they de- 
pend, that he comply with the requirements of the Executive Reorga- 
nization Act set out above and submit his proposal for reorganization 
or abolition of OEO to the Congress for its approval. Under the Con- 
stitution, the poor have a right to see that Congress laws regarding 
the Government and its departments and offices (article 1 above) be 
respected by the executive branch and, in fact, that they be faithfully 
executed (article 2 above). The poor and the Community Action 
agencies which serve them, are now in the process of being deprived 
of these rights under the Constitution and laws by the President and 
by the Director of the OKO, Mr. Howard Phillips. This seems to be 
a prima facie violation of section 242 above, as well as two related 
conspiracy statutes which are set out in relevant part below. 

Section 241. Conspiracy against rights of citizens: 

If two or more persons conspire to injure, oppress, threaten or intimidate 
any citizen in the free exercise or enjoyment of any right or privilege secured 
to him by the Constitution or laws of the United States, or because of his having 
so exercised the same... they shall be fined no more than $10,000 or imprisoned 
not more than ten years or both; and if death results, they shall be subject 
to imprisonment for any term of years or for life. 

Section 371. Conspiracy to commit offense or to defraud United States: 

If two or more persons conspire either to commit any offense against the United 
States or to defraud the United States, or any agency thereof in any manner or 
for any purpose, and one or more of such persons do any act to effect the object 
of the conspiracy, each shall be fined not more than $10,000 or imprisoned not 
more than five years, or both. 

If, however, the offense: the commission of which is the object of the con- 
spiracy, is a misdemeanor only, the punishment for such conspiracy shall not 
exceed the maximum punishment provided for such misdemeanor, 

Comment: What we are then saying is that Richard Nixon and 
Howard Phillips are now hard at work trying to deprive the poor 
of their legal rights to the assistance of OEO and its programs and, 
when our legal research was done, this appears to be not only a figura- 
tive crime, but also literal crime, in fact, perhaps three literal crimes. 

Mr. Nixon and Mr. Phillips may be sure that, if they persevere in 
their illegal acts to terminate OEO and the funding of Community 
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Action, there are many people in the United States who will not rest 
until a prosecution is initiated—perhaps by a special prosecutor— 
under one or all of the above provisions of Federal criminal law, and 
until a jury of citizens is afforded an opportunity to judge their inno- 
cence or guilt of crimes against the poor. 


CONCLUSION 


This analysis is the response to an emergency involving the continua- 
tion of a thousand Community Action agencies and benefits for 
millions of poor people. Attorneys have not had an opportunity for 
an exhaustive search of the Federal law. This analysis merely reports 
the violations of 18 separate provisions of Federal laws which have 
emerged from their efforts to date. There may be and probably are 
more. 

From the above, it is inescapably clear that the President and the 
new Director of OEO are guilty of violating the Constitution and 
laws of the United States by their present precipitious and unilateral 
actions to abolish OEO and the Community Action program. 

This concludes my remarks before the committee. I wish to thank 
the committee for its attention and again express my appreciation 
for this invitation to appear before it. 

Mr. Hawkrns. Mr. Kennedy, I find your statement to be very well 
done and certainly a challenging analysis. The committee will fully 
explore this phase of the problem. 

On the basis of the statement you have made and the evidence we 
have had presented to this committee, the subcommittee may take 
action in the very near future. 

You asked that the matter be settled in a legal fashion. I am not 
at liberty to discuss that today bécause we have not had the full com- 
mittee meeting on that subject. But certainly the information you 
have submitted to this subcommittee will be helpful in making that 
decision. 

I think you indicated that a supplemental statement will be made. 

Mr. Kennepy. Yes, I would like to call on Mr. John Price who has 
a statement to make. 

Mr. Hawkins. May I ask that he be brief also in deference to the 
other witnesses, 

Mr. Price. Yes, I have a prepared statement. Mr. Chairman, mem- 
bers of the committee, I am John Price, president of AFGE Local 
2677. I am not a high-level OKO official and my remarks represent a 
perspective from the working level. 

You will doubtless note that I, representing the union membership. 
at OEO, have a biased view which also may seem to be self-serving. 
The OEO employees are concerned out of self-interest, but not in any 
narrow sense. Our concern and legitimate self-interests extend far 
beyond the questions of immediate employment. We are interested in 
defending the dedicated emplovees involved in the antipoverty pro- 
grams from the implication that they are somehow un-American 
because of their antipoverty involvement. 

This thinly veiled assertion is preposterous; we are talking about. 
424,000 persons who represent the entire spectrum of American life— 
black, brown, white, oriental, urban and rural, retired military officers, 
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and with all their differences, one overriding commitment binds them 
together-—the belief that the poor could be provided the means to help 
themselves through the democratic processes of this country. I might 
add that a considerable number of the OKO family, of all races, hold 
decorations earned on the battlefields where one’s commitment to free- 
dom and country is put to the final test. 

They do not in the least appreciate their dedicated service of the past 
7 years being characterized as some sort of Marxist mixup. 

A moment ago I used the word “family” to describe the overall OEO 
effort. I think the term is appropriate. When all is said and done, I 
think that we will recognize that one of OFO’s finest achievements 
was the tremendous degree of rapport, mutual supper and mutual re- 
spect that developed across racial and geographical barriers among 
the 424,000 persons directly involved as employees in the program at 
the Federal, State, and local levels. It is the best example I know of 
translating the rhetoric of equal employment opportunity not only into ~ 
actual employment, but subsequently translating the employment into 
the mutual respect that I mentioned earlier. 

We are interested in some honest recognition for sincere and con- 
-scientious effort to eliminate poverty in this country. We are interested 
ane, upon the experience of the last 7 years to do an even better 

ob. 
We are interested in the thousands of brothers and sisters in this 
country who have joined in this effort. 

We are interested in the preservation of the principles and pro- 
grams of community action. The heart of this program has been and 
continues to be local decisionmaking and participation of the poor 
in determining what programs most effectively serve their needs. The 
issue is not one of centralization versus decentralization, revenue shar- 
ing versus the continuation of categorical national programs. The real 
issue 18 whether the community action program is to be dismantled 
before there is any chance to incorporate its principles into a program 
to be initiated under revenue sharing. We are not interested in seriously 
‘considering statements in a budget-message which states that the com- 
munity action program is being discontinued as a national program 
because it is an accomplished fact and part of the ongoing processes of 
government across the land. Much has been done toward that end, but 
much remains to be done. A more candid reason, I believe, in this ad- 
ministration view for the dismantling of the community action, pro- 
grams was put forth by the new Acting Director of OFO, Howard 
Phillips, in which he stated that the program somehow flew in the face 
of democratic values. It is terribly ironic that the only social action 
program in the country which takes the views of the community into 
account as a central principle is the one singled out as representing un- 
democratic values, : 

We are interested in the approximately 184 CAA employees, em- 
ployees who have done an outstanding job in the program but who lack 
the educational qualifications in many instances to gain employment 
commensurate with their ability and practical experience. The admin- 
istration has not even proposed any effort to help these persons—many 
of whom will be forced back on welfare. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, immediate congressional 
‘action is required if the social advances of the community action pro- 
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ram and OEO generally are not to be irrevocably lost. I say this 
becniss the dismantling of OEO has already begun. Grants to CAA’s 
are being frozen. All travel by OEO employees has been halted. All 
technical assistance efforts have ceased. On a very petty level, the 
names of all OEO officials other than Mr. Phillips have been removed 
from the directory in the lobby and other places within OEO. 

In short, a series of moves has been undertaken clearly designed 
to so confuse and demoralize OEO employees at all levels that the 
elimination of OEO will be an accomplished fact for all practical pur- 
poses even before the 60-day notification period will have expired. I 
ask your support to avert this tragedy and to demonstrate to the 
American people that the principles of humanitarianism are not dead 
in this great land. Together, we shall overcome. 

I would like to thank Chairman Hawkins and members of this com- 
mittee for the opportunity to appear before this distinguished group. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you very much. We have no questions. 

Thank you. 

The next witnesses are Mr. Ernest Bailey, Rev. Felix Dancy, and 
Mr. Chalo Rameriz, board of directors of Greater Los Angeles CAA. 


STATEMENT OF ERNEST BAILEY, LEGISLATIVE ANALYST OF 
GREATER LOS ANGELES COMMUNITY ACTION AGENCY, AND 
FELIX DANCY AND CHALO RAMERIZ, BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
OF GREATER LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Mr. Hawxins. It is certainly my privilege to welcome you to testify 
before the committee, particularly in view_of the fact that you come 
from the area which I have the honor to represent. 

At this time we hope you will feel free to present your testimony. 
Do you have a prepared statement ? 

r. Battery. No, I do not. First of all, Mr. Chairman, we would like 
to express our thanks to you for inviting us to appear before your 
subcommittee. If I may, I would like to express my pleasure in intro- 
ducing two members of the Greater Los Angeles Community Action 
many board of directors. | 

n my near right is Rev. Felix Dancy and on my far right is Mr. 
Chalo Rameriz; both of these gentlemen were elected by the poor to 
represent them on the 15-man Greater Los Angeles Agency board. 

Mr. Hawnxins. Fine; I think this is the first time we have had some 
representatives of the poor who have been so elected before the com- 
mittee. I certainly want to welcome them and express our satisfaction 
that they had the opportunity to come here and to see democracy in 
operation. 

Mr. Barter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I just have a few remarks 
I wish to make. Once again this Nation is telling the poor that we have 
changed our priorities. It seems that we, the wealthiest nation in the 
world, are being asked to assemble all of our resources to rebuild 
South Vietnam. To be even more ridiculous we are also being told that 
billions and billions of dollars will be needed to rebuild North 
Vietnam. 

That seems even more ludicrous in light of a scant two months ago 
the Nation’s entire military might was involved in the destruction of 
North Vietnam. 
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Poor people are asking when this Nation will address itself to the 
plight of our underprivileged, to those of us who need food, health 
services, job training, transportation, decent housing, quality educa- 
tion, and all of the basic necessities that some Americans consider a 


right. 

i submit, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee that the pro- 
posed action to destroy the Office of Economic Opportunity and the 
ay action concept will have disastrous and far-reaching ef- 
fects on the lives of the poor of this Nation. Poor people are very 
aware of the fact that they can not petition city hall to satisfy their 
needs. In Los Angeles the city government of Los Angeles, pledged 
$20,000 out of the entire city budget to the Greater Los Angeles Com- 
munity Action Agency. However, for the last 3 years they have not 
released but $20,000 of the total pledge over the 3-year period. Are the 
poor now being told that they must go to the Los Angeles City Coun- 
cil and to the Mayor of Los Angeles and ask him to consider them in 
his budgetary needs? Let us not kid ourselves. One reason for the 
establishment of OKO and community action agencies was that local 
governments were insensitive to the needs of the poor. Community 
action agencies gave the poor a place that they could not only ad- 
dress their problems but they, the poor themselves, could participate in 
the decisionmaking process at the policy level. 

oe in the history of this country has such a process as this taken 
place. 

Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I strongly urge that 
Congress not allow the President to dissembowel the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and destroy the community action concept. 

Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Bailey. Would you care to make a 
brief comment, Reverend Dancy ? 

Reverend Dancy. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the opportunity to say 
that I feel very ney reba recently been elected to this board of 
the CAP Agency of Los eee es and having observed its operation, 
and also understanding that there is no other agency or organization in 
the area to aaan out the same program or qualified to carry out the- 
same poe that the Agency has been working at and developing 
over the period of time this program as the Equal Opportunity Act has 
Ve involved during operation and has established these CAP 

gencies, 

To utilize or attempt to utilize any other method to do the job that 
the present CAP Agency of Greater Los Angeles is doing would be I 
think, a misuse of funds due to the fact there would have to be of 
necessity a retraining, reorienting, and reeducating of those persons 
iy would assume the responsibility of trying to serve the needs of 
the poor. % 

So whatever method that is used or may be programed in order to 
provide the funds, first of all, that is what we are concerned about. 
That the poor not be disenfranchised, not be considered in the alloca- 
tion for programs that will help to serve and upgrade and uplift them. 

Then the other points that we are concerned with, the fact that at this 
time we are being compelled, almost by mandate, to begin to dismantle , 
this organization that has so effectively served over the past years. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Ramirez. 


oy 
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Mr. Ramirez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all, I would like to 

say that I come out of the County of Los Angeles, Pomona, Calif. 

->omona was one of the cities that ceeaiged the greatest amount of 
revenue sharing. Up to this time the city officials in Pomona have re- 
fused to allocate any of the moneys to the poor people in Pomona. In 
fact, there is an election coming up within the next month. They have 
politicized a problem that I consider social. It is very important that 
people as yourselves and other elected officials understand that the poor 
are just beginning to go through the process of politics. We need social 
support to begin to solve the problems of the poor Poverty is not like 
an end to war. It will continue to exist for a long period of time. We 
need your help, not politically speaking, but socially speaking we need 
your help. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Again I wish to commend the witnesses. I know you have come a 
long distance. I regret we had such a delay in reaching you. I think 
your contribution 1s worthwhile and certainly will be very helpful to 
this committee. 

Mr. Batter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawxtns. The next witness is Mr. Robert Gardiner, former 
president of the ABCD in Boston, Mass. We are also welcoming Mr. 
Robert A. Coard, CAP director of Boston, Mass., and Mr. Percy 
Wilson, from Roxbury Multiservices of Boston. 


‘STATEMENTS OF ROBERT A. COARD, CAP DIRECTOR, ACCOMPANIED 


BY ROBERT GARDINER, FORMER PRESIDENT OF ABCD IN 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS: PERCY WILSON, ROXBURY MULTI- 
SERVICES OF BOSTON AND DORIS GRAHAM 


Mr. Coarp. We are also asking Mrs. Doris Graham and Mr. Robert 
Gardiner from Charleston to sit at the witness table with us. 

I would like to introduce first Mr. Percy Wilson from the Roxbury 

section of Boston, Roxbury Multiservice Center. Roxbury is an area 
like any in our large cities which had some civil disturbances sometime 
ago. 
Next to him is Mr. Robert Gardiner, who is a banker and former 
treasurer of Action for Boston Community Development. Mrs. Doris 
Graham used to be a former welfare recipient and has been active in 
this program for many years and has given the kind of leadership in 
Boston which as has been recognized by State and city. She has now 
recently been appointed to the board of trustees to the city hospitals, 
an unusual honor in the city of Boston. 

Mr. Gardiner directs the John F. Kennedy Family Service Center 
in Charleston, which is a very significant section of a very old city in 
this country. 

In the interest of time, I will not read my full statement. I will leave 
that for the record. I will speak briefly on some aspects of it. One of the 
things that we face is that poor people see the Federal Government in 
Washington breaking the law and yet we ask them to be lawabiding. 

That is a very difficult thing when we set such a bad example in 
Washington itself. I am including the entire Government and all its 
branches because, if one does it, you know, it is a commission and the 
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other one performs on the basis of omission; we are all equally guilty. 
I do hope that Congress will get an injunction to prevent the rapid, 
abrupt, and very savage dissolution of these programs to help the poor 
people of America because it is being done very abruptly and quickly 
so that folks will not be able to recover. We have had a revolution in 
expectations in this country among our poor people and minorities. We 
cannot put the fenie back in the bottle. We cannot cork it again, other- 
wise it will explode. | 

Further, the administration is playing a con game on the poor people 
of America and on the Governors and mayors of America and we must 
call it for what it is. : 

We are speaking of revenue sharing making possible the picking up 
of CAP programs and Model City programs if and when the Con- 
gress agrees to phase them out. oe 

I hope the Congress has something to say about that because they. 
did not have anything to say about it when it got passed in the first 
place. I think it should take two to tango for something that important 
in American life. 

I will say what is happening in Boston as an example because I can 
speak as some kind of an authority on that. I can also speak with 
regard to Massachusetts because I am president of the Association’ 
which covers the 24 Community Action programs in that State. We 
had a meeting yesterday in which over 75 persons from that program 
attended. | | 

We discussed our common concerns and problems and information 
which I will not go into because of the time factor: At the present time 
we are eee of what is being spent in the categorical programs 
that will be folded under to form the new revenue sharing, special 
revenue sharing category called community development. 

In Boston $977 million has been committed for urban renewal. 
Eight million dollars is being spent in Model Cities. Other moneys of 
a smaller amount are being spent in open space, neighborhood facili- 
ties, water and sewer. In total they come to $130 million, plus $4 million 
in section 221 for the CAP program in Boston. ABCD gives us a total 
of $135 million in the categories that we become compressed or 
eliminated. oe 

The formula that was presented by the Nixon administration to 
Congress for passage and the statistics or information they have given 
our mayor as to how much money he can expect for Boston is $28.3 
million. So, if anyone is going to tell the people of Boston they are 

oing to be able to take $134 million worth of programs and buy it for 
$98.3 million, they belong in some book written by Mark Twain. 

Not only that, Mr. Chairman, right now the city of Boston says that 
they have $50 million annually. in commitments under contract, bond 
issues, and debt service that they have to honor first if any money 
comes in from special revenue sharing. 

You, first of nll, must take $28.3 million and apply it against $50 
million of the contracts at the present time and the city, of course, 
is in deficit. I think that is one thing we should look at and analyze 
with regard to every locality before we tell people that revenue shar- 
ing is going to meet the needs now being met under these funds. 

o there is no option at all. It is a joke. In our CAP program, we 
try to have track records of three tracks in terms of achievement. One 
94-077—74—pt. 115 
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is in services themselves such as manpower training where we have a 
record we are very proud of. The Director of OEO in previous testi- 
ed to the Senate cited our agency as effective for manpower services. 
e have also worked with others, other agencies to make their pro- 
nis more responsive to the poor. We have new people on the boards. 

e even have a member on the board now who used to be a staff mem- 
ber, used to be on welfare and put on the board by the Governor. 

The only citation was she had been an effective board member of 
ABCD. This is the kind of record we have achieved with regard to 
leadership development in the city of Boston. We have a number of 
neighborhood boards to which people get elected and our central board 
where people from the various segments of the community and various 
segment groups work in harmony. . 

If there is one program that has brought people together, as the 
President says, he would like to have happen, it is a CAP board. 

The other thing is that we have hired staff people from the com- 
munity themselves and provided employment. Eighty-three percent 
of our total staff of 1,500 throughout the city live in the poverty areas 
of Boston still, after they have been hired, including myself. Fifty 
percent of these people were formerly on welfare rolls. 

The city of Boston has-the highest welfare percentage participa- 
tion in any city in the country, 25 percent in some form of welfare. 
If our people lose their jobs as a result of elimination of this program 
over 50 percent of them will be back on welfare costing the taxpayers 
much more money from cash, plus dashed hopes and things I hats 
to talk about because we all know about them ourselves without my 
having to go into them. 

We have recently been told that this program will be cut this sum- 
mer, taking 5,500 jobs away from inner-city, low-income kids. 

Last summer our avant for this amounted to $2,390,750 or approxi- 
mately $2.4 million. By cutting this program, not only will the oppor- 
tunity for 5,500 kids to work during the summer be taken away, but 
agencies which used their employment to provide services of benefit 
to the public will be forced to cut back on these services. Gone, too, 
will be community catalysts stimulating the growth of new resources. 
In Dorchester, a poverty area of Boston, the neighborhood APAC 
center mobilized no less than $10 million in program and facilities to 
be redirected toward meeting the special needs of the poor. 

The second track of the Community Action function in Boston is 
to offer employment and vocational growth opportunities to the poor 
who are denied access to traditional ladders up in our society. More 
than 80 percent of ABCD’s staff are residents of poverty neighbor- 
hoods. They are uniquely qualified by personal experience to provide 
services to poor people, and at the same time they are able to gain 
invaluable and extensive on-the-job training as well as formal aca- 
demic development program with Middlesex Community College. 
Studies have shown that about 50 percent of the 1,500 people on the 
ABCD payroll, most of them recently joining the staff, would return 
to welfare were it not for their 4 Walagaeel at ABCD. Large numbers 
of ABCD staff leave the agency after a period of growth and training 
to take important positions with government and private agencies in 
Boston. Among its alumni, ABCD boasts the manpower administrator 
of Boston, the Massachusetts deputy commissioner of corrections, the 
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Regional Director of the U.S. Office of Child Development and many, 
many more. The majority of these modern-day, self-developed Abra- 
ham Lincolns have no a degree. ABCD has been called “Drop- 
-out University.” It is a label we are proud of because it shows we are 
doing our job. 

The third track of the CAA function is the discovery and develop- 
ment of community leadership euee membership on governing and 
advisory boards at the neighborhood and citywide level. At ABCD 
there is a citywide governing board of 51 members and 11 neighbor- 
hood governing boards as well as numerous advisory boards. These 
boards have real power to make policy and establish priorities for 
multimillion-dellar programs. Their accountability to the low-income 
community that annually elects them is clear. Through dedicated serv- 
ice on such boards, community residents learn the ropes of working 
within the system to achieve their ends and become constructive mem- 
bers of the civic body in their neighborhoods, cities, and State. Our 
boards also include city officials and city counselors and accountabilit 
also to the local alected, government. It has been said that one “failing’” 
of the community action program has been that the poor are treated’ 
separately. This is not so. CAA boards of directors are specifically 
designed to bring poor people together with leaders in other sectors of 
the community—elected officials, businessmen, labor leaders, andi 
spokesmen for minority and ethnic groups—to jointly deal with thé 
special problems of the poor. CAP agencies uniquely have done as 

resident Nixon suggested, they have “brought us together.” ~ 
_ The crux of this entire three-tracked approach is self-help—help- 
ing pote at least who are least able to help themselves to get a start 
on the long road out of poverty. Services are designed to give the 
push needed to be on the way. It is like the fishing pole idea. Welfare 
gives people a fish and lets them eat for a day. Community action gives 
people the fishing ae and the skills to use it, allowing them to begin 
relying on themselves for food. This is no giveaway, this is oppor- 
tunity. Snatch away that opportunity, that concept of self-help, and 
its successor may not be so constructive. 

The impact of the proposed Federal budget will be most severe 
among the poor. Yet the impact among the middle-class segments will 
be significant as well. In all of the United States, almost 200,000 per- 
sons are employed by CAP agencies. In Boston ABCD employs 1,500 
staff people. These people are not on welfare. Since 80 percent of them 
are from Boston’s poverty areas, lack of employment here will return a 
very high percentage to welfare rolls and despair particularly in light 
of this abrupt demise of OKO without a compensating plan. They are 
performing important jobs that are useful to the community and they 
are helping to support the economies of their local communities, cities, 
States, and Nation. 

We would like our Congressmen to tell you so, even Congressmen 
who may disagree with many of the people we serve. I have been in 
Congress last year to testify before the committee, the House Education 
and Labor Subcommittee on Manpower Programs and had Mrs. 
Louise Day Hicks praise ABCD before the Congressmen, and when she 
sat at the head like you are now, based upon the effective work we 
have tried to do in our community. We feel we are providing a fishin 
pole to people. We are not giving them welfare. It is a fish they will 
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eat and lose track of in the digestive system but a fishing pole they 
will learn to work with to do good work chanisel ved 

We have made a brief economic analysis so far ABCD pays out a 
total of $9,362,948 per year in payroll, $3,522,539 of which was paid 
to 7,700 enrollees as stipends. By means of the GNP multiplier ap- 
proximately $8,806,347 in spending is generated to support shop- 
keepers, restaurant owners, landlords, and manufacturers—the core of 
the economy. In addition, ABCD spends about $9,042,500 annually in 
supplies and services and services again providing stimulation to the 
local economy. 

In fact, if salaries of staff, salaries of persons placed on jobs and 
cost of goods and services purchased are considered together, it comes 
to about $38 million. When this sum is increased by the 214 GNP multi- 
plier, we are talking about $95 million in the city of Boston alone. 
The proposed Federal budget, by taking away more in cuts than is 
replaced in revenue sharing will knock an important leg out from 
under our delicately recovering economy. Worse yet, even if the same 
number of dollars came back to cities, the poor neighborhoods would 
be severely crippled because a disproportionately smaller amount will 
be directed to low-income residents and communities after local polit- 
icos divide up the no-strings manna from heaven called revenue 
sharing. 

Newspaper accounts have some communities spending revenue shar- 
ing for mowing lawns in cemeteries. Conversations with officials in 
Boston indicate that after long-term commitments are taken care of, 
little will be left of revenue sharing for community action activities. 

The stakes, gentlemen, are high. Expectations have risen in so many 
ways among so many people that to abruptly turn the clock back to 
prepoverty program days is to foolishly court disaster. CAP agencies 
have become important cogs in the public and private service delivery 
system. To remove CAA’s will severely disrupt those systems in local- 
ities around the country. CAA’s are unique vehicles for upward eco- 
nomic mobility and development of constructive community leader- 
ship. Remove CAA’s and watch the welfare rolls bulge and less posi- 
tive leadership emerge. Remove CAA’s and also watch local econo- 
mies, especially in central city areas, decay. Yes, the stakes are high. 
I am not saying that all CAP programs are perfect. I know many are 
not. I also know many which are doing an excellent job. What is 
needed is a scalpel, not an ax. We cannot afford, in this land of com- 
passion which is rich enough to plan to spend $7.5 billion for rebuild- 
ing North and South Vietnam to hastily throw the baby out with the 
batch water in the name of false economy for our own poor and 
disadvantaged. : 

I thank your committee very much for the opportunity to speak to 
you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Do you wish to have anyone else make a statement before the 
committee ? 

Mr. Coarp. Yes, Mr. Gardiner, if it pleases you, would lke to speak. 

Mr. Hawxrns. We will be happy to hear from him. 

Mr. Garprner. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As you have heard from Mr. Coard, my credentials as a member of 
the establishment are impeccable. I come before you representing that 
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frou . It is through that association I became president of the agency. 
he United Way, because of that position I was on the board in 1964 
before OEO went on the books of the legislature. At that time ABCD 
was conducting pilot projects. The board consisted of traditional es- 
tablishment types such as myself and plans being developed by 
Ph. D.’s from schools of social work. 

After OEO was created, ABCD went on in much the same way it 
had. The poor were not involved until summer of 1965 when a group - 
of people from Roxbury very largely came to OEO and succeede 
in having all the funds shut off until such time as ABCD could re- 
constitute themselves to be truly representative of the poor. 

A so-called treaty was worked out in which the poor who were 
elected and should constitute 51 percent of the board of directors. 

I cite this as an example of why it is absolutely essential that OEO 
exist to focus the attention of the Nation on the plight of the poor. 
To substitute this by revenue sharing would destroy that focus, There- 
fore, I am convinced and I would cite my own history because it is 
through personal observation that I have become convinced that the 
only way in. which this war can be conducted is through an office here 
in Washington. And the President talks about delegating it and giv- 
ing it back to the local communities, I say it is now in the communities 
in @ way it never could be in any other method. These local commu- 
nity agencies known as area planning action councils of which Mrs. 
Graham is executive director is one of them, they are the grassroots, 
the agencies conducting the war in the areas of poverty. It is a per- 
fect example of delegation. So I do urge the Congress in the most 
strenuous, strong language I can, to perpetuate the office of Economic 
Opportunity and do not be fooled by this idea that revenue sharing ~ 
can possibly substitute. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Coarp. Mr. Chairman, if Mr. Percy Wilson could have the 
brief opportunity to make a statement, we would also appreciate it. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Mr. Wilson, proceed 

Mr. Wirson. Thank you very much. . 

I wish just to say briefly that over the past decade CAA has served 
as a catalyst for positive programs to resolve the problems of America’s 
forgotten citizens, For the first time in the history of our country, 
people of all types and kinds, black, brown, and Indians are participat- 
ing in the Government process. Many of these persons 10 years ago 
did not understand that process, let alone how to influence the system, 
interpret the bureaucratic rules or in other words, how to influence the 
system, interpret the bureaucratic rules, or in other words, how to play 
he game. CAA’s provided them the opportunity to develop these skills, 
Now that they have these skills, the President seeks to deny them the 
opportunity to use them. I must remind the members of this committee 
that the consequences of the President’s proposed actions may be too 
vast for the country to absorb. 

The vote to re-elect Mr. Nixon was not a reflection of approval of his 
domestic policy, but rather, the wish of the American people to see the 
end of the Vietnam war. It appears that peace in Vietnam will be at the 
expense of domestic peace. 

0 give an example of the severity of these proposed cuts: Over the 
past 714 years, the Roxbury Multi-Service Center has provided direct 
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services to over 30,000 individuals. Indirectly, the Roxbury Multi- 
Service Center has served nearly 100,000 persons. Multiply these fig- 
ures by the number of similar agencies across the country, and it be- 
comes obvious that millions of people are going to be seriously affected. 
The time has passed when the citizens of this country will tolerate 
the kind of manipulation indicated by the President’s budget. 
On January 16, 1973, I sent a telegram to the President encouraging 
him to reconsider the cuts proposed in his budget. To this date, he has 
not responded. Attached is a copy of that telegram for your records. 
In summary, it is imperative that the Congress employ all of its 
energies to redirect the President’s actions, so as to assure the con- 
tinuation of Community Action Agencies. 
[Mr. Wilson’s statement and telegram referred to follow :] 


STATEMENT OF PeRoy C. WILSON, DIRECTOR OF THE RoxBuRY MULTI-SERVICE 
CENTER 


It is clear that the President’s strategy through his proposed budget sub- 
mission is to rip the heart and soul out of Community Action Agencies (CAA’s). 
This strategy is not only inhuman, but illegal. Congress has authorized the 
continuation of the Office of Economic Opportunity and its programs through 
June 30, 1975. By ignoring that authorization, the President’s budget requests 
are contrary to the intent and spirit of existing laws. 

Over the past decade, CAA’s have served as catalysts for positive programs 
to resolve the problems of America’s forgotten citizens. For the first time in 
the history of our country, people of all types and kinds, Black, Brown and 
Indians, are participating in the governmental process. Many of these persons 
ten years ago did not understand that process, let alone, how to influence the 
system, interpret the bureaucratic rules, or in other words, how to play the 
game. CAA’s provided them the opportunity to develop these skills. Now that 
they have these skills, the President seeks to deny them the opportunity to 
use them. I must remind the members of this committee that the consequences 
of the President’s proposed actions may be too vast for the country to absorb. 

The vote to re-elect Mr. Nixon was not a reflection of approval of his do- 
mestic policy, but rather the wish of the American people to see the end of the 
Vietnam War. It appears that peace in Vietnam will be at the expense of 
domestic peace. 

To give an example of the severity of these proposed cuts: Over the past 
%14 years, the Roxbury Multi-Service Center has provided direct services to 
over thirty thousand (30,000) individuals. Indirectly, the Roxbury Multi-Service 
Center has served nearly 100,000 persons. Multiply these figures by the number 
of similar agencies across the country, and it becomes obvious that millions of 
people are going to be seriodsly affected. 

The time has passed when the citizens of this country will tolerate the kind 
of manipulation indicated by the President’s budget. 

On January 16, 1978 I sent a telegram to the President encouraging him to 
reconsider the cuts proposed in his budget. To this date, he has not responded. 
Attached is a copy of that telegram for your records. 

In summary, it is imperative that the congress employ all of its energies 
to redirect the President’s actions, so as to assure the contniuation of Com- 
munity Action Agencies, 





Telegram Sent On: Tuesday, January 16, 1978 at 12:05 pm. 


President Ricwarp M. NIxon, ~ 
White House, Washington, D.O. 

We learned recently of your attempt to cut off funds for all urban and model 
city programs; urban renewal and model city programs have had a significant 
and positive impact on the lives of residents in urban communities. Programs 
that contribute to the overcoming of those problems that cause the continuation 
of the vicious cycles of poverty and deprivation have not been viewed favorably 
by you and therefore have not withstood the moves to abort them. The proposed 
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cut comes as no surprise to us as clearly this administration has shown itself 
insensitive to the needs of minority and poor communities. 

To decrease funds flowing to urban communities rather than increasing them 
is criminal. It reflects the administration’s policy that human life is secondary 
in importance to power and control. The continuation of the war in Vietnam 
is also criminal and reflects again what little consequence human life is to this 
administration. 

We strongly urge you to reconsider the cutting of these funds and to affirm 
to the people of the United States that you are concerned about their welfare. 

Peroy C. WILSON, 
Eowecutive Director, Rowbury Multi-Service Center. 

Mr. Hawesrns. Mr. Coard, does that complete your testimony ? 

Mrs. GraHam. I would like to say two words and talk from the 
grassroots level. I am speaking solely as a welfare worker and a 
community representative. 

Now what we have accomplished through the antipoverty program 
in the Dorchester area could not have been accomplished through any 
other means. 

To destroy the antipoverty program in the Dorchester area where 
we have 200,000 people, approximately 30 percent of them are poor, 
welfare recipients who came off of welfare, 90 percent of those working 
in our office. Today we have the dean of BU who started in the Dor- 
chester community in basic education, helping the youngsters and 
older people getting high school equivalency and to come on to be - 
the dean of Boston University. We also have a young girl who went 
from the secretary of Head Start to my secretary, from my secretary 
on to the director of economic development. From director of eco- 
nomic development to the senior citizens director. 

When she said, I have a chance to go higher, what do you think, I 
said, if you have the chance, you have earned it. Today, she is director 
of economic development to the Stop and Shop Stores. That is a big 
boost. This is the kind of thing the antipoverty program has done. 

If we are going to take it away from people, I know where I am 
going, because I have no ghee I have never been to college. All I 

ave been is to high school. I graduated from high school. I have the 
know-how and the technique and technical, as they say, mother’s wit. 
I know the people believe we can come out of poverty. We cannot come 
out of poverty in Massachusetts under revenue sharing. The average 
poor people have no social security. You have to be at the bottom of 
the totem pole whether you are in the State or city to be a social 
security-listed person. I was a child in the WPA days and I knew then 
what it had done. I came out of that and with great expectations that 
we could move up greater. I watched my own family move up. I have 
six children. I am grateful for this antipoverty program because if I 
did not get enyolved, they would have been in crime and drugs on the 
street. With interest they saw what I was doing. Today I am proud to 
say that two are in college. The other four are still in school. All they 
see in front of them is getting ahead. | 

If we are to crush the antipoverty program, we are going to crush 
the hopes for tomorrow. That is all I have to say. 

Thank you for your time. 

Mr. Hawxrns. You have said a lot, Mrs. Graham. 

Mr. Garpnrr. As Mr. Robert Gardiner explained, my agency 
and Percy Wilson’s in Roxbury were formed before OEO came into 
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business as social service agencies using that initial money. We have 
developed other resources, OEO being one of them. 

The two objections that the Congress will be hearing in the months 
ahead are one, that people who like ourselves come to testify or 
a are only trying to save our own jobs, I think the point Mrs. 

raham made was good inasmuch as a number of people working 
on her staff were before on welfare so that is not an accurate state- 
ment, In my own agency, when we started in 1965 there were only 
two neighborhood people. The rest were professional people not re- 
siding in the Charlestown community. Today over 85 percent of those 
people are neighborhood people. 

any are working in professional jobs, social workers through 
training by professionals on our staff. So that mix between the pro- 
fessional and nonprofessional can work. 

I think the second criticis:: of the OEO program has been that 
primarily this is for blacks and blacks who riot. Charlestown is a 
community of ay 17,000 people. We only have 25 black 
and Spanish-speaking families in our community. We have never had 
a riot but of the 17,000 population, we have serviced annually approxi- 
mately 3,000 people with just OEO programs alone. So I think that is 
a factor to be certainly recorded in Congress’ consideration. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Coarp. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. May I just say 
one thing.'I noticed in yesterday’s newspapers something that is very 
relevant to this. It was that before the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, Mr. Ash indicated, if Congress should cut defense-spending 
by $5 billion and increase spending on domestic programs by the same 
amount, that it would be OK with the administration. He said it is 
your prerogative to make such changes as long as Congress stays 
within the President’s $250-billion budget limit. 

I would like to say in closing that you consider such steps, Mr. Chair- 
man, as rapidly as possible. 


Mr. Hawaxrns. He did not say what the President would veto; did 


he? 

Mr. Benrrez. Mr. Chairman, I have a question. There is just one 
statement I would like to make at. this point. I have sat here since 
9:30 this morning and will stay as Jong as it is possible. I think that 
the testimony that we have heard is profoundly significant and valua- 
ble. It evidences an effort and achievement in the long and difficult 
uphill process of welding this Nation together. 

I am certain that if the President of the United States had ap- 
preciated the enormous emotional resources resulting from this OKO 

rogram, or if he were to have the opportunity which we ourselves 

ave had, we would not have a confrontation on this issue, but rather 
a basic understanding that a mistake has been made and that its 
rectifieation-is absolutely necessary. So, I thank all of you as a member 
of the community involved in this effort and even more as an Ameri- 
can citizen, for your understanding and for your determination to 
work in the line of cohesion and in the line of identification with the 
basic values which make this Nation what it has been in the past and 
bet we hope it will be in the future, a hopeful sign for the better 
world. 
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Thank you. | s 
Peet Hawkins. Thank you. Mr. Benitez’ views are seconded by the 
air. 
We want to thank each and every one of you. 
The next witness is Dan Newman of the Montana State Community 
Action Office. . 


STATEMENT OF DAN NEWMAN OF THE MONTANA STATE 
COMMUNITY ACTION OFFICE 


Mr. Newman. The hour is late. I feel a little bit like the cartoon 
depicted of the gentleman coming home obviously having drunk his 
fill at the local tavern, the front door of his home 1s open and his wife 
to greet him in the early hours of the morning, st \nding with a rolling 
pin on the stairway, the Moon showing over his head and his comment 
was that he thinks the best thing to do is to divert from the prepared 
text and to receive question from the floor. 

In that effort I am going to divert from the prepared text today, 
gentlemen, and try to bring very briefly some other relevancies to the 
OEO Act as we see them from a State’s eye view. 

You have listened from the Community Action Agency standpoint 
and we heartily endorse all of the testimony but from a State’s eye 
view we see some areas that have been mi in this testimony today. 

The State economic opportunity offices were created with the first 
act in 1964. They were created very simply with very simple words by 
the Congress, saying that we should provide technical assistance to 
Community Action agencies and that we should be the voice of the 
poor in the State government. | 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to submit to you that in Montana we be- 
lieved the Congress and: we tried to do that. We tried to do it in 
many ways, first, by turning the entire control of the work in that 
office over to the poor of our State. The poor elected a policy advisory 
board that hires every one who is in our office. Further, we have placed 
them on 18 of our 23 major agency boards in the State of Montana. 
They must come through the Democratic process of being elected by 
a low-income organization. 

We have helped provide the technical assistance and the organiza- 
tion necessary to start 46 low-income groups in 56 counties. 

The low-income people themselves have been involved in the de- 
cisionmaking processes where they have challenged the legislature in 
our State successfully as to the method of taxation that was going to 
be brought about there. 

In a third order session 2 years ago, when the legislature suggested 
that the State should raise revenue by imposing a sales tax on low- 
income persons, people on our policy advisory board spoke. The low- 
income groups throughout the State circulated petitions and gathered 
enough signatures that could have repealed that kind of an act but 
- they did not come to-the legislature in a bullish manner. They came, 
asking for democracy. They presented these petitions to the legislature 
and asked that they hold off on this sales tax and place it before the 
State and ask for a-vote of the people. They were right in that de- 
cision as they had been about many decisions. 
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The State rejected that sales tax 8 to 1. They instituted a raise in 
our State income tax on a graduated schedule over a 40-percent surtax. 
Again this is because we believed in the act as it was passed by Con- 


I think it demonstrates what can happen in a State when low-income 
people actually have participation in State government. 

We still believe, Mr. Chairman, the Economic Opportunity Act. 
An example of some of the things that it can do on a State basis that 
could not be done by another agency, I would use an example of two 
Indian reservations, the Northern Cheyenne and the Crow. Our boards 
of education, our school systems in Montana, the Office of Education 
in Washington, all documented the fact that on these two Indian reser- 
vations encompassing 11 school districts, that the average 8th grade 
graduate was 3.8-grade levels behind the rest of the State. They sub- 
stantiated this fact but they did not have an answer. 

The answer was always, well, that is how it is. OO looked at the 
situation under our office and we thought maybe there was an answer. 
There were 288 teachers teaching in those two reservations in those 11 
school districts. Three of the teachers were Indian. The three Indian 
teachers were from South Dakota. They are Sioux. None of those three 
spoke either Northern Cheyenne or Crow. The rest of the teachers were 
predominantly from our university systems, the fine, sweet young 
things from Carole College placed in that system to teach reading to 
first-grade Cheyenne girls who spoke no other language than Cheyenne. 

It just did not work, Mr. Chairman. We instituted a program of 
on the job training for teachers. We did that unheard of thing of ask- 
ing all of the communities to get together and hold a town maeetne 
i nominate somebody who they thought would make a goo 

acher. 

Our system of education, of course, knows that this will not work; 
60 people were recruited. We got a flying service in Billings, Mont., to 
fly instructors in the evening to the location because the distance was 
some 150 miles from our nearest unit of higher education. The candi- 
dates to become teachers worked in the classroom on-the-job-training 
during the day, took classes in the evening. They ranged in educa- 
tional background from a third grade graduate to one person with 1 
year of college. 

Three years later four of them have graduated from the university 
system in Montana and 51 of the original 60 still remain in the system. 
Within 2 P beets we anticipate in excess of 47 or 48 will graduate as 
certificated teachers without having to attend college 1 day. They will 
bring that benefit back to their reservation that they understand the 
language that the children speak when they enter the first grade. 

This is the type of innovation that we need. This is the type of inno- 
vation that I do not believe another Government agency can do. | 

This is the type of innovation that we know is difficult to do on a 
State level. It is for these kinds of things that a Governor is extremely 
interested in seeing the continuation of an agency as OEO. 

By the administration’s own action 2 years ago, they said we have 
to take a new direction. The President talked about the new federalism. 
They innovated what they call their technical assistance programs 
under title 2 of the Economic Opportunity Act. They said it repre- 
sents a new innovative way for community action. 
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These programs are now being abandoned by the administration. I 
speak specifically of the OEO technical assistance program to State 
and local government which attempts to assure the successful evolution 
of a federally stimulated local institution into a solidly established or- 
een with many strong local roots. I speak of everything OEO 

as done in an innovative way during the last 2 ay to help Com- 
munity Action agencies achieve the strength and local support neces- 
sary to assure not only their survival, but the continued growth of. 
their activity on behalf of the poor. 

These are good things that OEO has managed to do in the last - 


-couple of years and now they, too, are being abandoned. I think it’. 


should be noted that, while we sit here today, while we talk about the - 
continuation «f OEO, while I sit before you talking about the needs: 
from a Governor’s standpoint and you have listened to mayors and. 
Community Action Agency directors, we have just a few short blocks: 
away, a gentleman who is dismantling OEO, who is dismantling it by: 
this very minute. ; 

Since 8:15 this morning an entire section, while we sat here, has 
been wiped out of OKO. State and local government has completely 
been replaced. It is, in our opinion, an effort to dismantle it to such a 
degree that even if the Congress should act, there would not be an 
agency left to fund. These are the concerns we have on the State level 
Mr. Chairman. These are some of the things that we hope you will 
give your immediate attention to. 

I apologize for diverting completely from my prepared text but: 
these are a couple of areas and programs that have not been covered’ 
by the prior testimony. I hope they will benefit the Congress because- 
those of us at home, those of us in the States with the local Communit 
Action Agency system believe in the Economic Opportunity Act. We 
still believe in the wiscom of Congress when they said that the poor 
should have some say in their own destiny. 

By doing that, we believe the poor will best be served. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hawsins. Thank you, Mr. Newman. I think you have made 
some very good points. I think you have accommodated the committee 
by not only being brief but by covering some points that have not 
been covered. Your prepared text will be in the record in its entirety. 

[The documents referred to follow :] 


OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D.C. 
Memorandum to: Phillip V. Sanchez, D. 
Thru: Roy E. Batchelor, O. 
Subject: Accomplishments to Date in the NLC Human Resources Project. 

Enclosed are (1) a progress report from the National League of Cities Inter- 
governmental Resources Liaison Project for the eight-month period, January- 
August, 1972, and (2) a final report from the New England Municipal Center, 
one of the NLC’s delegate agencies under this project. 

OHO awarded this $496,000 grant to the National League of Cities in January 
1972 to develop a human resources capability in ten-state municipal leagues over 
a two-year period. Since the beginning of this project, five additional state munic- 
ipal leagues have been asked to participate, bringing the total number of partici- 
pating state municipal leagues to fifteen, as follows: California, Kansas, Maine, 
Michigan, Missouri, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, Idaho, Montana, Wash- 
ington, Arizona, Connecticut, and Florida. 
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You may recall that OKO’s primary goal in awarding this grant has been to 
develop more effective relationships between Community Action Agencies and 
local governments, and thereby help CAAs become strong, viable institutions in 
their communities. The assumption underlying this goal is that the National 
League of Cities and the participating State Municipal Leagues can intervene 
and use their leverage to promote, foster or effect attitudinal and institutional 
change among their constituent cities and thus ameliorate relationships between 
CAAs and local governments. This assumption is also implied in the current OEO 
erp strategy to increase public and private sector support for community 
action: 

In general, the participating State Municipal Leagues have hired a Human 
Resources Coordinator whose job is to help members of local governments take 
part in the planning and promotion of human resources programs for the benefit 
of the poor and needy. The participating State Leagues are exploring and demon- 
strating methods of assisting all member cities and villages to play an enhanced 
role in the planning and promotion of human resources programs and in the 
solution of “people” problems in general. While one project objective is to improve 
relationships between municipal governments and the Community Action Agency, 
it is also recognized thet in most states, many different public and private agen- 
cies are engaged in human-resource-oriented activities, and that a more encom- 
passing objective is to establish a better network of relationships among all 
these agencies. 

While it is still early in the project, results described in the attached reports 
indicate prospects of yielding enormous benefits for the poor in many communi- 
ties across the nation. At a time when decentralization and decategorization of 
federal resources are manifesting in many exciting and unique intergovernmental 
developments at the local level, this project is helping local officials redirect 
existing resources toward the poor. In this respect, the NLC project is one of 
OEO’s most significant and far-ranging developments in the whole human re- 
sources field. 

Put in the simplest terms the NLC grant is shaping and integrating the local 
will to be responsive to the needs of the poor in their communities. It is training 
and orienting CAAs about the realities of local government decision-making and 
service delivery, and the roles CAAS might play in collaboration with local gov- 
ernment officials under revenue sharing. The project is also educating local 
elected officials about the needs of the poor and the social well-being of their 
communities and laying open the potentialities of CAAS as a valuable and credible 
resource for the coordination and delivery of services. And finally, the project 
is finding many opportunities for joint CAA/local government programs in the 
use of federal, state, and other financial and human resources for more produc- 
tive enterprises on behalf of the poor. 

For example, in Maine a Human Resources Advisory Committee was established 
consisting of CAA Directors and municipal officials. In recent weeks, municipal 
officials joined forces with CAP Directors, as the Maine Municipal Association 
acquired membership in the Maine’ CAP Directors Association. In the recent 
Convention of the Maine Municipal Association, the Human Resources Coordi- 
nator brought together State health and welfare officials, CAP Directors and 
municipal officials to discuss the advent of model welfare guidelines which the 
Human Resources Advisory Committee belped formulate. At that convention CAP 
Directors participated in discussions on how to implement those guidelines for 
the maximum benefit of the poor, as well as, discussions on revenue sharing, wel- 
fare reform. legal assistance and other related issues, In an unprecedented move, 
the CAP Directors were invited to attend the annual business meeting of the 
Welfare Directors Association, and by their general participation at the con- 
vention, they won the favorable opinion of local officials and enhanced their 
credibility throughout the state. 

In Kansas, the Human Resources Coordinator has arranged to bring together 
key officials at the state and local levels of government for the purpose of unify- 
ing social service efforts in Kansas. One such meeting was held to set up a state- 
wide association for human relations commissions. Another meeting was designed 


-to coordinate the efforts of all the social service agencies in one rural county. In 


addition to these meetings, the Human Resources Coordinator regulatory holds 
rural development seminars which are hosted by various CAAs. 

In Ohio, the Human Resources Coordinator has conducted meetings to bring 
City, County and CAA officials together to discuss community problems and ex- 
change ideas. One result of such activity was the policy established by the Ohio 
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State Training and Technical Assistance Council to invite city and county offi- 
cials to CAA training activities on a routine basis. 


In Missouri, the Human Resources Coordinator initiated an analysis of the 


state Welfare Plan. Meeting with the Welfare oilicials, the Missouri Human Re- 
sources Coordinator discussed the Welfare Department’s legislative and financial 
problems, the nature of their caseload and the ways in which the Missouri League 
could assist the Welfare Department in providing improved payments and sup- 
portive services. 

In Pennsylvania, the Human Resources Coordinator is looking beyond the 
program and project development aspects of the human resources development 
responsibilities of its member cities to the new intergovernmental and inter- 
regional alignments of power and influence implicit in these activities which 
local general governments must now be acutely cognizant of and prepared to deal 
with. 

These are just some indications of the attitudinal and institutional changes tak- 
ing place at the local government level as a result of this grant. They serve to 
demonstrate that the Public Interest Groups can indeed stimulate a better focus- 
ing of all available local, state, private and federal resources upon the goal of 
enabling low-income families to become more fully self-sufficient. I think this 
grant may prove to be one of the most significant projects I’ve worked with in my 
three years in OKO. 

JOHN CRUTCHER, 
Division of State & Local Government, 
Office of Operations. 
Enclosures : 


NLC/USCM INTERGOVERNMENTAL HUMAN Resources JAAISON PROJECT 
PROGRESS REPORT 


During the past 8 munths, the National League of Cities-U.S. Conference of 
Mayors has proceeded to implement a demonstration human resources project, 
to the end of providing selected state municipal leagues the staff cnpacity to 
assist their member cities in developing effective human resources programs for 
the present OEO constituency. While delays in the release of the grant from 
OEO—and the need to acquire state governor's approval for each participating 
state municipal league—reduced the first program year for the NLC-USCM 
Intergovernmental Human Resources Project by several months, the basic steps 
of the initial program year are completed or underway. A project Coordination 
Unit comprised of a senior staff supervisor, a project director, a program assist- 
ant, and a secretary has been formed at NLC-USCM headquarters in Washing- 
ton. Fifteen state municipal leagues have subcontracted to participate in the 
project. Encompassed as subcontractees are the following organizations: 

League of Arizona Cities and Towns 
League of California Cities 
Connecticut Conference of Mayors 
Florida League of Cities 

Association of Idaho Cities 

League of Kansas Municipalities 
Maine Municipal Association 
‘Mithigan Municipal League 
Missouri Municipal League 
Montana League of Cities and Towns 
Ohio Municipal League 

Leagne of Oregon Cities 
Pennsylvania League of Cities 
Texas Municipal League 
Association of Washington Cities 

In addition, the New England Municipal Center is also performing a special 
summer effort under this project, exploring the relations between community 
action agencies, model cities and manpower programs, 


The NLC-USOM Project Coordination Unit 


The work of the state league directors has been facilitated by the activities 
of the project coordination unit in Washington. This unit has worked with the 
participating leagues and OEO to develop state league work programs, to imple- 
ment the programs and has basic responsibiilty for project administration and 
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providing assistance and guidance to the state leagues to insure accoiaplish- 
ment of the project objectives. 

Two training and review sessions for state league staffs have been sponsored, 
one in Washington in April, the second in Missouri in July. A third will be 
held in October, just prior to the end of the first program year. These sessions 
have been designed to orient the state league staffs to the program areas they 
must deal with, to discuss special problem areas, and to review activities to 
date. A variety of federal, state and local officials have served as resources 
for these meetings. ; 

The Project Coordination Unit staff has made site visits to state league head- 
quarters and also provides monthly mailings to keep the coordinators aware of 
the status of current and pending national legislation, and of administration 
actions which affect human resource development. Contacts have been estab- 
lished with federal officials, especially in OEO and HEW, and these sources have . 
been utilized in handling numerous information and assistance needs of the 
state leagues. In addition, these contacts have given NLC and agency personnel 
a chance to express their points of view to one another. 


' Synopsis of State League Program Activities 


Despite the brief program year, the project is well under way with a base 
established upon which to build towards the accomplishment of the original 
project goals. The participating state leagues have accomplished a common set 
of coordinative and educational functions. 

On the coordinative side, the following activities have taken place: 

1. Contacts have been established with the regional offices of federal agencies, 
particularly, OEO, HEW, and HUD. At least two (Pennsylvania and California ) 
of the project coordinators have met with the Federal Regional Councils to 
provide a briefing on project activities. 

2. Contacts have been established with Model Cities staff where applicable. 

3. Contacts have been established with local governing officials. In the cases of 


. Florida, Oregon, Texas, and Pennsylvania the human resources coordinators have 


made extensive tours of their states interviewing municipal officials, citizens. 
and the human resource agency staff. 

4. The California, Idaho, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, Missouri, Montana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and Texas Leagues have established Human Resources Advisory 
Committees drawing memberships from elected officials, state league personnel, 
municipal human resources staffs, CAP staff personnel and Board members, and 
representatives of relevant state agencies. These committees are beginning to 
serve both coordinative and policy development functions. 

5. Working relationships have been established with CAPS and with SEQOs. 
This has been achieved through individual visits to CAP agencies, participation 
in statewide CAP Directors Associations and CAP personnel participation in 


_ state league activities. The Maine, Missouri, and Idaho programs are especially 


strong in this regard, as will be discussed later on. 

6. Linkages have been established between CAA personnel and local govern- 
mental officials via training workshops, seminars, and human resource advisory 
panels, In some instances, arrangements are being developed whereby CAPs 
will assume certain social planning and grantsman functions on behalf of local 
governments. The Ohio program, which involves a series of 8 area com- 
mittees comprised of local government officials and CAP officials, is one-example 
of how this is being done. In many cases the efforts of this project are bringing 
local officials and CAP staff together in meaningful dialogue for the first time. 

%. Linkages have been established between local government and federal agen- 
cies in each given region. This has been done both through conferences and 
through direct contacts undertaken by the human resources coordinators. The 
Kansas League Human Resources Coordinator, for example, has acted as a go- 
between local officials and HUD administrators, for purposes of obtaining neigh- 
borhood facilities grants. The Pennsylvania League Human Resources Coordi- 
nator has been responsible for tying an HEW Allied Services demonstration 
project into his work with Pennsylvania municipalities. 

8. The advisory panels and seminars described above are partly aimed at aug- 
menting local capacity which {fs sorely lacking at the present time. With the 
knowledge and instruments gained through state league activities. local officials 
will be given both the information and the forum to play a more effective part in 
the process of developing analytical policy statements. 

From the standpoint of educational activities, the state league programs have 
accomplished the following: 
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1. Informational materials describing the role of CAPs in the community have 
been directed to local officials. The vehicles for this have been special human re- 
sources dulletins (Maine and Connecticut) ; regular accounts of human resource 
activities in state league journals and newsletters (Montana, Michigan, Kan- 
sas, Idaho, Ohio, Missouri), and special informational brochures. A brochure 
prepared by the Missouri League has, in fact, been reprinted by OHO for nation- 
wide dissemination. 

2. Programs have been set up to educate CAA personnel with regard to the 
processes and problems of local government. Several modes are used to do this. 
In most cases, this goal has been furthered as an adjunct to advisory committee 
meetings, continuous informal contacts, and regional strategy sessions (Ohio 
and Pennsylvania). All of these mechanisms have, in their initial states, served 
as valuable training grounds. Missouri conducts a more formalized effort in this 
respect, as the human resources director attends all meetings of the Missouri 
Association of CAP directors, and has oriented them to a whole gamut of con- 
cerns, local governmental processes, state plans, pending state and federal legis- 
lation, existing federal programs, etc. 

3. Means have been established to inform local officials, CAA’s, etc. of state 
and federal human resources programs, to increase awareness of what resources 
are available and how to obtain them. The Idaho League, for example, is working 
with OEO and Boise State College to set up a course in grantsmanship. The 
Connecticut League, which conducts ongoing analyses of the state budget for 
its members, is now making this data available to CAPs. State and federal pro- 
gram managers have been invited to participate in the seminars and training 
sessions that have taken place. 


INDIVIDUAL PROJECT AOTIVITIES 


Despite the similarities in program activities, significant differences of em- 
phasis are apparent, for in examining the individual program summaries, it will 
be found that the Human Resources Project Directors have, in some cases, focused 
on one of two alternatives—either to build up the working relations between 
CAPs and local governments, or to concentrate on developing the human re- 
source capacity of municipa: institutions. That is to say, a particular project 
will be oriented either towari relating with CAPs or toward developing the 
ae pay of municipal governments in the network of intergovernmental 
relations. 

Neither approach, of course, is more worthy than the other. Everything depends 
on local conditions: the viability and effectiveness of the CAAs, the relative 
capacities—and will to act—of municipal authorities, and the roles that the 
various institutions have assumed. 

The state leagues whose activities can be characterized as intergovernmental 
in orientation are those of Pennsylvania, California, Texas, and Oregon; the 
CAP orientation has been selected in Maine, Idaho, Ohio, Montana, and Kansas; 
and Missouri and Michigan offer examples of approaches which are balanced 
between the two emphases. (The Connecticut, Fiorida, and Washington leagues 
have just started their operations, so no project activities have been recorded. 
Following is a synopsis of the individual project activities which are unique 
to each project, as opposed to functions that have been undertaken in common. 


The Intergovernmental Approach 
(1) Pennsylvania 

Joe Barr, HRD Coordinator for Pennsylvania, has a particular interest in 
the new intergovernmental and inter-regional alignments of power and influence, 
and has worked to make local governments aware of these developments and 
prepared to deal with them. As an upshot of this, Mr. Barr has been challenging 
local governmental officials to examine critically the adequacy of their internal 
functions and external relationships. The implicit philosophical foundation of 
this modus operandi is that local governments should be in a position to play 
the leading role in human resource development, since municipal governments 
are better attuned to local conditions and better equipped to profit from the OEO 
experience in community participation. Thus, Mr. Barr’s efforts are geared to 
the task of prodding local officials into undertaking expanded commitments, to 
educate them to federal programs and state planning processes, and to establish 
the necessary linkages among the different levels of government so that munic- 
ipalities may have a more significant impact on the determination of priorities 
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and the operation of programs. The key elements of Mr. Barr's program can be 
summaried asfollows:  __ 
a. Regional Work Shops and Policy Sessions in which the key factors are 
local government (including county) officials, working in liaison with OAP 
directors, regional planners, multi-county planning and development coun- 
cil officials, and State Communities Affairs Regional Office Director. 
b. A state-wide Seminar of more general composition directed mainly 
toward linking locally oriented actors with federal OEO personnel, the 
SEOO, and the Federal Regional Council. 
“oe c. Target Communities within each region have been designated, beginning 
oxy with the eleven-county Northwest Region as a prime area of concentration. 
d. Enlistment of the Department of Community Affairs and the Federal 
Regional Council in structuring of local community strategies. = 
e. State Plan Impacting, utilizing regional mechanisms in addition to a 
cumulative city by city approach for purposes of affecting the state plan- 
ning’ processes. 

The Pennsylvania program does nat, however, preclude a strong working re- 
lationship with the CAAs. In fact, the Pennsylvania League Human Resources 
Coordinator was instrumental in mustering statewide CAP resources for purposes 
of flood relief. But CAP does not play a necessary role in the intergovernmental 
approach, for the rationale of this type of effort is to institutionalize an active 
municipal role in human resources so that services will continue to be delivered 
irrespective of the fate of other institutions. If CAP survives, it will be supported 
‘as a worthwhile part of the intergovernmental network. But if it dies, this ap- 
proach attempts to insure that CAP concepts and the CAP experience become 
imbedded in local institutions rather than passing away. 


(2) California 


While the Pennsylvania League has chosen to focus on institution building, 
the California League has taken a more programmatic attack. That is to say, 
the effort is not so much directed at changing municipal institutions—which are 
already quite progressive—as it is at augmenting the capacities of municipalities 
to handle programs effectively. This ties into social planning, since the current 
delivery of human resource programs suffer from unsystematic administration. 
The California HRD Director is, therefore, investigating the few cities that do 
have adequate social planning mechanisms to the end of passing the experi- 
ences on to other localities. As part of this technical assistance function, general 
programs—involving Regional OEO personnel and municipal social planners— 
have been conducted. In addition, a state-wide system, related to state plans 
and budgets is being developed to give cities coherent information on human 
resources developments at the state level. The annual League Conference in 
October. moreover, will be oriented towards the problems of the poor, covering 
the topics of consumer protection. aging, and youth. 

One particular interest of the California League has been in the area of child 
care. Working with the California Institute for Self-Government, the California 
Feague has been involved in all aspects of the child-care issue: administrative 
and political concerns within the state as well as analyses of delivery systems, 
The League has, in addition. worked closely with the HEW office of Child Develop- 
ment in devising and promulgating a set of model standards for child-care li- 
censing. This effort has culminated in an in-depth municipal policy statement 
on Child Development which corresponds to a similar effort with regard to 

aot Senior Citizens programs. 


(8) Teoas 
The goals of the Texas program are two-fold: 
(a) Providing assistance to municipal government to improve their ca- 
pacity to deal with hnman resource programs. 
(b) Upgrading the capacity of cities to improve the delivery of social 
services to Texas urban citizens who live below the poverty level. 


With respect to the first goal, the Texas League has conducted a comprehensive 
study of a cross-section of Texas cities (22 cities) involving in-depth interviews 
with 260 officials and citizens. The study was aimed at answering the following 
questions: 


(a) How concerned are municipal officials with human resource prob- 
lems? Is there a will to act at the local level? 
(b) What types of fiscal resource problems exist ? 
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(c) What institutional problems exist? What is the status of intergovern- 
mental relations between municipal officials, state government and the fed- 
eral bureaucracy? 

(d) Is there proper awareness of state and federal programs? 


Concomitant with the formal work program, the Human Resources Project has 
also become closely involved in monitoring and evaluating Public Employment 
(BHA) and Manpower Planning programs in Texas cities. This activity was 
generated in response to an identified need to pinpoint problems and issues in both 

_ programs and to develop a coordinated policy position for cities engaged in man- 
power planning and city HEA program agents. The resulting report concluded 

that cities are generally delighted with the EEA program, and with the Labor 
Department’s handling of it. Several recommendations, however, were given 
for improving efficiency and enhancing long-term effectiveness. Additionally. 
several papers are being prepared on background issues and on federal programs 
of interest to cities. 


(4) Oregon 

Like the preceding projects, the Oregon program is geared to strengthening 
the response of city government to the needs of low income citizens, Among the 
special undertakings which have been initiated are the following: 

(a) Discussions with municipal officials conducted in the course of field 
consultations with mayors and councilmen in all 235 Oregon cities, leading 
to a reduction on the sewer and water assessments of the aged poor. 

(b) The preparation and publication by the Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search of a report on housing, income, and population characteristics of 
Oregon cities. 

(ec) The preparation by the Oregon Local Government Personnel In- 
stitute of special studies on placement and training of low income persons in 
city government. . 

(ad) The documentation of existing city human resource programs and 
the publication of analytical articles in the League News Letter and Western 
City Magazine summarizing human resource programs in Oregon. 

(e) Technical assistance efforts to help city officials identify human re- 
source problems, including utilization of census materials to locate poverty 
areas in the various communities. 


CAP ORIENTED PROGRAMS 
(1) Idaho 

The situation in Idaho is such that the Community Action Agencies are the 
only institutions that have any expertise in social planning, grant writing, and 
resource mobilization. The Tdatto HRD Coordinator, therefore, has sought to 
insure the future of CAPs ‘tider. revenue sharing by utilizing their talents— 
particularly in the area ‘of‘graht ‘writing—in the service of municipal govern- 
ments, which are deficient: in‘ téchiiteal. expertise. One current project conducted 
by the League concerns a grant ‘writing course, conducted in conjunction with 
Boise State University which uses CAA: personnel as a primary resource. The 
Idaho League considers this'a first step‘in altering the role of CAAs and thus 
insuring their existence. One of the major problems has been in convincing 
CAPs of the necessity for chahging s6me vf.their roles, but headway has gradually 
been made. Mr. Dennis Pratt;,"the ¥daho HRD Coordinator, quite forcefully states 
that he considers his major gual’¥o'be the continuation of CAP, because without 
CAP, the human resource effort in Tadho' would collapse. 


(2) Maine 
—The Maine program perhaps provides the most imaginative example of a strong 
involvement with Community Action Agencies. The Human Resources Director 
for the Maine Municipal Association has chosen the facilities of Mainecap. Inc.— 
the association of the Maine CAP directors—as a base of operations. He has 
utilized Mainecap-sponsored seminars to alert local officials to opportunities avail- 
able under the Emergeucy Employment Act and to new developments in the area 
of Social Security and public welfare. In addition, he has worked to stimulate 
the involvement of local officials on CAP boards with a view toward educating 
them on how they can use the CAP apparatus as the social planning arm of 
municipal government. On the other side of the coin. the Coordinator is seeking 
to aid the CAPs in taking advantage of the political leverage which municipal 
governments can exert on behalf of the CAP constituencies. In short, the CAPs 
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are offering the municipalities technical expertise in the area of programs and 
social planning, and he municipalities are offering the CAPs political support 
vis-a-vis the state legislature and state social welfare agencies. Owing to the 
first year success of the Maine Association’s efforts, the second-year program 
will shift more in the direction of inter-governmental relations and the augmen- 
tation of municipal capacities, with CAPs playing a stronger role in the processes 
than they have hitherto played. 


(3) Ohio 

Utilization of CAAs in daveloplag strategies on a regional basis has constituted - 
the emphasis of the Ohio project. Eight Area Coordinating Committees (ACC) 
have been organized, constisting of 82 municipal staff members and 21 human 
resources consultants from Ohio CAAs, The ACC members meet in a formalized 
setting bi-monthly to analyze state budget, exchange information on federal pro- 
grams and discuss CAA activities as they relate to municipal government. The 
Ohio League has been especially active in working to publicize the role of CAPs 
in communities, as three major articles on CAP have appeared in Ohio Cities 
and Villages, the League’s magazine. Moreover, special arrangements for legal 
research have been made with the Chief Counsel for the Ohio Municipal League 
in order to explore possible municipal-CAA relationships, and to determine 
whether or not certain types of cooperation and merce of functions may 
be constrained under Ohio Statutes. 


(4) Montana 

The conditions obtaining in Montana are similar to those in Idaho, but differ- 
ent complexities exist. Since the Montana CAPs have often suffered from an- 
tagonistic relations with local governments, the Montana HRD Director has 
been devoting a relatively large portion of his time to proselytizing CAA staff 
to assume collaborative roles vis-a-vis local officials, and in convincing local 
officials to cast off some of their prejudices against CAPs. As a basis for this 
effort. the Montana League began by conducting a survey of how local officials 
view CAPs, in order to identify specific problem areas and to focus attention 
accordingly. This person-to-person endeavor has been supplemented by dissemi- 
nation of an informational essay describing the activity of all federal and state 
human resource agencies in Montana—with special attention on Community 
Action Agencies. 


(5) Kansas 

The Kansas League has not only concerned itself with the politics of local 
governmental relations with CAAs, but has also provided technical assistance to 
CAPs, as well as to localities. A human resources newsletter, outlining programs 
relevant to Kansas, is sent out to all localities and CAAs, and the Human Re- 
sources Coordinator has served to provide Maison between CAAs and the regional 
offices of HEW and HUD in Kansas City. CAAs, moreover, have been invited 
to send special inquiries to the Kansas League, thus drawing on the League for 
technical assistance. At first responses were slow, owing to a certain degree of 
distrust, but the volume of inquiries has become progressively larger. A variety 
of requests are now being made concerning matters from housing to setting up 
a council for the aging. The League’s HRD Director is in the process of working 
with several CAAs in designing a work program for an OEO pre-revenue sharing 
demonstration grant and a youth-in-government program. The HRD Director 
is providing information in the area of economic development. All of this is 
being tied into the development of a human resources training package directed 
primarily at local government officials and CAA personnel. This package is being 
put together in conjunction with the Kansas University Community Develop- 
ment Center. 


Balanced Programs 
(1) Missouri 


The Missouri project has struck a middle ground between the two emphases 
outlined above. The entire League Staff has been involved in the oversight of 
state plans and state human resource legislation. The League Director and his 
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staff are being continuously briefed on significant state and federal human 
resources legislation, and this information is passed down to the membership 
via regional meetings. The goal of this is to foster more political sophistication 
among local officials and to enable them to generate more political leverage 
in the state capitol. The League’s Human Resources Coordinator—working 
closely with the Missouri CAP Director’s Association—has also made the CAPs 
an integral component of the project. Informational material has been dissemi- 
nated to alert local governments how they can use the services offered through 
CAPs to augment municipal service delivery. CAA directors have participated 
in all the League’s Regional Community Development Panel discussions, and 
the SHOO and CAA Directors’ Association have submitted a statement of goals 
bed eee to the League’s Human Resource Development Standing 
‘om ee, 


(2) Michigan 


The Michigan HRD project established liaison with CAAs at an early state 
when four CAP directors helped develop the work program. The League deter- 
mined, however, that although the CAP dimension should be significant aspect 
of the project, it cannot be exclusive or dominant. 

Discussions among staff and CAA personnel led to the collective judgment 
that the responsibility for providing human services in Michigan is so dispersed 
that cooperation and coordination are almost non-existent. Thus, the dominant 
goal of the project is to search out techniques and organizational structures on 
a statewide basis that might alleviate this institutional problem; the current 
relations between CAAs and local governments is one aspect of the overall effort. 

The mechanisms for improving coordination are as follows: 

a. Establishment_of a Michigan Municipal League Information Clearinghouse 
and Training Center for local government human resources development. . 

b. Utilization of a broadly representative Human Resources Coordination 
Committee as a prime coordinative vehicle. 

c. Development of a training program for orienting local officials on human 
resource concern. 

d. Devise programs for CAA staffs on local government structure, organization 
and powers in cooperation with CAP Directors and Chairmen Associations, 


Problems 


The project experience so far has not been without its problems. Among the 
problems identified in the operation of the project have been the following: 

(1) The broadness of the mandate left the human resource coordinators ini- 
tially overwhelmed. During the early months the coordinators floundered some- 
what in trying to grasp how they could specifically tackle the problem. Through 
selection of much more limited project goals, suitable to the individual state, the 
directors seem to have overcome this problem. 

(2) Traditional antagonisms and suspicions between cities and CAAs created 
suspicion of the league on the part of the CAAs. This problem still lingers in 





some States but has been worked out fairly well in other states, especially Mis- 
souri and Maine, through diligent service efforts on the part of the human 
resources coordinator. 

(3) Suspicion on the part of the SEOOs towards the project: Again this prob- 
lem lingers in some states, but has been resolved in several through the diligent 
efforts of the coordinators. We are encouraging all of the coordinators to work 
more closely with the SEOOs to resolve any continuing doubts. 


Conclusions.to Date 


Despite the problems of the first few months and the fact that the experiences 
are incomplete, even at this stage in the project we see the development of a 
new nework of relationships and understanding between municipal officials and 
Community Action Agency staff. State leagues are involving. in many cases for 
the first time, in their daily operations at the staff and policy committee level a 
new breed of city activist who is not an elected or appointed local government 
official but does provide service to citizens. The very nature of state municipal 
league operations is being changed. 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL ' 


This report was prepared by the New England Municipal Center under con- 
tract with the National League of Cities/U.S. Conference of Mayors as part of 
their Intergovernmental Human Resources Liaison Project supported by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 

The three-month NEMC project had the following program objectives: 

(1) Development 6f information on existing relationships between com- 
munity action agencies and municipal governments and community action 
agencies and model cities agencies in New England: 

(2) Development of a series of recommendations on how these relation- 
ships might be strengthened for improved delivery of Services; and 

(83) Development of related information for use by NEMC and the six 
New England state leagues of cities and towns in a follow-up training pro- 
gram to be conducted in cooperation with the Region I OKO office. 

NDMC, a program of the New England Regional Commission, is sponsored by 
the Connecticut Conference of Mayors, Maine Munidipal Association, Massachu- 
setts League of Cities and Towns, New Hampshire Municipal Association, Rhode 
anand League of Cities and Towns, and the Vermont League of Cities and 

Owns. 

Mr. Irvine W. Marsters, NEMC Senior Staff Associate, had primary respon- 
sibility for the preparation of this report. He was assisted by Ms. Linda Mer- 
cadante, a NEMC summer intern. Ms. Blaine Gardner and Ms. Sue Scott were 
responsible for the typing and printing of the final report, 

Respectfully submitted. 

: Kart A. VAN ASSELT, Executive Director. 


SECTION I.—INTRODUCTION 


The basic objective of the NEMC twelve-week intergovernmental human re- 
sources project was to provide the basis for a regional action program ag follow- 
up to the Local Government Orientation Seminar conducted for the Region I OEO 
staff in April, 1972. The seminar generated interest among the Region I OEO 
office staff and SEOO (tSate Economic Opportunity Officer) and CAA (Commu- 
nity Action Agency) representatives for similar programs in each of the six New 
England states. There was agreement that a regional action program could 
help improve CAA/loca] government relationships. The consensus was that if 
local government officials and CAA personnel were more informed about each 
others agencies and programs, constraints and Hmitations, program priorities 
and decision-making processes, the opportunities for joint and complimentary 
local government/CAA programs would be increased. - 

The seminar participants identified the need to describe for CAA personnel the 
potential for local government as delivery system of people-oriented service. 
These include both traditional and new and emerging services. CAAs need to 
understand the system of financing local government services, the structure of 
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local government and the local government decision-making process, including 
appropriate points for CAAs to influence municipal decisions. Similar information 
for municipal officials is needed on CAAs, including their structure, organization 
and staff, current and future financing, decision-ma processes and examples 
of their delivery system of services and results with clientele groups. 

The project was conceived with three specific objectives : 

- (1) To conduct a regional survey of the existing relationships among 
local government, model cities agencies, and CAA in New England; 

(2) To prepare a summary of findings and recommendations on the exist- 
ing. relationships and to identify the potential interest in new and im- 
proved relationships; and 

(3) To develop the appropriate design and materials for use in a series of 
seminars to bring together local government and CAA officials for discussion 
about existing and potential relationships. 

The methodology used included (a) survey questionnaires, (b) on-site investi- 
gations in selected communities, (c) discussions with regional and state anti- 
poverty. agency officials, and (d) staff research. Questionnaires were completed 
by local government, model cities, and CAA oficials from throughout the region. 
Summaries of the questionnaire returns, the on-site investigations and the find- 
ings and recommendations are included in this report. Additional materials de- 
veloped are intended for use in the follow-up seminars and are not included in 
the. report. 

The investigation found that local government, model cities and CAA officials 
lack a basic understanding of each others priorities, programs, and potentials. 
Contributing most to this condition has been the absence of opportunities for 
these officials to come together in a structured program that would facilitate a 
better understanding of each others programs. Opportunities for joint programs 
- are not being realized because of a lack of understanding and the absence of a 
continuing communications vehicle. Despite these two deficiencies, there is evi- 
dence that the officials involved genuinely desire to bridge the gap in existing 
relationships and unrealized potentials. The need exists for regional-based orga- 
nizations to facilitate an information sharing program among local government, 
model cities, and CAA officials. : 

More specifically, the project identified the following needs: 

(1) The need for a series of state seminars for local government, model 
cities, and CAA officials to meet and candidly discuss their respective pri- 
orities, programs, and potentials, existing relationships, and strategies for 
improving upon their present relations to better realize the potentials of 
joint efforts ; ; 

(2) The need for technical assistance in supporting the efforts of these 
officials to institute vehicles for improving communications and joint efforts; 
and 

(3) The need for support to facilitate information and experience exchange 
with their counterparts in other sections of the region so that organizations 
can benefit from experience elsewhere rather than relying on separate trial 
and error methods. 

It is hoped that this report will help local government, model cities, and CAA 
officials better understand how to utilize the assets and capabilities of each other 
to address anti-poverty program objectives. 


Section II.—FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
A. CAA/LOCAL GOVERNMENT RELATIONSHIPS 


I. Finding.—There is a major credibility gap between local government and 
community action agencies (CAAs). Credibility is defined as the extent to which 
one believes the other is genuinely concerned about and can produce results in 
relation to existing needs. The credibility gap has resulted in confusion, mis- 
understanding and negative relationships which are often more personality 
than program based. The quality and attitude of the respective administrative 
staffs are critical to bridging the gap. 

Recommendation.—Local government and CAA officials can improve their 
respective credibility with each other by improving upon the quality and quan- 
tity of their personal contacts and program efforts. The staff efforts need honest 
evaluation, and the evaluation results need to be communicated and understood 
throughout the respective organizations. More frequent contacts between top 


administrative personnel and staff members is an important step toward improve — 


ment. 
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II. Finding.—Many municipal officials feel that CAAs are not held adequately 
accountable for the use of their financial and staff resources—for the quality of 
their staffing and services, the use of their financial resources, and their repre- 
sentation of the poor. There is a difference of opinion as to where responsibility 
for accountability should lie, e.g., to local government, to a state agency or at the 
federal or regional OEO level. 

Recommendation.—The nature and extent of program evaluation and results 
of CAA activities needs to be better communicated to local officials. The lack of 
accountability, where it exists, must be addressed. More broad-based and inten- 
sive evaluation of a positive nature is needed, and in some cases has been re- 
quested by CAAs themselves. 

ITI. Finding.—Local government and CAA personnel lack a genuine interest 
and involvement in each others’ activities. A major by-product of this is the 
absence of a real sensitivity (as well as visibility) to goals and objectives which 
le in misinformation about their respective activities and misinterpretation 
of motives. 

Recommendation —Local governments should better utilize their opportunity 
to participate in CAA activities, including Board meetings and discussions with 
low income representatives. CAA Board and staff members should regularly 
attend selectmen and city council sessions and participate in other public meet- 
ings such as town meetings, planning and budget hearings, advisory committee 
meetings, nd program development discussions. 

IV. Finding.—Local government and CAA staff members are not well informed 
about the nature and extent of each others’ progrems. Particularly lacking is a 
perception of the services, functions, and priorities of their respective organiza- 
tions and the potential for joint programs. 

Recommendation.—Both local government and CAA staff members must take 
the initiative to better inform the other of their respective decision-making 
processes and programs in a positive framework that will stimulate discussions 
about joint efforts. 

V. Finding.—Most municipal officials including top policy and administrative 
officials are not familiar with specific CAA programs and activities and how 
these activities can and do supplement or compliment local government services. 

Recommendation.—CAAs and SEOOs need to better communicate the nature 
and extent of their programs which relate to municipal activities. Such an effort 
should be designed to help local government officials and citizens better under- 
stand specific CAA/OEO activities, e.g., how neighborhood youth corps employ- 
ment in local government not only helps those employed but can help increase 
the quantity and/or quality of municipal services. 

VI. Finding.—It is common for many local government officials (especially 
elected officials) on CAA Boards to designate an alternate representative. The 
designee is frequently a lay citizen (sometimes with a specific interest in the 
CAA), rather than another municipal official. The effect of appointing a designee 
not directly associated with the municipal government has been to reduce the 
contact between the local government and the CAA. Lack of regular attendance 
and participation by those municipal officials appointed and who chose not to 
designate a representative has a similar effect. Potentials for improved coordina- 
tion and communication between the two are also sacrificed. 

Recommendation.—Local elected and appointed officials should recognize the 
impact of appointing designees other than municipal officials or employes to 
CAA Boards, and should be acquainted with the positive potential of greater 
direct municipal government involvement on the CAA Board. 

VII. Finding.— Local government officials serving on CAA Boards are not 
familiar with their roles and responsibilities. CAAs do little to help the municipal 
official better understand his role on the Board and how he can help bridge the 
gap between local government and the CAA. Also missing is an understanding of 
the official’s role in reporting to and helping other local officials understand CAA 
priorities and activities. 

Recommendation.—CAAg should make a concerted effort to better acquaint 
local government officials with their appropriate role and responsibilities as CAA 
Board members through orientation communications between the CAA and other 
local government personnel. One technique would be to have the CAA provide staff _ 
support in putting together a periodic newsletter from the local government offi- 
cial to other municipal personnel. The occasional newsletter’s primary focus 
would be on what is happening with the CAA that municipal employes should 
know about—activities/proposed programs/issues. It would’be distributed espe- 
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cially to elected rounicipal officials, chief administrative and department-head 
level officials (including education). 

VIII, Finding—CAA and local government officials have not looked to each 
other for involvement in the use of federal programs and other financial and 
human resources. As a result, many of their separate efforts have either been 
stymied or less productice than a joint effort might have been. 

Recommendation.—CAA and local government officials need to come together 
on a sub-state basis to discuss their potential joint involvement in the use of fed- 
eral funds and other fipancial and human resources. Revenue-sharing, the Rural 
Development Act, manpower programs, housing, health care, and others repre- 
sent current need areas that lend themselves to joint efforts in identifying priority 
needs, setting local strategies, securing financing, delivering services, and evaluat- 
ing results. 

IX, Finding.—Many opportunities for joint CAA/local government programs 
are missed because of different funding cycles. This also inhibits coordination of — 
joint programs. While local government and model cities agencies have a formal 
annual funding cycle, CAAs frequently have off-year funding and irregular pro- 
gram development schedules which result in uncertainty as to sustained and new 
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ding. 

Recommendation.—The annual municipal budgeting process provides an ideal 
focal point for joint planning and coordination among local government, model 
cities and CAA officials. The potential of expanding joint programs will be real- 
ized only to the extent that sustained and continuous funding is planned for 
CAA programs and a systematic method devised for joint program development 
in accord with the municipal budget process. 

X. Finding.—The uncertain and irregular funding of CAA programs has con- 
tributed to a negative reaction among municipal officials about joint programs 
with CAAs, In some cases, local governments have been forced without prior plan- 
ning to continue an existing service previously offered by the CAA when continu- 
ous funding was not available to or committed by the CAA. Without notice, local 
officials have sometimes been confronted with a choice between assuming unantici- 
pated costs and delivery systems to continue a service versus eliminating the 
service to a group of citizens. This has occasioned serious reservations among 
some municipal officials about new CAA services and potential joint programs, 
i.e., municipal officials are concerned about the extent to which they will be forced 
without prior planning and agreement to assure CAA-initiated services. 

Recommendation.—OBO and CAAs must carefully analyze past experience and 
the extent to which they have placed local government officials in the difficult 
position of assuming unplanned and unbudgeted services. Proper prior planning 
needs to be done before a service is initiated to: (1) assure review by local gov- 
ernment during the regular budgeting process; (2) assess and communicate the 
intended impact of any short-term funding; and, (3) secure commitment as to 
the future financial involvement of local government. 

XI. Finding.—There appears to be no organized effort to help CAAs facilitate 
communications with local government officials or among their own agencies. As 
& consequence CAAg are forced to develop their own communications and de- 
livery mechanisms through trial and error methods and without the benefit of 
information and experience exchange with other CAAs. 

Recommendation —The regional OEO and SEOO ogencies must play a greater 
role in facilitating information and experience exchange among CAAs, especially 
related to local government involvement in their activities, community relations 
and joint services programs. OKO and SEOOs should take the initiative to provide 
workshops, models, case studies, technical assistance, and professional develop- 
ment (through training, mobility and short-term job rotation) that meet the 
transferabiliy and information needs of CAAs. 

XII. Finding.—The existence of independent, federally-supported programs at 
the local level without local government control or consultation has produced a 
negative reaction among many municipal officials. Local officials are frustrated 
by their presumed responsibility and accountability for local activities and the 
absence of any real authority over or involvement with many of these activities. 
CAA programs represent one of the federally-supported programs over which 
municipal officials have little direct control. 

Recommendation.—CAAs must undertake a more intensive effort to keep 
municipal officials informed and to solicit their participation, particularly in 
program. planning stages. The potential and anticipated impact of CAA activi- 
ties on municipal government and the community generally will thereby be better 
understood by local government and CAA officials. 
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XIII. Finding.—CAAs hve a dim view of the future heavily colored by their 
perceptions about the anticipated use of revenue sharing and other federal ef- 
forts which are tending to decentralize and strengthen the role of local govern- 
ment officials in planning and decision-making. CAA and OPO officials -remain 
cynical about this process in meeting poverty needs, i.e., unconvinced that local 
government officials will consciously utilize their new roles and resources to 
help the poor. In addition, CAA direct federal support is beginning to erode and 
its very existence on a long-term basis is threatened. 

Recommendation.—CAAs need to help local government officials understand 
their new responsibilities, become more famillar with the needs of the poor, and 
determine how federal revenue sharing and other program resources can be uti- 
lized to meet these needs. The initative must be taken by the CAAs. A success- 
ful effort could help build a continuing municipal commitment to the CAAs and/or 
other local service programs. 


B. CAA/MODEL CITIES RELATIONSHIPS 


XIV. Finding—CAAs and the model cities community development agencies 
(CDAs) have similar but separate mandates to meet the needs of target popu- 
lation groups within their jurisdictions. Also, there is a lack of understanding 
and regular contract between the two about their respective approaches to meet- 
ing the target groups’ problems and exploring the potentials for joint or com- 
plementary programming. These conditions have often produced confusion, con- 
fiict, and misunderstanding between CAAs and CDAs, 

Recommendation.—CAA and CDA officials throughout the region need an op- 
portunity to meet on neutral ground to discuss: (1) their similar but separate 
mandates; (2) their respective approaches to meeting needs of certain target 
groups; and (3) the potentials for greater joint activity. Also, national efforts 
to better define CAA and CDA priority areas need to be discussed and better 
understood at the regional/local level. Regional OHO and HUD representatives 
should facilitate and participate in such discussions. 

XV. Finding.—CAAs and CDAs have few common Board members both from 
low income groups and their respective staffs. Where common Board members do 
exist, there is no significant effort to utilize those representatives to bridge com- 
munication gaps, provide coordination, and facilitate joint understands and 
programming. 

Recommendation.—Where common Board members do not exist, CAAs and 
CDAs should discuss the possibility of filling future vacancies with selected indi- 
viduals already serving on one of the Boards. Upon appointment, common Board 
members should be acquainted with their potential role in providing communi- 
cation and coordination benefits through regular participation and reporting. 

XVI. Finding.—It is common practice for CAA’s to commit fewer resources 
to neighborhoods where a CDA operates. The CAA rationale for this is to use 
their scarce resources in other parts of the CAA jurisdiction (which is larger 
than the model neighborhood and usually larger than the given municipality 
itself). The net effect is a less than concentrated approach to meeting the needs 
of the model neighborhood in favor of spreading limited resources throughout 
the CAA jurisdiction. Given the presence of a model cities program, there is a 
difference of opinion among CAA/model cities/local government officials regard- 
ing the extent to which CAA resources should remain committed to the model 
neighborhood versus a withdrawal of some resources in favor of needs else- 
where. 

Recommendation.—A basic policy determination is needed to determine the 
extent to which CAAs should remain committed to complement the model cities 
efforts versus meeting needs in other geographic areas. Such a discussion should 
include CAA and CDA officials at the municipal level and state and federal 
regional officials of OKO and HUD. An integral part of that decision will be 
whether a more or less concentrated approach is to be utilized in the model 
neighborhood. 

CAAS—GENERAL 


XVII. Finding—There has been considerable discussion and there are differ- 
ences of opinion regarding CAA priorities as to its advocacy role, delivery of 
services, and coordination of services to the poor. While these priorities may 
well differ in proportion among CAAs, there appears to be little effort to 
differentia.e among them and then to plan and communicate them. 
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Recommendation.—CAAs must evaluate their current activities in each of 
the three areas (advocacy/delivery/coordination), assess the results being 
achieved, and equate these results with the needs of the poor in their operating 
area, An understanding of this entire process within the CAA and by outside 
agencies including local government is urgently needed. 


Seorion III.—Pkrorize or Srre Visits 


WINOOSKI, VT. 


The model cities agency is unique in that it covers the entire city of Winooski; 
the community action agency is the Champlain Valley CAA with responsibility 
for a four-county area. The Winooski mayor served on the model cities board _ 
prior to his election and in that capacity helped organize the Champlain Valley 
OAA. Hight local government representatives including the mayor serve on the 
CAA Board which has a total membership of 30. The mayor actively participates 
on a regular basis in the planning and implementation of CAA activities. 

Model Cities/OAA Relations.—The CAA helped the model cities community 
development agency (CDA) with the organization of citizen participation. 
Joint services between the CAA and CDA include: (1) a CAA-operated day- 
care center in which the CDA has 25 funded slots; (2) the CAA provides the 
CDA with neighborhood youth corps participants; and (3) the CAA provides 
funding for two staff members for the ODA new careers program. Staff rela- 
tionships are described as friendly and cooperative but not notably enthusiastic. 
There is no regular contact between staff members or Board members of the 
two agencies except as may occur on issue or program-oriented occasions. 

Greater CAA resources are applied outside the city of Winooski than might 
otherwise be expected if the objective was to provide a more concentrated 
program effort in that city. The presence of the model cities program, the large 
geographical area covered by the CAA, and the need for services in the rural 
areas were reasons given for this CAA resource allocation decision. 

CAA and CDA citizen participation (especially by representatives of the poor) 
is characterized as one of reviewing staff programs and recommendations rather 
than initiating programs and recommendations. 

Local Government/CAA Relations.—The CAA effort has concentrated on 
removal of barriers to effective use of local government services and increased 
participation in local decision-making. For example, the CAA has represented 
the poor in dealing with such municipal policies as a $25 non-refundable fee 
for a variance request on mobile home placement. This practice is viewed as a 
deterrent to the poor who use mobile home housing and cannot afford the risk 
of losing a $25 fee. The CAA has actively supported many local government 
programs including an economic development program in nearby St. Albans 
(designed to create new jobs) and efforts in Burlington to continue the city’s 
bus transportation service. Sporadic efforts have been made to encourage the 
poor to participate in town meetings with some initial success. This has been 
more related toward influencing town meetings through attendance than direct 
articulation of the needs and interests of the poor. 

The CAA staff identified the need for increased sensitivity to actual events, 
especially regarding their advocacy role. A greater understanding of local gov- 
ernment roles and responsibilities was suggested by CAA staff since poverty is 
only one of the many crucial problems facing local government and in competi- 
tion for local tax dollars. ; 


MANCHESTER, N.H. 


The CAA serves approximately one-third of the population of New Hamp- 
See and includes New Hampshire’s two largest cities—Manchester and 

ashua. 

Local Government/CAA Relations.—Joint service programs include the fed- 
eral commodity certification and surplus food distribution program and some 
federal manpower programs. 

Described as unrealized potential services by the CAA to local government 
were the EEA program and support services. State manpower office policies and 
EDA program guidelines prevented the CAA from playing a larger role under 
EEA. There is the belief that more local government support for the CAA and 
the CAA provision of certain support services may have assisted local officials 
with better EDA program implementation, 
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Relations with local government officials vary with the commnuity; relations 
appear to be best with county government officials. There is a lack of CAA par- 
ticipation in local government meetings and public hearings and practically no 
participation in regional planning activities. The latter was described by CAASs 
as being unproductive because the agencies of the regional bodies do not pres- 
ently appear to be of interest to the poor. The CAA is initiating a project to im- 
prove relationships with local officials and an understanding among the pvor 
about local government processes. The long-range objective is increased involve- 
ment of the poor in local government decision-making processes, 

Model Cities/CAA Relations.—Relations between the CAA and CDA are in- 
différent, although both are servicing similar kinds of needs with separate man- 
dates. The CAA concentrates on needs outside the model cities area because of the 
existence of the CDA; however, the CAA does function as an operating agency 
for some CDA-funded programs. The CAA and CDA programs are characterized 
ae separate activities with missions not well-defined and understood by each 
other. 

Separate physical locations was identified as one of the reasons for the lack 
of communication and coordination between the two agencies. However, both 
appeared interested in jointly-funded program activities and view this potential 
as much greater than presently exists. 

There has been a negative reaction historically to federal programs within 
the city of Manchester and the greater Manchester-Nashua area, especially fed- 
eral programs operated independently of local government. There is a strong feel- 
ing that federal programs should be redirected and provide for greater control 
by local and state government. 

CONCORD, N.H. 


Local Government/CAA Relations.—Relationships with local government range 
from good to very poor and indifferent. The CAA has recognized the need to 
change the present relationships and has obtained an OEO grant to: (1) train the 
poor to better understand local government and better participate in town meet- 
ings, meetings of city councils and board of selectmen and school board meetings ; 
(2) acquaint local officials with the needs and interests of the poor; and (3) 
train CAA staff to help devleop a better working relationship with local govern- 
ment policy and administrative officials. The long-range goal of the project is to 
build a mutual respect and confidence between the CAA/poor and local govern- 
ment officials. 

The CAA desires to increase participation in manpower and EBA supportive 
services programs as well as other programs designed to deliver services to the 
poor. CAA officials contend their efforts in this regard have been characterized 
by a lack of support from local and state officials. In addition, the CAA is also 
interested in greater effort to mobilize non-governmental resources to help meet 
the needs of the poor. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE S8E00 


The following list of needs were identified during discussions with the New 
Hampshire SEOO staff: 

(1) the need to help CAAs and local government officials define the role 
and responsibilities of local officials as CAA Board members; 

(2) the need to build credibility with local government officials and citi- 
zens through more effective CAA communications. CAA reports to local gov- 
ernment and citizen groups should better describe CAA activities and 
results; 

(3) the need to acquaint state officials with programs and the structure 
of CAAs generally, and particularly with regard to programs administered 
by the state through local agencies. There is currently a lack of understand- 
ing abort the purpose of CAA programs, the needs of the poor, and methods 
to meet those needs among state officials ; and 

(4) the need for the SEOOs to play a greater coordination and communi- 
cation role with the CAAs. A potential activity involves information and ex- 
perience exchange among CAAs generally, and specifically with regard to 
relationships with local government officials and service delivery systems 
that support local government programs. - 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The CAA covers Bridgeport and four adjoining municipalities. 
Model Cities/CAA Relations.—The CAA functions as the operating agency 
for some CDA manpower programs. There are also joint services in job training, 
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job placement, health referrals, housing assistance, day care services, after 
school cultural activities, a multi-service center—neighborhood office, library, 
and neighborhood employment bureau—and a concentrated employment pro- 
gram. The need was identified for a more coordinated health services delivery, 
including comprehensive health planning and state welfare agency programs. 

OAA and CDA staff members have a close formal and informal relationship 
with weekly meetings and have cross representation on the CAA and CDA 
Boards. Potentials for additional CAA/CDA services include community school, 
cooperative health and family planning services, drug information and referral, 
and work training programs for youth. One problem with jointly funded programs 
is the different funding cycles of the two agencies. The CDA usually ‘has to wait 
for OEO/CAA funding as well as that of other local and state agencies when 
joint funding is involved. In some cases, the planning for jointly-funded programs 
has ‘been. stifled when CAA and state funds did not materialize. Currently there 
is joint concern for the civil service commission regulations respective to 
employment practices within the city. The system is described as including some 
artificial barriers to the employment of the disadvantaged. 

Local Government/CAA Relations.—Relationships with the city are char- 
acterized as excellent at the top administrative level and include weekly 
meetings between the mayor and the CAA director. The mayor has provided 
considerable support for funding by federal agencies to the CAA and with the 
CAA director has contacted various federal regional offices. 

The mayor has ten appointments to the CAA Board. Current members include 
& member of the Board of Education, a member of the Housing Authority, a 
member of-the Zoning Commission and a representative of the Welfare Depart- 
ment. There are currently two vacancies; CAA has viel ay pate alah for the 
appointment of a city. hall administrative official with a financia ckground. 
Appointment of department heads might facilitate a better exchange between the 
CAA and the city in specific program areas. 

The CAA is viewed by local government as a service delivery system for 
meeting the needs of the poor and as a monitoring agency for feedback on needs 
and interests of minority and disadvantaged groups. Among areas for poten- 
tial improvement are:.(1) an improvement in relationships and contact among 
CAA staff and city employes below the top administrative level; (2) a greater 
effort in joint program planning to offset the short-term, hap-hazard funding 
and development process; and (3) a better communication -of programs and 
problems by the CAA to the city in order to obtain better local, state and federal 
program support. The need for better communications and planned programs is 
most important with emphasis on continuous funding and long-range program- 
pti vues would allow local government to plan in support of on-going CAA 
activities. 

There is a feeling among local officials that the CAA manpower function is 
too heavily focused on the labor supply, e.g., providing information on labor 
supply and preparation of individuals for jobs, rather than on the demand side— 
job development, job creation, and economic development activities generally. 
There is a feeling that the city could react better if planned and coordinated 
programs were developed as opposed to the short-term and hap-hazard fund- 
ing and development programs that currently exist. The needs of the poor and 
disadvantaged need to be better articulated in order to provide the basis to 
request greater city support for the CAA. 


LYNN, MASS. 


Local Government/CAA Relations.—The relations between the CAA and local 
government have generally been poor in the past, partly resulting from a negative 
attitude toward federal programs. This relationship is improving with a new 
mayor concerned with better use of federal programs and a high interest in 
helping meet the needs of disadvantaged. While elected municipal officials are 
officially members of the CAA Board, the experience has been for these officials 
to make secondary appointments. The designee is often a citizen at large. rather 
than another municipal employe. One result is a lack of contact and active par- 
ticipation by local government in CAA activities. There has also been a lack of 
reporting back to the local government officials by the designee who may not 
necessarily represent the local government official’s viewpoint. This has not facil- 
tated communications and coordination between local government and CAA 
programs nor contributed to joint programming. At the same time, the CAA 
appears to prefer the delegate system (not necessarily citizens-at-large) to elected 
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officials who from. past experience have not actively participated in CAA ac- 
tivities because of time pressures and personal interests. The CAA Board has 
been plagued by a large turnover of both public and private representatives. 
Contact with department heads and city employes is limited and the appoint- 
ment of more municipal officials in the housing, education, police, and recreation 
areas could contribute significantly to the CAA programs. 

Model Cities/CAA Relations.—CAA resources are applied outside the model 
cities neighborhood to the extent possible in order to meet needs not covered by an 
existing CDA program. There are common members on both the CAA and CDA 
Boards. Joint services include a community health center,-referral services, and 
legal services. The CDA also uses CAA manpower through the neighborhood youth 
corps and model cities has supplemented this program with a grant for ten addi- 
tional positions from the model cities neighborhood. 

There is a lack of information exchange and coordination between the CAA and 
CDA thd no regular contact between staff members. Steps are being taken to 
encourage regular contact under a newly appointed CAA director. Both agencies 
have invited the agency directors to address their respective Boards. Some of 
the past relationships provide a base to build closer relationships, e.g., the CAA 
did the original model cities citizen participation organizing. In addition, the 
model cties director was formally with the Massachusetts SEOO and has a sen- 
sitivity for the benefits of a close association with the CAA. The CDA director 
indicated that SEOOs generally lack funds and are often not taken seriously by 
those within and without the OKQ/poverty program. The CDA will probably use 
the CAA more as an operating agency in the future, e.g., assist in the enforce- 
ment of rent control laws. 

LOWELL, MASS. 


Local Government/CAA Relations—Among all the CAAs visited, the Lowell 
CAA has the strongest commitment to regular contact and a strong ‘relationship 
with local government. This is characterized by regular attendance and par- 
ticipation at city meetings and hearings and regular meetings with top manage- 
ment (city manager and mayor). The mayor is a former member of the CAA 
Board. The CAA Board includes: the city welfare director, the city housing 
authority director, and the city human rights director. The participation of these 
officials is regular and active. The CAA and the city have also developed a joint 
police-community relations program. 

Modet Cities/OAA Relations.—The CAA Board president is a member of the 
model cities citizen organization group and the CAA helped develop the CDA 
citizen participation program. The model cities program is viewed as a more 
physical-oriented program than a human services-oriented effort. In terms of 
joint funding, the CAA is an operating agency for model cities and the two have 
cooperated in jont funding and support for transportation and manpower pro- 
grams. The CAA operates manpower, outreach, legal services, referral, conamunity 
organizations, surplus food distribution, and emergency medical supplies pro- 
grams in the CDA neighborhood. 

Communications between the two are not regular although there ave informal 
relationships among staff members. There exists subtle tension and misunder- 


- standing between the two agencies resulting in part from the model cities citizen 


group which seems protective of its neighborhood program versus ctiy-wide or 
area-wide services. In addition, the CDA citizen group is not.viewed by the CAA 
as low-income oriented. The CAA would like to relieve some of its investment in 
the CDA neighborhood in order to meet needs elsewhere within its jurisdiction. 

The Lowell CAA emphasis is on good, internal administration and believes other 
CAAs need to improve their internal organization before they can expect to deal 
more effectively with other public and private agencies. Both program and staff 
quality is a high priority and is viewed as essential to improving the mutual 
respect and confidence enene CAA and local government officials. 


“ MAINE—MULTI-AGENOY MEETING 


New England Municipal Center and Maine Municipal Association staff met with 
representatives of Maine CAAs, model cities agencies and local governments to 
discuss the NEMO human resource project. The purposes of the meeting were to: 

(1) Acquaint participants with the goals and objectives of the NEMC hu- 
man resources project ; 
(2) Inform participants of the project approach and methodology ; 
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(3) Review with participants the draft questionnaire for distribution to 
AA officials within New England and assess existing relationships between” 
OAAs and local government officials ; 

(4) Discuss with participants some of the existing and potential relation- 
ships among CAA and local government officials in their geographical areas; 


and 
(5) Contribute to the communication and coordination between the NEMC 
and MMA human resource projects. 

NEMC explained to the group its interest in the current interaction between 
CAAs/local government and CAAs/Model Cities and the potentials for new 
and improved relations. The participants also reviewed a NEMC draft question- 
naire and offered suggestions regarding the appropriateness of the questions for 
CAA, local government, and model cities officials. 

Discussed were the present relationships between Maine CAAs and local gov- 
ernments, suggestions to improve present relations, and the potential for infiu- 
encing existing relationships. The participants defined past relations with local 
governments as characterized by indifference, alienation and misunderstanding. 
They identified the need to bridge the information gap and the need to stimulate 
more interest in joint meetings with local officials. The group consensus was that 
joint meetings would offer an opportunity to explore new potential relationships 
for CAA and local government—primarily through strengthening the CAA’s role 
in the community. 

While some participants offered suggestions to improve relations, others re- 
ported they were already engaged in making an impact, For example, the Frank- 
lin County CAA is partially supported by the county ; they have found that fucus- 
ing on community problems and talking in terms of community needs and com- 
munity interests has effectively mobilized resources and opened new avenues of 
discussion with local officials. Their efforts to eliminate the barriers to communi- 
cation are being handled by a specially-hired staff member. However, there still 
exists the genera! need to pinpoint appropriate CAA and local government goals 
and objectives. 

According to the prrticipants, the CAA staff und the disadvantaged do not 
understand local govexnment or how to effectively influence it, and the elected 
and appointed municipa. officials do not understand CAA goals and processes. 
Overcoming current misunderstanding and improving communications by build- 
ing a firmer CAA-local government relationship is the key to future program 
building and more effective social planning in meeting the needs of the poor 
according to the participants. 


PAWTUCKET, B.I. 


Local Government/CAA Relations.—CAA/local government relationships in 
Pawtucket are characterized by tolerance and “arms length” activity. There 
appears to be a lack of sensitivity among those involved as to what the other 
is doing and how the services and programs of one agency could help the other. 
On the one hand there is a feeling among CAA and CDA officials that the munic- 
ipal government must undertake a greater coordinating/planning role in the 
delivery of human services; on the other hand a feeling among some of the 
municipal officials that. the existing federally-sponsored programs lack account- 
ability and that such accountability should lie at the state level (rather than 
the local level) in line with the delivery of other kinds of human and social 
services within Rhode Island. 

The welfare director, housing authority director, city engineer, and health 
director serve on the CAA Board. While the individual expertise and knowledge 
of these individuals provide some direct support to the CAA, there is a need 
for more involvement and to provide a regular flow of communications by re- 
porting to the municipal chief executive and other elected officials. 

Model Cities/CAA Relations.—The CAA did the initial citizen participation 
organizing effort for the CDA. The CAA also is the operating agency for many 
of the CDA manpower programs. Information sharing among the two at the 
gtaff level is done on an ad hoc basis. A few citizens do serve as overlapping 
Board members; however no specific advantages to this are seen by either 
agency nor is there any conscious intent to make better use of common Board 
members for communication and coordination purposes. Both of the directors 
indicate a need for their counterparts throughout New England to come to- 
gether for discussion about contracting and issue-oriented problems and 
potentials. 
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CRANSTON, 8.1. ~ 


The CAA is one of the smallest agencies in the region financially. From its 
very beginning it has had to obtain resources from local government to provide 
services and facilities in seven target areas of the city. By being located in 
city facilities, the agency finds it has a better visibility which allows it to better 
identify and communicate the needs and interests of low income as well as 
creating a better understanding of the impact of ite services. 

Locat Government/CAA Relations.—Except for regular and daily contacts with 
a few department heads (health and welfare), most contacts with top city man- 
agement and policy official are issue-oriented. Most of the top level officials in- 
cluding all members of the city council are members of the CAA Board. With 
few exceptions, however, these officials designate other representatives to sit for 
them.:There appears to be no regular and/or organized reporting system nor are 
the appointed designs necessarily other municipal officials. Even ‘though the 
planning director, recreation director, administrative assistant and welfare 
director serve aS members of the CAA board, there is a real potential of ‘upset- 
ting the balance of local government representation on the Board through the 
appointment of citizen designees. ~ - 

The CAA has been more service-oriented than advocacy-oriented and its main 
thrust has been to provide quality health care programs, neighborhood centers, 
youth programs, ete. Local government generally plays a reaction role with the 
CAA since it is not directly involved with CAA activities until a problem or issue 
develops. There is a feeling that the CAA could play a larger role in coordina- 
tion and planning—especially in reviewing the services already being provided 
developing alternatives for providing better and more services, and evaluating 
all services to the poor. , 

While the present relationship is quite positive there are areas for greater 
understanding among local government and CAA officials. The end result of such 
an effort would be a greater sharing of their respective efforts and provide an 
increased opportunity for joint discussion and programming. ; 

The CAA emphasis is focused on maintaining a quality staff with a. genuine 
sensitivity to people needs. A by-product of this will be increased support from 
local government and other resources by producing positive program results. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Local Government/CAA Relations.—Discussion with officials indicates the ab- 
sence of regular opportunities to explore CAA/local government relationships 
and the possibilities of joint services. There needs to be a stronger link to bring 
together the appropriate local government and CAA officials to identify and meet 
the needs of low income groups. More importantly, there is a need for_increased 
discussion about coordination and communication among those presently pro- 
viding services. There appears to be some frustration about the direction of 
the CAA ‘program and about the way in which it can be most effective. This 
suggests the need for a well-discussed and well-articulated set of goals and ob- 
jectives for the CAA. Such an effort should include local government and model 
cities officials. Some city department heads are regular participants in CAA 
activities, including the assistant director of the housing authority who cur- 
rently serves as CAA Board chairman. However, there appears to be little two- 
way communication with top management. -elected officials. and other city de- 
partment heads about CAA activities, priorities, and proposed programs. 

Model Cities/CAA Relations—The CAA is the operating agency for some 
CDA programs including day-care and a drug store co-op. There is a feeling 
that the CAA services are.less needed in the urban area due to the existence 
of model cities services. This is reflected in a shift of many CAA services to the | 
rural areas. Because the CDA and the CAA have common interests, but lack 
joint understanding about how each compliments the other (especially regard- 
ing citizen participation), some competition. overlapping services. and separate 
efforts have resulted. Contributing to this is the fact that contact among local 
government, CAA and CDA officials is described as minimal. 

The persons interviewed indicated that a closer relationship among local 
government, CAA and model cities officials would be beneficial. Funding and the 
delivery of the various services to low income target groups would be discussed. 
A prerequisite to_such a discussion is the development of general goals and ob- 
jectives by the CAA coupled with alternative program plans and priorities in- 
cluding potentials for joint CAA/local government and CAA/CDA efforts. 
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LEWISTON, MAINE 


- Looal Government/CAA Relations.—The rapport and understanding among 
local government and CAA officials needs improvement. Information about exist- 
ing services and discussion about potentials for joint efforts to meet the needs 
of low income groups are being sacrificed presently. There appears to be little 
reguiar contact and communication among CAA, local government and CDA 
officials about programs, plans and priorities. At the same time, officials directly 
involved are aware of the present situation and seem genuinely interested in im- 
proving upon it. 

Model OCities/CAA Relations.—There are few institutional relationships be- 
tween the CAA and CDA that would allow each on a regular basis to become 
better acquainted with each others activities and to explore potentials for joint 
efforts. The CAA does serve as.the operating agency for some CDA programs 
and this may provide the needed base upon which to build closer relations. In ad- 
dition there is agreement among those interviewed that the CAA outreach capa- 
bility has not been fully utilized in the Lewiston area and that the potential is 
much greater than currently exists. This concern coupled with a genuine in- 
terest in closer and more frequent contact could provide the needed impetus for 
greater continuing participation in respective planning and program activities. 


SECTION I1V.—SUMMABY OF QUESTIONNAIRE RETURNS 


Questionnaires completed by CAA and local government officials reflect atti- 
tudes toward each other varying from “very positive” to “indifferent.” However, 
there is a basic misunderstanding of each other’s roles and philosophies which 
frequently results in suspicion and unfulfilled potentials for joint programming. 

In Maine, municipal officials suggest that CAAs do not understand local gov- 
ernment processes and responsibilities. There is some interaction between CAAs 
and local officials: CAAs contribute services in such areas as Headstart, family 
planning, health care and surplus food distribution. Local officials believe CAAs 
prefer an adversary approach, are highly competitive, and desire to move too 
rapidly in areas and consequently produce few positive results. The overriding 
CAA emphasis on organizing for advocacy in poverty areas distresses local 
officials who would prefer broader community programs to the disadvantaged 
which emphasize individual self-help. 

The CAA responses about local government attitudes and understanding vary 
widely. CAAs desire local officials to have a better understanding of their history, 
policies and community involvement. Many local officials serve on CAA Boards 
and there is some joint programming; however, there is potential for more inter- 
action in planning and increased joint program funding. CAA personnel serve on 
‘government boards and Laabet some technical assistance. Several CAA staff mem- 
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CAAS report TeacOLADIS good relations with the model cities programs. There 
often is weekly contact and CAAs frequently serve as the program fiscal agent for 
programs in the model cities neighborhood. However, few of the programs are 
actually conducted jointly and there are numerous opportunities for increased 
interaction. 

In Vermont, local government officials report fairly good relations with CAAs 
and some cooperation in programs such as surplus food distribution. It is felt that 
CAAs should provide more information about activities to local officials, and that 
CAAs should recruit workers from the poverty areas in which they will work. 
Local officials observe that CAAs tend to by-pass government involvement in 
program planning with the result that municipalities cannot provide local sup- 
port for many CAA programs. 

CAAs find local officials occasionally supportive, more often indifferent, and 
most with very little understanding of CAA programs. _CAAs feel the need to 
- explain to local officials the potential local government involvement in poverty 
programs. Local officials serve on CAA Boards and have an opportunity for joint 
discussion—especially regarding on-going CAA activities and the potential for 
joint ventures. aad 

CAAs identified good working relations with the model cities programs 
_ although infrequent contact with the CDAs. Model cities provides many welfare 
and manpower services with the CAA acting primarily as the fiscal agent in 
jointly sponsored programs. 
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In New Hampshire, local officials identified CAAs as “hostile” and “anti- 
establishment” with little advance consultation with local governments about pro- 
grams. ‘here is interaction on some programs but iocal officials generally find 
CAAs unsupportive of many local government efforts. Some officials suggest 
CAAs “should go out of business;” others would encourage CAAs to improve 
their internal organization and submit programs to local government ofiicials 
for review, comment and discussion. 

CAAs report local governments to be somewhat supportive although often 
indifferent. There is considerable misunderstanding among local officials of CAA 
priorities and activities. Local officials serve on CAA Boards and CAAs assist 
in food distribution programs. There is little meaningful joint involvement in 
many other potental program areas. 

In Rhode Island, local officials find CAAs supportive and understanding with 
a high degree of cooperation. Officials expressed the need for more dissemination 
of CAA program information to local governments. : 

CAAs find local officials occasionally indifferent to their activities with little 
understanding of the CAA and its role. CAAs expressed the need for greater 
understanding of the role that local government can play in CAA activities. Local 
officials serve as CAA board members and cooperate in individual projects; how- 
ever, there is potential for more municipal government involvement as a source 
of program support for CAAs. There are areas for more CAA involvement, par- 
ticularly in EEA supportive services and services for the elderly. One CAA mem- 
ber suggests relationships could be improved if the CAA provided more services 
to assist local officials. CAA personnel expressed the opinion that more and regu- 
lar communications between the two groups would assist in developing joint 
programming. 

CAAS maintain monthly contact with model cities programs for policy and in- 
formation exchange, Joint CAA/CDA programs are common. 

In Massachusetts, local officials identified CAAs as very supportive with sev- 
eral joint programs, e.g., Headstart, on-the-job training, and Neighborhood Youth 
Corps. However, some officials believe there could be closer relations and would 
like CAAs to work in areas other than those related to poverty, e.g., assist in 
planning activities. 

CAAs feel they should do more to explain their purposes and goals, organiza- 
tion and decision-making processes, and program priorities to local officials. Local 
government should view CAAs as a mobilizer of community resources and accept 
their role as ‘advocates for the poor. Some local officials are involved in CAA 
committees, boards, policy-making processes and in some program funding. CAAs 
believe there is a need for more joint program priority setting. Several CAA 
personnel are involved in municipal government agencies. 

Most CAAs and model cities have a weekly exchange of information. CAAs 
refer individuals to CDAs and provide supplemental services. 

In Connecticut, local officials identified CAAs as “indifferent” and concerned 
primarily with the central city. Local officials believe there is limited CAA 
understanding of local government problems and that current alienation fre- 
quently results from different goal-setting processes. 

CAA personnel identified local officials as “indifferent” with occasional close 
working relationships. CAAs believe they need to better explain their advocacy 
role and thrust toward self-determination. Local officials serve on CAA Boards 
and there is a frequent exchange of delegates to meetings. There is potential 
for CAA representation in city procedures and decision-making to help eliminate 
duplication of services. CAAs are involved in joint funding with local govern- 
ments on selected programs and participate on planning boards. CAAs believe 
there should be more contractural arrangements with municipalities to take 
advantage of CAA planning experiences. 

CAA and model cities officials maintain excellent relations through regular 
contracts. Model cities. provide some legal assistance to CAAs and there are 
several joint funding and service efforts. 
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Srecrion V 
Appendix A 


QUESTIONNAIRE OOMPLETED BY CAA OFFICIALS 


1. The general attitude of the local government officials toward our CAA 
might be best characterized as: 
Very Positive 
Other (please specify). 








Supportive ~ Indifferent Negative 





RO 
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2. Our relationships with local government could be best described as: 
excellent, with good communication and understanding 
—_.___gcod, but with occasional misunderstanding 
____fair, but not completely detrimental 
poor, with frequent misunderstanding 
3. Please describe the understanding local officials have of the purposes and 
functions of your CAA, 
4. Please describe what specific ideas, program information or facts about 
CAA’s should be better explained end discussed with local officials. 
5. In what way(s), if any, are local government officials involved with your 
CAA activities? 
6. Is there additional potential for local government involvement in your 
CAA activities? Yes _.____No (please comment). 
7. In what way(s), if any, is your CAA involved in local government activities? 
8. Is there potential for additional CAA involvement in local government 
activities? Yes ____No (please comment) 
9. A. Is your agency involved in the provision of joint local government/CAA 
services? Yes _____No 
B. If “yes” please describe the nature of each joint service. 
10. How do you think the relationship between local government and CAA 
officials can be improved? 
11. A. Are there existing opportunities for general discussion among CAA and 
local officials beyond the issue-oriented or activity-related meetings? 
Yes ____No 
B. If “yes” please describe. 
C. If “no”, should there be such opportunities, and under what conditions 
would you participate? — 
12, Please enclose any additional descriptive materials relating to: 
1. General CAA activities ; 
2. CAA/Local Government relationships ; 
3. Joint CAA/Local Government activities ; and 
4, Joint CAA/Model Cities activities. 


Completed by OAAs whose territory includes a model cities area 


A. Does your CAA provide any services in the Model Cities area? 
Yes —_._..__No 

B. If “yes” please list below : 

C. Are any of these services jointly_provided by your CAA and Model Cities? 
Yes _._._.__.No 

D. If “yes”, please describe : 

BH. Please identify other potential areas for joint CAA /Model Cities activities: 























QUESTIONNAIRES COMPLETED BY MODEL CITIES OFFICIALS 


1. The general attitude of CAA officials toward your Model Cities program 
might be best characterized as: 
Very Positive _____Supportive _____Indifferent _____Negative 
2. Our relationships with CAAs could be best described as: 
excellent, with good communication and understanding 
good, but with occasional misunderstanding 
____—fair, but not completely detrimental 
poor, with frequent misunderstanding. 

3. How often do you have contact with the CAA or its program and what is 
the nature of that contact? 

4. A. Does your Model Cities program include the provision of human services? 
Yes ______No 

B. If “yes” please Hist such services (and specific programs) : 

5. In what way(s) if any, is the CAA tnvolved in your Model Cities activities? 

6. Is there additional potential for CAA involvement with Model Cities activ- 
ities? Yes _____No. (please explain) 

7. Is your agency involved in the provision of joint Model Cities/CAA 
services Yes _____No 

B. If “yes” please describe the nature of each joint service. 

C. If “no” are there potential areas for joint services? 

D. Would such services be worthwhile from the Model Cities point of view? 
Please explain. 

8. A. Are there existing opportunities for general discussion among Model 
Cities and CAA officials? Yes __.___No 


94—-077—74—pt. 117 
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B. If “yes” please describe. 
C. If “no” should there be such opportunities, and under what conditions 
would you participate? 


QUESTIONNAIRE COMPLETED BY I.OCAL GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 


1. A. The general attitude of CAA officials toward our local government might 
best be characterized as: 
Very Positive Supportive 
Other (please specify ) 
13. Please list reasons to support your choice. 
2. A. Do CAA people have an understanding of local government process? 

Yes O 

B. If “ves” how has this been established? 

C, If ‘‘no” would it be worthwhile from local government point of view for 
them to be informed? Why? 

3. A. Is there active interaction between CAA officials and local government 
Officials? ____Yes No 

B. If “tyes” what is the nature of such interaction and who is involved? 

C. If ‘‘no” please list reasons. 

4, Please list the titles of those who represent local government on the CAA 
board in your area/community. 

5. A. What services does the CAA provide in your community? 

B. Are these services supportive to local government structure, roles and 
functions? __._-__Yes No 

6. A. Is there a need for more information from CAAs regarding their goals 
and functions? Yes No (please explain) 

B. If such information were provided would it enhance communication be- 
tween local officials and CAA representatives? —___Yes No 

7. From a local government point of view, what should CAAs do to improve 
relationship with the entire community ? 

8. It is contended that CAAs feel alienated from local government for vari- 
ous reasons. Please identify some of those reasons. 


Appendix B 


AGENCIES AND INDIVIDUALS CONTACTED 


Indifferent 








Negative 





























Connecticut : 

Blitz, Sanford. Assistant to the Mayor, Bridgeport 

Harris, Herbert, Deputy Director, Action for Bridgeport Development, Inc., 
Bridgeport 

Hayward, Donald, Director, Model Cities Agency, Bridgeport 

Selden, Van, Director of Human Resources, Connecticut Conference of 
Mayors, New Haven 

Maine: 

Bourgeois, Henry. Director, Model Cities Agency, Lewiston 

Caron, Lillian, Administrative Assistant, Androscoggin County Task Force 
of Social Welfare, Lewiston 

Cuddy, Charles R., Manpower Director, Mainecap Inc., Augusta 

DePeter, Charles, Executive Director, Peoples Regional Opportunity Pro- 
gram, Portland 

Dubord, Larry E., Assistant Director, Franklin County Community Action 
Council, East Wilton 

Ezhaya, Joseph B., Director of Human Resources, Maine Municipal Associa- 
tion, Hallowell 

Fish, Harry, President, Washington County Regional Action Agency, 
Machias 

Fraser, Claire, Planner, Model Cities Agency, Lewiston 

Gosselin, Lucien, City Comptroller, Lewiston 

Gurney, Howard, Executive Director, Franklin County Community Action 
Council, East Wilton 

Mank, Christine, Outreach Director, Knox County Community Action Com- 
mittee, Rockland 

Menario, John E., City Manager, Portland 

O’Brien, Jadine, Director, Model Cities Agency, Portland 

O'Toole, John,Executive Director, Androscoggin County Task Force of So- 
cial Welfare, Lewiston 

Spita, John E., Assistant City Manager, Auburn 

Thompson, Nona, Director, Operation Mainstream, Washington County Re- 
gional Action Agency, Machias 
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‘Massachusetts: 
Cort, John, Director, Model Cities Agency, Lynn 
Desjarlais, Leo, Executive Director, Community Teamwork, Inc., Lowell 
Talbot, Paul, City Manager, Gloucester 
Tavares, John, Director, Model Cities Agency, Lowell 
Thompson, R. W., Deputy Director, Lynn Economic Opportunity, Inc., Lynn 


New Hampshire: 

Bourdelais, Alfred, Director, Model Cities Agency, Manchester 

Chick, Donald, City Manager, Dover 

Clark, Shirley, Director, State Economic Opportunity Office, Concord 

apart Harold, Assistant Director, State Economic Opportunity Office, 

oncord . 

Hennessy, Gale, Assistant Director, Community Action for Hillsboro County, 
Merrimack 

Kelly, Richard, Executive Director, Belknap-Merrimack Community Action 
Program, Concord 


Rhode Island: 

Burns, Robert, Mayor, Pawtucket 

Ceglie, Vincent, Executive Director, Blackstone Valley Community Action. 
Program, Pawtucket 

Luber, Adelaide, Executive Director, Cranston Community Action Program: 
Committee, Cranston 

Retsinas, Nicholas, Director, Model Cities Agency, Pawtucket 

Connaughton, Robert, Administrative Assistant to the Mayor, Cranston 


Vermont: 
Drew, David, Director, Model Cities Agency, Winooski 
Kelsh, Matt. Deputy Director, Champlain Valley Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, Winooski 
Regional : 
Finigan, Edward, Governmental and Private Sector Relations, Region I- 
OEO, Boston 
Fleischer, Roy, Chief, Rural Division, Region I-OEO, Boston 
Kelly, Vance R., Public Information and Congressional Affairs, Region I~ 
OEO, Boston - 
Lueas, Alfred E., Chief, Metro Division, Region I-OEO, Boston 
Norris, D. Kermit, Public Affairs Representative, Region I-OEO, Boston 
O’Connell, Edward F., Chief, Urban Division, Region I-OEO, Boston 
Shaw, Arthur, Field Representative, Urban Division, Region I-OEO, Boston 
Shea, Michael, Regional Council Representative, Governmental and Private 
Sector Relations, Regional I-OEO, Boston. 
Wright, Ledonia S., Chief, Governmental and Private Sector Relations, Re- 
gion I-OEO, Boston 


Appendix C 
AGENCIES RETURNING. QUESTIONNAIRES 


Connceticut 
CAA 


New Britain Office of Economic Opportunity—New Britain 
Community Progress, Inc.—New Haven 

Committee on Training and Employment—-Stamford 

Windham Area Community Action Program, Inc.—Danielson 
Norwalk Economic Opportunity, Now, Inc.—South Norwalk 
Action for Bridgeport Community Development, Inc.—Bridgeport 
Community Action for Greater Middletown, Inc.—Middletown 
Community Renewal Team of Greater Hartford, Inc.—Hartford 


Model cities agencies Local governmenta 
Waterbury Framington 
New Haven Cheshire 
Hartford West Hartford 
Bloomfield 


Wethersfield 
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Maine 
OAA 
York County Community Action Council—Alfred 
Knox County Community Action Committee—Rockland 
Washington County Community Action Agency—Machias 
Fenquis Community Action Program, Inc.—Bangor 
Waldo County Committee for Social Action—Belfast 
Franklin County Community Action Council—East Wilton 
Northern Kennebec Valley Community Action Council—Waterville 
People’s Regional Opportunity Program—Portland 


Model citics agencies Local governments 

Lewiston ? South Portland 

Portland - Waterville 
Kittery 

ms Brunswick 
Brewer 
Bangor 
Massachusetts 
CAA 


Cambridge Economic Opportunity Committee, Inc.-—Cambridge 
Haverhill Community Action Commission, Inc.—Haverhill 
Action, Inc.—Gloucester 

South Shore Community Action Council, Inc.—Plymouth 
Community Action Committee of Cape Cod and Islands—Hyannis 
Greater Lawrence Community Action Council, {nc.—Lawrence 
Hastern Middlesex Opportunities Council, Inc.—Somerville 
Montachusett Opportunity Council, Inc.—Leominster 
Community Action Programs Inter-City, Inc.—Chelsea 

Lynn Economic Opportunity, Inc—Lynn 

Community Team Work, Inc.—Lowell 

Worcester Community Action Council, Inc.—Worcester 


Model cities agencies Local governments 

Boston Arlington 

Fall River Boston 

Holyoke Danvers 

Lowell Gloucester 

Worcester Worcester 
Somerville 


New Hampshire 
CAA 
Strafford County Community Action Council—Somersworth 
Community Action for Hillsborough County—Merrimack 


Bfodel cities agencies Local governments 
Manchester Portsmouth 
Concord 
Salem 


Rhode Island 
CAA 
Tri-Town Economic Opportunity-Committee—North Providence 
Progress for Providence, Inc.—Providence 
New Visions for Newport County, Inc.—Newport 
Warwick Community Action, Inc.—Warwick 
Self-Help, Inc.—Riverside 


Model cities agencies ; Local governments 


Pawtucket ' Warwick 
Providence Woonsocket 
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Vermont 
OAA 
Orleans County Council of Social Agencies, Inc.—Newport 
Champlain Valley Office of Economic Opportunity—Winooski 
Southeastern Vermont Community Action, Inc.—Bellows Falls 
Central Vermont Community Action Council, Inc.—Montpelier 
Bennington-Rutland Opportunity Council, Inc.—Bennington 


Model cities agencies Local governments 
Winooski Bennington 





NEW MUNICIPAL ROLES IN HUMAN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT 


COMMUNITY ACTION AGENCIES: AN IMPORTANT LOCAL RESOURCE FOR CITIES 


What is Community Action? 

Community Action is groups of people working together to solve common 
problems. The visible heart of the community action concept in Missouri consists 
of eighteen Community Action Agencies operating on a multi-county basis in 
both rural and urban settings, their many neighborhood service centers in coun- 
ties and cities, and their delegate agencies. 

What is the purpose of Community Action Agencies? 

To help low-income people, young and old alike, help themselves through edu- 
cation, jobs, social awareness, and community action. 

Who supports the Community Action Agency ? 

Money for programs comes primarily from federal agencies. The agency is 
required to have 20% matching funds or contributions from the area served. 
Usually these are in the form of volunteer time and donated building space. 

Who governs the organization? 

The great majority of Community Action Agencies are private non-profit or- 
ganizations. They are controlled by a Board of Directors composed of one-third 
local government representatives, at least one-third representatives of the poor, 
and the remainder private sector representatives. 

What specifically do they contribute in my area of Missouri? 

General programs sponsored or administered by Community Action Agencies: 


Manpower Development: A key to high employment 

Vocational training, job development, and placement provide low-income per- 
sons with vocational training opportunities developed to fit their interests. In 
many cases this involves the use of established vocational training facilities. 
Provide job development and placement services for trainees of these programs. 
- Neighborhood Youth Corps: Provides high school students and high school drop- 
outs with part-time employment. It is designed to provide work experience and 
earnings that will permit the continuation of education. 
Operation Mainstream: This project is for adults with the emphasis on those 
above 45 years of age. It is a work-training program in which enrollees work in 
non-profit organizations such as cities and other public institutions. 


Housing : To meet unfulfilled housing needs 

Assist low-income families in obtaining low-rate federally insured loans for 
land development, construction, and rehabilitation of present homes. Promote the 
formation of housing development corporations to act as sponsors for low-to- 
moderate income housing developments. 


Economic Develpment: Essential for continued municipal vitality 


Promote industry in small communities and improve the quality of farm 


products. 2 
Assist in establishing industrial development commissions and stimulate action 


in acquiring loans and grants-for economic development. 
Health : Reaching out to meet immediate health needs 
Health educaiton programs directed specifically at mothers, children and 


elderiy. 
An active program of outreach to those in need of health services and prompt 
referral and transportation to needed health services. Includes the provision 


of emergency food and medical services. 
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A family planning program designed to assist families in planning the number 
of children they feel they want. Through education and effective means of birth 
control the idea that every baby is a wanted baby becomes a reality. 


Education : Producing productive citizens 


Adult education courses which include: a) development of reading, writing, 
and mathematical skills, b) work orientation classes, c) skill training classes. 

Head Start: This is a pre-school program providing services in education, 
nutrition, medical and dental care, psychological care, and social adjustment not 
only for the child but also the parent. Transportation and hot lunches are pro- 
vided for the children. Centers are located in various locations throughout the 
area served by each Community Action Agency. fee a 


Senior Citizen Opportunities and Services: Dignity and activity in later years 


This program stresses the development of centers, activities, and services for 
senior citizens. Activities are planned for the senior citizens. Referrals are made 
to other agencies for benefits, such as education, health services, recreation, 
employment, transportation. One of the most important aspects of the program 
is to develop more active participation of the senior citizen in obtaining the things 
he needs and in maintaining an active role in their community. 


Neighborhood Centers and Community Organization: A coordinated delivery of 
needed services 


Each Community Action Agency operates neighborhood service centers through- 
out their area of responsibility, usually multi-county. These centers are recog- 
nizable sources for low-income families and individuals to use for securing 
services from other agencies as well as providing educational, vocational, social, 
and cultural enhancement programs. 

Community Organization provides for outreach personnel who work in the 
field. These people provide referrals that are placed in programs sponsored by 
the Community Action Agency or other social service agencies. They help deter- 
mine needs of families participating in CAA sponsored programs and improve 
the coordination of services needed by low-income families, 

Basic changes in federally assisted social and human resource programs may 
come about in the future. General revenue sharing has already been enacted into 
law. Special revenue sharing, welfare reform and a major reorganization of the 
Federal government have been proposed. These changes may provide opportuni- 
ties for municipal officials to establish new influence or new roles in programs 
now under federal, state, and county control that have affected cities but have 
not been sufficiently responsive to their programs and priorities. In terms of spe- 
cial revenue sharing, municipalities will have new responsibilities for planning 
and operating manpower, community development, and other human resource 
programs. 

Mayors elected officials and administrators can prepare themselves for these 
new responsibilities and better marshall available resources by better acquaint- 
ing themselves with the existing local efforts to solve people problems. These 
efforts are being carried on by such private and public organizations as Com- 
munity Chest, Salvation Army, Department of Community Affairs, local welfare, 
and Community Action Agencies. 

Of these organizations, the Community Action Agency represents an excellent - 
resource for technical assistance and support in municipal efforts in human re- 
source development. These multi-service agencies have long been involved in 
mobilizing public and private resources for the purpose of improving the oppor- 
tunities for the poor. Community Action Agencies are willing to work closely with 
city halls to achieve coordinated delivery of human resource services. 





Subject: Funding Instructions—I. 

To: All Allotment Holders, Headquarters & Regions. 

' Effective this date. and until further notice, no grantee may be funded for a 
period exceeding June 30, 1973. 

This modifies previous guidances by establishing a date certain, beyond which 
no grantee may be funded, and by amending the point of application from 
$200,000 to applicability to all grantees. 

This funding restriction is mandatory, rather than discretionary within avail- 
able funds. 

Additional instructions will be issued by the Office of the Controller, as 
required. 

Howagrp Pues, Acting Director. 


“* 
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Date: January 31, 19738. 
Subject : Funding Instructions—II. 
To: All Allotment Holders, Headquarters & Regions. 

Effective this date and until further notice: 

1. All headquarters and regional offices grant: for which funding expired 
prior to COB, January 28, 1973, but for which fu'.ds were not released prior to 
oe January 28, 1973, may be refunded for a period not to exceed February 28, 
1973. 

2. All headquarters and regional offices grants for which funding is to expire 
prior to COB, February 28, 1973, but for which funds were not released prior to 
COB, January 28, 1973, may be refunded for a period not to exceed thirty (30) 
calendar days from the date of expiration of present funding. 

3. All headquarters and regional offices grants for which funding is to expire 
after COB, February 28, 1973, but for which funds were not released prior to 
COB. January 28, 1973, are not to be refunded prior to COB, February 28, 1973, 
and are to be refunded thereafter only if all normal procedures and verifications 
are adhered to, consistent with the Memorandum of this date, Funding Instruc- 
tions—I, and with the Memorandum of this date, Approval of Obligation of 
Funds to OEO Grantees. 

4, Each grantee’s spending should be held to a minimum and monthly levels 
are not to exceed average monthly expenditures reported Curing the last 12 
months. 

5. No new program or program components may be initiated and expenditures 
incurred for such by any grantee. 

The Acting Director, OKO, shall retain the authority to waive these restric- 
tions, in whole or in part, with respect to any particular grantee based upon 


particular circumstances. 
HowakD PHILLIPS, Acting Director. 





Date: January 31, 1973. 

Subject : Approval of Obligation of Funds to OEO Grantees. 

To: Deputy Director, Assistant Directors, Associate Directors, Regional Direc- 
tors, and Other Appropriate Parties. 

Effective this date, and until further notice, the authority to approve the 
obligation of funds for grants of assistance under the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964, as amended, if such assistance is administered by OEO, which approval 
authority has been heretofore delegated by the Director to the Deputy Director, 
to certain Assistant Directors, to certain Associate Directors, to Regional Direc- 
tors, to Regional Legal Services Directors, and other parties, is withdrawn. 

No such funds shall be obligated without the approval of the Director. 

Additional instructions will be issued, as necessary. , 

HowarpD PHILLIPS, Acting Director. 
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Date: January 31, 1973. 
Subject: Grants Management. P 
To: Controller. 

Pursuant to the Director’s Memorandum of this date, Approval of Obligation 
of Funds to OEO Grantees, the following procedures will be followed with 
respect to all grant packages forwarded to the Director for his action: 

1. The grant package shall be submitted in two parts: 

1. A highlight package, including OEO Form 314, CAP Form 29, OEO 
Form 301, CAP Form 10, Narrative Highlight, and such other papers as 
may be appropriate in each instance. 

2. The full grant work package. 

2. Each grant package shall contain all audit, evaluation, and Inspection — 
reports dated within eighteen months prior to the date of submission of the 
grant package to the Office of the Director, together with a statement, signed 
by both the OEO Project Manager and his supervisor, indicating in detail what 
actions were (were not) taken with respect to each recommendation or problem 
area contained in such reports and the reasons for such actions (inactions). 
No grant package will be accepted by the Office of the Director without such a 
statement contained therein. 

3. Grant packages should be submitted no less than thirty ( 30) working days 
prior to the date of the expirution of. present funding. 
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4. Grant packages should be submitted to the Acting Director, Office of Pro- 
gram Review, for the Director’s action. 

5. No grant packages for refunding will be accepted by the Office of the 
Director, if the recommended average monthly level of funding exceeds the 
current average monthly level of funding for such grantee/action. 

These procedures are effective this date and shall continue in effect until 
further amended. 





JANUARY 31, 1978. 
Memorandum for all Assistant, Associate, and Regional Directors. 
From: Howard Phillips. 
Subject: OEO continuation of hiring and promotion freeze. 

In his statement of December 11, 1972, the President froze all new civilian 
hirings and promotions by executive agencies, indicating that the freeze would 
be relaxed at the time of the transmittal to the Congress of the new budget 
only to the extent permitted by revised spending goals for fiscal year 1973. 

The new budget, transmitted to Congress this date, provides for the delegation 
to other executive agencies of most OEO programs. for the termination of others, 
and for the dissolution of the agency at the end of the current fiscal year, June 
80, 1973. 

Consistent with the budget message and with the intent of the President to 
effectuate a necessary reassignment of executive agency functions, the freeze on 
hirings and promotions will be continued at OKO until further notice, effective 
this date. 

Any exceptions will have to be approved on a case-by-case basis by the Office of 
the Director. 

In addition, the following actions are necessary to assure an orderly transition: 

a. Transfer of personnel among Offices must have approval of the Office 
of the Director. 

b. All positions currently vacant and those that become vacant revert 
to an agencywide pool; Office ceiling allocations are correspondingly reduced. 

ce. Actions to secure outstanding performance awards will be suspended 
for the time being. 

d. No new training authorizations will be issued unless essential to the 
completion of previously agreed upon general programs. 


RESTRICTIONS ON TRAVEL AND ADVANCE ANNUAL LEAVE 


JANUARY 31, 1978. 

This notice is effective until superceded or rescinded. 

Effective February 1. 1973, no travel or transportation, by blanket authori- 
zation or otherwise, shall be authorized for any Headquarters officer or employee 
without the prior written approval of the Acting Director. Local travel may he 
authorized by an Assistant or Associate Director only within the immediate 
area of the Headquarters office. 

Effective February 1, 1973, and until further notice, annual leave which has 
not yet been earned by the employee shall not be approved. 

HowarkpD PHILLIPs, Acting Director. 


Mr. Hawkins. We do appreciate the contribution to this subject. 
I think this has been the only testimony we have had from this view- 
point. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Mr. John Vigil, chairman of the board, Adams 
County Improvement Association, Colorado. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN VIGIL, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, ADAMS 
COUNTY IMPROVEMENT ASSOCIATION, COLORADO 


Mr. Hawarns. Mav I indicate to the witnesses that we have about 
20 minutes left. So, if you have a long statement, it would simply de- 
prive others. I hope you can accommodate the committee so we can 
try to cover all the witnesses. 
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Mr. Vier. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

For the benefit of the distinguished members of the Subcommittee 
on Equal Opportunities, my name is John H. Vigil. I live in Ada 
County, Colo. Professionally, I am known as a school principal. I am 
also the editor of the only local magazine that services a Chicano 
community so I feel that I have better than a bird’s-eye view of the 
needs of the community. ; 

I am here specifically to represent the poor of Adams County in 
the State of Colorado. I am also here to officially oppose the reorgani- 
zation of OEO by the present administration of this Nation. 

As I find it not to be in the best interest of the people that I rep- 
resent. This drastic and radical proposed treatment of the poor does 
not seem to be in line with the spirit of what a democratic govern- 
ment is all about. 

The concept of OKO, I feel, is basically sound and clearly needed 
by many areas in our country. I have prepared numerous statistics, 
however, in view of time, I am sure that those can be found in the 
1970 census relative to the State of Colorado. 

It is sufficient to say and it is alarming to note that one of every 
three mothers at home alone with children lives under the poverty 
line in our State. It is not much different in our county. It is also 
alarming to note that the median income, below the poverty level, is 
$1,900. That is also ap pene: 

I believe we have the best government in the world. Each day as 
I walk down the hall and see that everyone has come in, I am im- 
mensely proud when I see our children, 700 of them, pledging their 
allegiance to our country and our government and to our philosophy 
of life. It gives me special pride because only 15 years ago I was a 
welfare recipient. So, most of my life I have worked with or in the 
porary areas. Most of my life I have seen people who are tremendously 
1opeful and have a great deal of faith in what is going to come. Most 
of the time I would have to say that they lose that faith, they lose 
that hope and they become complacent, apathetic, and uninvolved, 
existing individuals. However, that has not been the story, Mr. Chair- 
man, with the Community Action agencies that I have seen and in my 
role as board chairman, I have-done my best to view as many as 
possibly could. I must submit to you that it is gratifying, it is heart- 
warming, to see the tremendous participation on the part of many 
poor individuals. I have seen three hundred parents get out and go 
and find ways of finding bus transportation for their children. I have 
seen hundreds of children turn out to find food and gifts for children 
at Christmas time. ee 

I have seen children and adults and the community at large and ~ 
even private individuals join together to provide basic transporta- 
tion in a county where there is no bus transportation for citizens who 
are elderly. I have seen the junior chamber of commerce under Project 
Mainstream get out and pledge $55,000 for a transportation for elderly 
citizens with $3,000 of seed money. 

That, I think, is good. It also should be noted that I had brought 
the report on 591 CAP agencies. However, I believe that that has been 
dealt with much more completely that I can by many well-qualified 
people. I would only say that it is a tragic omission on the part of the 
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administration when they will not take their own report and read it 
before they start addressing the American people. 

I would like now to turn to another point in my remarks relative 
to planning in the State of Colorado. A lot has been said about rev- 
enue sharing, Mr. Chairman, and on September 13 through 15 of 1972 
at the University of Colorado, the Colorado Department of Plan- 
ning summonsed all of the planning officials within the State. I under- 
stand that many planning commission officials, many county officials 
and city officials attended this particular session. Only one person 
represented OKO at this particular planning session. 

May I also add that this session was prompted by the fact of revenue 
sharing. These gentlemen proceeded to set forth and lay down state- 
ments of concern and priority. It should be noted that they recorded 
490 statements of concern and priority. Of those statements 375 related 
to the environment, to growth and transportation. 

Going on, 66 related to the planning process in government; 25 
showed an interest in local control; 8 statements related to economic 
development; 16 could possibly be construed to have an interest in 
social services. However, education statements were included in those 
16. 

Now, this committee worked for 3 days and summarized those +490 
concerns and priorities into 20. Of the final 20, not 1 single statement 
or concern of priority for the State of Colorado’s future planning 
was designated to services for the poor, not 1 single statement. 

Unfortunately, I do not have other copies but I do have my copy 
of that summary statement. I would be glad to share that with your 
committee, if you would like it. 
ie Hawxins. If you file it with the committee, we certainly would 

ike it. 

Mr. Vier. Thank you. 

If I could just summarize for one moment, on the basis of the board 
and the composition of the board, I have seen very tremendous coop- 
erations and efforts made. We have a 24-member board, one third of 
it from the poor or the poverty sector, one-third from the private sec- 
tor and one-third from the public sector. 

We have from the Public Service Co. to the guy on the street, such 
members. We have a very diverse group of people. 

I must say and I am proud to state that, in spite of that diversity 
a great many things have happened for economic development, many 
things have happened for housing. Many things have happened for 
Head Start. Many things have happened for senior citizens and many 
things have happened for legal assistance. 

I will not attempt to go through those although I was prepared to 
do that. It will suffice to say that the last 2 years of my life devoted 
to service and advocating for the poor have been 2 of the most grati- 
fying years that I have ever had. 

I would venture to say that there are many, many people out there 
who feel the same way. 

I urge Congress to reject the senseless, irresponsible action omitting, 
to destroy, to eliminate the involvement and the participation of the 
poor in their fate and in their government. I ask you to reinstate 
OEO until such time as a reasonable transition can take place. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Hawxrns. Thank you, Mr. Vigil. 
[The documents submitted by Mr. Vigil follow :] 


> ag 
SEMI-FINAL CONFERENCE STATEMENT, 15TH ANNUAL INSTITUTE FOR PLANNING 
OFFICIALS ° 


Participants in the 15th Annual Institute for Planning Officials, meeting at the 
University of Colorado (Boulder Campus) on September 13-15, 1972, drafted 
the following statement regarding the future of planning in Colorado. The 
statement is a result of small group discussions and a plenary session confer- 
pan meeting, but it should not be considered a unanimous document of the con- 

erence. re 

There has been a tremenduus amount of planning done by various governmental 

There has been a general expression of the lack of effective commitment 
past years. 

There has been a general expression of the lack of an effective commitment 
to the coordination and direction of thac planning at a time when Colorado is 
having to deal with rapidly expanding problems of people pressures, and a limited 
supply of raw materials—land, water, and air—to accommodate those pressures. 

The years of irresponsible, youthful, and expansive growth must end, and @ 
mature, adult society must face up to the responsibility for the implications of 
its actions. 

The recommendations which follow suggest specific changes which can reflect 
that new maturity. 


, ¢ 


CONFERENCE STATEMENTS 


1. The tax laws of the State of Colorado create undesirable and unnecessary 
pressures on the development of a rational land use pattern throughout the state. 
Subsidies presently exist that encourage inadequate and unsafe housing, encour- 
age land speculation, and result in an inefficient delivery of community services to 
the population. A thorough study should be made of the existing tax structure and 
action taken to correct existing inequities and to develop new incentives for better 
planning the maintenance of existing communities, the preservation of agricul- 
tural and natural open space, and encouragement of land uses which reduce the 
cost of the delivery of community services. 

2. Establish State environmental protection agency with full enforcement 
powers and working through regional and local planning authorities. Provide 
incentives for non-polluting industries and stiff penalties for pollutors. aon 

3. Redetermine interior political boundaries to coincide with natural bound- 
aries and drainage areas to effect fewer units of general local government. 

4, Establish a task force composed of highly qualified citizens from all factions 
of the State to prepare a set of long- and short-term goals for the State and pre- 
pare a policy plan for the State to achieve its goals. Then the State should take 
official action to implement the plan. ~ 

5. Urge industry to relocate in sparsely populated areas of the State by grant- 
ing tax credits over the first few years to help absorb the cost of moving. 

6. Require all State agencies to prepare and distribute environmental, social, 
and economic impact statements on proposed programs for evaluation by affected_ 
communities and other State and Federal agencies, and the State planning 
agency. 

7. The State should be directed to provide the various regional, county, and 
local governmental entities with technical and financial assistance to establish 
open space policies, plans, and programming processes statewide. _ 

8. Create enabling legislation and assistance in funding for statewide, regional, 
and municipal land banks. “ss 

9. Restrict the creation of water and sanitation systems outside of the con- 
tiguous growth patterns of areas that are capable of providing urban services 
according to the adopted comprehensive plan. 

10. Consolidation of all statewide planning into a single state planning agency 
responsible for developing planning criteria, and conducting planning in areas of 
land use, environment, health, criminal justice, transportation, utilities, resources, 
population, recreation, open space and housing. Fiscal planning also requires 
legislation that all levels of government carry out the above planning functions. 

31. Develop an efficient (from every viewpoint—culturally, ecologically, 
.- Socially, and economically), statewide coordinated comprehensive public and pri- 
vate transportation system between significant points with a minimal impact on 
the environment. Develop a comprehensive state transportation plan utilizing 
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alternate forms of transportation and downgrade reliance on the automobile 
including diversion of highway construction funds to other forms of 
transportation. 

12, Establish allocation of water within Colorado as a State function. Recogniz- 
ing there should be no further transmountain (continental divide) diversion of 
water, determine the development potential of the eastern and the western slopes 
based upon each slope’s remaining available water resources. 

13. Education and communication are necessary requirements for effective 
planning. The State Planning Agency must establish and maintain communica- 
tion and coordination with other planning agencies—local, regional, and na- 
tional—in order to consider all goals when developing plans for Colorado. At the 
same time, a mass educational program should be conducted by the State, 
through regional and local planning ugencies, to educate the public to the ‘plans 
being developed and to good planning criteria. 

14. The State Government should take the leadership in developing goals 
and objectives for the State of Colorado, and should consider local, regional, and 
national goals and priorities in doing so. 

15. A diversified economy should be well balanced in each region of the State, 
with each such region having on urban center of enough scale to act as the po- 
litical. trade, fiscal social, educational, and transportation center for that region. 

16. With regard to governmental restructuring: 

a. local governmental jurisdictions that are created should recognize nat- 
ural physical constraints. 

b. substate regions be created based on logical criteria of geographical 
size, administrative efficiency, and commonality of problems. Designate in 
each region a planning office responsible for all elements of comprehensive 
planning with the requirement that all local governments participate, Fur- 
ther, require that state offices be decentralized to serve these regions, 

ce. establishment of Regional Service Authorities to combine regional - 
planning with implementation. 

17. To achieve more effective planning and implementation at the state and 
local level by establishing a planning, programming, and budgeting function at 
each level. 

18. The natural environment must be viewed and valued as an irreplaceable 
resource. The disturbance of that resource by the addition of population and 
their activity should be coordinated with—and limited by—the ability of that en- 
vironment to accept that activity. 

Natural hazard areas—filood plains, geologic slippage zones, high wind zones, 
and air pollution trap areas should be identified and development limited or 
avoided accordingly. 

New urbanization patterns may then develop which conform with nature—not 
nature confined by man. 

19. Encourage and support the development of a statewide land use planning 
system which will protect the quality of the overall environment of the state. 

20. A firm commitment by the Colorado Legislature, by means of adequate 
financial assistance, to establish a continuous and meaningful planning process 
at the etate, regional, county, and local levels. 


DISOLAIMER ON THE MAKE-UP OF THE CONFERENCE 


Participants were primarily professional planners and lay members of planning 
commissions from all levels of government—local, county, regional, and state. 
Representatives of federal agencies were also present. The lay representatives 
reflect many backgrounds—housewife, rancher, builder, professional (doctor, 
lawyer, engineer, ete.). Minority representation was almost non-existent. Low 
income groups were almost non-existent. Special interest groups, except as rep- 
resented by an individual who is a planning commission member, were absent. 
However, the participants are the people who are making the dav to day planning 
decisions throughout the state. Zoning, subdivisions, comprehensive planning, 
utility extensions, annexations, etc. are being advised on by these people. They 
are the planning process in Colorado and are closest, aside from the legislative 
bodies who make the ultimate decision, to the decisions that are determining 
Colorado’s future therefore. 

Only one OEFO official in attendance. 

Toes the states have the current capability to plan for, consolidste. and 
otherwise coordinate human resources programs and services for the disadvan- 
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taged? These are activities that CAAs are already performing and are gaining ~ 
local recognization and formal designated responsibility at the local level. 
What do State and local and federally funded planners in my state think 
are the problems of the state which relate directly to the poor? 
At a conference for planning officials held at the University of Colorado on 
. September 13-15, 1972, (96) planning officials were asked to spend three days 
to develop their statements of priorities for the State. They recorded (490) 
statements and reduced these statements to (20) in a final general session. 
Of the 490 statements made by planning officials: 
375 related to Environment, Growth, Transportation 
66 related to the Planning process and Government (one statement sug- 
gested the abolition of county government) 
25 showed an interest in local control 
8 statements related to Economic Development 
- 16 could be construed to have an interest in social matters (statements 
about education are included here) 
Of the 20 final statement of priorities, none related to social programs. 
Mr. Hawxtns. Suppose I introduce for the record the remaining 
witnesses and ask all of them to take their seats at the witness table. 
Then we will divide the time. 
That might be the most rational way to do it. : 
Mrs. Mary Armstrong, former chairman of Head Start Parents 
Council: Mr. Milton Brown of the New Haven Community Action; 
Mr. Sanford Wrestler, representing himself; Mr. Robert Marquardt, 
group vice president, Educational Development Operations of Utah; 
and Mr. Bernie Diamond, director of program development, Educa- 
tional Development Operations, Ogden Utah. _ 
STATEMENTS OF MRS. MARY ARMSTRONG, FORMER CHAIRMAN 
_OF HEAD START PARENTS COUNCIL, JACKSONVILLE, FLA.; 
MILTON BROWN, NEW HAVEN COMMUNITY ACTION; SANFORD 
WRESTLER; ROBERT MARQUARDT, GROUP VICE PRESIDENT, 
EDUCATIONAL DEVELOPMENT OPERATIONS OF UTAH; BERNIE 
DIAMOND, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT, EDUCA- 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT OPERATIONS, OGDEN, UTAH; DANIEL 


CANTRELL, CHICAGO, ILL. 


I think those represent the only remaining witnesses. Also we 
have Mr. Daniel Cantrell from Illinois. 

Mrs. Armstrong, you are the first one we called. Let us hear from 
you first. 

Mrs. Armstrona. Thank you. I am from Jacksonville. Fla. I am - 
here today to represent the poor people in my community. I would like 
to state at this time that I am not a paid employee of the CAP agency. 
Neither is my husband-or any member of my family. I am simply here 
because we feel we need to let Congress know that we are concerned 
with our CAP agency. There are things I would like to say, but, be-- 
cause of shortness of time, I will say this only : There are hundreds of 
people that depend on our CAP agency for their jobs, but there are 
thousands in our community that depend on the services that the CAP 
agency provides. 
_ I did not finish high school and I was encouraged by counseling that 
I received from the CAP agency to go back to school, get a GED, and 
to continue my education. Before this time, I could not find a job and 
my family consists of my husband and my seven children; at that 
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particular time, we were trying to live on $65 per week. You know 
that that was hard. At this time we have been able to increase our 
salaries. I have been able to get a job. I am not talking just about my- 
self, I have to make it personal this way because I had to revert from 
what I had planned. There are other people that I work with every 
day that have Jived this way. Speaking for the people that I represent, 
I ask you, as a representative of your committee, to not discontinue 
the CAP agencies across the country. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hawxins. Thank you, Mrs. Armstrong. 

“Mr. Milton Brown. 

Mr. Wrestier. Mr. Chairman, my name is Sanford Wrestler. Un- 
sorennatelys Mr. Brown was unable to come down because of the rail 

crike. 

Mr. Derrick Jones is the agency general counsel. I have a few brief 
wemaiks which I think may be of some interest. 

_. Community Progress was the first community action agency estab- 
lished in this Nation in 1964. Prior to the enactment of the Economic 
Opportunity Act, Community Progress began in 1962 by virtue of a 
‘$5 million Ford Foundation grant. The propose of this grant, as you 
undoubtedly know, was to establish a better vehicle for the delivery 
of services to the poor. It was developed under the leadership of Mayor 
Richard C. Lee of New Haven, Conn. The programs which the agency 
has developed early in its career have subsequently-become-models-and 
have been adopted on a national basis. 

Some of these programs are Project Headstart, the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, and the Neighborhood Employment Center, all of which 
were developed in New Haven as pilot programs under the Ford 
Foundation grant. CPI utilized its Ford Foundation resources which 
were $5 million over a 2-year period and parlayed these into a $5.5 
million annual budget which is comprised of funds from the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, HEW, OEO, and the State department of com- 
munity affairs. = 

In the initial stages of our agency most of the program that we 
developed was administered by traditional agencies within the com- 
munity, within the city government such as the police department, 
board of health, park department, and so on. We found, unfortunately, 
that, as a result of our investment in traditional agencies, that we did 
not reap dividends. It did not give the poor a chance to participate in 
the decisionmaking processes of programs which would, in effect, 
permit them to control their own destinies. 

So, our board was expanded to include representatives of the poor 
prior to the enactment of the Green amendment in 1968. At the present 
time one-third of the representatives of our board are members of the 
poor community. We feel that we have made a total commitment in 
New Haven and we feel that our process of decentralizing services 
to the poor has paid extremely high dividends. 

We have program in the area of drug addiction, alcoholism, day 
care, early childhood education, and so on, and we serve 30,000 resi- 
dents of our inner city areas and we employ 500 poor people. 

I would just like to summarize my remarks and note to you that 
it was the original intent of Congress, and I think it is a paradox now, 
to provide a decisionmaking role in the OEO legislature for repre- 
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sentatives of the poor. In this instance, the poor are assured by law of 
this decisionmaking process. 

Unfortunately, the Nixon administration professes to leave the role 
of decisionmaking by the poor as a local option. We consider this a 
callous disregard for the needs of poor people. The revenue sharing 
plans do not provide ample funds for the CAP agencies. Even the 
most cursory review of the general revenue sharing funds will illus- 
trate that. 

In New Haven, CPI has a budget of $5 million. The amount of 
revenue funds coming into the communities are $2.9 million. Obviously 
there is going to be a tremendous loss of services. On a community 
basis when you include the nonhuman services, education, health, 
and so on, it amounts to an excess of $20 million. Local government 
can not afford to do this. Unfortunately, in our community, Mr. _ 
Chairman, there has been a callous disregard by local government for 
the needs of the poor. Unfortunately, we do not feel that the poor. 
can turn to City Hall in our community for any of this assistance. 
The problem up until now has been one of a closed-door policy, a 

olicy which we feel will not permit the continuance of even a basic 
evel of services to our constituency. 

I would ask you as chairman of this committee, to consider our rec- 
ommendation, that OEO be maintained in fact, that OEO not be rel- 
egated to the scrap pile, that it not be considered to be a stepchild, that 
it be given legitimacy in the administration and that it be permitted 
to carry out the programs which we feel are so essential to urban life 
or as has been said several times before, we do fear for tremendous 
social upheaval in our communities and communities throughout the 
country. I thank you for this opportunity. I would like to make one 
more point and that is that we would greatly appreciate and extend 
an invitation to this committee in its field hearings to visit New Haven 
which was the first in the country. 

Mr. Hawkins. We will consider it. Would you care to have the 
testimony of Mr. Edmonds entered into the record at this time? 

Mr. Wrestier. Very much so. ” 

[The testimony of Mr. Edmonds follows :] 


STATEMENT OF EDWIN R. EDMONDS, PRESIDENT, COMMUNITY PROGRESS, ING., 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Mr. Chairman, and Members of this Committee, my name is Edwin R. 
Edmonds, I reside in New Haven, Connecticut, and am the President of the Board 
of Directors of Community Progress, Inc. (CPI). I am the Minister of the 
Dixwell Avenue United Church of Christ. In my capacity as a community leader, 
I was a founding member of the first Community Action Agency created in 
this country. I have served on the Board of Directors of Community Progress, 
Inc., from its inception in 1962. During my tenure as a member of the Board 


of Directors, I have served as the Chairman of the Program Operations Com- ___ 


Dee and am currently serving, in a second term, as President of the Board of 
irectors, : 

CPI was created in 1962 as a result of a $5 million grant from The Ford 
Foundation. The purpose of the grant was to establish an innovative and re 
sponsive vehicle, to deal with the problems of poverty in the City of New Haven, 
At the time of CPI’s creation, as a private non-profit corporation, the Mayor of 
the City of New Haven was keenly aware of the myriad of problems confronting 
the poor in our community. Under the astute political leadership of Mayor 
Richard C. Lee, CPI was mandated to begin developing programs to restore 
some semblance of hope to the thousands of imnoverished residents of the City 
of New Haven. CPI responded to this mandate bv assembling the most talented 
group of human resource development planners available. The programs which 
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emerged, prior to the passage of the Keconomic Opportunity Act of 1964, have 
become national models in the areas of education, employment, and community 
organization. CPI developed and implemented the first Head Start Progrum in 
the nation, the first Neighborhood Youth Corps Program; and the first com- 
prehensive neighborhood employment and training project. These programs 
were all in operation in New Haven prior to the designation of CPI, in 1964, 
as a Community Action Agency by the Office of Economie Opportunity (OEO). 

CPI utilized, its Ford Foundation resources and expertise, to parlay its five 
year Ford Foundation grant into a $5.5 million annual pool of resources from 

ast such funding sources as the U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
= the U.S. Department of Labor, and the Connecticut Department of Community 
- Affairs, as well as OEO. 

Initially, most of the programs developed by CPI were administered by 
traditional agencies within the City, such as the Board of Education, the De- 
partment of Health, the Department of Police Services, the Department of _ 
Library Services, the Department of Parks and Recreation, and the State Em- 
ployment Service, to name just a few. On the basis of the evaluation of the 
programs and services offered to the poor, by the City agencies which I have just 
mentioned, it was determined that they had not been responsive to the specific 
program needs of the poor. More significantly, it was concluded that these City 
agencies had not permitted the poor to participate in the decision-making 
processes which affected the programs designed to serve their needs. Conse- 
quently, in 1965, the Board of Directors of CPI was expanded to permit direct 
representation of the poor in a policy-making capacity. As a result of the in- 
volven:ent and dedication of these initial representatives, of the many thousands 
of impoverished residents of the New Haven community, CPI was reshaped 
and its priorities were reordered. However, unlike the Nixon Administration, 
our priority reordering and reallocation of resouces were designed to provide, 
directly to the poor, the funds required to enable neighborhood-based, self-help 
programs to emerge. 

In 1968, the Board of Directors of CPI voted to embark upon a formal process 
of decentralization, in order to provide even more resources, than were pre- 
viously available, directly to the poor. You must understand, ladies and gentle- 
men, that CPI has made a commitment to the poor which it intends to fulfill. My 
Agency has placed its confidence in the ability of poor people, of all ethnic back- 
grounds, to design and implement programs that can truly alleviate the pain 
and suffering of poverty. This confidence has been amply rewarded by virtue of 
the establishment, in New Haven, of a network of approximately 50 neighbor- 
hood-administered human resource programs. These programs function in the 
areas of health, alcoholism, drug addiction, education, early childhood develop- 
ment, vocational counseling, job development, vocational training, recreation, 
family planning, and community organization. The programs employ nearly 500 
poor people and serve a poverty population of approximately 30,000 inner-city 
residents. 

As you are aware, in 1967 Congress passed the Green Amendment to the — 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. 'This Amendment was designed to legally 
insure that representatives of the poor would serve on the policy-making bodies 
of Community Action Agencies. It specifically required that at least one-third 
(44) of the directorships of such boards be allocated to representatives of the 
poor. I would like to point out to you that the intent of Congress, in enacting 

a the Green Amendment, was to make certain that the poor, throughout our nation, 
would be entitled to play a meaningful role in determining their own destiny. I 
am happy to note that, as a result of its early experiences, CPI determined that 
the role of the poor, in a policy-making capacity, was essential to the success 
of the community action concept, three years before Congress amended the Eco- 
nomie Opportunity Act. = 

I would now like to direct your attention to the obvious paradox which exists 
between the Congressional intent, concerning the role of the poor in anti-poverty 
programs, and the proposals of the Nixon Administration relating to human 
resource development. In the former instance, the poor are assured, by law, of 
a decision-making role in the entire human resource development process. In 
the latter instance, this role is left to be defined by the whim or option of local 
government, The same local government, which in my community, presently 
evidences a callous disregard for the needs of the poor. 

The Nixon Admiinstration proposes to completely eliminate community action 
programs, It further proposes to replace resources, currently allocated to OEO, 
‘by a vague plan of Federal Revenue Sharing. Further, the Nixon Administration 
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proposes to permit local governments to decide what priorities to ascribe to the 
needs of the poor. In effect, the Nixon Administration’s proposal for Revenue 
Sharing is a cruel hoax on the average taxpayer, as well as the poor. Even the 
most cursory review of the General Revenue Sharing Program, now in effect, 
and the proposed Special Revenue Sharing Programas, will evidence the fact that 
there will not be sufficient resources to even maintain the curent level of human 
resource and economic development programs, much less provide for a vitally 
needed expansion of these programs. President Nixon has betrayed the poor; he- 
has not kept his promise to maintain programs for poor people. But, he has 
insidiously, by means of slight-of-hand tactics, virtually eliminated human re- 
source development programs, by providing inadequate funds and by then having 
the temerity to force local governments to equate the needs of the poor with 
higher taxes. All of these incredible tactics, ladies and gentlemen, are taking 
place in a so-called peace time economy, with the full awareness that local gov- 
ernments are in serious financial trouble and will, unquestionably, use these 
unrestricted revenue sharing sources to stabilize or lower taxes. President Nixon 
has succeeded in just one thing, and that is to shift the responsibility, for the 
elimination of poverty in our Nation, to that segment of government which is 
least equipped and inclined, financially as weil as technically, to deal with it. As 
strange as it may seem, I am compelled to feel sorry for the chief executives of 
the cities and towns of our country who will be forced, in some instances, unwit- 
tingly, to carry with grossly inadequate resources, the tremendous burden of the 
needs of the poor. 

J would like to return, for a moment, to the role of a Community Action 
Program, for I feel, that by so doing, I can best illustrate how community action 
programs have been the advocates of the poor. In New Haven, CPI has carefully 
evaluated the progress of its neighborhood-based: anti-poverty efforts and has 
concluded that they have been successful in attaining their stated goals and 
objectives. Those programs, which have been of little or no suecess, have been 
curtailed. However, these resources have been reallocated, not eliminated as 
proposed by the Nixon Administration. 

Inasmuch as Community Action Agencies are generally not part of the City | 
government, they have been able to function in an apolitical fashion, which I 
believe hag insured their success. Services and resources are not provided on 
the basis of political affiliation or partisan contributions but. rather, upon the 
basis of demonstrated need and the capacity to implement solutions to meet that 
need. However, the Nixon Administration proposes to permit local governments 
to dole out anti-poverty resources like so much political patronage, if resources 
are doled out at all. The Nixon Administration proposes to polarize the com- 
munity, by pitting the average taxpayer and his needs against the needs of the 
poor. Most assuredly, what will result will be the envitable loss of any advocacy 
role within City government concerning the needs of the poor. 

As I mentioned earlier, ladies and gentlemen, the primary reason for the estab- 
lishment of the Community Action Program, as funded by OEO, was to overcome 
the insensitivity and the lack of the capacity to deal with the problems of the 
poor by local government. It is strange, indeed, that in an instant, the Nixon 
Administration concludes that sensitivity is now present at the local govern- 
mental level and that the capacity has now been developed, even though there 
will be insufficient resources to undertake the task. Again, this is part of the 
cruel hoax which the Nixon Admiinstration proposes to foist upon the citizens of 
our Nation. 

Lest I appear to be too critical of local governmental structures, I think it is 
worth noting that there are many local governments which have evidenced an 
awareness of, and sensitivity to, the needs of the poor. However. such concerned 
local governments will find themselves in the unenviable position of having to 
equate the needs of the poor with an increase in property taxes. This certainly 
vee an unfair and politically untenable burden upon concerned local elected 
officials. 

In the City of New Haven, the elected officials have indicated that a portion 
of the $2.9 million in Revenue Sharing funds received by the City, thus far, will 
be utilied to reduce the local property tax. As I previously noted, CPI’s current 
annual budget is $5.5 million. Therefore, it should be apparent to all that there 
is very little possibility that the programs, currenty administered by CPI, will 
be continued under the President’s proposed reordering of social priorities, What 
is not doubtful, however, is the fact that, in the City of New Haven, 11 years 
of meaningful social and economic progress will, in a few short months, be re- 
duced to almost nothing. 
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The elected officials of the City of New Haven have not. developed any plans 
for the continuance of the programs begun by CPI. Further, these same officials 
have evidenced a lack of concern for the problems of the poor and have main- 
tained a closed door policy in this respect. CPI has never received financial as- 
sistance from the City, in order to expand its programs, as has been the case in 

- other communities. By the same token, in an attempt to make the City more 
responsive to the needs of the poor, CPI has provided approximately $1.5 million 
per year to the local government for certain human resource projects. I am 
unhappy to report to you, however, that our investment, in the current City 
administration, has not paid dividends. And, as I noted to vou earlier, it does 
not appear that the Nixon Administration’s approach to the solution of our 
social problems will result in any change in attitude of the elected officials of 
the City of New Haven. It is indeed ironic that a cooperative approach to the 
problems of the poor has not developed between CPI and the current officials of 
our City, particularly when such a productive relationship existed several years 
ago. I make this point to illustrate that the President’s announced policy, con- 
cerning social and economic programs, does not distinguish between communities 
which have developed effective working relationships with the poor and those 
which have completely ignored the problem. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have been a close observer of the urban scéne for the 
past 11 years. Therefore, I feel qualified to state that this country will suffer dire 
consequences in the form of social unrest, or should I say, upheaval, within its 
cities and towns, should the Nixon Administration be permitted to implement 
its senseless and inhumane budgetary recommendations. I call upon the Congress, 
aia this Subcommittee in particular, to use every available mechanism to thwart 
these proposals. I further call upon you, as representatives of the people, to 
act with dispatch and vigor, in order to prevent a feeling of pessimism and dis- 
pair from pervading the families of the 25 million poor in this country. Specif- 

feally. I hereby recommend that OEO be maintained intact, with appropriate 
legislative assurance that it will never again become the scapegoat or stepchild 
of an administration, so long as the problem of poverty remains a reality in this 
great country. 

Thank you for the opportunity of presenting my testimony to you. I shall be 
happy to answer any questions which you may wish to raise at this time. 


Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Marquardt and Mr. Diamond, I have to apologize 
to you. 

We have had such a hectic day. I hope you can come back and speak 

___to us about._this. We have heard many statements here, and we will be 
glad to hear from you at this time or any way you would like to handle 
it. : 

May I say to all of the witnesses, we will keep the record open for 
any statement you would like to enter. If there is any additional 
testimony you would like to offer, we will be very glad to accommodate 

rou. 

: Mr. Diamonp. Mr. Chairman. how long will the record remain open ? 

Mr. Hawxrns. Would a week be all right ? 

Mr. Dramonp. A week will be excellent, sir. 

Mr. Hawkins. We will keep the record open for a week. 

Mr. Marquarpt. Very briefly, I am a yroup vice president with 
Thokol Chemical Corp. over educational development. 

Mr. Diamond is program development educational operations. 
Years ago we initiated new plants in urban areas and ghettos and new 
plants in rural areas, bv assisting in manpower training In every State 
in the ccuntry. In the last 8 years we have had students, adults, chil- 
dren, many babies, in all of the States. We have had trainee 
50 reservations. 

So I mention that only as an overview of our credentials in the 
manpower area. We have trained and assisted in placing over 40.000 
students on to jobs. We have sent. over 500 students on to college and 
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we have also granted thousands of.GED’s and high school diplomas. 

We are here today because we are concerned over what we have 
heard is a very inexcusable cut in the Job Corps budget. 

To reduce the Job Corps from over $200 million. to $121 million 
signifies to us that it is no longer a viable program. 

That this cut is perhaps only step 1 of two cuts for the termina- 
tion of Job Corps. Job Corps serves the 16- to 21-year-old young men 
and ladies across the country who not only need educational and vo- 
cational assistance but assists those who need sociological and psycho- 
logical education. 

‘It is a little bit different from any of the other manpower training 
programs in that it is not just a matter of educational or vocational 
training and placing on a job. These students are absolutely lost to our 
Nation if we do not. give them sociological and psychological training. 
We run a large urban center in Clearfield, Utah, and also a residential 
women’s center in Atlanta, Ga. We have seen the results, George 
Forman is just one of the success stories. There are thousands of suc- 
cess stories of Job Corps that I believe will surface in the weeks to 
come to clarify the return on investment of Job Corps. The Office of 
Management and Budget, I think, has taken some erroneous informa- 
tion that is certainly fragile } in terms of evaluating the effectiveness of 
manpower training. 

They have quoted a review of research on impact on 1 the poor, a staff 
study prepared for the use of the Subcommittee on Fiscal Policy of the 
Joint Economic Committee of the Congress of the United States 
November 20, 1972, as a reference point in the terms of effectiveness 
of Job Corps. The data again I state are very fragile and does not hold 
water. 

It is based on 1966 data. I would certainly like your committee, Mr. 
Chairman, to take a look at the true results of Job Corps, not just in 
terms of jobs, but in terms of the sociological and psychological impacts 

-—- of the program. 

The number of Corpsmen who have gone back into high school or 

coHege, that have gone into the armed services, are all given. 

I will now pass on to Mr. Diamond for a few comments on the 
economic aspects of Job Corps versus other programs and our 
recommendations. 

Mr. Hawuins. Mav I say that if any of the w itnesses have already 
testified and have a time element and wish to leave, it is certainly all 
right to leave. - 

“ ‘Mr. Dramonp. There are many discussions about the high cost of Job 
‘Corps. We can only relate to our, present contracts. Our present con- 
tract. calls for a per-man year cost of $5,277. This is a residential pro- 
gram, doing everything, fixing teeth, providing food, housing, a full 
complete community type of service, full residential as compared to 
some of the others. 

On top of that. must be added approximately $1.200 to cover travel 
and allowance. I am referring to per man-year for a total cost of 

— “S6.477 Even at that figure we ~wust-take-into-consideration that the 
young men and women who go to our centers are there for an average 
of six to seven months so a more true cost is about $3,277. 

On top of that must be added the overhead of the National Joh Corps 
headquarters and the regional offices. 
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But we believe that all agencies supervising servicing manpower 
training programs have similar overheads which are consistent with 
the Job Corps so we are only talking about the operational portion of 
it. That. is a low cost investment. One comment is that people we are 
serving are third and fourth generation welfare recipients. If Job 
Corps does not exist, and these people are not shown a better way of 
life, the only option is to remain on welfare, meet a poverty-stricken 
girl down the street and raise five or six poverty-stricken children and 
the cost is $500 to $600 a year to keep an individual on welfare. 

If a man decides to pick up a gun and hold up the corner grocery 
store, they are caught and put in prison and it costs $29,000 to keep a 
man in prison for a lifetime. Compare that to $2,900 to give him 
vocational education and repay the investment to the community. 

In conclusion, we would urge the continuance of the Job Corps as a 
national program funded in the Federal budget in the amount of at 
least $194 billion to do at least a part of the job that needs to be done. 


Mr. Hawgrns. Thank you. 
I really appreciate the manner in which the witnesses have co- 


operated. I wish to apologize to the last witness who was not heard. I 
understand that you have a statement that we can enter into the record 
in its entirety. 

Mr. CantRELL. I would like to identify myself. I am Daniel Cantrell, 
the current president of the National Association of Health Centers. 
I do have a prepared statement that I would like to enter into the 


record. es 
[The prepared statement follows :] 


STATEMENT OF EF. DANIEL CANTRELL, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
NEIGHBORHOOD HEALTH CENTERS AND PRESIDENT OF MILE SQUARE HEALTH 
CENTER, INC. 


My name is F. Daniel Cantrell. I am President of the National Association of 
Neighborhood Health Centers, which represents more than 300 neighborhood 
health centers around the country and the approximately three million people 
they serve. I am employed as President of one of the largest of these centers, 
Mile Square Health Center, Inc., in Chicago. 

I would like to thank the Committee for this invitation to appear before it on 
ee of the people I represent, and for giving me this opportunity to express our 
views. 

Let me begin by saying that the National Association of Neighborhood Health 
Centers is shocked and dismayed by the efforts of the present Administration 
to arbitrarily dismantle the Office of Economie Opportunity, thus depriving mil- 
lions of poor people across the country of access to the essential services which 
this agency has been providing in an outstanding fashion over the past years. 

The National Association of Neighborhood Health Centers firmly supports the 
testimony and analysis put forth earlier before this Committee by Mr. Wayne 
Kennedy, President of the National Council of OEO Locals, American Federa- 
tion of Government Employees Union, AFICIO. 

We share very strongly the opinion that any attempt to dismantle OEO without 
Congressional approval is in clear violation of federal law und is basically a 
criminal action. : 

In the area of health care, which is of primary concern to our association, 
OEO has pioneered a system of access to the health delivery system for medically 
undeserved persons whose care had previously been episodic or non-existent. 
That system and the lives of millions who have depended on it for their health 
care, is now in grave jeopardy because of the Administration’s decision. 

The current situation has sharply delineated the overriding need for separate 
uniform legislation at the federal level to fund and support the work of neigh- 
borhood health centers. At present, the Administration’s plan calls for transfer- 
ring those health centers funded by OEO to the Department of Health, Educa- 
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tion, and Welfare, which also funds a large number of neighborhood health cen- 
ters. However, there will be no transfer of funds, so that HEW will be forced to 
fund a greatly increased number of facilities without any increase in its budget. 
There can be no speculation about what the inevitable results of such a situation 
must be: Many centers will simply go by the boards, leaving their patients with 
few, if any, alternative sources of health care. In inner city areas it will mean 
going back to hospital emergency rooms. In rural areas it will mean no care at 
all. Those health centers that wil! be able to survive will have no choice but to 
cut back services, There will be fewer physicians, fewer nurses, and less tech- 
nical support. Inevitably there will have to be a breakdown in the quality of 
care which we have been striving over the past eight years to build up. 

We submit for your attention, a position paper on the need for such legislation 
prepared by our Association. 


THE NEED FOR NEIGHBORHOOD HEALTH CENTER LEGISLATION 


Introduction 

During the past six years, almost 300 Neighborhood Health Centers have been 
in operation in 44 states and the District of Columbia. These centers have pro- 
vided comprehensive health services to about 3 million people. The establish- 
ment and operation of these centers has been largely dependent on federal grants 
from these sources: HEW, OEO and more recently, the HUD under the Model 
Cities Program. The present administration has announced that OEO will be 
phased out by the end of this fiscal year and that the OKO comprehensive health 
care center activities will be transferred to HEW. 

To date, Neighborhood Health Centers have received grants through section 
314e of the Health Partnership Act. This section originally authorized the Sur- 
geon General.to make project grants to public and non-profit agencies for pro- 
viding health and health-related services to underserved areas and for developing 
and supporting new health service programs. 

The original purpose of federal funding under 314e was to develop health and 
health-related services. Medicare and Medicaid payments were expected to pro- 
vide adequate financing for the continuing operating costs of the centers, 

This has not proved to be the case. 

“Even the most successful efforts by Health Centers to obtain Medicaid, Medi- 
eare and other private third-party funds have resulted in reimbursements for 
only 5 percent or so of their budgets.” (1) 

States have reduced Medicaid benefits rather than expanding them, and the 
present administration has proposed increasing the co-insurance and deductibles 
for Medicare. In future years, third-party payments from Medicare and Medicaid 
will probably comprise an even smaller percentage of the operating costs for 
Neighborhood Health Centers. 

It.is clear that the Neighborhood Health Centers cannot provide comprehen- 
sive health and health related services without funding from sources other than 
Medicare and Medicaid. If grants were terminated, most centers would close. 
The remaining Centers would be forced to restrict their services to only those 
reimbursable by Medicaid and Medicare. In effect, comprehensive health care 
would be.ended because of the limited benefits provided by third-party payments. 

Section 314e to date has provided most of the necessary funds to develop and 
operate Health Centers. There are two serious limitations to this legislation. 
First of all, existing legislation does not provide for continuing long-term op- 
eration. Second, the grants are for a limited period of time, and funding for 
many Centers will expire at the end of the current fiscal year. Neighborhood 
Health Center grants would then be terminated altogether. 

In order to ensure the ongoing operation of comprehensive health care centers, 
lecislation specifically providing funds for their planning. development and on- 
going operating expenses is required until some form of national health insurance 
is passed. The legislation should provide continuous sunport for Nelehborhnod 
Health Centers until such time as they receive funding from alternative sources 
and as long as there is a demonstrated need for the services they provide. 

More than half a billion dollars has been provided for development and im- 
plementation to Neighborhood Health Centers, other local projects. and children 
and youth services. Without specific legislation for planning, development and 
ongoing operating expenses, this investment in comprehensive health care would 
be wasted if the Denartment of Health. Education, and Welfare terminates the 
grants. New legislation would ensure that the centers could continue to operate. 
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It would also stimulate development of additional comprehensive Health Centers 
in medically underserved areas in all the states. This legislation could either be 
an amendment to 314e or a separate bill. 

The Neighborhood Health Centers have provided services to about 3 million 
people who otherwise would not have obtained services or at best would have ob- 
tained inadequate services. A brief review of their experiences over the past few 
years will indicate general outlines for legislation stimulating the development. 
of new centers and providing funds for continued operation of existing centers. 


Nature of Neighborhood Health Center Programs 


The Neighborhood Health Centers have provided a comprehensive ambulatory 
health care system which encompasses many health and health-related services 
not covered by third-party financing. They have been ablé to provide these serv- 
ices because their funding has not been limited to third-party payments. In addi- 
tion to medical and clinical primary care, centers have provided services such 
as x-rays, laboratory tests, dental care, mental health, home care, drugs and 
glasses, child care, transportation, nutritional, social and educational services 
and home care community outreach services. 

Unlike the fragmented specialty approach found in hospital outpatient services, 
the characteristic orientation of Neighborhood Health Centers has been toward 
treating the whole family in a continuous manner. The emphasis has been on pro- 
viding services for all residents in one setting. 7 

“At the Watts Multipurpose Health Center for example, families receive medi- 
cal care, emergency food allowances, assistance with housing, food purchasing 
and preparation, clothing and furniture purchasing, welfare transportation, em- 
ployment and legal aid,” (2) 

Health care teams working in the Centers coordinate clinical and medical 
services so that multiproblem families can receive help in a comprehensive 
manner, rather than shuttling from agency to agency, or doctor to doctor. 

The Neighborhood Health Centers have been responsive to community needs 
partly because community residents participate on advisory boards and be- 
cause over half the staff of the Centers are residents of poverty neighborhoods.’ 
Community involvement through employment and advisory boards has meant 
that the Centers have emphasized development of services tailored to the in- 
dividual communities’ needs. They have explored new patterns of care and have 
developed new health personnel, for example, family care, nurse practitioners, 
physician assistants and home health care aides. These innovations in staffing 
have enabled the Centers to provide a wide range of services and point the way 
toward developing more economical and efficient delivery systems of health care 
in which doctors and other health professionals are relieved of many time 
consuming tasks and can concentrate their efforts on medical and clinical aspects 
~ of care. 

In addition to providing a family setting for comprehensive, preventive and 
clinical care, the Neighborhood Health Centers have developed on-going links 
to other parts of the health care system. More than half the medical schools in 
the country have been involved in the Center programs. Hospitals in the com- 
munities have participated in setting up referral systems. Other health provider 
organizations such as nursing schools, as well as hospitals and medical schools, 
have’ been active in research and para-professional training. 


Registrants in Neighborhood Health Center Programs 


Neighborhood Health Ceuaters serve persons living in low income urban and 
rural areas. Even in poor neighborhoods, families below the poverty index tend 
to account for only 40-60 percent of the population. The Centers must servé the 
neighborhood as a whole, without regard to income level. Further, it appears that 
the health conditions and practices of neighborhood residents tend to be quite 
similar, regardless of income. (4) - 

The Department of Health, Education ‘and Welfare has not imposed rigid 
income limitations for registrants in its demonstration grants. The participation 
of all residents in a neighborhood is essential because they share common health 
care patterns. Registrants have shown over the past few years that they readily 

adapt to an appointment system and readily participate in decision-making 
about their health care, in particular, the preventive aspects of care. These 
features of Health Center organization correspond to traditional patterns of 
private practice rather than to those of “charity care.” In short, the centers 
have demonstrated that their health care system does not conflict with traditional 
patterns. Consequently, they can serve all neighborhood residents—regardless of” 
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their income or previous source of health care—since there is no conflict in 
delivery patterns. 

A recent study of the OEO Neighborhood Health Care Program shows that 
the Centers registered more than half of all eligible families and two-thirds of 
eligible individuals in their target areas. (5) The percentage of registrants is 
very high since the centers had only been in operation for a few years and 
since some Centers had to close registration due to limited resources. Clearly, 
the Centers have been very effective in their outreach program. 

The data on previous sources of care for these registrants “could very well 
indicate that the Centers were attracting patients away from overcrowded out- 
patient departments and emergency rooms as well as providing care to those 
4avho had not been receiving any, rather than attracting patients away from 
private physicians.” (6) “One-quarter of the registrants indicated that they 
had no usual previous source of care, and about half had used hospital out- 
patient departments as their previous usual source of care. Only one in four 
registrants had previously used a doctor for primary care. Thus it appears that 
the Centers are supplementing rather than competing with existing resources.” 
(7) They are serving people who otherwise would not have received comprehen- 
sive health care. 

A comparison of registrants with non-registrants in neighborhoods served 
by Health Centers indicates that persons most in need of health care use the 
services. (8) - 


Effects and Quality of Care in Neighborhood Health Centers 


There has been general agreement in the studies on Neighborhood Health———-—————_ 


Centers that “the Centers are generally doing as well as other care systems and 
much better on a number of parameters, particularly those that reflect provision 
of more than crisis oriented care.”(9) The Centers put considerable emphasis 
on preventive caré, since many conditions, if treated early enough, will not re- 
quire hospitalization. 

A study covering 21 Health Centers shows that Center users received more 
care for health problems, “more shots and examinations, had a more recent dental 
check, and had required less emergency care than either non-users or the control 
group.” (10) These preventive health care measures provided by the Centers can 
be expected to reduce hospitalization as well as use of emergency rooms. 

-In the private sector, two pre-paid programs emphasizing preventive and pri- 
mary care, HIP and Kaiser, have demonstrated that this care results in signifi- 
cantly lower hospitalization rates as well as lower surgery rates. Studies on the 
effects of care at the Neighborhood Health Centers have also indicated that the 
use of hospitalization has decreased. For example, “in the Columbia Point Health 
Program it was calculated that inpatient usage at Boston City Hospital declined 
41 per cent during the first year of operation of the Program and an additional 
75 per cent during the second year for a total reduction of 84 per cent com- 
pared to the year prior to the opening of the Center. It was concluded that 
one of the most important reasons for this dramatic drop in inpatient utili- 
zation was the Program’s effect in preventing conditions from becoming seri- 
ous enough to require hospitalization.”(11) Studies on hospitalization rates 
for projects in Boston, Portland, Oregon, and Mile Square Health Center in 
Chicago also indicate a dramatic decrease in hospital rates. 

One of the.problems of most third-party benefits is precisely that they cover 
more expensive services, particularly hospitalization and in many cases emer- 
gency room visits, rather than providing benefits for primary care. This coverage 
leads to incentives to use these more expensive services, resulting in distortion 
of utilization. The Neighborhood Health Centers provide primary, clinical and 
medical services at no cost, thus removing the incentives to use more expensive 
services. Since the Centers have removed financial barriers to obtaining ambula- 
tory services, registrants use these services. The incentive to use hospital services 
has been effectively removed. The total cost of health care is thereby lowered. 

In terms of human costs of sickness, effective primary care coupled with health- 
related services for registrants have led to an overall improvement. in the life of 
each family and individual. 


Costs and Expenditures 

Comprehensive medical health care at Neighborhood Centers—with general 
medicine, pediatrics, obstetrics and gynecology, mental heatlh and dentistry as 
components can provide treatment for an estimated 80 per cent of family ill- 
ness.(12) In addition, preventive services further reduce the incidence of seri- 
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ous illness requiring hospitalization. Home-health visits by center personnel to 
the chronically ill also tend to reduce hospitalization. In short, improved ambu- 
latory care can lower the total health dill of our nation. Studies comparing the 
cost of providing ambulatory care at Neighborhood Health Centers and at hos- 
pital out-patient departments indicate that Neighborhood Health Centers pro- 
vide as high or higher quality care at competitive costs.(13) “From the stand- 
point of the quality of services, volume and use of services, and costs, the Neigh- 
borhood Health Center is viable and cost efficient.” (14) 

Centers have developed many innovative approaches to reducing the cost of 
health care. First of all, para-medical personnel have successfully provided many 
services which doctors have traditionally provided in other settings, thereby re- 
ducing costs. In Pittsburgh, 96% of long-term care management was provided 
by home health workers in the first quarter of 1972, and Charleston, Albany, and 
Orange-Chatham also have frequently used nurses and other personnel for this 
type-of care.(15) Several Centers have also used non-physician personnel exten- 
sively in providing episodic care.(16) Most of the OEO Centers in the first quarter 
of 1972 used nurses and other personnel for medical preventive care at least 25 
per cent of the time. Orange-Chatham, Albany and Charles Drew used nurses 
and other personnel for medical preventive care for more than 80 per cent of the 
encounters. (17) 

These innovations in health care have enabled Centers to use their physicians 
more effectively, thereby lowering costs per encounter. For example, at the Dr. 
Martin Luther Kitig Jr. Health Center in New York City, nurses and nurse 
providers are employed in almost one-quarter of all medical encounters. “Their 
cost declines from $28.38 to $21.79 when the influence of these non-physicians 
medical providers is included.” (18) 

Neighborhood health services have developed new modes of health care suited 
to the particular needs of an individual community. Sanitarians have been used 
in Mississippi. In New York City, registrants have received help in ensuring 
that owners eliminate dangerous health hazards such as lead-based paint in 
apartments. New types of personnel have been developed to provide these essen- 
tial health-related services. In the case of lead-poisoning, the more traditional 
out-patient delivery systems have typically treated affected children but have 
not provided health-related services to eliminate the source of the medical prob- 
lem, the lead-based paint. Response through health-related services to specific 
neighborhood problems has been an important feature of Neighborhood Health 
Center care and undoubtedly has lowered the potential costs of health care 
through prevention. 

Innovations in programs have also led to personnel innovations. New health 
personnel have been developed such as nurse practitioners and physician assist- 
ants enabling Centers to use nurses and doctors more effectively. The Centers 
have been involved in conjunction with hospitals and medical schools in training 
their personnel and, moreover, have devoted considerable attention to developing 
health career ladders, and new supervisory personnel. They are experimenting 
with new approaches that could lead to modification of the traditional rigid 
hierarchy characteristic of health field. Such structures inhibit progress toward 
the goal of providing competent, efficient health care at low cost. 

There is general agreement that the costs for services provided by Neighhor- 
hood Health Centers are competitive with other ambulatory care systems. Not 
only have innovations in program and personnel led to efficient provision of 
health services, but also the utilization of doctor services has remained at levels 
generally lower than the national average of 4.6 doctor visits per person per 
year. (19) In fact, approximately two-thirds of OKO Neighborhood Health Cen- 
ters reported an average of less than 8 doctor visits per registrant per year. (20) 
For most of these Centers. less than 10 per cent of registrants had three or more 
doctor visits in the first quarter of 1972, (21) and a significant number of high- 
frequency users were women of child-bearing age. (22) 

In short, the complete removal of financial barriers to health care haa not 
resulted in aver-utilization of services, and this finding has important implica- 
tions for National health care planning. 

As previously noted, Neighborhood Health Centers have obtained funds from 
various sources. More than half of all funds have been in the form of grants 
from HEW and OEO. For 21 OEO centers “the percentage of third-narty funds 
for the Centers ranged from a low of 43.6%, with a median value of 11.6%”. (23) 
In addition to these sources of income, “three centers had as manv as 5 non- 
OEO sources of income (excluding third-party sources) ; 6 had no outside source 
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of income. The average number of non-OEO sources of income was approxi- 
mately 2.” (24) 

Although federal grants provide most of the centers’ income, they have also had 
other sources of income. Their experience in using multiple sources of income 
indicates that when national health insurance is enacted, they will have no dif- 
ficulty in transferring to a new source of income. 


THE NEIGHBORHOOD HEALTH CENTER EXPERIENCE TO DATE: A BRIEF SUMMARY 
OF FINDINGS 


The Centers have only been operating for a few years, but they have already 
demonstrated their potential for developing new ways to deliver efficient health 
and health related services which will ultimately reduce the nation’s health care 
bill. Some of their accomplishments are: 

_. providing high quality primary and comprehensive care ; 

providing care at costs at least as competitive as traditional modes of 
ambulatory care ; 

supplementing other health care systems in their areas ; 

reducing hospitalization rates and emergency room visits through pro- 
viding excellent preventive care ; 

providing services to two million people in underserved rural and urban 
areas; 

responding effectively to particular health care needs of individual neigh- 
borhoods ; . 

developing program features such as appointments and one-step ambula- 
tory care and use of the same doctor for each family. These features are. 
consistent with middle-class health care patterns ; 

reaching more than half of their targeted populations ; 

demonstrating that removal of financial barriers to care does not result 
in over-utilization of services ; 

involving their registrants in health maintenance and health education: 

coordinating programs with other health providers such as hospitals and 
mental health services ; - 

developing training programs for new para-professional personnel and 
working with medical and nursing schools on training programs ; 

employing para-professionals extensively in provision of long-term, epi- 
sodic and preventive care, thereby lowering the cost of care; . 

coordinating multiple sources of funding: 

investigating new ways of lowering the costs of health care. 
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Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Cal Thanks to all the witnesses, 
I regret that we had to rush this but I think you understand that we 
are running against time. 

At this point in the record I would like to enter several statements 


concerning OEO. 
EIGHT NORTHERN INDIAN PUEBLOS COUNCIL, 
San Juan Pueblo, N. Mez., February 15, 1973. 


Representative AUGUSTUS HAWKINS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Sir: According to the economic report you are conducting hearings on 
the Office of Economic Opportunity Programs. We, from the Eight Northern 
Indian Pueblos, feel very strongly about OEO. We believe that the passage of the 
OEO act was one of the greatest legislatures to be passed by the U.S. Govern- 
ment, therefore we want OEO to continue serving the poor. 

We respectfully request that you include in your hearings the information 
enclosed with this letter. a 

Respectfully yours, 
HERMAN AGoyo, 
Executive Dircctor. 


EIGHT NORTHERN INDIAN PUEBLOS COUNCIL, 
San Juan Pueblo, N. Mea. 
Hon. Senator JoE Montoya, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Montoya: Over 100 years through the Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Federal officials did the planning and thinking for the Indian people. In short, 
we had little or no voice in determining our own destinies. Then, in 1964, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity Act was passed by Congress. Although, the Act 
was not especially designed for Indians, the Act was just what the “doctor 
ordered.” The principles embodied in the Act and its challenges were readily 
accepted by the Indian people. If there is any group of people who have benefited 
from OEO, it has been the Indian people. It is our firm conclusion that OEO 
liberated the Indians from the bondage of Bureau paternalism. President Nixon 
claims that Community Action Programs to a large extent have failed and for 
this reason OEO will end after fiscal year 1974. The President “also proposes to 
end direct Federal funding of Indian Community Action Agencies. Instead, grants 
will be made directly to tribal councils” and the programs administered by HEW. 

Senator you should know that the Community Action Agencies (CAA) are 
the tribal Councils and many of the Personnel in the OEO Indian Desk are 
Indians. And the non-Indians working for the Indian Desk outside of Bureau 
employees have considerable years of experience working with us and should 
Indian programs be transferred to HEW, the least we can expect, is for everyone 
presently under the OKO Indian Desk to be given the opportunity to continue 
working with the agency. 

Indian community Action Programs are a success and this was possible only 
through the dedicated efforts of past and present OEO Indian Desk Officials. 
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‘Our first preference is for all of OEO to continue its mission and not be dis- 
mantled but if this should not be possible we ask you to earnestly and force- 
_.fully. fight for our behalf to keep the present structure (philosophy, funding 
guidelines and personnel) intact under another agency. 

Enclosed for your information is a copy of “Indian Renaissance” which tells 
the story of Eight Northern Pueblos. 


Sincerely 
F Gov. PAUL TAFOYA, 


Chairman. 
Gov. JoE ROMERO, 
Vice Chairman. 
Gov. ERNEST MIRABAL, 
Gov. Tom ROMERO, 
Gov. JUAN B. AQUINO, 
7 Gov. JoE I. Lopez, 
HERMAN AGOYO, 
Ezecutive Directors. 


PvuEBLO RENAISSANCE 


(By Scottie King) 


In the United States today, Indian Renaissance is an expression heard across 
the tTand. Never in all the years since the late nineteenth century, when the 
Federal Government reduced Indian tribal lands to the limits of reservations 
under the Bureau of Indian Affairs, has there been such a stirring of life among 
the Indian people. Under the reservation system as administered, they suffered 
extreme. economic and cultural attrition. But today Indians from coast to coast 
are finding among themselves the qualities of perception, initiative, inventiveness, 
and sustained energy that go into self-determination. 

One of the more notable achievements among Indian efforts to gain control of 
~ their own destinies is the self-help program. begun in 1965 by the united efforts 
of the eight northernmost and poorest of what are locally called the Rio Grande 
Pueblos of New Mexico. That word “United” is important. In the past, Indian 
tribes have formed political alliances, such as that of the Iroquois Nation, but 
in general they are not noted for uniting with one another, and never for mutual 
economic benefit. And each Pueblo, though similar in culture to the others, has 
throughout history considered itself a separate tribe with its own tribal council, 
and they so regard-themselves-today. Not since 1680, when they allied to drive 
the Spanish out of New Mexico and keep them out for twelve years, have they 
united so successfully. Their leader at that time was-a man from San Juan 
Pueblo named Popé. In their fight today for economic and cultural survival, their 
leader is again a man from San Juan. 

But first, a simplified history. Historians disagree on the date of origin of the 
Pueblo Indians, but all concur that they are descendants of the Basketmakers, the 
people of the ancient Anasazi culture, believed by some scholars to have evolved 
around 350 A.D. In any case, the Pueblos are one of the oldest peoples in the 
United States. The Classic Age of the Great Pueblos, huge honeycombs of stone 
community houses, some of them sheltering upwards of one thousand persons, 
may have been around A.D. 1100-1300, toward the end of which the sites of 
today were settled. The Pueblo people have survived much; drought so severe 
it should have killed them off, Apache, Navajo, and Comanche raiders, and 
Spanish and U.S. conquerors. It is an awesome record. . 

Their strength has served them well. For unlike many other North American 
Indian tribes, who are forced to migrate long distances to strange country, 
the Pueblos still live in their native land. even if on reservations. Their land, 
based on seventeeth century Spanish grants, is rugged and starkly beautiful, 
a semidesert, where giant mesas striped the colors of Indian corn and high, dra- 
matic. blue mountains seem only to emphasize the immense space around them 
rather than to fill it. In summer, the fields and cottonwood trees along the Rio 
Grande draw a broad deep green line north-south through the center of the 
landscape. 

Because of their early and continued civilization, the Pueblo’s cultural heri- 
tage is unusually rich in the craft arts and religious ceremonials. They excelled 
at pottery, and still do, wove colored cotton cloth, fashioned turquoise necklaces- 
containing thousands of stones, grew corn, beans, squash, and cotton. spent 
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much time in religious observances, and organized their society so that no one 
was oppressed and everyone had enough to eat and wear. 

Their situation in modern times has been very different. Unskilled at the white 
man’s technology, many have been unable to find steady employment. In 1965. 
when the present program began, the combined resident population of the eight 
pueblos totaled 4,304. The unemployment level stood at 50 per cent, and 78% per 
cent of the families had incomes averaging less than the $3,000 a year considered 
to be the poverty level in the United States. The majority of the old traditional 
adobe houses, although soinetimes in pleasant locations, were in dire need of 
repair and modernization. “Substandard” is the word. 

All this means that skilled or ambitious young peeple tended to go away 
and stay away. As a result, the religious lore and ceremonies were not being 
taught to younger apprentices by the tribal elders. Silversmiths and weavers 
had ceased to practice their arts. Among young people who did stay, the domi- 
nant society has had such an impact that the young grew up ignorant of their 
Indian culture. 

But attrition ts being reversed, and new interest enlivens the Pueblo people. 

While divergent segments of the outside culture bewailed the plight of the 
poor Indian and did nothing about it, or bemoaned the misuse of government 
money in poverty programs, the eight northern Pueblos began to apply for grants 
of that government money, hired technical assistance leadership, and put it all to 
good use. The tribal councils of San Juan, Tesuque, Nambé, San Ildefonso, 
Pojoaque, Santa Clara, Taos, and Picuris united for the first time in modern 
history to form the Eight Northern Indian Pueblos Council (ENIPC). The 
native language of the first six is Tewa, of the latter two, Tiwa. 

Today they have a united Community Action Program (CAP), funded primarily 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity, but also by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, the Economic Development Administration, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, and other agencies of the same government that got the Indian 
into his present predicament. ENIPC-CAP is the prototype and was the source 
of technical assistance for the program of six of the Southern Pueblos, which have 
since united. 

ENIPC-CAP’S purpose is to restore the quality and wholeness of life in the 
Pueblos. Several programs are aimed at getting young people involved in their 
communities. Others work to improve economic opportunity and just plain 
physical comfort for adults as soon as possible. Long-range economic development 
to provide jobs on the reservations will also enhance Indian well-hejng. 

An outstanding economic result of the CAP approach is Northern Pueblos Enter- 
prises, Inc. Incorporated in May 1971 by ENIPC with one thousand shares at 
one dollar a share, and funded in June 1971 with a $65.000 business development 
grant from the Bureau of Indian Affairs and $10,000 from ENIPC-CAP, the 
Enterprises began producing adobe bicoks almost at once, began a training pro- 
gram for Indian construction workers, who put up the ten greenhouses in which 
the hydroponics vegetable-growing industry is getting into full swing, and 
originated a tourist program that has attracted international attention. : 

Many people have had a part in this development, but the prime mover is 
the man who is now executive director of the Eight Northern Indian Pueblos 
Community Action Program, Herman Agoyo. From San Juan Pueblo, he is a 
tall, lean, serious young man in his thirties, whose administrative style is relaxed 
and understated. He is remarkably unassuming and tends to divert credit to 
others rather than to take it himself. One has to ask around to learn what an 
influence he is in Pueblo Indian affairs and how many advisory boards he sits 
on, When he answers the phone in CAP headquarters at San Juan Pueblo, he 
may converse in English, his native Tewa, or some combination. Like most In- 
dian leaders in New Mexico he is bilingual (some add Spanish and are trilingual). 
Andi like many young men. Indian or not, he tends to dress in a casual mod fashion. 

He did not set out to be the technical assistance expert he has become. An 
athlete, he went to Manhattan College in New York to play on the baseball and 
baskeball teams and major in physical education. After graduating in 1958. 
he returned to San Juan, coached and played on the Pueblo baseball team (he’s 
a pitcher), and became well known in the All Indian Pueblo Baseball League. For 
the next seven years, he worked at several jobs—a Pueblo recreation program. 
selling encyclopedias, teaching—got drafted out of graduate school, and served 
a hitch in the army. 

He also participated in tribal government and served as lieutenant governor of 
San Juan. More important, he perceived that if Indians were ever to improve their 
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lot, they had to-help themselves. In 1965, he was invited to join the Arizona 
State University Indian Coramunity Project, which offered technical assistance 
to Indians, teaching them how to apply for government grants and set up pro- 
grams, After training, Agoyo worked with all nineteen Pueblos and the two 
Apache groups (Jicarilla and Mescalero) in New Mexico. 

By the time the governors of the cight northern Pueblos had established the 
precedent of meeting regularly to talk over their problems, a Head. Start school 
had been opened at Tesuque, and Sante Clara had hired an Anglo (the usual 
term for English-speaking Caucasians in New Mexico) named Bill Williams as a 
program development officer. Under his direction, six Pueblos got Department of 
Labor grants for Neighborhood Youth Corps programs, getting high school 
students out-of-school jobs such as working on community projects or train- 
ing with public agencies, Agoyo gives Williams a great deal of credit for recog- 
nizing that before any program could be truly effective, all eight Pueblos 
had to be involved. Williams and Agoyo together set up the eight northern 
Pueblos organization in 1965 while Agoyo was with the Indian Action Agency. 

Since then, ENIPC has controlled the whole effort. From 1965 to 1967, it 
employed Williams as che first CAP director. James Hena of Tesuque, now 
executive assistant to Louis Bruce, Commissioner of Indian Affairs in Wash- 
ington, D.C., succeeded Williams, followed by Edward Cata of San Juan, and 
then Agoyo in 1970. At the time, Agoyo lived in Albuquerque to allow his wife 
to finish her master’s degree at the University of New Mexico and drove the 
seventy-five miles to Pojoaque every day. They have now moved back to San 
Juan. 

Like the measures taken by many other Indians, the Pueblo people’s “tribal 
solutions to tribal problems” are far removed from the sweeping panaceas proj- 
ected by the progenitors of the Great Society. Programs are small and each 
tribal council decides which one it wants and how it wants to implement them. 
Each Pueblo has its own CAP office, but all programs are administered at the 
top by CAP headquarters. 

To begin with, the Head Start schools, familiarize preschoolers not only with 
books and the idea of going to school, but also with Indian culture. “The main- - 
stream culture has made such inroads that our big problem is to bring Jndianness 
back into the Pueblos,” said pretty young Malinda Pekarcik of Santa Clara;-—- 
who directs the Head Start program. Teachers are salaried but not necessarily 
accredited; good teaching is the premium value. During their month’s training 
each summer in Sante Fe, teachers, teacher aides, and cooks learn about dolls 
and pupperty, beadwork, weaving, pottery and other crafts, and nutrition. Silk- 
screen printing using Indian designs has been one of the crafts. Teachers must 
speak Tewa or Tiwa. Both languages are being introduced in Pueblo elementary 
schools, which children attend until junior high school. 

Pueblo junior high and high school students are. bused to public schools in 
nearby communities. Under youth development, CAP sponsors a work-study pro- 
gram for them, offering jobs at school or in the community. They might help 
grade papers, work with their Pueblo’s community action director, or in the 
home improvement program. They produce the CAP newsletter Indian Forerun- 
ner. In summer, college students join them; last summer seventy-seven young 
people were enrolled in the program. They are paid $1.45 an hour. 

After-school tutoring is also available in study centers in each Pueblo. Be- 
gun as an Office of Economic Opportunity program, the sessions are cpen to any- 
one, local teachers are the tutors, and the centers are now being carried by the 
schools. - 

To find and advise young Indians who can and want to go to college the talent 
search director, Ramos Sdénchez, sends four counselors into public vocational 
and high schools to work with existing services. Now in its second year, the talent 
search has expanded from the eight Pueblos to serve all the Pueblos and the 
Apaches. Agoyo’s off-the-cuff estimate is that 40 per cent of the Indian high 
school graduates they contact now go to college. The staff operates out of two 
Offices, one in San Juan and one in Albuquerque. 

Training adults in skills that prepare them for jobs near home is a major goal. 
Rather than pay them a lot of money and send them to school in big cities as 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs has done, CAP’s vocational educational program 
pays them stipends of $128 a month, sends them to business and vocatlonal 
schools in nearby Espanola and Santa Fe. For on-the-job training, CAP pays 


‘half the training expense, the participating business the other half. A full-time 


counselor both recruits people to take courses and helps them find jobs after- 
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ward. Most trainees are in their thirties. Now in its second year, the program. 
has helped 174 people. They work in Los Alamos, Santa Fe, or Albuquerque. 
Northern Pueblos Enterprises has picked up some of them. 

Alcoholism, a problem with nearly all Indian groups, plagues the Pueblos, 
too. CAP’s counselors are themselves ex-alcoholics who have been both patients 
and counselor trainees in a treatment center for alcoholics. People who know 
how it feels meet with clients in their homes and try to persuade them to go: 
to a treatment center. When they return home, the counselors try to find them 
jobs. 

One of the most enthusiastically received projects has been home improvement. 
Even though the Bureau of Indian Affairs furnished the materials, a few indi- 
viduals were so eager for work to begin, they bought the materials themselves 
rather than wait. The project provided job experience as well as roof repairs, 
bathrooms, plastering for outside walls, and many other things that make a 
house liveable. But much more remains to be done in all the Pueblos. 

Results sometimes are not the ones CAP had in mind. For example, adult 
education offered people a chance to earn their high school equivalency diplomas. 
To attract them to register, arts and crafts courses were given in addition to 
academic courses. As it turned out, not many completed their diplomas—but 
they opened three arts and crafts cooperatives. In Taos, Nambe, and San Juan, 
artists bring their work in, price it, the co-op gets 15 or 20 per cent for handling 
it, the creator receives the rest. It is a far advance over the outside world, 
where the Indian craftsman is still paid only a small amount of the price his 
often exeellent art commands on the commercial market. ~ 

San Juan Co-op has started a silversmith’s class and has the money for its 
own building. Taos weaving classes are reviving the ancient art of making cloth 
from rabbit hair. Feared to be a lost art among the Pueblos, weaving has also 
sprung alive at Santa Clara. Pueblo pottery, superb for centuries, continues to- 
flourish and ranks among the collector’s items in contemporary Indian art. 

Offers of gifts and assistance come to CAP from unexpected sources. An 
affiliation with the Los Angeles YMCA brought a gift of forty. Honda Mini- 
bikes, which were divided among the Pueblos and integrated into the youth 
program. A Santa Fe architect has donated a thousand hours of his time. 

Volunteers from the VISTA (Volunteers in Service to America) division of the: 
U.S. Government agency ACTION are a help. At San Ildefonso, the instructors are 
VISTA volunteers who are members of the tribe. Another part of their diverse 
task is to learn to read and write Tewa, much more widely spoken than read 
and written, for which they earn credits at the College of Santa Fe. They may 
subsequently teach it to others. The VISTA-manned Design Center affiliated with 
the University of New-Mexico Department of Architecture has designed several 
projected buildings, including a new CAP headquarters to be constructed in 
Pueblo style in San Juan. 

This is only the beginning. Plans for major economic development on the eight 
reservations are headed by Edward W. Smith, an Anglo, whose excitement over: 
the many development possibilities is contagious. His highest priority is the 
necessary comprehensive planning to determine which Jands con best be used for 
agriculture, industry, recreation. and so on, to ascertain community needs, such 
as restoration of the Pueblos, and to draw up a master plan for utilities. The aim 
is to develop a viable Pueblo economy with completely Indian-owned and operated 
businesses and industry. 

Scenie’ areas are found on nearly all the reservations. Recreation spots for 
picnicking, fishing. and sometimes camping: are a popular and fairly quick 
method of gaining income. Tesuque’s plans for its campground near the main high- 
way at Camel Rock, built at what was already a well-used tourist stop, include 
preserving the unusual but crumbling rock. Recreation sites are planned for 
Nambé Falls at Nambé, for the cottonwood grove along the Rio Grande at San 
Juan, and in Santa Clara Canyon. 

A museum is projected for picturesque Puyé, where the ancestors of the Santa 
Clara people lived as cliff dwellers long ago. Picuris is already establishing a 
museum. The eight Pueblos would like to put a youth camp on that reservation 
when they can find funding. A fish hatchery or trout farm would be a natural for 
that area. Smith said. San Juan plans a tree and plant nursery to include a 
Christmas tree farm and landscaping service. 

Many companies show interest in locating on Pueblo Indian land. bnt the tribal 
councils are taking their time about accepting any. About half a dozen small 
industrtes—boat building. precision machine parts, lumber, tableware, mica and 
pumice processing—are already in operation. 
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“A computer industry, maybe would be good.” said Smith. “But we don’t want 
time-clock-punching, indoor, noisy industries for Indians. Outdoor kinds of in- 
dustry are best. Arts and crafts, of course, are to be built up strongly.” 

Tiny Pojoaque Pueblo, led by its former director of development, Tony 
Gutiérrez, has become the center of ENIPC’s own fledgling industrial park, 
called Pueblo Plaza, where Northern Pueblos Enterprises has its headquarters. 
The Pojoaque Tribal Council leases the land to Enterprises for 1 per cent of the 

rofit. ee 
Enterprises’ general manager is Harold Martinez, a witty, outspoken, young 
(thirties) Spanish-American from Espafiola. Like Herman Agoyo, his original 
life plan was far different from the way it worked out. He majored in foreign 
affairs at the University of New Mexico, but almost immediately after graduating 
he got involved in administration and planning in local government, industry, 
and government-funded self-help programs, some of the latter including Indians. 

Wheir Martinez was hired in June 1971 he figured the Enterprises had only a 
8 per cent chance of success based on conventional economic indicators. “We had 
to make it or break it in ninety days,” he said. “That’s all we had the money for.” 
Today it looks as if they’ve made it. They will need outside funding for some 
time yet, but they already have some income, and their goal of becoming a profit- 
making business is in sight. 

Their Indian Action Team provides an eighteen-month course to teach Indians 
eonstruction trades. In classes, on-site instruction. and on-the-job training they 
learn about heavy equipment, mechanics, masonry, steel work, carpentry, elec- 
trical work—whatever they need to know. Trainees built Enterprises head- 
quarters out of adobe blocks made by their own Native Products Division. 
Trainees also put up the greenhouses for Hydroponics, Ine. 

Native Products turns out vigas (wooden poles) for roof supports and about 
ten thousand adobe blocks a day for Enterprises’ use and for sale to the general 
public. In eight of its greenhouses, Hydroponics, Inc., is growing tomatoes, aiming 
for three hundred thousand pounds a year. In the two others they will experi- 
ment with other crops—melons, chili, cabbage, lettuce, corn—to see which grow 
hest in a hydroponic mix and which can be marketed successfully. Magic Indian 
Gardens is their trade mark. They sell greenhouses as well as vegetables. When . 
the fertile liquid that grows the crops needs to be changed, it will be used to 
landseape the grounds or sold. 

The Enterprises construction company does much of the building on the Pueblos 
and will do more when a projected 125 badly needed new houses are funded. 
They will, of course, be built of the Enterprises’ own adobe blocks by Indian 
workers, 

Enterprises’ most publicized venture is the tour program. Directed by Rita 
Dickey, a striking Anglo woman of endless energy, the tourism division offers 
several ways to tour New Mexico with Indians as guides. There is the six-day 
tour by ten-passenger limousine from Albuquerque, a two-day tour, and guide 
service by the hour for travelers who bring their own cars. The six-day offering is 
unique in the United States. Guests are transported through one of the most 
picturesque parts.of New Mexico. They stop in interesting hostelries and 
restaurants and partake of all three of New Mexico’s major cultures, Anglo, 
Spanish, and Indian, sometimes in private homes. 

Begun with a $55,000 grant from the Four Corners Regional Commision, the 
tour program has caught the imagination of travel agents and airlines, and in- 
quiries have poured in from all over the United States and foreign countries. 
Travel agents or the New Mexico State Tourism Division can supply detailed 
information. 

Obviously, the new Pueblo alliance is well on its way to stimulating a renais- 
sance along the Rio Grande. There is no lack of ideas, energy, or concrete results. 
Dedication and enthusiasm are rampant among the staff, both Indian and non- 
Indian. They and ENIPC together have cut unemployment to 22 per cenf> reduced 
arts and crafts. Possibly best of all, they have inspired hope in the people and a 
the number of family incomes under $3,000 a year to 47 ner cent and revived 
new pride in Indian life. Key religious leaders still have few apprentices, but 
some of them are resorting to tape recordings to preserve their knowledge. The 
resident population has increased to 5,464, only part of it through birthdate. 
More young people are staying, and some of those who left have come back. 

Herman Agoyo just this year decided to give up the last name Cata, by which 
he has always been known, in favor of his grandfather’s Tewa name, Agoyo 
(Star). It is a small gesture, but a significant one, and helps to illustrate his 
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own personal commitment to the restoration of Indian life, His feeling becomes 
even more apparent when, speaking of the ENIPC-CAP approach, he says, ‘‘a pro- 
gram like ours places Red Power where it belongs—in the hands of the tribal 
councils.” 





HOvSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 15, 1973. 
Hon. Cart D. PERKINS, 
Chairman, House Education and Labor Committee, Rayburn House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN PERKINS: Enclosed is a copy of the letter I have recently re- 
ceived from one of my constituents, Mrs. Irene Speed. 

Please give Mrs. Speed’s views serious consideration and include her letter 
as part of the permanent record when hearings are held on the antipoverty 
program and other Federal social service programs which benefit Senior Citizens, 
handicapped, and needy people. 

Your kind cooperation and assistance in this important matter is greatly 
appreciated. 

With best wishes, I am . a 


Sincerely yours, 
CHABLES J. CARNEY, 
Congresman, 19th Ohio District. 





Younestown, OnI0, February 13, 1973. 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN CHARLES CARNEY: I am asking you to please ask that 
there be no curbing of existing federal funded programs. The poverty program 
social services, senior citizens programs and others. - 

Congressman Carney, would you please have this letter put in the Congressional 
Record. 

The poverty program could be revised to put more benefits to take care of the 
poor such as senior citizens the disabled and our handicapped. 

The cities also should be contacted to ask for a portion of the revenue sharing 
funds. Thank you in advnce for your consideration of the above letter. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. IRENE SPEED. 





HOvUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., March 7, 1973. 
Hon, Cart D. PERKINS, 
Chairman, House Committee on Education and Labor, Rayburn House Office 
Building, Washington, D.O. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: Enclosed is a copy of the letter I have recently received 
from one of my constituents, Mr. Arlette Gatewood, concerning proposed cuts in 
Federal aid for many social service programs, 

I would be grateful if you would make Mr. Gatewood’s letter a part of the per- 
manent record when Committee hearings are held on social service education 
programs. 

Your assistance in this matter is appreciated. 

With best wishes, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES J. CARNEY, 
Congressman, 19th Ohio District. 


\ ’ Younestown, Ouro, Afarch 2, 1978. 
Hon. CHARLES CARNEY, 
19th District Congressman 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Sire: As a member of the Joint Planning Council for Model Cities in 
Youngstown, serving my second term as Vice Chairman, I am privileged to have 
been chosen as the delegate to the Region V Board of Directors representing 
Youngstown. 

We are very disturbed to hear of the number of “cuts” that will be made in 
various Social Programs that are beneficial to the poor, the senior citizens, and 
the programs that will benefit the returning servicemen. I know the many advan- 
tages of the programs and the accomplishments that have been achieved, in 
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Youngstown and other cities, due to these programs. Therefore, as the delegate 
representing Youngstown, I am asking that you use your power to stop the steps 
that are being taken so that these programs will continue. 

The programs that I am referring to are the Emergency Employment Act, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, Urban Renewal, Model Cities, Construction of 
Hospitals and Health Clinics, federal aid to education and libraries, Water and 
Waste Disposal Grants, Veterans Benefits and Medicare. 

If our government Administration truly believes in the motto “of the people, by 
the people, and for the people”, all of these programs will be restored. 

In conclusion I am asking that this letter be read in the Congressional Record. 

Thank you for your past and present concern. 

Sincerely 
Mr. ABLETTE GATEWOOD. 


Mr. Hawxrns. That concludes the hearing for February 8, 1973. 
[ Whereupon at 5 :10 p.m. the hearing was closed. | 
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PROPOSED ELIMINATION OF OEO AND RELATED 
LEGISLATION 


oem eS 


ESTABLISHMENT OF A LEGAL SERVICES CORPORATION 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1973 


Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON EpUCATION AND Lapor, 
Washington, D.C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 10 a.m. in room 
2175 Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins 
[chairman of the subcommittee] presiding. 

Present: Representatives Hawkins, Mink, Clay, Chisholm, Benitez, 
Steiger, and Bell. 

Also present: Representatives Perkins, Thompson, Ford, Meeds, 
Quie, Ashbrook, re Kemp. 

Mr. Hawkins. The Subcommittee on Equal Opportunities of the 
House Committee on Education and Labor is now im order. 

This is & continuation of hearings begun the 7th and 8th of this 
month. We will forego any opening statement this morning. 

This morning we will be first to invoke the 5-minute rule on the 
members and to proceed just as expeditiously as possible. 

It is the intent of the Chair to continue the hearings through the 
noon recess to try to finish in the early afternoon. 

It may be possible or necessary to take a 15- or 20-minute recess 
sometime during the morning session. May I caution those who are 
seated in the room to continue to occupy ‘heir seats, if they want to 
keep them, because there will be no reserved seats. 

_ The committee will hear this morning from Mr. Howard Phillips, the 
Acting Director of the U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity. The 
prepared statement of Mr. Phillips is in the Members’ folders. 

Mr. Phillips, may I welcome you. I realize that your busy schedule 
does not allow you to spend much time in these hearings, but we felt 
that it was extremely desirable at this juncture of the war against 
poverty to hear from you, as the Acting Director of this agency. And 
it is our pleasure to welcome you to the subcommittee. 

Your statement in its entirety will be entered in the record at this 

int, - 

{ The statement referred to follows :] 

STATEMENT OF Howarp PHILLIPS, ACTING Director, U.S. OFrFIcE oF ECONOMIC 
‘OPPORTUNITY - 


In the President’s human resources radio address of February 24, he spelled 
out three criteria to be applied in reaching decisions regarding Federal activities 
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in the social program area. First, control over decisions should insofar as possi- 
ble, be placed in the hands of those to be directly affected by the decisions. 
Second, we must make sure that the dollars we spend are being used most 
effectively to benefit those for whom assistance is intended. Third, services 
should be provided in a manner which fosters self-reliance rather than depend- 
ency among recipients. 

Consistent with these standards, the President has undertaken a major effort 
to strengthen and improve, for the benefit of our disadvantaged citizens, the 
use of Federal funds heretofore administered by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. The nation’s poor are entitled to a dollar’s worth of results for every 
dollar spent in their name. 

In reforming OEO activities, we have been guided by the following principles: 

Essential services must be continued, in a manner which prevents the wasteful 
diversion of funds away from helping the poor. 

Responsibility for control over dollars and programs priorities should be 
shifted away from anonymous Washington bureaucrats and placed increasingly 
within the authority of elected officials at the state and local level, mén and 
women who know the problems of their communities at first hand, and who 
can be held accountable, through established processes, for their success or 
failure. 

Research and demonstration authority should be placed within the organiza- 
tional context of principal departmental groupings in order to facilitate both 
planning of activities and utilization of results. 

Categorical grant-making, with funds assigned as often on the basis of grants- 
manship as on need, is in many ways inherently unjust, because of the arbitrary 
and limited manner in which resources are allocated. 

To be effective; our policies must be sensitive to the diversity of those who are~. 
poor, and based on the premise that government is best able to help those most 
eager to help themselves. 

The expenditure of funds should, in fairness to the public as a whole and the 
poor in particular, be premised not on the strength of lobbying by poverty profes- 
sionals, but, instead, on the basis of the benefits which reach the poor. 

The old approach of trickling down dollars for the poor through a vast array 
of poverty contractors and professionals has only alleviated poverty for the 
middle-men, 

Pursuant to these conclusions, and in line with our budget recommendations 
for Fiscal Year 1974, OKO officials have initiated arrangements for orderly 
transfer_.of program responsibility to other departments in accordance with 
existing legislative authority. 

Along these lines, research activities in education, child care and health 
will soon be assumed by the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
along with certain operational health delivery programs. The Department of 
Labor will begin to supervise OEO-funded manpower experimentation, as well 
as programs intended to assist migrant workers and their families. Housing 
research will be meshed with the activities of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. In furtherance of our important commitment to Indian self- 
determination, greater control over economic opportunity funding will be 
- vested with duly-chosen tribal councils, with grants to be disbursed under the 
authority of the Secretary of HEW. 

Consistent with the budget request that funding of overhead costs for 
community action not be provided by OEO during FY 1974, arrangements have 
been made for the General Services Administration to assist grantees in complet- 
ing an orderly phase-out of their OKO-related linkages and obligations. To assist 
the phase-out of OEO-related linkages and obligations. To assist the phase-out 
of OEO administrative support, final grants of up-to-six months in length will be 
obligated through June 30, thus carrying some programs to the beginning of 1974. 


The assured continuation of two important programs will. require special -- 


Congressional action. To this end, the Administration will shortly transmit 
authorizing legislation to empower the Department of Commerce to continue 
certain of OEKO’s community economic development activities through its Office 
of Minority Business Enterprise. We are also preparing for legislative considera- 
ton a proposal to establish a Federal Legal Assistance Corporation with a 
_mandate of helping assure indigent individuals equal access to our system of 
justice. We seek to enact a bill in this area which will prevent the diversion of 
legal services funds into political channels and away from priorities of 
‘disadvantaged citizens, : - 
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Pending the transfers of authority which I have described, necessary steps 
have been taken to assure the responsibile management of funds disbursed by 
OEO and prevent their hasty or misdirected expenditure by grantees. 

For this reason temporary limitations have been established which are being 
modified as the period of transition progresses. During this period, as before, 
individual projects and policies are subject to review as required by law to 
encourage the more effective use of poverty resources. 

It must be stressed that while this is the last year that community action 
funds will be obligated by OKO, federal support for all other OEO activities 
will be continued at an equivalent or higher level of expenditure in Fiscal] Year 
1974, 

Because of the limited time available to the Committee, I wish to conclude my 
prepared statement at this point and respond to whatever questions you may 
have. 

Mr. Hawxins. You may proceed to read from your statement, to 
summarize it, or to deal with it as you so desire. 


STATEMENT OF HOWARD PHILLIPS, ACTING DIRECTOR, U.S. OFFICE 
OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY, ACCOMPANIED BY J. LAURENCE 
TY, ACTING ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR FOR LEGAL SERVICES; 
ROBERT L. TRACHTENBERG, DEPUTY GENERAL COUNSEL; AND 
RICHARD REDENIUS, ACTING COMPTROLLER 


Mr. Puiniies. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, thank you 
very much. I appreciate the opportunity to be here and I appreciate 
yout indulgence, Mr. Chairman, in deferring my appearance until this 

ate. 

In the President’s human resources radio address of February 24, 
he spelled out three criteria to be applied in reaching decisions regard- 
ing Federal activities in the social program area. 

First, control over decisions should, insofar as possible, be placed in 
the hands of those to be directly affected by the decisions. 

Second, we must make sure the dollars we spend are being used most 
effectively to benefit those for whom assistance is intended. 

Third, services should be provided in 'a manner which fosters self- 
reliance rather than dependency among recipients. 

Consistent with these standards, the President has undertaken a 
major effort to strengthen and improve, for the ben::fit of our disad- 
vantaged citizens, the use of Federal funds heretofore administered 
by the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

The Nation’s poor arc entitled to a dollar’s worth of results for 
every dollar spent in their name. 

In reforming OEO activities we have been guided by the following 
principles: 

Essential services must be continued in a manner which prevents 
the wasteful diversion of funds away from helping the poor. 

Responsibility for control over dollars and programs priorities 
should be shifted away from anonymous Washington bureaucrats and 
placed increasingly within the authority of elected officials at the 
State and local level, men and women who know the problems of their 
communities.at firsthand, and who ‘can be held accountable, through 
established processes, for their success or failure. 

Research and demonstration authority should be placed within the 
organizational context of principal departmental groupings in order 
to facilitate both planning of activities and utilization of results. 
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Categorical grant making, with funds assigned as often on the 
basis of grantsmanship as on n2ed, is in many ways inherently unjust, 
because of the arbitrary and limited manner in which resources are 
allocated. . - 

To be effective, our policies must. be sensitive to the diversity of 
those who are poor, and based on the premise that government is best 
able to help those most eager to help themselves. 

The expenditure of funds should, in fairness to the public as a 
whole aad the poor in particular, be premised, not on the strength of 
_ lobbying by poverty professionals, but, instead, on the basis of the 
benefits which reach the poor. 

The old approach of trickling down dollars for the poor through a 
vast array of poverty contractors and professionals has only alleviated 
poverty for the middle men. 

Pursuant to these conclusions, and in line with our budget recom- 
mendations for fiscal year 1974, OFO officials have initiated arvange- 
ments for orderly transfer of program responsibility to other de nart- 
ments in accordance with existing legislative authority. 

Along these lines, research activities in education, child care, and 
health will soon be assumed by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, along with certain operational health delivery ,ro- 
grams. The Department of Labor will begin to supervise OEO-funded 
manpower experimentation. as well as programs intended to assist 
migrant workers and their families. Housing research will be meshed 
with the activities of the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. In furtherance of our important commitment to Indian self- 
determination, greater control over economic opportunity funding 
will be vested with duly-chosen tribal councils, with grants to be dis- 
bursed under the authority of the Secretary of HEW. 

Consistent with the budget request that funding of overhead costs 
for community action not be provided by OEO during fiscal year 
1974, arrangements have been made for the General Services Adminis- 
tration to assist grantees in completing an orderly phaseout of their 
OFKO-related linkages and obligations. To assist the phaseout of OEO 
administrative support, final grants of up to 6 months in length will 
be obligated through June 30, thus carrying some programs to the 
beginning of 1974. 

The assured continuation of two important programs will require 
special congressional action. To this end, the administration will 
shortly transmit authorizing legislation to empower the Department 
of Commerce to continue certain of OEO’s community economic de- 
velopment activities through its Office of Minority Business Enter- 
prise. We are also preparing for legislative consideration a proposal 
to establish a Federal Legal Assistance Corporation with a mandate 
of helping assure indigent individuals equal access to our system of 
justice. 

We seek to enact a bill in this area which will prevent the diversion 
of legal services funds into political channels and away from the pri- 
orities of disadvantaged citizens. 

Pending the trgnsfers of authority which T have described. neces- 
sary steps have been taken to assure the responsible management of 
funds disbursed by OEO and prevent their hasty or misdirected ex- 
penditure by grantees. 
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For this reason, temporary limitations have been established which 
are being modified as the period of transition progresses. During this 
period, as before, individual projects and policies are subject to review 
as required by law, to encourage the more effective use of poverty 
resources. 

It must be stressed that while this is the last year that community 
action funds will be obligated by OEO, Federal support for all other 
OEO activities will be continued at an equivalent or higher level of 
expenditure in fiscal year 1974, 

ecause of the limited time available to the committee, I wish to 
conclude my prepared statement at this point and respond to what- 
ever questions you may have. 

I would also like to put in one other informational comment. There 
has been considerable confusion in regard to the actual policies of OKO 
during the last 80 days, that were instituted on an interim basis and 
I would like to read a brief paragraph or two summarizing what those 
policies have, in fact, been. 

On January 31, we set in motion interim grant refunding pro- 
cedures which provide that during the interim period any grant which 
comes due for refunding will receive an extension of funding for an 
additional 30 days at its present funding level, regardless of any future 
decisions which may be made concerning the grant, 

Because of processing delays which are built into OEO’s bureau- 
cratic structure, the actual processing of documents and transmittals 
of funds may not, in many cases, be completed for some time. But it 
must be stressed that during this interim period no action has been 
authorized to discontinue any OEO grantee in advance of a fair and 
thorough review on the merits, and unless in receipt of definitive word 
to the contrary, all grantees whose grants come due during this interim 

veriod, should assume that they are being extended at their present 
evel of funding for an additional 30 days. 

Tet me further add that this 30-day period comes due at the close 
of business on February 28. And, as we indicated when these policies 
were put into effect at the end of January, our freeze will be lifted at 
that time, and we will return to normal funding patterns. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Phillips. 

The Chair was quite interested in the release of the statement re- 
garding interim grants procedures, which you have just read. 

I would like to inquire about the application of these procedures to 
the Watts Health Center, which I think is 2 good example. I apologize 
for using an example which happens to relate so directly to my own 
congressional district, but it seems to me that it fits into the purview of 
the statement made by you ag late as last evening. 

The Watts Center, for the benefit of the other members of the sub- 
committee, was a grantee which was in January assured of continua- 
tion by the Office of Economic Opportunity. A commitment: of $5.4 
million was made to this health center, which serves some 38,000 resi- 
dents of the Watts area. 

Despite this commitment, funding has been in some way held un, 
or at least through bureaucratic channels has not been made available 
to the center. The center has had to borrow $500,000 from the Bank of 
America, based on a commitment made in January. 
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The credit rating of the center has been,.of course, down to zero 
and because of the difficulty surrounding the continuation of these 
programs on a 80-day basis, this center 1s almost in the process of 

oing into receivership if it does not obtain a stronger commitment 
than has been made. 

Now, I see no way that, this change that you have indicated which to 
me is, I must admit, from my own reaction, just a redefinition or 
changing around of words—I see no way in which an assurance that 

i onstant basis will help in obtaining a contin- 
uation of the funding of such a center during the time that you decide 
whether or not it should be continued. 

Now, will you explain what is the procedure that is going to be 
necessary in every one of these programs? And certainly this, I would 
assume, is one of the programs that has not been declared off limits 
or unsuccessful or in any way given a negative rating. 

And now will you explain the procedure in an instance like this 
and how you expect a program of this nature to survive this type of 
bureaucratic handling? 

Mr. Puiiuirs. Mr, Chairman, I respect and appreciate your concern 
for this project. 

Our failure of communication in making as clear as we had hoped 
we had the intent of the Government to continue for pee of 30 days 
all grants coming due during the past month—our failure of commu- 
nication became evident in this case to me this past Saturday, and I 
instituted certain steps this last Saturday to see to it that that center 
would not be in jeopardy. 

Yesterday, a telegram went from Jeffrey Binda, our Acting Asso- 
ciate Director for Fealth Affairs, to Cliff Cole, who is the Director 
of that center, and it said this: 

It is the intent of the Office of Economie Opportunity to continue support for 
the South Central Multi-Health Services Corporation. The grantee is authorized 
to borrow sufficient monies from local banking resources to cover payroll and 
other necessary operating expenses. The interest may be paid from your project 
grant monies, 


The additional amount authorized to be borrowed should not exceed $500,000. 
The cumulative amount to be borrowed to date should not exceed $1 mililon. 


The point that I would like to make is that many of the problems 


that have arisen in regard to particular grantees antedated my arrival 


as the Acting Director of OKO. 

The nature of the process is such that between signoff by the agency 
and receipt of funds by a grantee a normal period is 45 days. Un- 
fortunately, it frequently takes longer than 45 days. 

What we have one in this situation is try to convey to all of our 


grantees that they have the word of the Federal Government on which 


they can rely, that during this interim 30-day period, none of them, 
unless they have heard specific word to the contrary, is being put out 
of business and I don’t know of any that have received that specific 
word tothe contrary. 

Now, many of these problems and delays and difficulties faced by 
individual grantees were a fact of life in preceding months; they have 
been a fact of life ever since the agency first came into being. They are 
receiving additional attention now. 

It is my own view that as a result of the policies we have instituted, 
to a large extent these delays are going to be cleared up. 
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Mr. Hawx1ns, Is it your intent to continue to give grantees a 30-day 

eriod, or in this particular instance, to renew for a 30-day period? 

Or have you made a commitment that they will be able to operate 
through the end of this fiscal year? 

Mr. Puiuurres. Mr. Chairman, they will be able to operate beyond 
the end of the fiscal year in the case of health programs, 

When we put the interm procedures into effect at the end of January, 
‘we indicated our hope and intent that we could release them on the 
first of March, and I have signed papers which, on March 1, will bring 
us back to normal funding cycles. 

In the case of a grantee of this character, I believe that will be 12 
months—a health program. 

Mr. Hawkins. Will this same time be given to all the other 
grantees ? 

Mr. Pruiirs. In regard to all non-221 grantees, we will return to 
normal funding cycles. 

Now, in some cases that would mean more than 12 months; in some 
cases, slightly Jess. But a general pattern would be 12 months, sir. 

Mr. Hawkins. Was that not followed in the case of legal services? 

Mr. Puirutps, Yes, it was, sir. 

Mr. Hawxins. With respect to section 221 of the act, which relates 
to the local initiative moneys for community action programs, I have 
been extremely interested in this, As a matter of fact, a particular 
section of the act was written into an amendment which I offered. 
This provides that local initiative money can be used in community 
action programs. 

This is one of the programs, as I understand, which is not being 
continued, except as local option may continue the program. 

But, under the act which the Congress nassed and the President 
signed, there was a mandate made to spend not less than $328.9 mil- 
lion for programs under this section. There is this mandate in the 
law itself. 

Now, would you indicate to use what sum has been spent or obli- 
gated of this amount of money which was made available through 
local initiative action? This, of course, agrees with the concept that, 
as you sav, local officials should determine how the money should 
be spent. This is really local initiative money. 

Now, how much of this has been expended or obligated? 

Mr. Prisairs. Let me, if I may, Mr. Chairman, speak to that in 
terms of fiscal year 1974 and in terms of fiscal year 1973. 

For fiscal year 1974, the President’s budget request sets forth zero 
funding for 221, which includes the operating funds for community 
action. 

Were that money appropriated, you were quite correct that, con- 
sistent with the authorization, if that were appropriated and enacted 
into law, with the approval of the President, we would be faced with 
a different situition. ——. 

But, in terms of fiscal year 1978, as part of our responsibility to 
plan for the implementation of that fiscal year 1974 budget request, 
we are exercising our administrative discretion in such a manner that 
we can assist local community action agencies to prepare for the phase- 
out of their OKO-related linkages, 
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For that reason we are obligating funds through June 80, so that 
as Community Action grantees come due for additional refunding, as 
their present fundings expire, we are giving them grant extensions 
at ihe present level of funding in most cases for an additional 6 
months, 

Thus, for example, 8 grant which would expire on June 30 can 
be extended for an additional 6 months through December 81 of this 
year. 

Now, our responsibility in terms of the dollars made available to 
us as administrators, is to expend them in a responsible fashion. That 
is the reason, for example, even though we are giving out these 6- 
month grants, we are limiting the drawdown to periods of 30 days 
at a time so that the temptation of perhaps expending it all at once, 
in a situation where they might conclude that they would be going 
out of business—so that that temptation may be avoided. 

And then, after June 30 of this year it is intended that, in terms 
of competing the obligations incident to audits and property disposal 
and so forth, the General Services Administration would pick up the 
responsibility. 

ver a li-vear period between fiscal years 1967 and 1972, about $203 
million in funds, were questioned by various audit reports; and in 
fact, roughly $28 million in OEO funding was disallowed. 

So, within the act we have to adhere to our responsibility to make 
sure that the money is spent responsibly and we are doing every- 
thing we can to do that, consistent with the President’s fiscal year 
1974 proposal. 

Mr. Hawxrns. I don’t know what. you méan by money being spent 
responsibly, but you are mandated by congressional intent, which 
was approved by the President in signing the bill, to spend this amount 
of money on behalf of the poor of this country. It is obvious that it has 
not. been spent and that you now intend to spread it out throughout 
1974, which is‘certainly in direct violation of the intent of Congress in 
making this money available for local programs. 

I don’t think you are acting responsibly if you do not carry out the 
unten of the act itself. It seems to me that the act itself is very, very 
clear. 

And, as to whether or not the money has been irresponsibly spent, I 
think you ought to furnish to this subcommittee some documenta- 
tion of what money has not been responsibly expended, and give us a 
full accounting in the case of that money that you say was irrespon- 
sibly spent, as to where it was irresponsibly spent, and not deal in this 
rhetoric. 

I don’t want to continue this, because it would just be your value 
against mine; I would rather that you would submit to the subcom- 
mittee a full accounting of this money, where it was spent and how and 
by whom, detailing what you consider to be irresponsibly expended. 

Rather than to take up additional time at this point, if you would 
furnish that information to the subcommittee, I would appreciate it. 

Mr. Bell is recognized. 

Mr. Bet. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Phillips, you answered a question of Mr. Hawkins and you 
spoke of the transfer of programs from OEO to other Federal de- 
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partments and agencies. What was the basis of your decision in mak- 
ing some transfers of programs and not others? 

Mr. Purtzirs. It was our intent to be fully consistent with the law, 
and for that reason we discovered there were two programs which were 
not within the purview of section 602(d) of the Economic Opportunity 
Act, which will require specific congressional action to achieve a 
transfer. | 

Those two programs are our community economic development pro- 
grams, where we will be submitting legislation proposing that the 

fice of Minority Business Enterprise be authorized to continue that 
program, and where budget authority has been set aside in the Office 
of Minority Business Enterprise. 

And second, in regard to legal services, where a proposal will be 
forthcoming there, and $71.5 million has been set aside in HEW for 
transfer to the corporation for expenditure. 

In regard to the various other programs—like for example, the trans- 
fer of Indian programs to the Secretary’s office at HEW, the trans- 
fer of child development experiments to the Office of Child Develop- 
ment at HEW, et eee rs were prexisting legislative authori- 
ties under which additional budget dollits could be assigned in fiscal 
year 1974 and there is existing authority for the Office of Economic 
Opportunity to delegate those progne to those other offices. 

So, we have sought to act in that manner. . 

Mr. Beuu. How about the transfer of programs such as 2217 You 
apparently made transfers in some areas but didn’t in 221, why is 
that? 

Mr. Pruituirs. In regard to section 221 the decision has been that 
the funding of overhead costs for community action agencies, as set 
forth in section 221, shall, after June 30, be the responsibility of State 
and local officials; except that we are funding, obligating, funds 
through June 30, which will carry many agencies right up until the 
beginning of 1974. 

Mr. Bett, In other words, it is going to be up to the local commn- 
nities and local agencies to determine whether or not they want to 
fund some of these 221 programs at the locai level, but the Federal 
Government will not be funding them; is that correct? 

Mr. Putuuirs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Betz. You have referred to the cutting of administrative over- 
head. Could you please expand on what you include in that term ? 

In a day care center, for example, what costs would not be considered 
administrative overhead ¢ 

Mr. Pruures. Let me refer that to our Acting Comptroller, Mr. 
Redenius, who can give you a breakdown. 

Mr. Repenivus. There is a provision of the Economic Opportunity 
Act which establishes the definition of overhead costs. This 1s defined 
in a fairly precise way and basically relates to the Community Action 
Agency Director, some of the core direction of the agency. 

That provision mandates that these costs shall not exceed more 
than 15 percent of the funding made available to that agency. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Could you speak closer to the microphone? Some 
of the members cannot hear you. 

Mr. Repenrus. However, administrative costs defined in terms of 
total salaries that personnel on the staffs of community action agencies, 
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total overhead support related thereto—that administrative cost runs 
in the range of from 75 to 80 percent of total funding with the average 
rantee. ' 
‘ Mr. Betx. Would the same principle you are speaking of apply to 
day care centers, for example? 
r. Repentus. Yes, it would. 

Mr. Bett. In regard to the refunding of the legal services program, 
the 30-day automatic extension and the return to the normal funding 
pattern, can you give us some idea of how many of the legal services 
programs will receive the normal refunding? 

r. Puuiies. I think we have to assume that the programs will be 
considered in each case on their merits, 

I wouldn’t want to speculate at this point on any number of grantees 
that might be subject to a refusal to refund. I think that in most cases 
_ whatever changes might be indicated in legal services would relate to 

standards of evaluation within the Office of Economic Opportunity 
and policy goals which are administratively established. 

I don’t expect to see any significant number of legal services delivery 
programs affected during this interim period. I think they will be on 
a normal funding cycle. 

Mr. Srericer. If the gentleman from California will yield, let me 
try to clarify, if I may, the response you have just given to Al Bell 
and one you gave to Gus Hawkins, 

As of March 1, the 30-day freeze is lifted? Is that correct? 

Mr. Primxurrs. That is correct; although, let me clarify the freeze. 
During the 30-day freeze, no one was cut off. We merely told every 
grantee that they could rely on the Federal Government for an addi- 
tional 30 days of funding if they came due during that period. 

Mr. Srricen. At the end of that 30-day period, 1 March (2 days 
from now), a number of legal services programs—in California, Mich- 
igan, Hawaii and other places—come up. 

The question that is as yet not clear in my mind is: At that point 
can a decision be made by the Office of Economic Opportunity that if 
they meet the criteria and are of a quality delivery in nature, they will 
then be refunded—for how long? 

Mr. Pruriips. If their normal funding patterns were 12 months, 
they will be refunded for 12 months if they are to be refunded. 

Mr. Sretarr. That 12-month funding is then from March 1, 1973 to 
March 1, 1974. 

Mr. Prursirs. I am not clear; I believe it would be from the date of 
the expiration of their grant. 

Mr. Repenivus. If a grantee were coming up for its initial refunding 
on March 1 it would be extended for an additional 12 months. If it 


happened to come up on February 1 and had already received the 30---—- 


day interim funding it would be eligible for another 11 months, mak- 
ing a total 12-month package. 

- Mr. Puiuiirs. In other words, we said they could rely on at least 
one more month while they were in this interim period. We said that 
about all interim grants, not just legal services. 

Now we say, “OK, you have that normal month and now we go to 
the regular funding pattern. We put your extra 11 on top of it. It is 
1 inet a bonus, but if it comes due on March 2 it is refunded from 

arch 2. 
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Mr. Sreicer. That 1-year refunding is applicable only to legal serv- 
kee Ee rams? 

r. Puitiirs. No; it is applicable to virtually everything sce 
221 programs. It is applicable to migrant programs; it is applicable 
to certain of our research experiments, although some of theni would 
go for longer periods than 1 year. 

Some of our economic development commitments would extend for 
periods longer than 1 year so that the appropriate investment decisions 
could be made. 

Mr. Sreiaer. At this point, if it is possible, given the fact we are 2 
days from the March 1 date, can you give the subcommittee any indica- 
tion at all as to how many legal services programs might be subject 
to not receiving a full year’s refunding ? 

Mr. Pinups. I can’t think of anywhere we wouldn’t make a deci- 
sion either to go or not go on a full year basis. I don’t want to 
preguess how many will be a no go, because I haven’t received the final 
report from our head of the legal services oflice, Mr. McCarty. But 
I don’t know of any wide scale—I don’t think you should have any 
Sloe ncah that there are going to be massive program eliminations. 
I think the program is going to continue as before, where the director 
exercises his responsibility to make sure that the standards set forth 


y law a , 

tions, standards being met, and so forth. 

I don’t believe that any action we are taking will adversely impact 
on the people intended to benefit from these programs, 

Mr. Hawxins. If the gentleman will yield—Let us get it very clear, 
Mr. Phillips: The release that you made used the phrase “being ex- 
tended at the present level of fundin for an additional 30 days”— 
which seems to me to be in conflict with what you have just said about 
funding which would take some of these grantees up until December. 

How do you read into that statement that they are just being con- 
tinued at their present level of funding for an additiona days? 
What does that refer to? 

Mr. Puinuirs. Well, in the period from the end of January until 
the end of February, every grant which expired during that period 
of time was advised that ‘hey could rely on the word of the Federal 
Government that they would receive an additional 30 days of fundin 
and that that 30-day interim period was instituted so that we nould 
establish necessary procedures consistent with the fiscal year 1974 
budget recommendations. 

After March 1 or beginning on March 1 we are going to be moving 
into a more normal funding pattern, normal in the sense of non-221 
grantees, Non-221 grantees: health, legal services, research and demon- 


,evalua- - 


\Deteonnimensetem 


stration—those will be funded for the periods of time at which they | 


Ly 


have traditionally been funded. ~ 

But in terms of community action agencies, those will be receiving 
6 months grants. 

Mr. Hawkins. So you intend to continue for non-221 grantees the 
30-day cycle? 

Mr. Puituips. We intend to go to a regular full-year cycle in most 


cases, 
Mr. Hawxrns. In your letter to the Watts Health Center, for ex- 


ample, did you keep them on a 30-day_ borrowing basis? 
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Mr. Puinurs. Just until March 1. But, as of March 1 they will be 
back on a full year. 

Mr. Hawgrns. Going into a regular cycle? 

Mr. Puirips. Yes, sir. Se 

Mr. Hawnins. This I construe to be a change of policy since last 
week, 

Mr. Prinuirs, No; not exactly, sir. 

Mr. Hawkins. If they were notified as of last week, they will still 
be notified of the 80-day program. 7 

Mr. Purixirs. It is possible that some of the people who were em- 
ployed by the Office of Economic-Opportunity may not have communi- 
cated the policy. But the policy has been, since the day I became 
Director, or Acting Director, that programs could rely on the word of 
the Federal Government for a 30-day extension, and that it was our 
hope that on March 1 we could move from this 30-day cycle into a 
normal funding cycle. 

I have said that to newsmen; I have said it on television; I have 
said it to individual Members of Congress—ever since I took office. 
‘That is was our hope and our intention that on March 1 we could move 
toa normal funding cycle. 

I fully confess to you, sir, my agreement that that communication, 
we intention, has not been effectively communicated to the world 
at large. 

Mr. Hawxins. It certainly was not communicated to this committee. 

Mr. Prutirps. And we sought to reiterate and to clarify it and to 
make sure that it was better understood in an additional release we got 
out yesterday. . 

Mr. Hawgtns, It is good to at least have that clear, Mr. Phillips. 

Mrs. Mink is recognized. 

Mrs, Minx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Phillips, the gnawing question which I would like to seek your 
——_——_——response_to.is the question of the legality of the actions that you are 
taking to dismantle the community action programs, 

I wonder if you would tell this committee under what law you are 
operating in this regard ? 

Mr, Pititiirs. We are operating under the provisions of the Eco- 
nomic Opportunity Act. I think it would be useful for me to enter 
into the record—I don’t want to trouble you with the entire reading 
of it now, but I would like to enter it into the record—a communication 
which went forward from me; transmitting the opinions of our Office 
a of General Counsel to Senator Ribicoff, who raised some of these 

questions, 
Mr. Hawkins. Without objection, the statement may be entered in 
the record at this point and you may proceed. 
[The information referred to follows :] 
OrFicE oF Economic Opportunity, WASHINGTON, D.C., Fesruvary 16, 1973 


J. ALAN M'KAY, ACTING GENERAL COUNSEL; HOWARD PHILLIPS, ACTING DIRECTOR 


Each question is stated and answered in the order in which it was presented, 

1. Please list each program authority to be terminated or transferred. 

Response.—No program authority is being terminated. While funding under 
Section 221 of the Bconomic Opportunity Act fer the core Community Action 
activities, as well as support for State Economic Opportunity Offices, the Senior 


_ 


Meme tee re rad 
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Opportunities and Services program (SOS), and related training and technical 
assistance activities (T&TA) under section 280 will be local option in Fiscal 
Year 1974 and the F.Y. 1974 Budget requests no funding for them, the statutory 
basis for these activities will remain intact. States and local communities may 
continue to finance these activities with funds obtained through revenue sharing 
or with monies derived from other sources, As to program “transfers”, it should 
be pointed out that no OKO program will be transferred within the purview of 
the Reorganization Act. More precisely, all OHO activities (other than the 
above listed activities for which no F.Y. 1974 funds are being requested) will 
either be delegated to other Federal agencies or will be undertaken under the 
legal authority of other Federal agencies, In both cases, the Budget requests 
the appropriation of funds directly to the receiving Federal agencies and fund- 
ing is requested for all of these activities at the same or higher level than that 


_ requested for the Fiscal Year 1973. 


2. What will be the effective date of each termination or transfer? 
Response.—A date certain has not been established for accomplishing the 
actions described above (which, as is indicated, do not constitute termination 
or transfers). It is anticipated that action will be taken after April 1, 1978, and 
no later than June 80, 1978. 
8. What is the authority for each termination or transfer? 
Response.—Since no program authority is being terminated, the response is 
as set forth in answer to question No. 1 above. Pursuant to section 602(d) of 
the Economic Opportunity Act the following activities will be delegated to the 
Department of Labor: 
1. Migrant and Seasonal Farmworker Program (title III-B). 
2. Research in fields of manpower training and labor force participation 
(section 282). 
OEO programs serving Indian people will be continued by the Department of 


Ifealth, Education and Welfare in F.Y. 1974 and converted to a special emphasis _ . 


(section 222(a) programs funded directly to Indian tribal councils. OKO will 
delegate the necessary section 222(a) authority to HEW. 

All projects funded either under existing grants or contracts or grants or 
contracts funded in F.Y. 1974 will be carried out pursuant to the delegations 
under section 602(d). (For your convenience, attached is a copy of the text 
of Section 602(d) of the EOA which authorizes delegation of the Director's 
functions.) There are some activities currently funded by OEO which will be 
carried out in F.Y. 1974 under the legislative authority of other agencies, where 
that authority has been determined to be broad enough to encompass the EOA 
authority, thus obviating the necessity for a delegation of authority by OEO. 
These activities are as follows: 

1. Alcoholic Counseling and Recovery Program: (Activities will be con- 
tinued by National Institute for Alcoholism and Alcohol Abuse within 
HEW.) ‘ 

2. Drug Rehabilitation Activities: (HEW’s National Institute of Mental 
Health (NIMH) will continue these activities. ) 

3. Comprehensive Health Services and Family Planning: (These activities 
will be continued by HEW. Essential OEO health manpower activities will 
be supported within the Bureau of Health Manpower Education and in 
the National Institutes of Health.) 

4. Housing R&D Activities: (The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development will utilize its R&D authorities to test ways to provide adequate 
housing for disadvantaged persons. ) 

With respect to the Emergency Food and Medical Services program, no funds 
are being requested for this program In F.Y. 1974, except that projects serving 
Indians and migrants will be continued from funds requested for direct appro- 
priation to HEW and DOL. 

4. How will the program authorities which cannot be transferred under 
section 28 of P.L. 92-424 be administered ? 

Response.—The Director’s functions under section 221 (providing financial 
assistance for local initiative programs) are not being delegated in view of the 
fact that no local intiative funds for Community Action Agencies are being 
requested for F.Y. 1974. Accordingly, there is no issue as to the administration 
of this activity. (It is anticipated that the General Services Administration 
will be delegated authority, under other provisions of the EQOA, necessary for 


“the orderly phasedt of Activities previously funded under the EQOA, but no 


section 221 functions will be included in this delegation.) With respect to Title 
VII (Community Economic Development), the Office of Minority Business En- 
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terprise will request legislative authority to undertake the Title VII activities. 
5. Do the provisions of the Reorganization Act, 5 U.S.C. 901, et seq., apply to 
any of these transfers? If not, why not? Do the provisions of section 601(b) 
of P.L. 88-452 apply to any of ‘these transfers? If not, why not? 
Response.—The provisions of the Reorganization Act do not apply to the 
actions outlined above. The Reorganization Act is not the exclusive mechanism 
by which receiving agency can legally carry out program activities of another 
agency. The Reorganization Act, itself, (at 5 USC 901(b)) recognizes that the 
purposes of the Act may be achieved by means other than under the terms of the 
Act. It is beleved that Section 602(a) grants to the President and to the Direc- 
tor of OBO ample legal authority to achieve the initiatives set forth in the 
Budget to the absolute exclusion of the Reorganization Act. That it was con- 
templated that programs may be transferred under law without regard to the 
Reorganization Act is buttressed by the provisions of 81 USC 5s81e(b). This law, 
much like the provisions of the Reorganization Act (5 USC 004(4)), authorizes 
the President to transfer appropriations from one agency to another pursuant 
to a transfer of programs such as in the case of a delegation of authority. The 
only fair reading of Section 601(b) of the EOA is to grant the President au- 
thority to reorganize at any time without regard to the time restriction con- 
tained in 6 USC 905(b) for submitting reorganization plans. Beyond this, it is 
difficult, indeed, to interpret this language as providing to the President the 


exclusive mechanism for achieving the decisions reflected in the Budget, Lhe——— 


legislative history applicable to Sectlon 601(b) certainly provides no support 
to such interpretation, Lastly, OO has entered into numerous delegation agree- 
ments over the past years of which the Congress was fully aware and which 
were not substantially different from those now proposed. 

6. How do you distinguish between these transfers and the transfer of VISTA 
to ACTION under Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1971? 

Response.—The VISTA transfer to ACTION is vastly distinguishable from 
matters at hand. To begin, in the VISTA case a new agency was being created. 
No new agency is being established under the F.Y. 1974 budget decisions. More 
important, however, is the fact that several agencies besides OEO were trans- 
ferring programs to ACTION. Those agencies did not have the legal authority, 
as does OEO, to delegate the programs to be carried out by ACTION. Conse- 
quently, there existed no legal mechanism to move those programs to ACTION. 

7. What is the legal difference between a transfer under 601(b) and a delega- 
tion under 602(d) ? 

Response.—Section 602(d) authorizes another Federal agency to carry out the 
Director’s functions under appropriate arrangements, and where the receiving 
agency requires powers granted to the Director to carry out such functions, it 
authorizes the delegation of such powers. Under this arrangement the head of the 
receiving agency conducts delegated activities under the authority of the EOA 
and in substitution for the Director. A transfer under section 601(b), utilizing 
the authorities of the Reorganization Act, would have the same effect as a statu- 
tory redesignation of the agency having primary authority to administer the 
program. While it is true that no funds have been requested for OEO in F.Y. 1974, 
the OEO per se is not thereby abolished. It will remain as a statutory entity. 

8. When a program {is delegated under section 602(d), what authority or respon- 
sibility does OEO retain? Please supply copies of the delegations of Head Start 
to HEW and Job Corps to the Labor Department. 

Response.—The authority or responsibility OKO retains under a delegation 
varies largely according to the circumstances, In this connection, included are the 
requested delegated instruments, but also enclosed are delegation instruments 
pertaining to a delegation of authority from OBO to OMB under which OMB 
assumed the responsibility for the publication of the “Catalog of Federal Assist- 
ance Programs”, It should be noted that OEO retained no responsibilities what- 
soever with respect to the publication of the Catalog. It should also be noted that 
section 602(d) which authorizes the Director to delegate his functions to the heads 
of other Federal agencies does not require the Director to retain any authority 
over the conduct of the delegated functions. The section refers only to the main- 
tenance of Maison and exchange of information between the agencies concerned. 

9. What is the authority for terminating the operation of the entire Office of 
Economic Opportunity? 

Response.—The various authorities to carry out the F.Y. 1974 budget decisions 
have been fully discussed above. Moreover, there is no statutory provision which 
would legally prevent the actions being taken with respect to OBO and its pro- 
grams. It should be mentioned, however, the consideration is being given to a plan 
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under which a small OKO component would be retained within the Executive 
Branch to coordinate delegated programs and related activities. 

10. Please submit any plans, documents, or orders concerning the proposed 
transfer or termination of the functions and authorities of OHO. 

Response.—Attached is a summary of the Budget decisions. Other than this 
document, no materials of the type requested exist. 

“Sec, 602(d) with the approval of.the President, arrange with and reimburse 

_the heads of other Federal agencies for the performance of any of his functions 
under this Act and, as necessary or appropriate, delegate any of his powers under 
this Act and authorize the redelegation thereof subject to provisions to assure 
the maximum possible Haison between the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
such other agencies at all operating levels, which shall include the furnishing 
of complete operational information by such other agencies to the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity and the furnishing of such information by such Office to such 
other agencies.” 2 

Mrs. Minx. If you will summarize the highlights of that memo- 
randum for our benefit, Mr. Phillips—— 

Mr. Pintutrs, All right. 

Let me then respond to some of the major questions Senator Ribi- 
coff asked. 

In answer to his first question, the response is that no program au- 
thority is being terminated. While funding under section 221 of the 
Economic Opportunity Act will be local option in fiscal year 1974 and 
the fiscal year 1974 budget requests no funding for them, the statutory 
basis for these activities will remain intact. 

States and local communities may continue to finance these activities 
with funds obtained through revenue-sharing or with moneys derived 
from other sources. 

As for pee transfers, it should be pointed out that no OKO pro- 
re will be transferred within the purview of the Reorganization 

ct. 

Mrs. Minx. May I interrupt at that point, Mr. Phillips? Under 
what presumption are you operating, that the budget recommendation 
of the administration is going to be the action of the Congress? 

a haem I have to assume that the President’s budget will be 

adopted. 

rs. Minx. What authority in the law gives you this right to is- 
sue instructions making such assumption, when the Congress has not 
yet acted on the appropriation measure and has in fact, authorized 
the program to continue in existence, which you readily admit, until 
July 1, 1974? 

a Puitutrs. This is Mr. Trachtenberg, our deputy general coun- 

sel. a“: 

Mr. Trrompson. Is he a lawyer? 

Mr. Purtiges. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TRACHTENBERG. The position-of the Offiee-of Economic Oppor- 
ay on your question, Mrs. Mink, is that in carrying out the 

udgetary—— 

Mr. HAawaine. Will you speak into the microphones, please? We are 
having difficulty hearing you. 

Mr. TracHTenserc. In carrying out the budgetary considerations 
reflected in what has been submitted to the Congress now, certain ac- 
Pte have to be taken in anticipation of a favorable response by the 

ongress. 

Now, as far as the fiscal year 1973 activities are concerned, with re- 
spect to community action we are continuing the funding of commu- 
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nity action on a 6-month basis. They are obviously being funded at 
that point under the provisions of section 221. 


The expectation is that no funding will be made for‘community-ac---—-- 


tion under section 221 for fiscal year 1974 and, accordingly, we are 
taking action on that basis, The action is to give to the General Serv- 
ices Administration the authority to close down those community ac- 
tion agencies with respect to their dependence upon local initiative 
of funding under section 221. 

The question in terms of specific law that dictates the provisions of 
section 602(d) of the Economic Opportunity Act gives the director 
of the agency very broad authority to delegate programs in his dis- 
eretion, arrange for them to be carried out; and this provision is ba- 
sically the authority that will be used with respect to the closedown 
getting to GSA the closedown responsibility for community action. 

Mr. Forp. Will you yield for a question there ? 

Is that anticipation of action by the Congress the same as you use 
for withholding $70 million for funds that were aperopEied and 
directed to be spent for community action during the current fiseal 
year i 

You have addressed yourself to anticipation of what you do in 
1974, I wish you would address yourself to the authority by which 
you are withholding $70 million from community action in 1973. 

Mr. TracntEennera. The nonexpenditure, nonobligation of fiscal] 
year 1978 funds relates to a combination of manv decisions, 

In part, as Mr. Phillips earlier mentioned, it relates to funding pro- 
prams and determining that programs meet the statutory basis for 
funding. Section 213, for instance, gives great. responsibility to com- 
munity action agencies, for fiscal responsibility for carrying out pro- 
grams in © nonpartisan way. 

The director and his staff are desirous to ussure that this will occur, 
and to the extent that he does not feel confident that it can occur, these 
grantces will not be funded. 

So, to that extent there is a reduction in the amount of expenditure 
for fiscal year 1973. 

Mr. Forp. It has already been indicated that you intend to continue 
some programs beyond fiscal 1973, and there is no request for funds in 
fiscal 1974 to continue the programs, It is obvious, therefore, from the 
actions already taken internally, the regulations that you have printed 
in compliance with the statute in the Federal Register, that you intend 
to use a part of the money that Congress intended to be used for fiscal 
1973 to fund these continuing activities in fiscal 1974, because you 
haven’t asked for any other dollars. 

Mr. TracutTensera. In two respects that is not correct. We will be 
funding community action agencies for the 6-month period through 
June 30. That funding will carry them into fiscal year 1974, but it 
will be an obligation of fiscal year 1973 funds. 

Mr. Forp. That is exactly what I have just said, that you are plan- 
ning to spend fiscal 1978 funds in fiscal 1974. ~ 

Mr. Putuurrs. Sir, that is a normal funding pattern. It is always 
true that funding is obligated in 1 year for expenditure in the follow- 
ing year, or at least it has been true in the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 
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Mr. Forp. How about the remaining $70 million that you have not 
obligated at this point that you anticipate will be used in fiscal 1074 

instead of 1973. 

Mr. Putiutes. We lose the authority to obligate it after midnight 
on June 30 of 1973. 

Mr. Repenivs. There is an estimate of spending between July and 
December of 1973, and that number, as I recall it, is on the order of 
$150 to $175 million. But this would be the spending of 221 moneys 
which had been obligated prior to June 30 by the agency. 

But, each and every year of the agency’s existence, some grantecs 
have come up in April, May, and. June. Grantees are staggered 
throughout the year. And when these grantees come up the normal 
practice has been to give them 12-month funding. 

So, it is quite usual to have grantees whose programs extend into 
the subsequent fiscal year. 

' Mr. Puu.tirs, Let me make one additional comment on that. One of 
the problems we have encountered as an agency in the past, and one of 
the management devices that many directors have tried to imple- 
ment—the problem is that many of the grants come due in the month 
of June, at the end of the fiscal year. 7 

So you get all of your money obligated at the last minute, and it 
goes into the next year and what previous directors have tried to do, 
and what we are continuing, is to spread out that obligational author- 
ity over a 12-month period so that you get closer to the ideal of 1/12th 
coming due each month. But we haven’t reached that ideal yet. 

Mrs. Minx. May I return to my question on the legal «thority ? 

The Congress is often unable to reach a final decision with respect 
to the forthcoming fiscal year’s budget for many agencies going way 
past the June 30 end of the previous fiscal year in the deliberations. 

What steps are you taking to carry over the CAP programs pend- 
ing final congressional decision with respect to the programs? Sup- 
pose we do not arrive at decisions before June 30th? What is your 
policy position on this matter ? 

Mr. Puituirs, I am glad you qualified that in terms of CAP pro- 
grams. I want to stress again that in terms of every other activity 
of the ugency the spending is cither equivalent or higher than the pre- 
vious year. But in terms of community action, it has been pointed out 
by ed on all sides of the debate that community action agencies 
really rely on OEO for only one-third of their total funding. 

And if these organizations have succeeded in becoming local insti- 

tutions with roots in the community, especially when you take into ac- 
count the fact that they have been advised for 3 years by OEO that 
they should expect a phaseout of their reliance on OEO funding, and 
especially when you take into account the fact that we are giving them 

additional 6-month phaseout grants, the ones that really have strength, 
the ones that are really perceived by local officials as working well in 
the communities, I think will survive. 

Mrs, Minx. Do you deny the fact, Mr. Phillips, as you yourself have 
stated, to the fact that the community action agencies have been able, 
because of their existence, to draw upon outside support in funding. 
This private support does not just double but triples CAA’s program 
effect in their respective communities and that they will be destroyed 
if the basic support for their agency is withheld ? 
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Mr. Puiuiirs. Well, I have to reiterate what I just said, that for 
several years we have advised that the end of their ability to depend 
on OEO funding for their overhead costs was in sight. 

Mr. Hawkins. Could you pull the microphone up closer? Thank 
you. 

Mr, Pruazues. For several years, when T was serving as special as- 


sistant to Frank Carlucci, I recall vividly that the agency has re- 


peatedly tried to communicate to community action agencies the fact 
that they were local institutions and that they should plan for the day 
when the could.noJonger-rely on OEO to provide their overhead costs. 

That day is here. And they dre local institutions and to the extent 
that they have succeeded in persuading local officials and others in 
the local community that they are effective vehicles for dealing with 
poe of poverty, I am confident that those local officials will al- 
ocate their priorities in such a manner as to support them, 

And we also have to bear in mind that by statistics which advo- 
cates of community action agencies have put forward, they rely on 
OFEO for, I believe, less than a third of their actual cost. 

Mrs. Minx. In your opening paragraph you made reference to the 
President’s radio address of this past week and cited two criteria, 
which I assume by their reference, is the guiding policy under which 
you are operating. 

That is: first, that control over decisions be placed in the hands of 
those to be directly affected by the decisions, and that services should 
be provided in amanner which fosters self-reliance. 

May I ask explicitly what your agency is now doing to promote 
these two eloquent propositions stated by the President with respect 
to the OFO? 

Mr. Piunriurs. Thank you very much. I appreciate your agree- 
nent with their eloquence. 

In terms of control over decisions being in the hands of those to be 
directly affected by the decisions, one of my concerns, as I have worked 
in OLO over these past 2 or 3 years, and as I have been associated 
with OEO and OEO-related activities before that, has been that to a 
very great extent the yp oeraue serve the organized poor at the dis- 
advantage sometimes of the unorganized poor. 

I have further observed situations in which people who are em- 
ployees of the Office of Economic Opportunity, cither in headquarters 
or in regional offices, have been in the position of arbitrarily imposing 
their own views over what is good and what is bad on local community 
action agencies. 

They have said: “If you don’t hire or fire, as the case may be, this 
particular employee, if you don’t do this particular thing, then we are 
going to raise or lower or what have you, your funding within our 
discretion, as OEO officials.” 

I have also seen the figures about what a small percentage of poor 
people actually take part in the elections by which representatives of 
the poverty sector are selected for community action. 

I believe that we have an excellent political system in this country. 
The fact of the election of the distinguished members of this com- 
mittee should reinforce that in your minds, as well. 

We have a political system that can work; we have a political system 
which affords every citizen the right to take part, the right and the 


opportunity to impact on public policy. 
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One of my great concerns is that we put too many decisions here in 
Washington, where they are made, not by elected officials, not even by 
persons appointed by elected officials, but by people in the middle ranks 
of the bureaucracy, who may arbitrarily assign dollare for expenditure 
in accordance with their own likes and dislikes. 

So I think that by putting the money back where the people are, 
by sharing decisions with people at the local level, we do enhance the 
opportunity for poor people to exercise control over their own lives. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Phillips, at this point, do I understand that you 
are making an eloquent speech now in behalf-of maximum feasible par- 
ticipation and citizen participation in programs? 

Mr. Puniaps. I believe that every citizen should have the opportu- 
nity to participate in the making of public policy. 

Mr. Hawkins, What becomes of citizen participation, then, under 
the Economic Opportunity Act? Are you advcoating that that should 
be continued ? 

Mr. Pinutirs. I am advocating that all citizens should take an 
active part in the public life of their communities. 

Mr. Hawkins. You are not responding to the question. It is written 
into the law now. Would you recommend that that provision of the law 
be continued, to insure the maximum feasible participation is continued 
even under local option, have you indicated that should be continued ? 
Are you advocating that citizen participation in the program and the 
right of the poor to make decisions affecting their own lives should be 
continued at the local level ? 

Mr. Pui..res, Maximum feasible pe eipaen is a phrase that has 
been defined in different ways by different people. My own preference 
is to see a situation in which the poor have control over the dollars in- 
tended for their benefit and can themselves make the choices about how 
those dollars should be expended. 

For example, I believe very strongly in the voucher activity that 
OEO has been sponsoring. I have lived in communities where poor 
parents have seen their children victimized by constant teacher turn- 
over, inadequate textbooks, inadequate public school facilities, and 
where those parents have had no say whatsoever over the policies of 
the school committees and of the school boards in improving the quality 
of education. . 

Tf they were affluent parents, if they lived in affluent communities, or 
if they could move to another community, they could send their chil- 
dren to private schools—poor parents have not had that opportunity. 

So that voucher approach of putting the money in the hands of 
poor parents and letting them make choices for themselves is an 
approach which I strongly believe in. 

What has concerned me is that we have put money in the hands of 

bureaucrats in many of our programs, and let the bureaucrats make 
the decisions instead of the poor people. And that profoundly disturbs 
me. 
Mrs, Minx. I have one final question: what precise programs pro- 
viding funds for the poor, which you make reference to, are being 
recommended by the administration, which will go directly to the 
poor, to give them this kind of program which you are attempting to 
espouse ? 
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Mr. Puinuirs. With all of the talk about supposedly the war on 
poverty going down the drain, there is one salient, inescapable fact 
that is paldon reported. And that inescapable fact is that in fiscal year 
1964 the Federal Government spent $7.9 billion for the poor, and that 
in fiscal year 1974 the President is proposing to spend $30.3 billion 
for the poor—a higher figure than ever before in history. 

In addition, in our Office of Economic Opportunity we have set up 
a program evaluation unit, which is headed by a gentleman who is 
here today, by the name of Morgan Doughton, who is seated behind 
me, who has worked for most of his adult life in poverty communities 
trying to develop self-energizing communities, trying to develop 
greater opportunities for poor people to control their own destinies. 

And, as we send these programs to other agencies for administration 
and future direction we are trying to close out our stewardship in a 
manner which will leave those new decisionmakers with policy recom- 
mendations and policy ideas for expenditure of funds, which will be 
enhancing. 

Mrs. Mantis I was not addressing myself to ideas and policies. I was 
asking the precise question on funds. 

Mr. Puitxures. The precise answer is that the dullars are more than 
ever before. 

Mr. Hawkins. Will the gentlelady yield? The gentlelady doesn't 
have any time left. I am sorry. 

Mr. Steiger. 

Mr. Sreicer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Phillips, you have answered in terms of legal services this 
question about what happens in the future. It is still a little unclear 
in my mind what happens with community action. Would you give 
us some idea how many community action agencies will be forced to 
close their doors by June 30, 1973? 

: Mr. PHILLIPS. I would expect that the answer to that would be 
none. : 

Dick, would you want to comment on that ? 

Mr. Repenivs. Except as there might be an isolated case in a given 
regional office, where there was already some move to terminate a 
grantee for cause, based on the general funding guidelines we are talk- 
ing about here, not a one. All grantees would receive at least an addi- 
tional 6 months’ funding, so that grantees that exclusively rely, if any 
do, on an OFO award, would not begin closing until at some point 
in fiscal 1974, But there aren’t any of that sort. They derive their funds 
basically from three Federal sources and local sources as well. 

Mr. Steicer. The point at which the problem comes then is for those 
whose grants expire in July; is that accurate? 

Mr. Repentrus. Yes; I think it is actually August, because the 6 
months basically was triggered as of February, so that it would be the 
end of July. Really August 1, ves, the first group. 

And, because these are staggered on a 12-month basis, you will have 
a proportion. 7 

Mr. Puruirs. It is hard to give an easy answer to that one, Con- 
gressman, because again, although we try to have our fundings come 
up one-twelfth each month, the fact of the matter is that they don’t . 
come up one-twelfth each month. 
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_ _Mr. Srercer. Can you give us some idea as to when the legal services 


legislation can be expected ? 

r. Pruiires. I expect it to come up very shortly, and I wish I could 
give you a precise date. I do not have a precise date at this point. But 
I would be surprised if it didn’t come up within the next few weeks. 

Mr. Sreicer. If a delay takes place in a legislative process, either 
because the 2 weeks is not mandatory of submission of a bill from the 
administration, or difficulty in reconciling differences between two 
houses, and final enactment of a corporation goes past you, could you 
give us some idea as to what happens to the legal service program ? 

Mr. Puruurrs. Well, first of all as a result. of our ability to obligate 


_ funds in this fiscal year, which will continue grantees into the next 


fiscal year, we do not anticipate that there will be a major problem. 

We hope and expect that the legislation which the President will 
propose will be enacted into law before June 30. So, to a very great 
extent I believe the question is, fortunately, hypothetical. 

But there are enough avenues available so that I am personally 
convineed-that the delivery of legal services to poor people will not be 
adversely affected. 

Mr. Srricer. You have separated, in response to an earlier question, 
the so-called “delivery legal services programs” from other forms of 
legal service programs, like the backups. 

You may recall when Frank Carlucci was the Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity he said, and I will quote: “We believe that 
the backup centers, which primarily are engaged in research, are of 
great assistance to the lawyers. * * *’ 

The New York Times on February 19 quoted Mr. Barman in a 
memorandum as follows: 


The problem of what to do about OEO's 13 backup centers is most urgent. 


. Howard Phillips asked me to prepare a rationale for phasing them out and 


replacing them with an in-house unit. 


I wonder, in light of that memorandum and your instructions to 
Mr. Barman, if you would give us some idea as to why these pro- 
grams may not be continued and why there may be the possibility 
that. there will not be additional granting? 

Mr. Pniuirs, First, there have been a variety of recommendations 
made about, for example, the OEO backup centers, as well as in 
regard toa whole variety of other programs. 

There was even a former director of the Office of Legal Services who 

recommended that significant changes be made in that backup center 
program. I understand he may be testifying tomorrow, and you might 
want to ask him about some of those recommendations for a radical 
change in the backup center which he made. 
We have received recommendations—that is Mr. McCarty, the 
head of the Legal Service Office, has received, a variety of recommenda- 
tions I believe, on the backup centers. He has not transmitted to me 
his view on what is going to happen. . 

I am perfectly happy to convey to you my own view and tall you that 
I haven’t made ao decision on this; nor, as far as I know, has Mr. 
McCarty made a decision on it, and I don’t think we will be making 
a decision on it in the next week or so. 

Mr. Srricrr. You do face a very close date. 
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Mr. Puiiips. There are individual projects that can be considered 
on their own merits in the absence of a change in poucy: 

Mr. Srteicer. This, then, brings me to the point that at least I am 
concerned with, which has to do with the fact that you really have 
3 or 4 months in which to establish a corporation. 

The President, yourself, and others have expressed a strong com- 
mitment to maintain a legal services program. Why, in that light, is 
there that question being raised about backup centers, rather than 
< allowing the corporation to make some basic decisions about the 

direction it wants to take? : 

Mr. Puiiuies. Congressman, this isn’t a new question; it is some- 
thing that has been under study in the Office of Legal Services for 
a long time. i 

Beyond that, it is my responsibility, as long as I am in charge of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, to see to it that I exercise my 

— responsibility and prerogatives in an appropriate manner. And that 
means that I don’t fund grants that I don’t believe should be funded, 
or that I fund those that I do believe should be funded. 

_ There is specific language in the bill, in the Economic Opportunity 

—_———Aet,which says that no program shall be approved for assistance 

under section 222(a), which is the legal services section, unless the 

director satisfies himself that the service to be provided under such 

program will be in addition to and not in substitution for, services 
previously provided without Federal assistance. 

There are other similar obligations which I have, to make sure that 
Tani carrying out my duties in a responsible fashion. 

So, in regard to all of our grants, our job is not merely to transfer 
Se for programs. As long as those programs are under our 
authority it is my job to make sure that we spend our funds in a re- 
sponsible and effective manner, and I intend to do that. 

Mr. Sreicer. Can you, by Friday, supply us with a list of all of the 
applications which are pending for refunding in your regional or 
national office for legal services, giving the programs, the dates they 
submitted their applications, and the status of the applications? 

Mr. Puitiies. Mr. McCarty says that that is entirely possible. We 
will have it to you by Friday. 

Mr. Sreicer. And, second, given Mr. McCarty’s new position, is it 
possible for you to also supply by Friday a table of organization for 
the legal services program, both national and regional and provide 
for both November 1, 1972, and today, No. 1, the qualifications for each 

we position; No. 2, the names and qualifications of the persons holding 
the positions; No. 3, the salary and which agency of Government pro- 
vides the salary for the person holding that position; and No. 4, which 
positions have been deleted and which positions have been added dur- 
ing that period. 

That question, Mr. McCarty, I have written for you, in case you 
didn’t take all of that down. I will be delighted to submit that to you. 

Mr. Puitrirs. I don’t want to commit ourselves to providing all of 
that by Friday, but we will commit ourselves to providing it as quickly 
as we can. - 

Mr. Srercer. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Mrs. Chisholm. 

Mrs. CuisHoum. Thank you very much. 


“” 
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Mr. Phillips, you seem to have some very strong ideas on Govern- 
ment and what the purposes of Government are in our country. There 
are a few questions I would like to ask you. 

You were formerly associated with an organization called Young 
Americans for Freedom. Were you a paid staff member ? 

Mr. Puiuures. No; I don’t believe I was. I have nut been associated 
with that organization in my recollection, since 1961, so I really don’t 
recall specifically. : 

Mrs. CuisHo~m. How long were you with that organization ? 

Mr. Puruutps. I was one of the founding members of that organiza- 
tion in September 1960, and I believe my membership carried through 
to the end of 1961. 

Mrs. Cursuoim. Is it true that you have now employed a staff, a 
special investigatory staff of some 50 personsat OKO? - 

Mr. Pris. I cannot tell you with precision the number of peo- 
ple who at this point in the OKO Office of Inspection. I will be happy 
to provide that figure for you. I don’t think we have added 50 people 
to the OEO Office of Inspection. 

Mrs. Cutsxrotm. I would like you to send to this subcommittee a 
list and indicate how many of them have ever been affiliated with your 
old YAF movement and in what capacity. 

Mr. Puriures. Would it be possible for me to coal aan that list 
with a members list of the members of OEO who have been members 
of SDS? I think that is a larger list. 

Mrs. Cuistiotm. Yes; we want to be fair on both sides of the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Putuiips. Personally, I would object to subjecting any individ- 
ual in the organization to screening on the basis of his organizational 
ties. I am somewhat of a civil libertarian and I have tried to select 
people on the basis of their abilities rather than on the basis of any 
organization they have been associated with. 

And for that reason there are still quite a few McGovern Democrats 
in key positions whom I have not purged from the agency. 

If you would like me to do that, I will consider it. 

Mrs. CuisHoim. I think it is very important that you submit such 
a list, in view of your very strong feelings about Government and 
what is the purpose of Government for people. 

Let’s move to another area quickly. 

Do you think that the OEO programs that are aimed at giving 
grown people education in reading and writing are a kind of wicked 
form of collectivism ? 

What did you mean when you said that there is some kind of Marx- 
ism involved here? Have you read Das Kapital ? 

Mr. Putters. I have certainly read that statement, with great 
frequency. 

Let me just say this, Mrs, Chisholm. I had an interview with a news- 
paper reporter which extended, oh, to an hour’s discussion and I tried 
to make the point in the course of that discussion that poor people were 
not homogenous, that their needs were diverse, their problems were 
diverse, that the response that should be made to those programs is 
diverse, that it is wrong to treat, governmentally treat, people on a 
class basis, in the sense of treating them homogenously, in the sense of 
segregating them from the larger institutions of society. 
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And that the whole notion of setting people class ae class was 
essentially a Marxist notion. I do not characterize OKO as a Marxist 
agency. 

eure. CutsHotm. Another question: You firmly stated that you con- 
sidered it wrong for OEO fabs encouraging advocacy of the American 
Society of Friends, the Panthers, and the National Welfare Rights 
Organization. Did you know that President Nixon is a Quaker? 

Mr. Puiuuies, I certainly do. He is a good Friend. 

' Mrs, CutsHoim. The Society of Friends is old in the United States; 
it is an international religious organization and one of the very cham- 
pions of democracy. Did you know that? 

Mr. Puixuips. Let me say that what I indicated was that I objected 
to the idea of having Federal funds go to organizations, whether it 
was the American Friends Service Committee, or the Rural Housing 
Alliance, or the National Welfare Rights Organization, for purposes 
of political advocacy; that I think that it is improper for the Federal 
Government to subsidize political advocacy. 

Because, while today they might fund for advocacy purposes a 
group with which you agree, tomorrow they might fund for advocacy 
purposes a group with which you disagree, like for example: Young 
Americans for Freedom. 

And as a civil libertarian, which I am, I believe it is wrong to sub- 
sidize political activity out of tax funds. 

Mrs. CuisHo“m. How do you feel about the fact that there are other 
organizations, such as corporate organizations and business organiza- 
tions, that do come together, do organize together, in order to further 
their own interests, and yet you seem to have a different opinion about 
those of the lower rung of society. 

Mr. Piuutrs. I fully respect and esteem the right of poor people 
to eens I fully esteem the right of groups like NWRO to organize 
for their own purposes and to seek social change and political change. 
That isa right guaranteed properly under our Bill of Rights. 

ae I object to is the Federal subsidization of some as opposed to 
others. ° 

Mrs. CuisioLm. I have no further questions at this moment. 

Mr. Hawkins. The Chair recognizes Mr. Kemp. 

Mr. Kemp. I thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me to ask a 
couple of questions. 

I realize that it is almost heresy for a Member of Congress to ask 
whether or not programs once established by the Congress are work- 
ing—8 years later. I am interested in the utilization test data survey 
which was a product of OKO. 

Much has been made in the press about the $1.3 billion ostensibly 
mobilized at the local level from public and private sources for the 
assistance of the poor. 

Could you tell me whether or not you think this survey was success- 
ful in determining the mobilization of resources within the private 
sector by OEO? 

Mr. Puiturrs. Well, I think more has been made of it than was 
meant. You know we have had so many leaked memorandums that have 
reflected views other than my own, that I sometimes wonder if the 
way to more effectively accomplish what we are doing would be to leak 
a few ourselves. 


Ro 
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That it one example. Another example of a memorandum prepared 
not at my direction, which didn’t reflect our views, was the so-called 
legislative strategy paper, which was prepared before I became Acting 
Director of OEO. 

In regard to the utilization study, essentially it was an anecdotal 
suey, which asked individual community action agencies to give ex- 
amples of how they had succeeded. There was no uniform standard 
of success or things to be mobilized, or what have you. 

If you are interested in exploring in depth, Morgan Doughton, who 
heads our program evaluation unit, is here and he could analyze his 
views on 1t. 

_ Mr. Kemp. I guess this goes to your view of whether or not $1.3 bil- 
lion is a significant achievement in mobilizing private and local initia- 
tive and resources, 

Mr. Puitutrs. No, it certainly doesn’t represent a substantial per- 
centage. If you take the base and seek to mobile from the base and 

-take into account the fact that much of the so-called mobilized re- 
sources were federalized resources, I don’t think it indicates a very 
effective catalytic effort in many areas. 

But I don't want to overgeneralize, because there may be some 
cases where they have been effective. 

Mr. Kemp. Like many members of this committee, I am concerned 
about interim funding. What are you thinking with regard to special 
revenue sharing as it relates to the future of some of these programs? 

What have you been doing to make sure that special reventie shar- 
ing might pick up some of these programs on a continuing basis? 

What have you been doing, in fact, to make sure that special revenue 
sharing might, in fact, implement some of these programs on a con- 


tinting basis? 


Mr. Puituirs. Let me ask Mr. Redenius to comment on that. 

Mr. Repentivs. Of course, there is the suggestion in the budget doc- 
ument itself that general revenue sharing funds would be available 
for these kinds of activities. And the current estimate is that by the 
end of fiscal 1974 approximately $12 billion in general, no strings, 
rather than sharing moneys, will have been distributed to State and 
local governments. 

Beyond that, the administration is resubmitting special revenue 
sharing packages in a number of areas, The manpower special revenue 
sharing as proposed to be effective as of July 1, 1973, would be avail- 
able to pick up on a number of manpower training activities that are 
currently funded under community action. 

In addition, the proposal for a special education revenue sharing 
package is being resubmitted. Examples such as we heard just a few 
minutes ago, of adult basic education after school, tutorial, remedial, 
kinds of education currently conducted by our grantees, could most 
assuredly be funded under the special revenue sharing package. 

In addition, a community development snecial revenue sharing 
package will be introduced at some point in the spring. 

Mr. Kemp. I understand from the chairman that we are going to 
continue this, so I will defer. 

Mr. Hawkins. At this point the Chair will deviate from regular 
order to call on the chairman of the Education and Labor Committee 


- for a statment, if he desires to make one. 
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Chairman Perkins. We have scheduled two important bills for 
markup before noon. 3 

The gentleman from California, Mr. Hawkins, is certainly to be 
complimented for the way in which he has conducted the hearings and 

_the way in which he is prebieg into the operations of OKO. 

We orviginally set up the Office of Economic Opportunity, Mr. Phil- 
lips, to protect the poor so that they would have a responsive Govern- 
ment agency that would listen to their needs. This was the Office of 
Economic Opportunity. 

For years the old line agencies never did anything much for the poor 
people of the country, and the Congress felt the poor people of the 
country should have a forum, so we placed one in the executive branch 
of the Government. 

Now after only a few years it has been decided that the forum for 
the poor people of the country should be destroyed. 

I personally feel this is a terrible mistake. 

Regardless whether you have the legal right. or not, you are doing 
a. great disservice to the poor people of this country in dismantling the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 

I think you are rendering a great disservice to the poor people of 
this country in destroying this forum. 

In setting up this forum for the poor people, we had a long, hard 
road. It was a difficult task, in setting up the agency and I am most 
pees a the Congress will not go along with your plans. 

ause, 

Soiiewhers along the line I think the majority of the people of the 
country are going to reinstitute these programs for the poor people, are 
going to demand a forum for the poor people in this country. And I 
am going to add my voice to all the other voices that have spoken out 
here this morning against the way that you are conducting vourself 
in this dismantling the Office of Economic Opportunity. It is doing 
tremendous damage, irreparable damage, and there is no substitute. 

The departments are uv going to represent the poor people like 
they have been represented by the Office of Economic Opportunity 
and I am hopeful that. you and the executive branch of Government, 
the administration, will have a change of mind and will let something 
that has been constructive continue in the future. 

The poor people are at least entitled to this much representation, to 
have a forum in the U.S. Government, instead of being shuffled from 
department to department. It was our purpose to provide a central 
responsive agency when we enacted this legislation that all depart- 
ments of Government would cooperate with. 

And why do we see this dramatic change today ? If you can answer 
in just a few words. 

r, Puitirms. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate your coming by for this 
hearing. It is always an honor to see you. ‘ 

Chairman Perxins. We do have a dozen hearings, but answer the 
question. ; 
sane Putuitres. I will try to do that in at least as few words as you 

id, sir. 

I deeply respect your right to the opinion which you expressed. It is 
my personal view that the open which has been symbolized in 
OFO has not been an approach which has effectively ameliorated con- 
ditions of poverty in our society. ~ 
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I believe that in addition we have already seen examples—for ex- 
ample: in the case of Head Start and in the case of VISTA—where 
programs have perhaps even improved after the responsibility for 
them has been assumed by officials of other departments and agencies. 

Beyond that, I think that what you just said represents a strong 
case for President Nixon’s reorganization proposals. For what he is 
seeking to do, in creating, for example the Department of Human Re- 
sources, is to organize government by purpose. 

Symbols are nice; other things are nice; but in terms of solving 
peones problems we have to measure our success in terms of results. 

Chairman Perkins. We have got to stop. You have not answered my 
question. But nothing was done for 185 years in this connection, and 
we have recently made tremendous progress. 

Mr. Puuiirs. I respectfully disagree with you. I think that this 
oe has done more for overcoming poverty than the rest of the 
world. 

Chairman Per«tns. I know about:the various welfare programs but 
I am talking about the innovative programs that have originated in 
the Office of Economic Opportunity. After you admit they are good, 
you have no reason for destroying them, have you? 

Mr. Putuutes. Sir, there is nothing that I am trying to destroy. We 
are seeking to reorganize, strengthen, and reform. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Since 1968, Mr. Chairman, 514 million persons have 
been added to the welfare rolls. This has been under this administra- 
tion. If you call that successful—— 

Mr. Puuitutes, I think it represents the success of some legal serv- 
ices lawyers, sir. 

Mr. Hawkxrns. That, I think, perhaps is as arrogant an answer as | 
have ever heard given to a concrete problem of human suffering, of in- 
dividuals added to welfare rolls. You are saying that they were not 
legally added. And I think that is the most unfounded statement that 
can possibly be made. I think it is a disservice to the poor people of 
this country. [ Applause. ] 

The subcommittee is going to stand in 10-minute recess so that the 
full committee can have its hearing. 

May I indicate, however, Mr. Phillips, that we will give you a 
chance to respond this afternoon. We didn’t want to cut you off, but we 
did have a time element. : 

Now, may I say that those who leave their seats will not be able to 
reclaim them. This is just a brief recess to allow the full committee to 
handle several bills. We will continue the hearing as soon as the full 
committee has completed its session. 

[Whereupon, at 11:35 a.m. the subcommittee recessed and the full 
committee proceeded with other business. ] 

Mr. Hawkins. The Subcommittee on Equal Opportunities will 
reconvene. 

We had recessed. Mr. Phillips was giving some response to a state- 
ment made by the chairman of the full committee, Mr. Perkins. We 
had agreed to allow Mr. Phillips to respond if he desired to continue 
his statement. 

Mr. Puitities. Perhaps the best way for me to respond would be 
by putting something in the record. 

I would merely want to indicate that the addition of people to 
the welfare rolls indicates the failure, rather than the success, of the 
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war on poverty, because I don’t think people like to be on welfare. 

There have been instances where the work programs of certain 
grantees—I can think of one—the Legal Rights Association, have sct 
forth a policy which has had a strategic goal, the addition of people 
to the welfare rolls, in consonance with the strategy put forward by 
Cloward and Piven in their book on welfare some years ago, and it 
was to that that I was alluding. 

Mr. Hawkins. I think, Mr. Phillips, that the statement which I 
offered some objection to, the statement made by you to the effect that 
the number of persons added to the rolls was due to certain lawyers 
that have been on the legal services program—— 

Mr. Puiuurrs, It is the responsibility of a lawyer to represent his 
client. If that results in the client receiving welfare benefits, the law- 
yer is merely carrying out his duty. 

What concerns me is when there is a conscious strategy to overload 
the rolls as was set forth by Cloward and Piven in their book. 

Mr. Hawxrns. I don’t know anything about the book to which you 
refer. The fact remains that 5 million persons have been added to the 
welfare rolls under this administration. This certainly indicates a 
breakdown of the economic policies of this administration for some 
other reason unexplained by you or anyone else. 

Mr. Puuurps. I think it represents the failure of the war on pov- 
erty, sir. 

Mr. Hawxins, You have had the administration of this program 
for 4 years. Are you saying, then, that you have not operated the 
program successfully ? 

Mr. Puitires, I am saying that we have concluded that the way in 
which the program has operated in the past has not been effective in 
alleviating poverty and it for that reason that the President has set 
in motion these efforts to reform the Federal antipoverty effort. 

Mr. Hawkins. And return the problem to the local officials. Is that 
the solution ? 

Mr. Puiures. Well, in some cases we are transferring the authority 
to other departments and agencies to make sure the ongoing services 
are maintained. Jn other cases we are seeking new legislative author- 
ity. And in others, through a combination of returning resources and 
authority to the local level we are hopeful that more effective results 
can be achieved. 

Mr. Hawkins. The Chair will call on Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Cray. Mr. Phillips, you have been highly publicized in recent 
weeks about the statements which you have made and the statements 
which you have allegedly made. 

One of those statements was attributed to the former head of the 
legal services department program. And he alleged that you made 
a statement last summer that: 

Every country needs a Cato. I am going to be this country’s Cato. Carthage 
was destroyed because it was rotten. I think Legal Services is rotten and it will 
be destroyed. 

Did you make that statement ? 

Mr. Puititps. No, sir. Congressman, I appreciate your raising that, 
because it reflects one of the concerns that [ have. Because there was 
a newspaper story that appeared, I believe, in a Saturday issue of a 
local newspaper, which presented that quote as facts, not having 
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-of OEO based on a supposed conversation of some months before. 

I have always been clear in my concerns about funds intended to 
benefit the poor in legal services being diverted to political ends. I have 
never indicated my desire to end or in any way adversely affect the 
delivery of legal services to the poor. 

Mr. Hawkins. Would the gentleman yield ? 

In your statement, Mr. Phillips, and you have repeated that, you 
talked about funds of legal services being diverted into political chan- 
nels. Will you specify what political channels ? 

Mr. Puruutprs. Let me give you an example. 

I have with me an example of « request for proposal for evaluation 
of legal services projects, which has been in use for some time. And 
included in this request for proposal, among other things, are standards | 
set forth which are to be used in determining the success or failure of 
particular legal services projects or activities. 

And one of the standards for evaluation set forth is the following. 
It says: 

Describe the most significant changes your project has already been able to 
effect and other efforts currently underway in terms of litigation, in terms of 
the law and so forth. 

And there are other quotes. And I would be happy to put this in 
the record: Changing laws or institutions to make them more re- 
sponsive to the needs of the poor—that is fine. The question is: who 
decides what is good law and what is bad law ? ; 

And to me, to the extent that arises out of representation of a client 
that a law has changed, that is fine. But what I have objected to is 
the arrogation to the attorney of the right to decide what 1s good law 
and what is bad law. 

Now, in terms of political example, one example, I believe was the 
Alameda County Legal Service Office in California, which was also 
operating as a voter registration office. There was the Pine Tree Legal 
Assistance Program in Maine, which was seeking to register prison 
inmates to vote just before the last election. 

There have been a number of other instances, North Mississippi 
Rural Legal Services was heavily involved in a number of political 
legal activities. And I would appreciate the opportunity to include in 
the record further instances of political activity in the program. 

I am not suggesting that these are the pattern. I don’t want, with 
a broad brush, to tar the program. Most legal services attorneys 
have been responsibly and ethciently delivering legal aid to the poor. 

Mr. Hawkins. Would the gentleman yield so that we can put into 
the record in response to your question that Mr. Carlucci, before the 
Full Committee, just approximately a year ago, was questioned on this 
point and I think it is interesting that he disagrees, apparently with 
the position which you have taken. 

It says: “Well, Congressman, once again the win-loss ratio of legal 
services programs is at the point where some 85 percent of the cases are 
concluded in the courts. 

“Second, I would point out that by far the vast majority of cases 
handled by the legal services program are settled out of court.” 

Then, during the same period there was entered into the record a 
statement of Chief Justice Burger as to the importance of his pro- 
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gram, in which he said this “we, as a society, have said now the 
oy people who can’t afford lawyers can go to Neighborhood Legal 

ervices and if there is some law about his medical aid or his social 
security or whatever and he thinks this is discriminating against his 
particular problem in some way, legal service is now furnished to 
him to settle his problem and if necessary, test that out on the courts. 

“Andif the court decides that he is right, I have difficulty seeing how 
we can quarrel with the result. There is nothing new or revolutionary 
about testing laws or rights of the courts. Surely it is a more sensible 
solution than a picket line, a demonstration and a riot.” 

And he goes on in that vein. : 
Mr. Priuuutes. I believe it is perfectly proper to test this kind of 
issue in the courts so long as it arises out of client representation. What 
has concerned me has been instances in which attorneys determine this 
ane of law is bad for poor people as a class and, therefore, let’s find 

a client.: 

Mr. Hawkins. You have referred to one case which I think is a very 
controversial one itself, and that is all that you have offered in indict- 
ing the whole legal services program. 

Mr. Putuies. I am not trying to indict the program, sir, but I would 
be happy to submit for the record additional examples. 

Mr. Hawkins. I wish you would, but I wish before you do that you 
would report your examples to a committee of the Congress and not 
to the newspapers in a way that maligns the program unnecessarily. 

Mr. Puiturrs. I would be happy to provide you transcripts of my 
interviews. I have been very precise in my language and I have sought 
to avoid tarring the program with a broad brush. 

Mr. Hawkins. I wish you would report to this committee the ones 
you think have been handled in a political manner but also at the same 
time point out the successes accomplished by the services. - 

Mr. Priiuirs. There is no question that there have been very many 
important successes. That is why I am committed to the continuation 
of the program. It is my belief that by eliminating the representation 
of ineligible clients, by eliminating the diversion of funds away from 
the poor for political purposes, the poor will benefit. 

I recognize and applaud the fact that the program has helped 
achieve equal access to justice for poor people, and I am committed to 
seeing that continue. 

Mr. Cray. Mr. Chairman, I will yield in a second. 

I am glad you responded to my question about Cato, because I de- 
fended you on that point the other night in an argument with several 
people. I could not imagine you making such a statement, even though 
I had to admit there was a similarity or analogy between you and Cato. 

Cato was very arrogant and very insensitive. And at the time he de- 
stroyed Carthage, that city was very prosperous and very successful. 
And I think at the time you are destroying our legal service program, 
it is very successful and very prosperous. 

I further went on to point out that Cato committed suicide. I would 
like to say in your defense, sir, that I did not say you were Cato, even 
though I envisioned you as playing a significant role in a Roman circus. 

In your presentation you seemed to have some very strong feelings 
about the ability of elected officials at the local and State level to relate 
to and understand problems of poor people in this country. 
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From the other statements, public statements that have been pub- 
' lished, many of which you haven’t denied, I seem to sense a total dis- 
regard, a total disrespect. for those Members of Congress who are also 


, - elected by the same people and in most instances, by much broader and 


more vast constituencies than those local officials that you are now say- 
ing we ought to empower with the obligations of dispensing money 
tothe poor. | : . : 

_ My question to you is: Have you ever sought public office? 

Mr. Puttxtrs. Yes, sir. eae: . 

Mr. Cray. What position did you seek, sir? 

. Mr. Purures. I sought election to Congress. 

Mr. Cray. Did you win ? 
'. Mr. Puruutes. I lost. ote 

Mr. Cray. Does that perhaps explain the contempt that you have 
for. this Congress ? : 

Mr. Puiiies. Sir, I have nothing but the highest regard for this 
Congress in particular, and Congress as an institution. 

Mr. Cray. Is that why you are failing to obey the mandates of this 
Congress when it sets up an agency and have set up an agency that 
is specifically empowered to address itself to the needs of the poor and 
you have, without any legislative-authority whatsoever, begun to dis- 
mantle and to transfer the various programs to other existing 
organizations? | 

‘My question is: Where do you get the power in this matter? 

Me: Purine. There is ample precedent for this in regard to Head 
Start, in regard to Job Corps and in regard to a host of other pro- 
grams which have operated under the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

Everything we are doing is consistent with the law. 

Mr. Cray. Is that right? 

Mr. Putiuipes. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Cuay. I think that this Congress might decide whether or not 
it is consistent with the law. 

. [ have a question here in regard to your failure to respond to Mrs. 
Mink’s question earlier. You responded by saying that this Govern- 
ment was spending. $30 billion for the poor. I would like to know 
where that money is going and how the poor are involved in making 
the decisions that you say they ought to be involved in, in determining ~ 
their own destinies. 

How are they involved in spending that $30.3 billion that you are 
responding to Mrs. Mink about? 

Mr. Puu.wtrs. They are certainly not involved in control over the 
funds reposed in Washington beyond their reach. Mr. Redenius can 
spell out in detail the specifics of that $30.3 billion figure. I would 
appreciate an opportunity to place them into the record, if I may. 

Mr. Hawxrns. You say they are available, Mr. Phillips? 

Mr. Puuiuuirs, Yes, sir. | | 

Mr. Hawxrns. Without objection, the information will be furnished 
to the subcommittee and entered in the record at this point. 

[The information referred to follows:] -- 


FEDERAL BENEFITS TO THE PoOR—-SUMMARY TABLES 


-The figures in the attached summary tables are estimates of direct benefits 
provided to the poor (persons below the Census-Bureau-defined poverty thres- 
holds) by the Federal government through expenditures and direct loan pro- 
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grams. The figurs shown are outlays—not obligations or budget authority. (For 
direct loan programs—which amount to about $0.05 billion of the estimated 
$30.3 billion requested for Fiscal Year 1974—gross loan disbursements were used 
as an appropriate measure of program level.) In all cases, the figures shown 
are the estimated portion of program funds directly benefiting the poor, rather 
than the total funds for the program. Details may not add exactly to totals 
due to independent rounding. 

For each program, estimated outlays benefiting the poor were calculated by 
taking a total program outlays figure and multiplying it by the appropriate 
poverty percentage factor. For Fiscal Years 1964 through 1972, the total program 
outlays figures used were the actual outlays figures for those fiscal years. For 
Fiscal Year 1973, the total program outlays figures used were the outlays 
estimates prepared for the Fiscal Year 1974 Budget Appendix (issued in January 
1973) for outlays during Fiscal Year 1978 (ending on June 80,1978) <"these 
estimates include the effects of proposed rescissions and budget amendments. 
For Fiscal Year 1974, the total program outlays figures used were those projected 
to oceur if the exact amounts in the President’s Fiscal Year 1974 Budget request 
were appropriated; these projected estimates also include the outlays effects of 
proposed rescissions and budget amendments and proposed legislation. In gen- 
eral, calendar year 1971 poverty thresholds—the most recent thresholds available 
when the Fiscal Year 1974 Budget was issued—were the latest poverty thresholds 
used in arriving at estimates of the proportions of program outlays direetly 
benefiting the poor. In a few cases, though, the estimated 1972-1974 poverty 
thresholds prepared for the Special Analysis of Federal Income Security Pro- 
grams were used. 

The basic units used in assembling the estimates shown in these tables were 
generally the appropriation accounts and activity lines within appropriation 
accounts as shown in the Fiscal Year 1974 Budget Appendix. Programs admin- 
istration funds were excluded from these estimates except for minor cases where 
the amounts involved were small and the outlays in question eould not easily 
broken out from the appropriation structure used by the administering agencvy.. 

The estimates in these tables are the result of over two years of intensive work 
to upgrade the quality of estimates of Federal benefits to the poor. This work 
has increased the internal consistency of the estimates, adopted improved esti- 
mating techniques and incorporated data sources which had previously not 
heen used. In addition to the new data sources (on such programs as vocational 
rehabilitation, “black lung” benefits to disabled coal miners, and vocational 
education) incorporated into the estimates issued last. year, the most significant 
improvements in this year’s estimates are in those for Social Security and@ 
railroad retirement benefits. For the first time. sufficient information became 
available to make possible a bridging between Census Bureau figures on the 
aged poor in 1970 and 1971,. and Social Security Administration projections 
concerning the aged poor in 1972 and 1973. (Besides the estimates for Social 
Security benefits, the new information also affects the estimates for Medicare. ) 
In addition, certain detailed tabulations on railroad retirement benefits became 
available for the first time. Because of these and other improvements in the 
quality of the data base, the figures in the attached tables differ from previously 
released estimates of Federal benefits to the poor. 

The estimates in these tables are from an OEO analysis based both on data 
supplied by the agencies administering the programs involved afnd data from 
other sources (e.g.. the Census Burean). Some of these tables appeared in an 
OMB release dated February 6. 1973, and in an OEO release dated February 20, 
1973. It is hoped that it will be possible to prepare detailed backup sheets on 
the individual programs covered by these estimates: figures for each program 
would be rechecked during this progress. If any typographical or other errors 
should be detected during the course of this rechecking, they would be corrected 
possibly causing any final revision of this series of estimates to differ slightly 
from the figures in the attached tables. 


FEDERAL BENEFITS TO THE POOR 


The poverty population is defined by the Census Bureau in terms of family 
size nnd annual family income before taxes. In 1971, 25.6 million persons—1214% 
of all Americans—-had income below the poverty line ($4,118 for a family of 
four). Of this total, almost half (48%) were children and youth 21 or under, 
about. a third (35%) were adults between 22 and 64, and about one-sixth (17%) 
were aged 65 and over. Seventy percent were white and 30% nonwhite. In terms of 
residency. 35% lived in central cities. 22% in metropolitan areas but outside 
central cities, and 43% in nonmetropolitan areas. 
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The general.trend in the poverty population has been downward since 1959, 
when there were 39.5 million persons (22% of the Nation’s population) - below 
the poverty level. (The lowest figure reached was 24.1 million, in 1969.) In net 
terms, all of the decrease during the period since 1959 has been in male-headed 
families; as a result, the proportion of the poor who are in female-headed families 
(not including female unrelated individuals) has risen from 18% in 1959 to 
81% in 1971. Although the total number of poor persons was about the same In 
1970 and 1971, the number of aged poor persons decreased from 4.8 million in 1970 
to 4.8 milion in 1971, due in large part to increases in Social Security payments 
between December 1969 and March 1971. A computerized population model pro- 
jects that the number of aged poor persons will decrease further to 3.1 million in 
1973, due to additional Social Security increases enacted in 1972. 

Preliminary data on the dynamics of poverty suggest that the poverty popula- 
tion fs not composed simply of a large group of families who are poor year after 
year. Instead, a8 many as one-third of the families who are poor during ‘a given 
year are nonpoor the next year, and from one-fifth to one-third of the families 
who are poor during a given year were nonpoor during the previous year. Among 
the subgroup which does remain in poverty for several years in succession, there 
is a heavy concentration of families headed by an aged person and of female- 
headed families. 

Table I and Table II (on next page) show how Federal benefits to the poor 
have grown since Fiscal Year 1964, reaching an estimated $30.3 billion in Fiscal 
Year 1974—11% of the total outlays in the President’s Fiscal Year 1974 Budget 
request. Cash payment programs—Social Security, public assistance, and so on— 
continue to be the largest single component of Federal benefits to the poor, making 
up an estimated 43% of the total in Fiscal Year 1974. In addition to existing pro- 
grams, one of the major items in this category in Fiscal Year 1974 will be the: 


new Supplemental Security Income program (included in the “Public assistance’. 


payments” line), combining three of the four major existing public assistancé 
programs (those for the aged, the disabled, and the blind) under Federal adminis- 
tration. Because of the projected decline in'the-number of:aged poor persons dur- 
ing the calendar year 1971-1973 period, the proportion of Social Security benefits 
going to the smaller number of aged persons remaining in poverty is projected to 
decrease also; this is the reason for the decrease in the “Social Security and rail- 
road retirement” line from Fiscal Year 1973 to Fiscal Year 1974. (See Table II, 
note 1.) The second largest component of Federal benefits to the poor is Health 
programs—e.g., Medicaid and Medicare. The. component showing the greatest 
percentage increase from Fiscal Year 1972 to Fiscal Year 1974 is the Income 
security/in-kind category (food and housing subsidy programs), due in great 
part to increases in housing assistance payments (for existing units) and to a 
lesser extent to a Fiscal Year 1972-1973 increase in the food stamp program. For 
Fiscal Year 1974, both the Education and the Manpower categories contain 
proposed special revenue sharing programs to be funded by merging together a 
number of existing programs. For each of the proposed special revenue sharing 
programs, estimates were projected for this tabulation on the assumption that 
the proportion of funds benefiting the poor under the new program would remain 
about the same as the average proportion of funds benefiting the poor under the 
existing programs proposed to be merged into special revenue sharing. 


TABLE |.—FEDERAL OUTLAYS BENEFITING THE POOR BY FUNCTIONAL PROGRAM AREAS BY FISCAL YEAR 
[In billions of dollars} 


Actual ~— Estimated 
Functional program area 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 1974 
Cash payments............---- 6.6 66 7.0 7.1 7.6182 188 1109 122 130 129 
income security/in-kind.......- 4 .4 .4 .4 5 7 12 06 2.6 3.2 3.8 40 
Education...........-........ 2 i2 [7 va v2 22 %YS es 20 2o ae 
Hesliisins) aie co, 40 5OB O21) O30 136 «14.2 «150 «62 «6.0 8669 
Manpower.................... is ee ee ee 0 es fe Se We Sn ee 2.2 
Olen 2 12 15 37 i9 ‘9 2 va 23 27 23 
Tolale cast oes es 7.9 83 102 124 147 161 183 236 283 30.1 30.3 


' These figures have been adjusted to be comparable to those for earlier and later years by including public assistance 
payments for intermediate care facilities in the ‘‘“Medicaid”’ subtotal (under ‘‘Health’’) rather than in the ‘‘Public assist-- 
ance payments’’ subtotal Glaus! “Cash payments’’). (The unadjusted figures were 8.2, 8.9, and 11.1 for ‘‘Cash payments’; 
2.3, 2.6, and 3.8 for ‘‘Public assistance payments’’; 3.6, 4.1, and 4.8 for ‘‘Health’’; and 1.4, 1.7, and 2.3 for ‘‘“Medicaid.’’» 
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* TABLE I1—FEDERAL OUTLAYS BENEFITING THE POOR BY FUNCTIONAL PROGRAM GROUPS AND SUBGROUPS BY 














FISCAL YEAR 
{in billions of dollars] 
‘ Actual : Estimated 

Program group and 1974 
subgroup 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 request 
NR A CST RSSICON eee 
Cash payments......... 66 66 7.0 7.1 7.6 18.2 18.8 110.9 12.2 13.0 12.9 
a a a ee 

Social security and railroad re- ; 

tirement..--. 2.222222. 3.8 3.8 43 43 44 #48 #50 56 58 6.2 5.7 
Public assistance payments.... 21.6 21.7 16 1.7 2.0 12.2 12.5 13.6 4.6 4.9 5.4 
Veterans compensation and 

pensions—including — survi- 

vors benefits’. ...... 22.22 8 9 -9 9 9 9 1.0 1.1 1.1 1.1 1.0 
Unemployment benefits...._.:; 3 3 +2 .2 2 3 .6 7 .6 5 
Other cash payments—exclud- ; 

ing veterans compensation?.. (4) () (4) (@) (4) (4) wl 1 ll 3 12 

———EEEeE>E————————————— oo ee 

Income security/in-kind. | .4 /4 4 4 5 7 1.2 #26 3.2 3.8 4.0 

: a aa eh ee to 

Food stamps..............-. - ) (4) (4) el al .2 4 #14 #17 19 1.9 
Child nutrition programs—in- , 

cluding commodities for 

schools......--.--...--.-.- 0 wl 0 vt 1 l 2 .3 5 .6 6 
Other food programs......-... ie .2 j as l .2 .3 4 3 3° sa 
Housing subsidy payments. . ..- wl Pry. .2 2 -2 3 5 7 1.0 1.1 

a ooo SSS — 

Education. ............. 2 veo 3k A 12 81.2 15 61.8 2.0 2.0 2.1 
Early childhood education............- () ok .3 4 .3 3 3 3 4 4 
Higher education.............. (*) ¢@) 1 ‘1 2 2 2 3 4 4 A 
Elementary and secondary edu- : 

CatlON «oo cevsenteeceecseked al 1 4 5 5 .6 7 9 1.0 9 5.3 
Other education. ............. Pe es | | al a wl .2 2 3 3 5,2 
Education revenue shating 05.2.5. 2.208 2 hee othe eo veies seaweed oe ee caeeseesdcedsssucees nae scucd 7 

Health.....-.....-.-2-- 46S BOO 13.6 14.2 «150 62 60 £69 
Moedicaid.............-2-22-2- a1 2,2 5 7 oOo 11.4 21.8125 3.3 3.1 3.7 
Medicare. 2 cc cto. oe ent ouct Phases cmau dees 9 #14 #26 #27 «217 ~«216800~«(107 1.9 
Other heafth-..........022..02 .3 .3 4 4 5 6 7 9 Li 12°) «1.3 
Manpower.......-.--.-..--.. ol 3 9 Li 14° 461.4 #1.5 1.9 2.4 2.6 2.2 
Skiil training... ........2222.. wl <2 5 .6 7 -8 9 211 #13 ~~ =«21.3 6.9 
Work support...-.......-..2...-2..-. 1 3 4 .6 5 5 6 9 11 8,4 
Manpower revenue sharing.....- 2-22. 2. enn gee ene cee cee ee ence ence ne cece nee cece enn neceeene 6.7 
Labor market services. ........ l oe 1 wl wl 1 rt 2 2 2 2 

Other.......-....------ 2 2 .6 . 9  .9 22 16 #23 27 2.3 
Community action, model cities, 

and so forth..........-...2..22202. (Q) -2 4 5 5 6 7 7 of 75 
Miscellaneous human invest- - rs 

MONbs 6 os ce sok eee aS (4) ol el (4) 1 1 wl 1 ol wl 71 
Social services, child care, and 

other miscellaneous mainte- 

NaNe...0...--..-06- tances wl .2 2 .3 3 3 5 7 1.4 «219 1.7 





Nola casa etvenseces 7.9 83 10.2 12.4 14.7 161 18.3 23.6 28.3 30.1 30.3 


' These figures have been adjusted to be comparable to those for earlier and later years by including public assistance 
payments for intermediate care facilities in the ‘‘Medicaid’ subtotal (under ‘‘Health’’) rather than in the “Public assist- 
ance payments’’ subtotal sunget “Cash payments’’). (The unadjusted figures were 8.2, 8.9, and 11.1 for ‘Cash ayments’’; 
2.3, 2.6, and 3.8 for “‘Public assistance payments’’; 3.6, 4.1, and 4.8 for ‘‘Health’’; and 1.4, 1.7, and 2.3 for ‘‘Medicaid.’’) 

3In these years, the ‘Public assistance payments’ line includes some payments for medical assistance under pre- 
medicaid programs. (The amounts for these years on the ‘‘Medicaid’’ fine are for the premedicaid medical assistance for 
the aged program.) For fiscal year 1S66 and all subsequent years, all public-assistance-related medical assistance payments 
are included in the “Medicaid” fine. 

_3 These aggregations differ from those used in previous versions of this tabulation. In previous versions, veterans pen- 
sior.s have been grouped together as a separate aggregate, while veterans compensation programs have been included in 
the ‘Other cash payment aggregate. 

4 Less than $500,000,000. : 

5 Some programs included in these lines in fiscal year 1973 and prior years are proposed to be replaced by education 
revenue sharing in fiscal year 1974. The amounts for these lines in fiscal year 1974 include outlays for these programs 
a eran made in fiscal year 1973 and prior years (no funds being requested for these programs in fiscal year 


4A number of programs included in the ‘‘Skill training” and ‘Work support” lines in fiscal year 1973 and prior years 
are proposed to be replaced by manpower revenue sharing in fiscal yoar 1974. (These programs are all included in the 
“Manpower training services’’ appropriation account—the proposed ‘Manpower revenue sharing” account.) Proposed 
activities under the “State and local programs” activity line of the ‘Manpower training services/manpower revenue 
sharing’’ account in fiscal year 1974 are included in the ‘Manpower revenue sharing’’ line of table I!. Existing programs 
and subprograms under that account which are not proposed to be replaced by manpower revenue sharing in fiscal year 
1974 (the activities under the ‘‘National programs” sci ie of the ‘‘Manpower training services/manpower revenue 
Pe account) are included in the ‘Skill training’ and ‘Work support’’ lines (as appropriate) of table tI for fiscal year 


7 Most of the amounts in these lines in fiscal year 1974 are outlays for obligations made in fiscal year 1973 and prior years 
(no funds being requested for most of the programs in these lines in fiscal year 1974). 
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NOTES ON TABLES I AND II 


1. This tabulation is based on the Census Bureau definition of poverty, for 
which the starting point is a family’s total money income including government 
transfer payments. Accordingly, if a family (or individual) receives a Federal 
income transfer payment but remains in poverty even after receipt of that pay- 
ment, the dollars in question would be included in this tabulation. However, if a 
family (or individual) receives a Federal income transfer payment which raises 
its total income (after the payment) above the poverty threshold, the dollars in 
question would not be included in this tabulation, since the family is no longer 
in poverty by the Census Bureau definition (even though it would have been in 
poverty without the transfer payment). This consequence of the definition used 
here is what is behind the slight Fiscal Year 1973-1974 decrease (noted in the 
text) in the “Cash payments/Social Security and railroad retirement” line. Over- 
all Social Security benefits (i.e., going to both the poor and the non-poor) are 
expected to rise. However, the number of Social Security recipients remaining 
in poverty is projected to decrease after the recently enacted benefit increases ; 
accordingly, Social Security benefits going to those remaining in poverty are 
expected to decrease also. 

2. Almost the opposite effect is in evidence in the “Cash payments/Public as- 
sistance payments” line for Fiscal Years 1970-1972. Figures in this line rose 
sharply from Fiscal Year 1970 to Fiscal Year 1972. A significant portion of this 
rise (almost a third of the Fiscal Year 1970-1971 portion, and over half of the 
Fiscal Year 1971-1792 portion) was due to increases in the poverty percentage 
estimates for publie assistance payment programs—i.e., an increase in the esti- 
mated percentage of recipients remaining in poverty even after receiving assist- 
ance payments. Total public assistance payment outlays (i.e, going both to 
persons remaining poor and to persons raised just above the poverty threshold by 
the payments) also increased during this period, but less sharply than estimated 
publie a aeaaae payment outlays going only to the poor (those remaining in 
poverty). 

Estimated outlays going to the poor for Medicaid and for public-assistance- 
related social services (included in the “Other/Misc. Maintenance” line) also 
increased at a more rapid rate than total outlays (going to both the poor and 
those slightly above the poverty line) fur those two programs during the Fiscal 
Year 1970-1972 period, since the poverty percentage estimates for those two 
programs were derived from the estimates for the public assistance payment 
programs. 

(Because of the approximations involved in deriving the poverty percentage 
estimates for the public assistance payment programs—no data being available 
on the effect on total family incomes of less-than-full-year receipt of assistance 
or of receipt of: ether transfer payments or part-time earnings—a full measure . 
of caution should be used in generalizing from the percentages. Increases in the 
percentages for the Old Age Assistance and Aid to the Blind programs may be 
below the level of statistical significance. However, for the Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children program and (to a lesser extent for the Aid to the Perma- 
nently and Totally Disabled program, it seems reasonable to assume that the 
rise in poverty percentages reflects a genuine ‘increase from Fiscal Year 1970 
to Fiscal Year 1972 in the proportion of recipients remaining in poverty even 
after receiving assistance payments. ) 

3. The Fiscal Year 1972-1978 decrease in the “Health” category is due to 
a decrease in Medicaid outlays (due to the making vf an advance Medicaid 
payment for Fiscal Year 1973 to the states in June 1972)-and to a lesser extent 
to a decrease in estimated Medicare benefits going to the poor which refiects the 
Social Security projections for calendar years 1972-1973 referred to above. 
(Medicare-for-the-aged outlays for the poor are projected to continue to de- 
crease from Fiscal Year 1973 to Fiscal Year 1974, but this is expected to be 
offset by the effect of extension of Medicare benefits to certain disabled persons. 
in the latter year. ) a 

4, The Fiscal Year 1973-1974 decrease in the “Manpower” category is due to 
the phasing down of the Emergency Employment Assistance program and to 
an outlays decrease in the Manpower Training Services account (associated 
with preparations-for and creation of the proposed Manpower Revenue Shar- 
ing program to be achieved without new legislation by the end of Fiscal Year 
1974) ; the total decrease for the category is less than the sum of these two 
decreases because of increases in the Work Incentive Program training compo- 
nent and vocational rehabilitation. 
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5. The Fiscal Year 1978-1974 decrease in the “Other” category is due in about 
equal parts to: (1) the decision to terminate direct Federal funding of the 
Community Action program; and (2) an outlays decrease in the social services 
program (under the Grants to States for Public Assistance appropriation ac- 
count) due to several factors including the recently enacted statutory ceiling 
on costs of this program. 

Fable III presents a breakdown of Federal benefits to the poor by general 
purpose and eligibility criteria. Human investment programs are programs 

to benefit the poor by assisting them to break out of the cycle of 
poverty. This category includes programs that actively promote education, 
the development of work skills, and community and economic development ; 
examples are the College Work-Study program, the Job Opportunities in the 
Business Sector (JOBS) program, and Community Action. Maintenance pro- 
arams provide income support and certain non-cash support and services to 
meet some of poor people’s basic needs of life. In addition to income support 
programs, this category includes food, health, and housing assistance; examples 
are Social Security, public assistance, Medicaid, food stamps, and maternal and 
child health services. Human Investment outlays rose from 5% of total Federal 
benefits to the poor in Fiscal Year 1964 to 22% in Fiscal Year 1988; the propor- 
tion has gradually shifted since then, reaching 17% in the Fiscal Year 1974 
Budget request. 

Within each of the above categories, programs may be classified by eligibility 
criteria as poverty entitlement or normal entitlement. Poverty entitlement pro- 
grams are programs for which persons qualify specifically because they are 
poor or have low incomes, Examples include public assistance, Medicaid, and 
the JOBS program. Normal entitlement programs are programs for which per- 
sons qualify for some reason other than their poverty— eg., because of prior 
work experience (Social Security, unemployment benefits), age (Medicare), 
or mental or physical handicaps (vocational rehabilitation). In general, the 
proportion of total Federal benefits to the poor in the Poverty Entitlement 
category has been increasing throughout the Fiscal Year 1964-1974 period. 


TABLE II!.—FEDERAL OUTLAYS BENEFITING THE POOR BY ANALYTICAL CATEGORIES BY FISCAL YEAR 


{in billions of dollars} 


Actual Estimated 


1974 
Category 1964 1965 1966 1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 request 
Human investment... .... 04 #206 #2149 26 #3.2 $332 3.6 «#344 52 «5.5 5.0 
Human investment/poverty en- = 
itloment.......-.2-...-..2. 1 4 #6245 23 27 #27 «3.00 3.7) 4.20©« «42 3.1 
Human investment/normal en- 
titlement.....20.....0.0.00- .2 3 .3 4 5 5 .6 8 21 1.3 1.8 


Maintenance...........- 7.5 7.7 83 98 11.5 12.8 147 19.1 23.1 246 25. 4 


et re nenene 











Maintenance/poverty _entitle- ; 
MON. ones cnc stere yess oe 30 3.2 3.4 #3.9 #49 #56 $7.0 #105 138 15.0 15.9 


Ree ib SeaGeuecuwese ews 45 45 49 59 66 7.2 77 #87 93 9.6 9.5 





pc A A TN enorme Y 

Votalinseccoscesceeece: 7.9 8.3 10.2 12.4 14.7 161 183 23.6 28.3 30.1 30.3 — 
Poverty entitlement—total... .. 3.1 3.5 49 62 7 8.4 10.0 14.2 18.0 19.2 19.0 
Normal entitlement—total.._._. 47 48 53 63 7.1 7.7 83 9.4 10.3 10.9 11.3 





NoTES 


1. The Fiscal Year 1973-1974 decrease in Human Investment is due to the Man- 
power decreases and the decision to terminate direct Federal funding of the 
Community Action program that were noted in connection with Tables If and IT 
(notes 4 and 5). Social services does not contribute to this decrease-since social 


‘ services is not a Human Investment program. (The decrease in the ‘‘iuman 


Investment/Poverty Entitlement,” line additionally reflects the proposed replace- 
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ment of some existing Federal education programs—including certain Poverty 
Entitlement programs—by education revenue sharing, which would not be 
restricted to the economically disadvantaged, The sharp Fiscal Year 1973-1974 
rise in the “Human Investment/Normal Entitlement” line is another reflection 
of this proposed replacement. ) 

2. The slight Fiscal Year 1973-1974 decrease in the “Maintenance/Normal 
* Entitlement” line reflects the projected decrease in Social Security benefits going 
to persons remaining in poverty. 

3, The Fiscal Year 1978-1974 decrease in the “Poverty Entitlement—total” line 
reflects the decreases discussed in note 1 in connection with Human Investment 
and the “Human Investment/Poverty Entitlement” line; the effect of these 
decreases is partially offset by an increase for Fiscal Year 1974 in the “Mainte- 
nance/Poverty Entitlement” line due almost entirely to increases in Public assist- 
ance payments and Medicaid. 

4. Similarly, the Fiscal Year 1974 reflection of the proposed education revenue 
sharing program in the “Human Investment/Normal Entitlement” line (note 1) 
more than offsets the slight decrease in the “Maintenance/Normal Entitlement” 
line (note 2)—hence the increase shown in the “Normal Entitlement—total” line 
from Fiscal Year 1973 to Fiscal Year 1974. 

Table IV shows the largest individual programs contributing to the estimated 
$30.3 billion in benefits to the poor in the fiscal year 1974 budget request. Social 
security payments are estimated to represent 18 percent of the total in that 
year. Public assistance payments will account for another 18%. Medicaid will 
contribute another 12% of the total. The food stamp program makes up an 
additional 6%, and Medicare benefits to the poor account for a like amount. These 
ac major programs account for three fifths of total Federal outlays benefiting 

@ poor. 

(Sufficiently detailed data are not available to permit an analytically satisfac- 
tory dollar estimate of Federal benefits to the aged poor (those 65 or over). How- 
ever, it may be noted that a significant number of programs aiding the poor pro- 
vide substantial benefits to the aged poor. In the Cash payments category (see 
Table II), perhaps three fourths of Social Security (Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance only) benefits, railroad retirement benefits, and “black lung” bene- 
fits (included in the “Other cash payments.. .” line) go to the aged. All of the 
present Old Age Assistance program payments (corresponding to roughly two 
thirds of the new Supplemental Security Income program payments) go to the 
aged, as do significant portions of veterans pensions. Among non-cash programs, 
one may mention Medicare, Medicaid (a little over one third of the benefits under 
this program going for the aged), and expanded feeding and social service 
programs for the aged under the Administration on Aging. The proportion of 
Federal benefits to the poor going to the aged poor during the Fiscal Year 1972- 
1974 period is probably on the order of one third.) 

Table V presents a breakdown of Federal outlays benefiting the poor by 
agency. For each fiscal year, the figure for each agency includes outlays under 
all relevant appropriation accounts listed under that agency in the Budget Ap- 
pendix covering that year. In some cases, the agency which actually administers 
a program is not the agency under which the appropriation account for that 
program Is listed in the Budget Appendix. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare continues to provide the 
major portion of Federal outlays benefiting the poor. In Fiscal Year 1974, it 
is estimated that HEW will spend $22.0 billion—78% of the total. Because of 
its food programs, the Department of Agriculture ranks second in this table, 
spending an estimated 10% of the total for Fiscal Year 1974. 

Except for OEO Health and Nutrition programs ($0.1 billion in Fiscal Year 
1974), all programs initiated under the Economic Opportunity Act (EOA) of 
1964 are Human Investment programs. These programs accounted for almost 
two thirds of the $2.8 billion rise in Human Investment outlays benefiting—the 
poor from Fiscal Year 1964 to Fiscal Year 1968. (See Table III.) Outlays under 
those programs made up about one eighth of total Federal outlays benefiting the 
poor and over one half of Human Investment outlays at the end of that period ; 
these proportions have been decreasing since then. As funds for the EOA man- 
power programs, Head Start, and other HOA-initiated programs has been “spun 
off” from OKO to other agencies, outlays for those programs have been shifted 
out of the OEO subtotal into the HEW, Labor, and “All others” subtotals. 
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TABLE IV.—FEDERAL OUTLAYS BENEFITING THE POOR BY MAJOR PROGRAMS BY FISCAL YEAR 
[Dollar amounts in billion} 








Actual Estimated 


1971 1972 1973 1974 request 








me. coe ee 


Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent Amount Percent 





Social Security (OAS!) plus Dl)............... $5.3 22s $5.6 20 = $5.9 20 = $5.5 18 
Public assistance payments Celiaing a 
imental security income in fiscal year 1974)... 13.6 15 4.6 16 4.9 16 5.4 18 
Medical: cic cocssen. cececduccecdessssence 12,5 lt 3.3 12 3.1 10 3.7 12 
Food stamps............-...... rR NAAT, 1.4 6 1.7 6 1.9 6 1.9 . 6 
MOD(C810S oo onccnecacics con mccsesenteesesces 1.7 7 1.8 6 1.7 6 1.9 6 
Social services (under grants to States for public 
assistance appropriation account). .......... 5 2 1.3 5 16- 5 1.4 5 
Veterans pensions (including survivors pen- 
SIONS) ioe oncevwaaccvstesescescouvcscce 9 4 9 3 1.0 3 9 3 
Low-rent public housing (annual contributions 
including operating subsidies). ............. 4 2 .6 2 8 3 9 3 
Manpower training services—manpower pro- 
grams for the disadvantaged 2_............. 1.2 5 1.4 5 1.2 4 we 1 
Manpower revenue sharing 3........-.- 000-220 cenccecccecccceccceccccecnccccancccccesucscceee .7 2 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA) title | program. ...........-----.--4 8 3 8 3 8 3 4.2 1 
Education revenue sharing. .......--- 2-0. -ececucnccecenecccccncccccececccncncccccecncccceee 7 2 
Unemployment benefiis (including railroad, 
Federal, and postal employees and ex- ° 
servicemen .............--eesnccenncnneee 6 3 7 2 .6 2 so 2 
Community action and related programs (ex- 
Cluding health and nutrition and VISTA). .... 5 2 05 2 5 2 5,3 1 
All Oth OS wiv nn vc oeie ceeds ccusccwcacecesecxs 4.2 18 5.1 18 6.0 20 6.0 20 
* VOM cS Fees eon teeactececes ee) 23.6 ...-..-- 28:3 oo ceke 30.1 scccesee B03 eesiee ds 





' Figures adjusted to be comparable to those for later years (see foctnote to table II). , 
_ This item comprises the following programs (some of which are A ae a to be replaced by manpower revenue sharing 
in fiscal year aay job opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS); National on-the-job training and JOP (JOBS— 
optional a pe these 2 were formerly MDTA on-the-job training), public service careers; MDTA institutional training; 
Job Corps; Neighborhood Youth Corps; Operation Mainstream; and Concentrated Employment Program (CEP). This item 
is clearly not a single program; however, it has been shown as a single item in this table in previous years, and so is shown 
again in this year’s table for sake of comparability. The amount shown for this item for fiscal year 1974 is for those programs 
and subprograms not proposed to be replaced by manpower revenue sharing in fiscal year 1974 (the nomreplaced programs 
being included under the ‘‘National programs” activity line of the manpower training services/manpower revenue sharing 
appropriation account in the fiscal year 1974 budget appendix). ; se 
_ + As noted in a foothote to table 11, this item comprises proposed activities under the ‘‘State and local programs” activity 
line of the manpower training services/manpower revenue sharing appropriation account in fiscal year 1974. 
4 For fiscal year 1974, this line includes only outiays from obligations made in fiscal year 1973 and prior years (nd funds 
being requested for this a el eit others—in fiscal year 1974). i ae 
5 For fiscal year 1974, this line includes: (1) for Community Action, only outlays from obligations made in fiscal year 1973 
and prior years (no funds being requested for this program in fiscal year 1974); (2) for special impact.(community eco- 
nomic development), migrant and seasonal farmworkers assistance legal services, and the Indian program, both outlays 
Vent a oblgiations made in prior years and outlays from obligations proposed to be made under cther agencies in fiscal 
ear F 


Table V also presents a breakdown of Federal outlays benefiting the poor by 
open-ended and non-open-ended programs. Basically speaking, a program is 
classed as “open-ended” if program benefits must be provided to all legally 
eligible persons applying for them, no matter how much this costs; examples 
include Social Security, public assistance, Medicare, Medicaid, and food stamps, 
For non-open-ended programs, on the other hand, no more than a fixed amount 
(determined by appropriations action in response to the Budget request) may 
be spent in a given year, no matter how many applicants there are for program 
benefits. The “Open-ended programs” line below corresponds to the “open ended 
programs and fixed costs” subtotal in the Controllability of Budget Outlays tables 
on pp. 44 and 333 of the Fiscal Year 197: main Budget document.’ Ar can be 
seen, by far the greatest portion (almost exactly three quarters throughout the 
Fiscal Year 1967-1973 period) of Federal benefits to the poor is in open-ended 
programs. - 





‘ 


1Some minor approximations were involved in aggregating the figures in the last two 
lines of Table V, principally because the classification of open-ended programs in the 
Budget tables is at the level of appropriation accounts, whereas the data in Table V is 
gathered at the level of individual activity Hnes within appropriation accounts. Outlays 
in the “non-open-ended programs” line would be included in the lines for “Civilian pro- 
grams” in the table on p. 333. Information is not available to show how the non-open- 
ended programs outlays would be divided between the ‘Relatively uncontrollable .. .’ 
and the “Relatively controllable...” outlays for civilian programs. 
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TABLE V.—FEDERAL OUTLAYS BENEFITING THE POOR BY FEDERAL AGENCY AND BY OPEN-ENDED PROGRAMS 
BY FISCAL YEAR ; 


[In billions of dollars] 





= Actual Estimated 





1974 
1967 1968 1969 1970 1971 1972 1973 request 





1964 1955 1966 

Were osut ae wee §.8 5.9 7.1 88 10.3 11.5 13.0 160 19.5 21.0 22.0 
Agriculture...........--.2..0. .3 .3 we 2 3 5 9 22 2.6 2.9 2.9 
ADO. 22 coco eecs cet ese esse .4 4 5 5 .6 6 7 1.6 24 ~2.4 1.8 
HUD 2 ests es 1 .2 .2 .2 .2 3 4 6 8 1.2 1.3 
Veterans'Administration........ 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.1 1.1 1.2 1.3 1.3 1.3 1.3 
Office of Economic Opportunity. ....... 2 9 #14 #18 4217 ~«2147 «2124 ~~ ~«210 7 3.3 
Ceorograms ronadd) yt (o-.--) G2) G9) C5) (Le9) (eB) (1.9) (2.2) (2.8) (22) 2) 

rograms—nonadd)!_._...¢..... : ; . : . ; ‘ : ; : 

All others? Bo ols ocweeauats 3 3 “3 4 3 5 5 6 7 a7 7 
Metal. ose Uc edsee eg Joes 7.9 83 10.2 12.4 147 16.1 18.3 23.6 28.3 30.1 30.3 
Open-ended programs._.....--- 7.0 7.1 7.9 94 #=11.0 12.1 13.8 17.8 21.5 22.8 23.6 
Nonopen-ended programs. _.... 8 L2 23 31 3.7 3.9 45 58 69 #£=7.3 6.8 


1 Programs initiated under the nen of the Economic wppartunlty Act of 1964. ; 

3 Interior (Bureau of Indian Affairs), Railroad Retirement Board, Civil Service Commission, Action, Commerce (Economic 
Developmen: Administration et cetera), Legal Service Corporation (proposed), Small Business Administration, and 

ostal Service. 

+ Includes only outlays from obligations made in fiscal year 1973 and prior years. 


Mr. Cray. I will yield at this point, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. There is 1 minute remaining of Mr. Clay’s time which 
he yields to Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. It seems to me you make a clear and unequivocal state- 
ment over and over before thie committee that you are motivated in 
your answers toward legal services by conviction, apparently an un- 
shakable conviction on your part, that legal services has engaged in 
activity outside of the purview of the code of professional conduct for 
the lawyers involved and outside of the intention of the legislation 
passed by Congress, that you characterize as political, and yet you 
would let this record stand showing that when asked by two Members 
of Congress you have been unable to give us one single specific example. 

Mr. Benitire That is not rue, sir. 

Mr. Forp. And I would like to give you another opportunity to give 
us one specific example that has led to you to this unshakable conclu- 
sion. 

Mr. Puiuutes. Certainly. One specific example was the situation in 
California where Stephen Bingham, who had been a Reginald Heber 
Smith Fellow under the legal services program, was allowed to con- 
tinue being compensated under the program for several months after 
he ceased to work for the program, and then shortly, later, was alleged 
to have been involved in some disturbances at the gin Quentin Prison. 

Mr. Forp. What happened in that case? 

_Mr. Putiurrs. Mr. Bingham is missing; they are still looking for 
11m. 

Mr. Forp. If, in your view, that practice was wrong, you stopped it, 
did you not? 

Mr. Purtutrs. I believe there is still inadequate supervision of Regi- 
nald Heber Smith Fellows by legal services directors. 

Mr. Forp. Is there anything in the present law that is in the way? 

Mr. Puu.ies. No, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Then why haven’t you gotten to it? 

Mr. Puttutes. I have only been there for 80 days, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. Is it necessary to dismantle the whole program in order to 
get this accomplished ? 

Mr. Pues. I am not dismantling the legal services program. Sir, 
you cannot point to a single program that I have caused to be defunded 
at this point in history. 

Mr. Forp. People are packing up their offices and canceling leases 
right today. - 

r. Purtiuirs. That is on their motion; not mine, sir. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Benitez is recognized. 

Mr. Benrrez. Mr. Chairman, with your permission, and before rais- 
ing my questions, I would like to recognize Mrs. Teresa Pico de Silva, 
the Director of the Office of Economic Opportunity of Puerto Rico who 
has come because of her interest in a number of the questions involved. 

Mr. Hawkins. Her presence is recognized by the committee and 
she is welcome, certainly. 

Mr. BEnIrTez. Accomune to our record, Mr. Phillips, I might say 
that: I trust that all the guarantees that we have received here will be 
applicable to Puerto Rico, where there are a number of persons would 
be well served. I believe this number to be 511,482. 

There are some facts which you may check if you don’t have in- 
formation at present, and when you go back you can supply the correct 
statements for the record. And then I would like to ask some questions. 

According to our understanding, in October 1972, Puerto Rico’s 
part in this project was recognized by law as that of a State. At that 
time, it was hi hly publicized that Puerto Rico would be entitled, as a 
consequence of this treatment, to the equivalent of $17 million for the 
fiscal year 1973. 

Assuming that to be correct, and should you not have the facts 
before you, my first question is: That authorization—for how long 
does it extend ¢ 

Mr. Puituites. Let me try to respond to it as well as I can. And on 
this one I am going to have to try to rely on our comptroller, Mr. 
Redenius. 

The impact on Puerto Rico is somewhat complex, although there is 
a ee rise in funding this fiscal vear. 

r. Bentrez. This fiscal year ¢ 

Mr. Pures. The one through June 30, 1973. That is due princi- 
pally to an increase in Head Start funding. There is a diminution in 
support next year with the phaseout of OEO. We are conscious of 
this problem and I believe some members of my staff have already 
met with you and we are going to make whatever effort we can to see 
to it that the adverse impact on the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico 
is diminished as fully as possible during the interim period before 
other departments and agencies pick up on that kind of funding. 

Mr. Benitez. My question then is: Why should there be an adverse 
impact if, as you have stated, the purpose is to continue services? 

Mr. Puriuips. Oh. On legal services—— 

Mr. Benitez. I am not talking about legal services; I am talking 
about all the services, which in the case of Puerto Rico include funding 
and planning, health centers, food distribution and administration 
programs, community education programs, Peace Corps, senior citi- 
zens, and so forth. 

This is what I am concerned about. I am net concerned at this stage 
about the people who happen to be employed by the Government. 
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What I am concerned about is the half a million people who are directly 
or indirectly affected by this program which would cease to exist after 
1973 or 1974. 

And the inquiry is: What happens at the end of 1973 and what 
happens at the end of 1974, as far as these services are concerned ? 

r. Reventus. The provision of the Economic Opportunity Act, 
which was changed, which resulted in the additional $17 million fund- 
ing being available, is a provision of the act which governs the dis- 
tribution of certain OEO and Head Start funds. 

The provision basically distributes across all the States on an 
equitable basis the funds that are made available for these programs. 
The equitable basis is determined on a three-factor formula that in- 
cludes children in poor families of income under $1,000, relative wel- 
fare caseloads, ae} relative instances of unemployment. 

So that the provision, in effect, changed Puerto Rico’s status to one 
of a State for purposes of distribution of OEO funds. 

Now, based on the 1973 set of procedures, we would be continuing 
activities in Puerto Rico, consistent with the phaseout procedures 
that we covered earlier this morning for section 221 programs; an 
additional 6 months of funding on and after the point at which they 
would come up for refunding. 

We would be continuing on a full-year basis any of those activities 
now in existence in Puerto Rico where there would be continuing 
Federal funding in the future, such as legal services. 

Now, in the case of Head Start, remember now, that the provision 
of the act governs both OEO and HEW, so far as Head Sart funding: 
is concerned. The two programs have to be put together in order to- 
produce the funds you are describing. The Department of HEW is: 
going ahead, as I understand it, with an additional $8 million in 
programing for Head Start. 

There is additional funding in the Head Start budget proposed 
for next. year. 

This, in effect, gives a program level which is expanding some- 
what this year as those funds are added and which will be decreased 
somewhat next year as our programing phases out. 

Mr. Benrrez. So that we will make no mistakes, the $8 million 
concerning Head Start and the financing of Head Start is independent. 
of the $17 million? 

Mr. Puinurres. That is right. 

Mr. Benitez. Now, my question is: What happens to this $25 million 
beginning July 1, 19732 And if you have any idea about it, what 
happens to these moneys beginning July 1, 1974? . 

Mr. Repentvus. The one piece already mentioned, the $8 million or 
so in Head Start, would be mounted this year and would be continued 
through 1974. 

In the case of the $17 million additional mandated, that would be 
now tied to the phaseout, the distribution of the phaseout funding 
of OKO, and as part of that would probably be reduced somewhat. 

It would be possible to still go forward with programing in in- 

_stances where there would not be a requirement for ongoing Federal 
support in the future, to the extent that projects could be developed 
aaginst tiie $17 million that would not require Federal support in 
1974 if those could be funded. 
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Mr. Benrrez. May I ask: are these $17 million which we are refer- 
ring to in 1974 the same $17 million in 1978 or are they an additional 
$17 million ? 

Mr. Repenrvs. The $17 million is a figure which is produced by the 
formula, the formula in the act. And the total number available for 
distribution would vary from year to year and would depend on the 
total appropriation requested for the agency. 

There is no appropriation requested for OKO in 1974. That is why 
I have to make the point that there would be Head Start funding. 

Mr. Bentrez. But I am trying to pursue this elusive $17 million, 
and you realize mv interest in so doing and the need for having some 
sort of understanding as to where they will happen to be when they 
are needed. 

May I understand, then, that should there be adequate programs, 
the total of what can be spent from this moment to June 30, 1974, may 
exceed $17 million? The part of 1973 that is involved ? 

Mr. Repenrvs. It is conceivable that there could be additional fund- 
ing to that extent in the funds now available to us, but it would depend 
on the project composition, because we would need to be assured that 
there would be continuing funding for these activities someplace. 

Mr. Pruiiirs. What we are going to try to do, to try to simplify this 
discussion, is make up to some extent for your loss of 221 funding 
through other kinds of funding. For example. by providing legal 
services programs, by providing health services programs, that kind 
of thing. 

~ Mr. Benrrtez. That is fine. 

You are aware also that Puerto Rico is not covered under the Gen- 
eral Revenue Act. So when you make reference to the general revenue 
law as an alternative for an option you are not talking to us. 

Aly. Prrmairs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Bentrez. This is my last question, I think. The action that will 
take place the day after tomorrow, what impact. what meaning, what 
limitations, does it have as far as the Puerto Rican situation is con- 
cerned ? 

Mr. Puuraiprs. It means that. we can initiate new fundings that were 
not being initiated during the interim period, and that we can go to 
a full-year program basis on those fundings which were already op- 
erative. 

Mr. Bentrez. On a full-year program basis? 

Mr. Repenivus. In those areas where OEO would be making 12- 
month awards. Certainly that would be true of health programs and 
legal services, 

In the case of section 221, after March 1, as already indicated, we 
go to a 6-month basis. My understanding of the programs in Puerto 
Rico—I believe of the two main programs, one comes up for refunding 
at the first of June and the other at the end of June or the first of Julv. 

Where section 221 money is involved, those programs would be fund- 
ed for an additional 6 months. 

Other programs would be funded for up to 20 months. 

Mr. Bentrez. Thank you. 

Mr. Chairman, since this is a very technical and complicated matter, 
should there be any additional questions or uncertainties concerning 
this, I would hope I would be able to communicate with Mr. Phillips 
and his assistants and find out the exact answers, 
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Mr. Hawxins. The Chair would assume that if you were to have 
any additional questions to be submitted to Mr. Phillips they will be 
submitted in the name of the subcommittee, and the subcommittee re- 
quests that Mr. Phillips respond to the questions. 

Mr. BENITEz. Thank ou very much. 

Mr. Hawxins. Mr. Thompson. : 

Mr. Trompson. Mr. Phillips, there are two very essential things 
emerging from your testimony and actions which intrigue me. 

You said, in response to a question a few minutes ago, that in your 
statement you had been very precise in your use of language. 

Mr. Puiuies. I have said I tried to avoid the impression that the 
legal services program in genera] is doing bad things. | 

r. THompson. You are directly quoted in an article by a Donald 
Clambro, a UPI writer, on February 4, as saying that the legal services 
program “is based on the wrong notion that the poor should be treated 
asa class apart. That is a Marxist notion.” 

Mr. Puituirs. We alluded to this before, and essentially what I indi- 
cated is that the poor are not homogenous; their needs are not homog- 
enous; the governmental response ‘has to be diverse; and the idea of 
treating people as a homogenous class, setting class against class, is a 
Marxist notion. 

Mr. Tuompson. Do you include legal aid as analogous to this? 

Mr. Puiwutes. No; that was a general point of discussion. 

Mr. Tuompson. So, is that out of context.? 

Mr. Puiwurres. 1 have no objection to class action suits, and I have 
never stated an objection to lass action suits. What I have objected 
to, and what I have been concerned about, is a limited range of choice 
for poor clients in the legal services program which can be altered, 


not y doing away with what we have now, but by adding to it addi- 
tional ranges of choice, through such devices as prepaid legal insur- 


nee voucher systems, modified staff attorney approaches, and the 
ike. 

Right now in many areas there is a monopoly on delivery of legal 
Services, where the poor person doesn't have the same freedom of 
choice over an attorney that a more aftluent person would have. 

Mr. Turomrson. If we refer to the President’s statement, as set forth 
by Mr. Westwood of the National Legal Defender Association, your 
actions are totally inconsistent with what the President said. 

I was very heartened by that message and yet I see that_in my 
State of New Jersey and in other States virtually all of the legal aid 
services are going to be closed down. I don’t believe that you have fol- 
lowed the law with respect to publication of 30 days in the Federal 
Register. I think what vou are doing, in 2 sense—and you have a right 
at least. to attempt it—is-to impose your political philosophy on that 
of the Congress of the United States, which, as recently as Septem- 
ber 5, 1972, approved funds by a vote of 223 to 97. 

The Senate of the United States acted in the same manner. 

I believe that your interpretation of the law and your right to 
dismantle the program, as you are doing—I believe your interpreta- 
tion to be incorrect. 

I believe, further, that it should be obvious to you that you have 
invited a confrontation with the Congress, which is representative of 
the people. I believe you have invited a confrontation with the poor, 
who don't want these programs discontinued. Some can be improved. 
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I believe that the result of these actions and other actions relating 
to cutbacks in domestic spending, while at the same time asking for 
an increase in defense spending, might well bring about a very un- 
comfortable summer. [ Applause. } 

I hope and I pray that 1 am wrong. I hope and I pray, with all due 
respect to you as an individual, that our attempts—and certainly I 
will be in the midst of them—to overturn your actions and to reverse 
your actions, succeed in the national interest. 

I will be very interested in the outcome of your conversations, if 
you have granted Mr. Westwood the time that he asked. Have you? 

Mr. Puiiures. You have asked me a great many questions, Congress- 
man. I would like to try to respond to as many of them as I can. 

_ Mr. Tuompson. I would like you to respond but we are under time 
limitations. If you would respond quickly and precisely, I would ap- 
preciate it. 

Mr. Putuuirs. Yes. Let me precisely say that the Federal support 
for every OEO activity other than community action will be continued 
at an equivalent or higher level of expenditure in fiscal 1974. 

Mr. TuHompson. Are you saying that on the basis of relying on reve- 
nue sharing? 

Mr. Puitires. No, sir; I am saying that on the basis of specific 
budget items in our budget. I am saying it on'the“basis of increased 
funding for our migrant programs, increased funding for our research 
and development activities, increased funding for our health programs 
and so forth, down the line. 

Mr. Trompson. Why is it necessary for the legal services units 
already in existence to have to go through the business of reapplying 
on a monthly basis? 

Mr. Puuutes. Sir, earlier in the hearing this morning I indicated 
that this monthly basis was an interim measure, and that when we 
announced it at the end of January we indicated our intent and hope 
that on March 1 we would go back to normal funding and that that 
is our intention and remains our intention. 

Mr. THompson. So you will reopen the Legal Aid Office in Essex 
County, N.J.? 

Mr. Purtirps. We have never closed any programs. We have indi- 
cated to all of our programs throughout the country that they could 
rely on the word of the Federal Government that if they came due 
before February 28 they would be extended for 30 days from the point 
on which their funding expired. 

Mr. Tromprson. Then my point is this: the Federal Government, 
through the Congress and its elected Representatives, and through 
its President, has enacted a law to go for 2 more years. That law may 
be imprecise. Nevertheless, the congressional intent is clear and 
obvious. 

I would suggest that you read the record carefully and report care- 
fully. And my view is that you are subverting the national policy of 
the United States of America with respect to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

T think it is nothing short of outrageous. I don’t say that you, as 
an individual, are not entitled to your views or to make the attempts. 
I happen to be one of the few surviving members on this committee, 
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of the ad hoc subcommittee, which drafted this original legislation 
when the late chairman, Adam Clayton Powell was here. 

Mr. Perkins was on it. Mr. Landgrebe of Indiana, Mrs. Green. Al 
Quie is still here. Mr. Martin. Hardly a Marxist Broup. 

I am sure that politically on the spectrum I am to the left of you, 
but I assure you I am not a Marxist. 

Mr. Puriures. Congressman, you know, of course, that I never made 
that charge. And you also know, of course, that most poor people 
in this country are not going to respond to the suggestions of breaking 
the law that has been uttered in some places. 

I think we are going to have a peaceful summer, because I think most 
of our citizens, regardless of economic status, are law-abiding citi- 
zens. 

Mr. Tuompson. The poor people are not going to break the law, but 
they ts going to exercise their constitutional right of petition. 

Applause. 
hey aren’t going to burn any more. They have learned that tragic 
lesson, because too many of their mothers and sisters were hurt. It is 
going to be peaceful, but in a sense it is going to be political. 

And in conclusion let me say this: if you send a VISTA volunteer 
or you send a legal services lawyer into a community, and he and she 
see the evils of the community and the causes of those evils, it is quite. 
natural for highly motivated people to take what you term “political 
action” to bring about a change in the situation which creates poverty 
and which creates crime. 

And, with respect-to-political -aetivity,-one_could hardly consider 
as Marxist the registration of voters to put them in the American polit- 
ical process. 

Mr. Puuitutrs. It is prohibited by the Economic Opportunity Act, 
sir. I suggest you read it. 

Mr. Trompson. I know it is. And I know that there have been viola- 
tions. I applaud those violations. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Puiuutes. Sir, you have suggested that we have acted inconsist- 
ently with the law and have criticized us for it, and now you are sug- 
gesting you applaud violations of the law. 

Mr. Trtompson. I live by a double standard sometimes. 

Now, I would prosecute anyone who violated the law. And I am not 
suggesting that we prosecute you. I am just suggesting that you reverse 
the course that you are taking because I honestly think that you are 
making a tragic mistake in terms of policy, in terms of inviting a con- 
stitutional confrontation. I respectfully suggest that you give thought 
to reviewing your course and reversing it. ° 

Mr. Phillips. Congressman, I respect your right to your views. I 
sincerely do, but I have to point to the fact that we are acting in a 
manner consistent with section 602 of the Economic Opportunity Act, 
and we are operating consistently with the fiscal year 1974 budget 
recommendations of the President of the United States. 

Mr. THomrson. May I ask you a question once more? 

In his letter to you of February 26, Mr. Westwood, of the firm of 
Covington & Burling, representing the National Legal Aid & Defender 
Association, asked for a meeting with you at the earliest possible time. 

Mr. Puiures. I have already met with Mr. Westwood a few minutes 
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ago. He stopped by the table. I congratulated him on how well the 
letter was worded. I advised him that our office was in contact with 
his office so that the representatives of our Office of General Counsel 
could meet with him, I believe, tomorrow. And I intend to drop in on 
that meeting. 

Mr. Tuomeson. Because in his letter, which you have—and I shall 
ask unanimous consent that it be made part of the record—he points 
out what he believes to be a violation of the law. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Without ob ection it will beso ordered. 


[ The letters referred to follow :] 
Covincton & BURLING, 
Washington, D.C., February 26, 1973. 
Mr. Howarp J. PHILLIPS, 
Acting Director, 
Office of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. PHILLirs: This letter is written on behalf of the National Legal Aid 
and Defender Association. The NLADA is a more than fifty-year old memier- 
ship body in which most Legal Services projects are members, along with other 
Legal Aid and Defender projects throughout the nation. As you may know, the 
NLADA and the American Bar Association have cooperated closely throughout 

“this half century. 

We write also in view of the fact that certain individual Legal Services 
projects are coming to us for advice and, if need be, representation. 

Shortly after your designation as Acting Director of OEO, it appears that 
you began taking actions affecting the Legal Services Program under Section 
222 of the Economic Opportunity Act which have drastically damaged the 
program, Since your Public Affairs Office has been singularly reticent in pro- 
viding information as to precisely what you have been doing and ‘as to the 
impact on Legal Services projects, and since you have quite ignored the Con- 
gressional requirement that your policies and procedures be effectuated only 
after thirty days’ advance notice in the Federal Register, we have been forced 
to rely on unofficial information as to your actions and on NLADA’s own im- 
provised channels of communicating wita its members (a costly and, with only 
a few days’ time, an awkward process) in an effort to understand precisely what 
you have been doing and the impact thereof. 

We write this letter to advise you of our understanding of what your actions 
amount to and of their damaging and imminently threatened disastrous impact 
on the Legal Services Program. We request a conference with you on Wednes- 
day, February 28, 1973, in order to ascertain wherein, if at all. our understand- 
ing is incorrect and what action you propose taking to restore lawful ocder and 
fairness of administration to the Legal Services Program. We desire such a 
conference before we finally determine what steps we should advise our clients 
to take to protect their interests—which, in the end. are simply the interests 
of the poor clients of Legal Services projects and of the courts and bar which 
have to deal with the causes of such clients that may be pending in court. 


_ 
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Our understanding is that you have taken the following actions: 

1. You have revoked the authority of all officials of OEO except yourself to 
act on renewals of expired Legal Services grants and on the rate of funding of 
existing on renewed grants. This creates an impossible bottleneck since you are but 
a single human being. 

2. You have eliminated all letter of credit financing except in certain pre- 
existing cases in which you have arbitrarily restricted letter of credit draw-. 
downs to thirty days’ needed funds. This abruptly departs from an established, 
well understood method of financing, carefully evolved by OKO during its years 
of experience, which has worked smoothly and well. ~ 

3. You have decreed that all other financing shall be on a check issue basis, 
with no project to receive thereby more than thirty-days’ funds. 

4. The thirty days’ limitation on letter of credit draw-down or check issue 
funds of course makes it impossible for a project to plan further than on a 
hand-to-mouth basis; and it makes quite infeasible the borrowing arrangements 
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allowed by OEO regulations, 45 C.F.R. § 1068.4-2, where there is a hiatus between 
grant expiration and renewal. Thus you have forbidden any project to make 
any commitment to anyone—courts or individuals—on more than a day-to-day: 
basis; and you have effectively revoked any possibility of resort to OEO per- 
mitted means to survive when you decide simply to delay action on a renewlal 
application. 

5. You have so multiplied required documentation for your processes in acting 
on grant renewals as to create bureaucratic red tape wonderfully designed to 
clog and halt your process. 

6. You have so restricted travel allowance by Legal Services projects’ staffs 
as seriously to cripple their functioning, even to the extent of restricting, in 
some cases, ttorneys’ travel to courts. 

7. You have peremptorily rid your staff of certain experienced responsible offi- 
cials; at the same time you have put into a key position in the administration 
of the Legal Services Program one who is not even a lawyer. This—and since 
you yourself are not a lawyer but have gathered into your own hands all the 
reins for the Program—assures that persons will be making key decisions on 
questions respecting the provision of legal service who are not qualified by train- 
ing or understanding to discharge their responsibilities. 

8. For all Legal Services projects’ grants expiring prior to February 28, 1973, 
and not “obligated” prior to January 28, 1973, you will in no event grant re- 
newal for more than thirty days, in the face of the long established procedure 
of OEO to grant. renewals for one-year periods. Thirty-day renewals are a mockery 
because of the impossible burden imposed by the need for repetitive applications. 

9. Finally, and climatically, your ukase directs that for any renewal applica- 
tion for a grant expiring after February 28, 1973, you have provided that there 
will be a freeze in your own hands until you see fit to issue further instructions. 


_ 
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We sincerely hope that our understanding is wholly incorrect and is the 
product only of rumors fostered by the silence of your Public Affairs Office. 

If, however, our understanding is even partially correct, it would. appear that 
you have defied the will of Congress and the President as follows: 

1. Congress has required in so many words that you “shall... make available 
... not less than $71,500,000 for legal services prograins” during this fiscal year, 
Public Law 92-424, §3(c) (2), and that you carry the Program on through fiscal 
year 1975, 42 U.S.C. §§ 2837, 2965, as amended. 

2. ‘he President has strongly endorsed the Program and urged its continuance 
with a transition to a Legal Services Corporation in fiscal year 1974 and there- 
after—a transition that obviously wi)l require a take-over by such corporation, 
after its organization and staffing, of Legal Services projects in being and fully 
functioning rather than dead or bankrupted. 

3. Congress has provided in so many words that you shall effect no policies 
or instructions except on thirty day’s prior notice in the Fedcral Rcgister—a re- 
quirement that you have blatantly ignored. Public Law 92-424, § 22. 

4. Congress has provided in so many words that every agency (and that in- 
cludes you) conclude action on all matters “within a reasonable time” with 
“prompt notice” of any denials of applications. 5 U.S.C. § 555(b), €e). We invite 
close attention to the words of the pertinent Congressional Committee when it 
said that “No agency should permit any person to suffer consequences of unwar- 
ranted official delay.” H.R. Rep. No. 1980, 79th Cong., 2d Sess. 32. When you 
fail to act on renewal applications, timely filed, until after expiration of the 
existing grants, and create a condition thereby that forces projects to close 
doors, to fire staffs, to turn away clients, to miss court dates, to give up their 
facilities, you have grossly flouted the law. 

5. Your inaction on the applications for renewal grants presently pending 
before the agency amounts to a denial of those applications, but you have failed 
to accord the icant: procedural protections expressly required both by 
Congress, 42 U.S.C. § 2944(2). and by OEO’s own regulations, 45 C.F.R. § 1067.2-4. 

This only partially states the bases of illegality of capricious, arbitrary action. 


TII 


Even if our understanding of the actions you have taken {s incorrect, none- 
theless your recent administration of the Legal Services Program has created a 
crisis. a ettach an ee which particularizes the devastating impact of 
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your actions on some of the programs which have been affected. We cite these 
cases as illustrative of what is happening and threatened in many other cases— 
to wit: 

Some programs have been forced substantially to cease all operations; 
many others will have to do so imminently. - 

Many programs have ceased accepting new clients. 

Numerous attorneys and other staff already have been forced to resign 
because of lack of funds to pay their salaries ; other are now seeking, or svon 
will seek, other employment. In some areas, the only recourse for terminated 
employees is to seek public support because no other jobs. are available. 

Some employees are now working without pay (and paying expenses out 
of their own pockets) in an effort to process pending cases. 

Programs which are able to continue operations have been severely 
handicapped by the absence of funds. There are reports of threatened loss of 
office space and of use of utilities and business machines; and the programs 
have faced various other problems which have precluded their effective 
operation. 

Countless clients have been irreparably injured, and the extent of injuries 
to clients compounds with each day that the crisis continues. Scores of 
requests for assistance already have been turned aside, including requests for 
emergency services to prevent evictions and to prevent immediate termina- 
tions from welfare rolls. 

To the extent that the programs attempt to continue representation of 
prior clients, those clients also suffer from the increased burdens on the 
remaining attorneys. 

The efficient administration of various courts has been severely impeded. 
Thus, one court has been forced to reorganize its calendar and to continue 
all Legal Services cases for an indefinite period ; others are considering simi- 
lar emergency steps to relieve the pressure on their dockets. This has caused 
various judges to make emergency appeals to your office. Yet, to date, those 
appeals have gone unheeded. . 

Because of the absence of OEO funding, programs have been forced to 
borrow, to the extent possible, such emergency funds as are available from 
churches, charitable organizations, relatives of OEO employees, and others 
already strapped for funds. The efforts of many programs to borrow from 
outside sources have been unsuccessful because of the absence of any OEO 
assurances that funds will be forthcoming. 
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I should point out that it is a cardinal tenet of the legal profession that 
litigation should be avoided where it reasonably can be without sacrificing the 
interests of clients. It is in the spirit of that tenet that we invite this grave 
situation to your attention and ask for an immediate conference. x 

But I must add, in fairness to our clients and to you, that the emergency is so 
great, its urgency so compelling, that we cannot wait much longer before resort: 
ing to such other remedy as may be available. 

Perhaps I can illustrate our problem with reference to a nursery rhyme con- 
cerning Humpty-Dumpty. In a nutshell, the expressions of your superiors, the 
Congress, and the President, are such that it would be a flouting of their will 
were the Legal Services Program to be in the condition of Humpty-Dumpty after 
his great fall. 

I am reminded of the eloquent statement of the President in his Message of 
May 5, 1971, on the prospective Legal Services Corporation. He said of the Legal 
Services Program: 

“. .. [I]t has already become a workhorse in this effort, pulling briskly 
and tirelessly at the task as the Nation moves ahead.” 

The task he cited was “the long, uphill struggle to secure equal rights in 
America.” As he put it, there are “more than 2,000 iawyers” in this task, whom 
he referred to as “these dedicated attorneys.” And it was with pride that he 
observed : : 

~“For many of our citizens, legal services has reaffirmed faith in our 
government of laws.” 

Most strongly did he endorse the Program as— 

“a dramatic symbol of this Nation’s commitment to the concept of equal 
justice. It is a program both new and unparalleled by any other system of 
justice in the world.” 

The NLADA, going back to the beginnings fostered by Charles Evans Hughes, 
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Elihu Root, and the immortal Reginald Heber Smith, has fought tirelessly for 
more than a half century to assure that that concept of equal justice shall be 
realized. It reflects the old-age aim that our modern society inherited from 
17th Century England when it was put most simply: 
“The poorest he that is in England hath a life to live as the greatest he.” 
Surely you will agree that a program so fully endorsed by the President, so 
firmly provided for by Congress, so uniquely reflecting a thoroughly American 
ideal should not be Humpty-Dumptied. On the contrary,:it should be fostered, 

.»« Strengthened, encouraged. 

Me Yet in these last few weeks, because of what you have done, it has been badly 
battered, and its clients have been almost brutally maltreated. We hope that 
we have misunderstood precisely what it is that you have done; we know only 
its effects so far made manifest to us. In any case, we ask that those effects 
immediately be repaired, insofar as is humanly possible, and that the clearest 

. possible assurance be given to those in the Program and to their clients that 
nothing of the sort will be permitted to recur. 
We would appreciate hearing by telephone of the time and place for the con- 
ference we request. My telephone number is 293-3300. 
Respectfully yours, 
Howarp C. WEstwoop, 
Special Counsel to NLADA. 


APPENDIX 


Summarized below are some of the facts assembled in the last few days on 
programs already drastically affeted'by the OKO funding cutoff. The list is by 
no means exhaustive either of the individual programs that have been affected 
or of the types of injury that have occurred. It does, however, serve to illustrate 
the devastating impact of recent OEO policies on the Legal Services Program, 
nationwide. 


1. Bergen County Legal Assurance Corporation, Garfield, New Jersey. 


On February 20, 1973, the Bergen County Legal Assurance Corporation— 
whose four lawyers and five secretaries had formerly assisted an average of forty 
Bergen County citizens each week—ciosed its doors to new clients. The program 
is now preparing to go out of existence. One attorney and one secretary will 
leave on March 2, 1973. Another attorney and another secretary are scheduled 
to leave.by March 16. The program will be out of business by March 30. Only 
funds from the State and County governments and contributions from the 
County bar, the local United Fund, and similar private sources will allow it 
to operate that long. The attorneys are now preparing motions to be relieved of 
sixty pending divorce cases and meeting with the Chief Judge of the County 
and with the Bar Association to discuss means of safeguarding the rights of 
their clients in the remaining 350 pending cases. 


2. The Legal Aid Society-of San Diego, San Diego. California... 
The Legal Aid Society of San Diego (staff of 40 and 1,500 open cases) was 
forced to stop taking new clients on February 21, 1973. Although the program 
ow filed its grant application on November 30, 1972, it has not yet been refunded. 
It has exhausted all.avenues for borrowing funds and presently owes the local 
bar association $7,500 on a loan. As a result, the program will be forced to close 
as of February 28. Two secretaries and one attorney left the program on Feb- 
ruary 23. 1973. Others will be leaving on or before March 2, 1973, the date of the 
last available payroll funds. Xerox, telephone, and other essential services will 
be disconnected shortly, rendering it difficult, if not impossible, responsibly to 
dispose of cases for which the program has already assumed responsibility. The 
1,500 pending cases thus present a massive problem of ethical and legal respon- 
sibility, and efforts are being made (with the assistance of the presiding judge) 
to find some alternative source of representation for these clients. In late Feb- 
ruary, the office was forced to turn away at least 12 emergency matters—four 
imminent evictions from apartments and eight terminated welfare recipients liv- 
‘HZ withotit funds. : “ 
3. South Dakota Legal Services, Rosebud, South Dakota. 
This program serves six Indian reservations. It has about 300 open cases, of 


Oy which roughly one-third are in active litigation. The program has been unable 
to pay its lawyers since February 9, 1973. Attorneys have not been reimbursed 
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for travel expenses since December 1972. Secretaries (all of them Indians) re- 
ceived final pay checks on February 23, 1973. No other jobs are available in the 
area for these people. The program is already $10,000 in debt and has no more 
funds. Its grant application was filed 60 days before the project year ended on 
December 31, 1972, but no money has been forthcoming—despite expressions 
of support and urgent pleas to OKO from United States District Judge Nichol, 
County Judge. Talbott, the State’s Attorney General, the president of the Stae 
Trial Lawyers Associaion, the president of the Tenth Circuit Bar Association, 
the State’s attorneys for counties served by the program, the Circuit Court 
Judges for the State, and the president of the State Bar Association. 


4, Newark-Essex Project, New Jersey. 


The Newark-Essex Project in New Jersey exhausted its operating funds on 
February 15, 1973, and has ceased taking new clients. Attorneys have remained 
on a volunteer basis to service 1,650 clients whose cases were already pending; 
most of the secretaries have left. The Chief Judge of the local court has been 
forced to continue all litigation for thirty days pending resolution of the pro- 
gram’s funding problems. The project submitted its current refunding grant to. 
OEO on November 1, 1972. The grant had been approved by OEO/OLS headquar- 
ters and regional offices by mid-January and was then sent to the OEO Con- 
gressional Relations Office for announcement when the Acting Director’s new 
funding directives were put into effect. Since then the regional office has re- 
processed the grant and requested funds for January and February, without 
response froin OF.0 headquarters. 


5. Greater Bakersfield Legal Assistance, Inc., Bakersfield, California. 


This program has stopped taking new clients. It will not have funds to pay 
staff as of March 1, 1973. There is a substantial prospect that some of the secre- 
taries will be forced to go on welfare. One of the six staff attorneys has resigned 
as of March 1, 1973. The office has approximately 500 open cases. Without a guar- 
antee from OKO, attempts to secure loans from the local bar aenocietion, a real 
estate company, and banks have been unsuccessful. 


6. Harvard Center on Law and Education, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


The program will exhaust its operating fund on February 28, 1973. An appli- 
cation for 12 month refunding was submitted to OEO in November 1972. That 
grant has not been approved, and the program is operating today only by vir- 
tue of a 30-day extension of its expired grant. Harvard University will lend 
the program funds, but only on assurance from OEO that the program will be 
refunded. That assurance has not been forthcoming. Already the Assistant Di- 
rector, bookkeeper, and a secretary have departed, and others are seeking em- 
ployment elsewhere. The program is currently providing back-up assistance in 
over 100 cases; in many of those cases the Center’s invoivement is indispensable. 
Among them is a major desegregation suit which is currently in trial (a trial 
that is expected to continue for at least four mor@ weeks), and a suit on be- 
half of bandicapped children which is set for immediate trial. The center is 
also currently involved in preparing appellate briefs in six cases. 


7. Merced Legal Services Association, California. 


As of February 28, the Merced Legal Services Association will run out of funds. 
Thereafter, the program will be unable to pay salaries. rent, or any other 
expenses, It ceased taking new cases on February 21, 1973. One attorney and two 
secretaries are leaving the program on March 1. Two attorneys and one secre- 
tary will stay on (without pay) and will attempt to process the 191 open cases. 
The parent agency is on the same grant schedule and therefore unable to make 
any loans. Other sources of funding are not available because of OEO’s failure 
to guarantee loans. 


8. Somerset-Sussex Legal Service Somerset, New Jersey. 


On February 23, 1973 Somerset-Sussex Legal Services, Somerset, New Jersey, 
was forced to close its doors to new clients, a decision that required turning 
away roughly 30 clients each day. The program timely filed its grant appli- 
cation in September 1972. However, a renewal grant had not yet been approved 
when the program’s OEO funds ran out in December 1972. Since then it has been 
able to meet its expenses only by borrowing from the local Community Action 
Agency, from the county. and from municipal governments. The program was 
informed by tne Office of Legal Services that its grants had been approved in 
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mid-January, but no funds have yet been received. On March 15, 1973, the 
program will be totally without funds. It is presently meeting with the local 
bar and judiciary on the problem of caring for the 1,200 clients the program 
is now representing. 


OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY, 
Washington, D.C. 
Mr. Howarp C., WEstwoop, Esq. 
Covington & Burling, 
Washington, D.C. 


DEAR Mr. WEstTwoop: Thank you for your letter of March 1 in which you out- 
lined the points covered in our pleasant and constructive discussion on Feb- 
ruary 28. I will summarize our understanding of the points covered in the 
Same order in which you presented them in your letter. Although we are in 
general agreement with the points as you state them, there are one or two areas 
which I want to clarify. 

1. Legal Services grants can be funded for their normal period effective 
March 1, 1973. 

2. If the Legal Services Office learns from a reliable source that a grantee is 
out of funds, its renewal application will be given priority. 

3. Mr. McCarty, Acting Director of the Office of Legal Services, will be happy 
to receive from Mr. Frank Jones, Executive Director of NLADA or his single 
designee, information as to those grantees which have run into financial 
difficulties, 

4. The Legal Services Office will notify grantees that their applications 
have been approved. To the extent permitted by law, the Legal Services Office 
will inform the grantee that it may borrow funds in anticipation of the actual 
arrival of OLS monies. 

5. In the event a grant is terminated the requirements of applicable law will 
be observed. It is not my intention, or that of the Office of Legal Services, to 
permit cases already started to terminate because a grant has been terminated. 

6. Legal Services attorneys will be informed that they may travel for legitimate 
professional business. 

7. Mr. McCarty has communicated to each OEO Regional Director and each 
Regional Legal Services Director a statement reaffirming our intention to con- 
tinue the Legal Services Program for the poor. He has made it clear that grant 
renewal applications are being processed as rapidly as possible and will continue 
to be so handled. He also urged the regional offices to speed up the handling of all 
grants to facilitate quick processing. Mr. McCarty has instructed the regional 
offices to copy his statement and to send it to all Legal Services grantees in the 
region without delay. 

8 We will furnish to you a copy of the list showing the status of the grants 
as soon as possible after it is given to the House Subcommittee. We understand 
that Mr. Jones will obtain his copy from you. 

I assure you that Mr. McCarty does not intend to propose changes in the policies 
affecting the scope of a Legal Services program without careful consideration 
of diverse views. We will, of course, be guided by the requirements of law in any 
actions of this kind which we undertake. 

I have no objection to your letter of March 1, 1973, being sent to the House Sub- 
committee so long as a copy of my reply is attached to it. 

May I say that it was a pleasure to have met with you and your colleagues. 

Sincerely, 
HOWARD PHILLIPS, 
Acting Director. 


CovINGTon & BURLING, 
Washington, D.C., March 1, 1973. 
Mr. Howagp J. PHILLIPS, 
Acting Director, Ofice of Economic Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PHILLIPS: We greatly appreciate the opportunity yesterday to meet 
with you and your colleagues to canvass certain of NLADA’s concerns with your 
administration of the Legal Services Program. I especially thank you for taking 
your own time to effect the face-to-face candor of our session. 

In this letter I undertake to summarize certain of the points covered. 
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1. As of today, March 1, the limitation of thirty days on Legal Services grant 
renewals ceases; normal renewal periods (generally of approximately one yeur) 
are resumed. 

2. In light-of the-emergency faced by certain projects because of a hiatus be- 
tween grant expiration and action on renewal applications, your office is giving 
priority, in its action on such applications, to cases in which your staff is respon- 
sibly informed that delay is causing disruption to the project, and special meas- 
ures have been taken by you and your siaff to accomplish most speedy disposi- 
tion of the entire accumulated backlog. 

3. Mr. Frank Jones, Executive Director of NLADA, and a single designee of 
his on his staff, will be able to communicate and work directly with Mr. Me- 
Carty, your Director of the Office of Legal Services, to provide relevant intelli- 
gence bearing on the need for such priority. 

4, You are giving immediate consideration to possible steps to facilitate bor- 
rowing by a project that—because of the hiatus—has exhausted or shortly will 
exhaust its available funds, so that it may continue operations unimpaired pend- 
ing complete action respecting its renewal and the receipt of funds in connection 
therewith. The situation prevailing in the past with respect to such borrowing 
has been fundamentally altered as a result of your course of action (including 
the program to phase out community action agencies). I am sure that you did 
not intend such alteration; it has resulted, perhaps to a very considerable ex- 
tent, from a degree of sheer panic. Be that as it may, it is an important fact 
of life with which we all must cope and find a way to overcome. And we must 
keep an eye on the essential need: the prevention of failure of service to needy 
clients and of imposition on courts and opposing counsel while a hiatus after 
grant expiration prevails. From what you said yesterday I am convinced that 
you are as concerned with this need as are we; surely you can devise the means 
to meet it. On this score Mr. Jones may be helpful in developing with your staff 
the pertinent steps. 

5. I expressed, ineptly because of my ignorance, some concern respecting the 
situation of a project if a tentative determination were made not to renew its 
grant. My concern had to do with its ability to maintain its service pending the 
show cause procedure. After our meeting my associate, Mr. Henke, drew my 
attention to an OEO regulation appearing as 45 CFR Sec. 1067.2-4(d) which 
seems to assure interim funding fully to maintain a project’s existing level of 
operations until the show cause procedure is exhausted and a final determina- 
tion made. 

6. You propose promptly to revise the recently adopted restriction on travel 
of project attorneys. Travel abuse, of course, should be forbidden. But it is 
altogether too extreme to require every project attorney to telephone someone 
in Washington and get consent whenever, on the project’s legitimate professional 
business, he needs to go out of town. I appreciate that the recently adopted 
restriction probably was intended as only a temporary measure. I am sure that 
you and your staff will agree that continuance of the present procedure would 
be both professionally demeaning and a bureaucratic excess, 

%. It was suggested by us, and I believe that Mr. McCarty agreed, that he, 
as Director of the Office of Legal Services, should immediately send to each 
project director an appropriate communication to dispel misconception and to 
assure the projects that normal funding process has been restored and that there 
is very intention to maintain a healthy, viable Legal Services Program. 

8. Mr. Jones will be provided at the earliest possible moment a copy of the 
list of projects and their grant status that is to be supplied tomorrow (March 
2) to the House Subcommittee, It is earnestly hoped that Mr. Jones may be 
able to have such a list before the close of business tomorrow; it will provide 
a most useful tool in our own efforts to aid in accomplishing the orderly conduct 
of the affairs of such projects. 


* * * * a * * 


There ig another more general point that I raised with you, which very 
greatly concerns us, and on which I earnestly invite your most careful thought. 

The point has to do with any possible substantive policy changes affecting 
the scope of the Legal Services Program. I urge that there be adequate op- 
portunity. before there is any determination to make such a change, to give 
you the benefit of the views of persons responsibly concerned with the Pro- 
gram. I do not even intimate an assumption on our part that you would propose 
to make such changes. Indeed, in view of :the-imminence of new legislation -and 
your merely “acting” status without your being submitted for Senate confirma- 
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tion, you might well considerate it inappropriate, at this late stage, to under- 
take such changes in a Program that has evolved through successive administra- 
tion and with such extensive in-puts by (for example) the American Bar As- 
sociation. My point is that, if some special situation would seem to merit a 
question of change to be raised during this interim period, there should be 
fullest consideration of the views of interested elements. In the spirit of the 
1965 understanding between OEO aud the then President of the ABA and now 
Mr. Justice Powell, that is the least that is due. I invite attention also to 
Recommendation 16 of the Administrative Conferences of the United States—a 
body predominantly composed of representatives of Federal Government agen- 
cies and strongly backed by the President—respecting the appropriate method 
of agency consideration of “rules” respecting grants even without regard to any 
amendment to the Administrative Procedure Act. And I point out that the concept 
of “rule” is not a formalistic one; the concept covers policy making. Note also 
the back-up report for Recommendation 16. 
* * * * * * * 

I have been told that my letter to you of February 26 was placed in the record 
of the current hearings of the House Subcommittee by one of the Committee mem- 
bers. In view of the pertinence of this letter to that earlier communication and 
to the current hearings, I would like to send a copy of this letter to the Com- 
mittee. It would strike me as desirable in the interest of completeness and of 
fairness to you. Do you see reason for me not to do so? 


Respectfully yours, 
Howagp C. WESTWOOD, 


Special Counsel to NLADA. 


Mr. Puiuuies. I think in terms of his concern he is indeed an im- 
pressive and astute man. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Asusrook. First I would like to certify that Frank Thompson 
is not a Marxist. But I would say as far as Mr. Thompson is con- 
cerned, I have not been able to hear all the testimony. I think he has 
gotten rather the worse of it in several degrees. I certainly wouldn’t 
criticize my colleagues. 

I accept a lot of what came from the other side for what it is. I can 
see why there would be some effort made to capitalize politically on 
some of the actions of Mr. Thompson. 

I was kind of reminded that several times‘I went to the White 
House—— 

Mr. THomerson. Have you been invited there recently ? 

Mr. AsHsrook. No. 

One of Mr. Johnson’s favorite expressions, particularly looking to 
Con , when we were a little reluctant to do things we deeply knew 
we should do but that as far as public relations were concerned, didn’t 
look too possible, just said : “You have to bite the bullet sometimes.” 

It seems to me what we are doing is biting the bullet. It is the gen- 
eral feeling in the country that the poverty program hasn’t been that 
good over the years. I doubt whether it can survive a national 
referendum. 

There axe areas of the poverty program which will work, but on 
the whole I don’t see it as a viable program. I think this administration 
is biting the bullet, is trying to draw in those areas which have not 
worked. 

My good friend ‘Thompson, one of my favorite colleagues, indi- 
ca‘ed you were subverting national policy. I would suggest national 
policy is not to go bankrupt, to get spending in line. 
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I not only subscribe to that, Mr. Phillips, but I certainly vote that 

way and advocate it. 
_ So, let me say I think your testimony has been very precise, very 
accurate. I think it has been well received in a fairly hostile atmo- 
sphere, which of course is the case in Congress most of the time. I am 
still hostile to the administration in many areas. 

I happen to think what you are doing, in biting the bullet in this 
program, does deserve commendation. And I for one, support what 
you are saying, support what you have done, recognize the difficulty 
of this endeavor, and I would say, from listening to your testimony, 
it is very clear that you have come before this committee knowing what 
you were talking about. 

You have been precise and I would like the record to show that at 
least one member of this committee thinks you are doing a very good 
job, in the words of the late President Johnson, in biting the bullet in 
trying to get this program on some reasonable track. 

Mr. Tuomprson. Will the gentleman yield? I hope the bullet they 
are biting isn’t a lead one. 

bg Asusrook. We have been known to have a few of those in the 
past. 

I was going to ask the gentleman from New Jersey, my very good 
friend : vou know, sometimes you say “you are a very good friend,” and 
you don’t mean it, but in this case I think he knows I mean it. 

As being one of the godfathers of this program at its inception, I 
am just wondering if he is really completely, or nearly completely, 
pleased at his product. 

Do you honestly think the poverty program has been that good a 
program over the years? 

Mr. Tuomerson. I think in the main it has been a remarkably good 
program, and I think candor compels me to say that certain elements 
of it have been unsuccessful and indeed in instances, wasteful. 

Mr. Asuproox. Well, on that point, would it not be proper for the 
administration and Mr. Phillips to try to abate those practices which 
have not been proper, which have been wasteful, and isn’t that exactly 
what they are trying to do? 

I would say in any confrontation between the Congress and the ad- 
ministration I normally would be on the side of the Congress, because 
I do agree on the abuses of some administrations in concentration of 
power in the hands of the Executive. 

That is something people like myself have been worried about long 
before the poverty program came up. I wonder where the Congress 
would be if they voted for the Bricker amendment years ago. 

The Executive wouldn't have built up quite the way it has. 

But I find it interesting that some of my friends on the other side 
of the aisle pick a poverty program as their battleground for confron- 
tation with the Executive whenever more substantial issues have found 
them on the other side. 

So, I say even belatedly and on an issue such as this—this is your 
chosen battleground—welcome to the club. Some of us have been 
fighting that battle for years. But in this particular case I do think 
there are areas where there has been gross mismanagement. In many 
eases it has been used politically. 
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I could fill the record ‘because I can show you where they have ad- 
vocated legal services in Cincinnati boycotting local stores. Is that 
what we do, advocating boycotting of food chains? I, myself, am not 
as kind as some of my colleagues to baptize this program and say it 
has been that good. I am realistic. There is no way to spend that much 
money and not do some good. - 

But, has the money been well managed and has it received public 
support ? I doubt if there is that much public support. 

r. THompson. I thank you for your kindness. It is true and you 
and I are very, very good friends and I hope we will always remain so. 

It was only yesterday, I believe, that the Harris poll indicated that 
the people support the OEO programs, both generally and specif- 
ically, by 49 percent in favor to 36 percent opposed. That is a reason- 
ably widemargin. _. 

? don’t think that obliterating the program is a good way to ap- 
pee those aspects which haven't worked as well as they should have. 

think we should review them very carefully as a part of our respon- 
sibility to correct mismanagement and to make the necessary changes 
to make the program work. . 

After all, this program marks the first time in the history of the 
ey au that the poor have been brought into the operation of society 
and given a greater degree of control over their own destiny. Many 
of the people affected have been educationally and socially deprived 
for many, many years. And so it is quite natural that there would be 
mismanagement, particularly by people who haven’t had management 
experience before. 

{r. Asrproox. I would say to my colleague from New Jersey that, 
as I understand Mr. Phillips’ accurate and precise testimony, this is 
precisely what he has done and is doing. He has been in the process of 
reviewing. He has indicated those ongoing programs that are worthy 
of support in their opinion. Maybe there 1s some difference. 

He said those programs will not only be funded, but in many cases 
I think he said funded at a higher level. 

So, this talk of disintegration or tearing the program apart doesn’t 
seem to hit it, for some reason or other. 

Would you care to comment again ? Is that the substance of what you 
said, Mr. Phillips ? 

Mr. Puttars. I must object to the term “obliterate,” because for the 
fact remains that we are not obliterating Government efforts for the 
gee We are saying, in respect to legal services, that we are seeking 

eet avon for a legal services corporation at a funding level of $71.5 
milhon. 

In respect to community economic ee we are seeking 
Jegislation which would increase the funding of OEO’s CDC activities 
from $30.7 to $39.3 million; that we are increasing our comprehensive 
health and family planning activities from $100.5 to $117.6 million. 

What we are doing in regard to community action is saying that the 
increased funding provided under poner) revenue sharing and pro- 
posed categories of special revenue sharing more than make up for the 
reduced Federal support for administrative costs of community action, 
and that furthermore, because of the 6-month phaseout grants and be- 
cause of the fact that this placing of community action agencies on. 
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their own feet as local institutions, has been a long process, we are 
really not obliterating anything. We are saying that decisions prop- 
erly must be made at a State and local level and that the people there 
are as humane and as capable of dealing with problems of poverty as 
the people in Washington are. 

Mr. TpoigeeoN: Governor Cahill, a distinguished Governor of New 
Jersey, a Republican, says: | 

There is no way our taxpayer can pay for phaseout Federal programs. 


There isn’t any money. 

And in the case, for instance, of medical services, how is HEW, with 
a $500 million smaller budget che indy going to absorb these OKO 
health prog rains? It just doesn’t make sense. 

On the other hand, we reward mismanagement of the Penn Central 
Railroad and Lockheed. 

Mr. Puiurps. Sir, I have never been given a chance to manage the 
Penn Central or Lockheed. 

Mr. THompson. I wish you would switch to the Penn Central. It 
couldn’t be any worse than it is now. 

Mr. Asusrooxk. Could I say to the gentleman: if he is successful in 
this job, with my influence in the White House, and your support, 
maybe we could get him into into that position. 

Mr. THompson. We will work together. 

Mr. Hawkins. Are you still yielding? 

~ Mr. Asuproox. I don’t think I need any more time. I merely want to 
say, Mr. Phillips, I appreciate the difficult job you are having. 

Mr. Puiiiies. I appreciate your support, sir. 

Mr. Hawkins. The Chair recognizes Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

A little while ago, Mr. Phillips, you made reference to leaked 
memorandims. One memorandum that has come to my attention is 
called : Utilization test data, dated January 1973. I had previously been 
told that for some reason, although this was printed and in your 
possession, it was not being released. 

Mr. Puttutrs. Sir, I have given them to almost every Member of 
Congress, together with our comment on it. 

Mr. Fonp. I understand, however, that subsequent to that time, an- 
other memorandum entitled: “Observations regarding utilization of 
test data based on 591 CAA’s,” which is a critique of the first memo- 
randum, has been circulated to Members of Congress at your direction. 

-I further understand that the first memorandum took some 8 months 
in preparation, totally funded by OKO, and under the direction of 
your predecessor at OKO, and that the second memorandum took 6 
davs, under your direction. 

You obviously are much more efficient than your predecessor in han- 
dling the intricacies of these 591 CAA’s. 

Since the first memorandum, Mr. Chairman. is already in the record, 
I would ask unanimous consent in the sense of fairness, in the defense 
of Mr. Phillips, that his memorandum as a critique of the original 
memorandum be entered in the record contemporaneously with the 
first memorandum so that people might see how you have in 6 days 
reacted to this 8-month study. 

Mr. Puituies. Your generosity of spirit is appreciated, sir. 
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Mr. Hawkins. Without objection this will be entered in the record 
at the same point that the original statement was entered in the record. 

Mr. Forp. I want you to know, Mr. Phillips, that I will help you in 
every way I can. 

In your statement today you invoked the President’s human re- 
sources radio address which, as Mr. Thompson indicated in his rhet- 
oric, gave some of us encouragement. And particularly at the top of 
paye:l you quote the President assaying: 

First, control over decisions should, insofar as possible, be placed in the hands 
of those to be directly affected by the decisions. 

Second, we must make sure that the dollars we spend are being used most 
effectively, depending upon those for whom assistance is intended, 

Third, services should be provided in a manner which fosters self-reliance 
rather than dependency among recipients. 

Do we take this as an unqualified endorsement on your part of the 
principles set forth by the President there ? 

Mr. Putsirs. I am looking for a copy of my remarks. 

The Congresslady from Hawaii raised that question before. 

Yes; I do support and applaud the Human Resources radio message 
of the President. I believe in those three principles. 

Mr. Forno. Then later on the same page you say, “In reforming OEO 
activities we have been guided by the following principles.” 

The second principle I read is: “Responsibility for control over dol- 
lars and program priority should be shifted away from anonymous 
Washington bureaucrats and placed increasingly within the authority 
of elected officials at the State and local level, men and women who 
know the problems in their communities at first hand and who can be 
held accountable through established processes for their success or 
failure.” : 

Nowhere in your statement do you mention any of the decisionma!:- 
ing processes being taken from Federal bureaucrats and being placed 
in the hands of the President and those to be directly affected by the 
decision. 

Was that an oversight on the part of the draftsmen of your state- 
ment or does that represent some departure in OEO policy from the 
overall policy the President enunciated ? 

Mr. Putuutrs. I think you will see that as revenue sharing goes for- 
ward, people of all economic backgrounds—— 

- Mr. Forp. Let’s not talk about how we fund it. 

On the one hand the President is talking about the decisionmaking 
policy.in the hands of the people most directly affected. I may have 
misunderstood the President. I thought he was endorsing what has 
heretofore been the bipartisan position of this committee, that there 
must be maximum feasible participation of the poor. 

As a matter of fact, Mr. Quie, the ranking Republican, has been 
the outstanding advocate of that principle with this committee. 

With that in mind, we have very carefully structured community 
action programs so that not more than one-third of the decisionmakers 
on any board would be elected local officials and at least one-third of 
the people on that board would be the people most directly affected in 
the President’s words, the people living in that area. - 

Just let me see if I can keep you with me. Without regard to where 
the money comes from, why the difference between putting the 
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decisionmaking process only in elected officials, when by clear legis--- 
lative intent the Congress has enacted and reenacted this legislation 
with the clear intent that the decisionmaking process be shared. with 
the people the President refers to as most affected by this. 

Mr. Putiutrs. There is no reason why the one-third-one-third-one- 
third procedure can’t continue in community action agencies. No 
decision we have made removesthat. — : 

Mr. Forp. Let me give one reason why it can’t continue. You are 
suggesting that the way you would fund these programs would be 
through the use of the funds that the mayors and county officials and 
oor local officials and State officials receive in general revenue 
_ sharing. 

I aneoiie you are aware and counsel should be aware that in most of 
the States—and I would say in all of the localities of this country— 
the sharing in the decision process in the way in which we contem- 
plated for the expenditure of those funds, once they have been deliv- 
ered to State and local treasuries, would be illegal, and that in fact 
it is illegal for the city council of the city of Detroit to sit down 
and let someone who is not elected to that council, vote. 

So there is no way revenue-sharing funds could be made subject to 
the same kind of direction and purpose under your program as they 
now are under community action. 

Mr. Puiuurrs. Of course, you are assuming that community action 
is going out of business. Our assumption is that if community action 
has succeeded locally it will continue. And I would further point to 
that utilization study that you cited and say that in that study—I 
believe the figure was that they relied on something like one-third of 
their resources only from OEO. 

Mr. Forp. Can you name for me one political jurisdiction in this 
country at any level: State; county, or local, that presently has the 
legal authority to take money, like general revenue-sharing funds, that 
has been put into their treasury, and expend it on the programs that 
have heretofore been financed by OEO under the direction of the 

Mr. Puriiirs, All of them. 

Mr. Forp. I submit: none of them. And I would like to engage in 
an exchange with your counsel, whoever he might be, on that one. 

The other side of the Capitol was lying with mayors and I under- 
stand today with Governors, who are using some rather coarse lan- 
guage: “doublecross,” and things of this kind. I wasn’t doubleerossed, 

ecause I never believed the President in the first instance. [ Applause. ] 

But they are here saying, and they are coming to us and saying: 
it is impossible, even if we had unlimited dollars, and if we didn’t: 
need the money for other pressing needs—it is not legally possible for - 
us to divert the funds. . 

I might call your attention further to the fact that in adopting the 
President’s program of revenue sharing we didn’t say they could 
spend it for anything they wanted to. We specified four areas of gen- 
eral restriction on the expenditure of those funds. 

And there are a lot of things, even with the city council acting, that 
the mayor of New York or the mayor of Chicago or Detroit cannot do. 
You are now suggesting that any one of these programs that is in place 
and is worthy=the burden, of course, should be assumed by the local 
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sharing money and carrying iton. 

. « IT submit to you that that would not be legal and in any event, feasible 
in any community in this country, and I want to know: how much re- 
search do you have? Do you have a memorandum, a backup paper, a 
_ staff meeting or anything else that dealt with the problem of inability 
- of local government to use these funds in this fashion, before you de- 
cided on this alternative ? 

Mr. Putuutes. Let me make sure I understand you. You are saying 


that in your opinion neither general nor special revenue sharing funds _ - 


can be used ? e 

Mr. Forp. There are no special revenue sharing funds. = 

Mr. Puiturps. Or as proposed, could be used for. the support of 
enna action. Is that a correct interpretation of what you are 
sayin 

Mre Forn. I am saying that no general revenue sharing funds could 
be diverted to be administered by a board consisting of one-third poor, 
one-third elected officials who may or may not be the proper elected 
officials to expend the money. 

That the only way you can extend revenue sharing funds, once they 
have reached a city, is by the action of that elected body, city council or 
aldermen or whatever it may be, that is provided in the constitution 
and laws in that State for expanding public funds, and that there is 
no way in which the people could participate in that decision. 

Mr. Puixies. In your view they couldn’t allocate to community 
action agencies ? 

Mr. Forp. No, they could not. 

Mr. Puiuips. My advice from counsel is different from yours. But 
tet me ask them to explain. 

Mr. Forp. I would presume, since there was so much time spent in 
the early days of this legislation on devising mechanisms through OEO 
to deal with this problem, your counsel or someone would have recog- 
nized this as a problem for local officials, and that there must be some- 
thing to back up your opinion that it can be done, other than. just 
responding to me. 

Mr. Purites. I am certain there is, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Would you submit that to us? Is there any kind of mem- 
orandum indicating the ways in which or the kinds of programs, 
even—even if there are some that might be done? . 

Mr. TracuTENnBeErc. No, sir, there is no such memorandum in exist- 
ence. I could readily prepare for you such a document. 

I think two points have to be realized : what Mr. Phillips, I believe, 
has been saying I don’t believe is inconsistent with what your view is. 

Mr. Forp. Wait a minute. Let’s stay with this. For example: I am 
well aware, as a person who came on that subcommittee Mr. Thompson 
spoke of, of the difficulties we had in the early days of this program 
in getting it started and sitting. 

One of the principal difficulties we had was that, for example, it is 
illegal in the city of Detroit to hire people for any kind of a program 
within the city where any dollar of city money was involved, match- 
ing funds or otherwise—and most of these programs have matching 
funds in them—if the employees did not submit to and pass the civil 
service examination for general city employment. 
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It was necessary, therefore, to structure the OEO within the-city 
of Detroit into four target areas so that the money could be funneled, 
not into the city treasury and back out, but so that it could be funneled 
directly into the program in order to avoid the fact that if you are 
going to hire poor, uneducated people from the target areas you can’t 
expect them to pass a civil service test which, if they could have passed 
it, would have given them a job in the first place. 

So, all over this country it was necessary for those local officials who 
wanted very much to cooperate to seek legislation at the State level, to 
find ways to restructure their civil service regulations, to change their 
testing’ Ravine and soon. 

'And-‘ultimately we discovered that the only device was direct fund- 
ing. with CAA. 
econd, we discovered that. the agencies most ready to proceed with 
these programs were not, in fact, public. Many church-related organi- 
zations provided the only source we had for Head Start, for example. 
in Harlem. There would have been no Head Start in Harlem if it 
hadn’t been for storefront churches, which were funded for minimal 
kinds of architectural and plumbing changes and so on, so that they 
could accommodate kids. And there was no way that a local govern- 
mental agency could do this. 

There is still no way, in almost all of the States, for funds going to 
a program like that, to get there if there is no CAA to fund them 
with. You cannot fund money to the State of Michigan or to the 
county of: Wayne or to the citv of Detroit, and have any of it end up 
in a Head Start program that is operated on and by people in a church- 
related organization. That is absolutely prohibited. 

So when you destroy CAA as the conduit and OEO as the principal 
operating agency down here, you destory the entire infrastructure 
that has been established throughout this country to bypass those kinds 
of legal inhibitions and the legal strictures and get to the people the 
President was talking about here. 

I don’t think that 1t has been apparent at any time in these hearings 
that your shop has given very much thought in this connection. 

Mr. TracutTenserc. The funding of such activities as health centers 
will continue without regard to revenue sharing. They will be di- 
rectly funded through the various agencies that will be receiving the 
funds through delegations of authority. They will continue. Health 
will continue; migrants will continue; all these programs that Mr. 
Phillips has previously mentioned will.continue on direct funding 
froma Federal agency without respect to general revenue sharing. 

Mr. Forn. I know, as a matter of fact. But. what. percentage would 
you think of the existing Head Start. programs are funded directly 
to a public agency ? 

Mr. Traciutrensera. I would have no idea, sir. 
ae Forp. Well, if you had worked this out you ought to have some 
idea. 

Would it come as a surprise to you if I told you that in numbers, 
not in total dollars expended, there are more Head Start programs 
being funded in total numbers to nonpublic agencies than to public 
agencies ? 

Mr. Tracnrenserc. Not at all, Mr. Ford; not at all. And that will 
continue, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. Without a community action agency to act as the recipi- 
ent and sponsoring agency, how do you propose, consistent with the 
Constitution of the United States and the sovereign States, to bypass 
the public agencies and get that money to the common people? 

r. TRACHTENBERG. Because we are still, as I said, not talking about 
general revenue sharing. When you talk about Head Start, you are 
continuing to talk about funding—— 

Mr. Forp. How do we get the Head Start appropriated for OEO 
from Washington to a Head Start program that is not a part of the 
public school system ? 

Mr. TracuTENBeERG. Just exactly as we are doing it now, except that 
it will go’ from HEW directly to the grantee recipients. In some cases 
that will continue under the umbrella of the community action agency. 

Mr. Forpv. Then HEW will take the place of the present community 
action agency as the umbrella agency for operating the Head Start 

rogram 
r. TRACHTENBERG. In some cases, and probably more cases, there 
will be direct funding of the Head Start agency, without going 
through the community action agency. 

Mr. Forp. Cace you have eliminated the action agency —— 

Mr. Hawxrns. Mr. Ford, may I request that this be the last ques- 
tion asked? I have given you exactly 14 minutes, 

Mr. Forp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. You are very generous. 

Without the existence of the community action agency—we are 
talking now about OEO dollars—— 

Mr. TracutTensera. That is correct, sir. - 

Mr. Forp. What you say is that you will send the dollars over to 
HEW. HEW will deal directly with the individual Head Start pro- 
gram. And the step that formerly was in there was that you dealt 
with this community-based organization of one-third, one-third, one- 
third representation. 

Now, how can you square that kind of a new structure with the 
assertion by Mr. Phillips that you are going to eliminate Federal 
bureaucrats and replace them with local decisionmaking people, when 
you are going to eliminate the only local decisionmaking people from 
the whole funding process? 

Mr. Tracurensera. I don’t believe the reference to Head Start is 
what Mr. Phillips has been talking about. He was referring to the 
general revenue-sharing provisions. Head Start—we have parent and 
consymer participation on our Head Start grantees. 

Mr. Forp. But you have a community action agency. Without. com- 
munity action you don’t have Head Start on this program. If you 
don’t know that, you shouldn't be sitting at that table. 

Mr. TracutTenserc. That is not accurate; that is simply not ac- 
curate. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Phillips, do we understand, in answer to Mr. 
Ford’s question, summarizing it, that you anticipate the passage of a 
ee: revenue-sharing fund in order to continue many of these pro- 

ms a 

Mr. Puitutres. Not precisely, Mr. Chairman. What we are saying is 
that under existing general revenue-sharing provisions and under the 
provisions of special revenue sharing as they have been proposed for 
passage by the President, in the cases of at least three categories of 
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special revenue sharing, namely, educational revenue sharing,.man- 


' power special revenue sharing, and 1 year hence, community develop- 


ment special revenue sharing, that it would be possible for those funds 


. to be used in support of community action. 


- Mr. Hawktns. Yes; but you are assuming two things: you are 
assuming that special revenue funding wll be passed. 

You are also assuming that under local option these programs will 
be continued; and not considering whether or not, in some instances 
local governments wil] be unwilling or unable to continue them. 

Can you imagine the government of Mississippi continuing a pro- 
eram chat is aimed against discrimination, for example? Many will 
be unable financially to do so. Now, what happens to the poor. people 
in those instances if you leave it up to a local official ? ag 

Let’s say the local official acts arrogantly and defies reason and ethics 
and everything else. Do we leave these poor people out because of that 
discretion which you have given to someone? 

Do you consider this a nationally concerned problem ? 

Mr. Puruutes. I think poverty, of course, is a national concern. 

Let me make sure that I am being clear. 

Mr. Hawkrns. I understand from the answers that I think Mr. 
Ford successfully indicated the difficulty of general revenue. sharing; 
that if you expect to go that route you will have difficulties, legal difft- 
culties. 

Mr. Pututprs. I think there is a disagreement on facts. 

Mr. Hawsrns. I think there is too much doubt to say with any 
assurance that that is the answer. 

Second. then you would be forced to rely on special revenue sharing 
eee ei willingness to legislate that. Is that what you are 
relying on 

Mr. HILLtps. Not exactly. We are saying that those funds will prob- 
ably be available, but we are saying that in essence, already commu- 
mat ion agencies only rely on OEO per se, for about a third of their 

unding. 

We pecoenite the possibility that some local officials will select. other 
priorities but we also say that it is inherent within this decision, with- 
in the policies that are embodied, for example, in revenue sharing, 
that increasingly we are going to be relying on State and local officials; 
that we cannot assume that because decisions are made in Washington 
they are necessarily going to be made better than they would be if 
they were made in a community in California, or Georgia, or Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr. Hawkins. I will recognize Mr. Meeds. 

Mr. Meens, Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Phillips, if you were President of the United States, if you 
had said about the program, “For many of our citizens legal services 
has reaffirmed faith in our government of laws and made a dramatic 
symbol of this Nation’s commitment to the concept of equal justice, a 
program new and unparalleled by any other system of justice in the 
world, and if you had a director. 

Mr. Puruirs. I would read a more accurate newspaper. 

Mr. Meeps. Are you suggesting the President still reads the Post ? 

Mr. Putures. I am suggesting, as we discussed earlier, that that 
quote in the newspaper was not a quote from me, It was a quote from 
a former employee of OEO. 
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Mr. Mesps. That is an inaccurate statement? You never made that 
statement ? = 

Mr. Putiures, That is correct, sir. | | 

Mr. Mexps. Now, Mr. Phillips, section 623 of 42 U.S.C. 2297(1) (d) 
provides: “All rules, regulations, guidelines, instructions, an i- 
cation forms published or promulgated pursuant to this act, shall be 
published in the Federal Register at least 30 days prior to their ef- 
fective date... Ce | 

Now, correct me if I am wrong on these dates, I think on January 
31st and February 8th, you have indicated, there were directives or 
orders_from the Office of the Acting Director which revoked all au- 
thority for officials of OEO except yourself to act on renewals, expired 
legal services grants. You have eliminated all letters of credit and 
financing except in certain preexisting cases. You have declared and 
decreed that other financing shall be on a check basis, with no project 
to receive thereby more than 30 days’ funds. 

You have multiplied the required documentation, the process of 
receiving grants, not only from ae services program, but other 

allowance by legal service proj- 

ects staffs so as to certainly jeopardize their clients’ rights in many 
instances, and a number of other things, by these directives. 

Can you tell me anywhere that you have published a notice of this in 
the Federal Register, as required by section 623 ? 

Mr. Putters. Okay, let me try to deal as best I can with the various 
elements of your comment. 

In regard to letters of credit and check issue procedures and the rest, 
I am going to have our comptroller, when I conclude my comments, 
explain to you what the implications of those procedures are and why 
they were implemented. 

n sas ey to legal services travel I am pong to ask Lawrence Mc- 
Carty, the Acting Head of the Office of Legal Services, to point out 
that in ae way has any necessary travel by legal services attorneys been 
restricted. 


Mr. Meeps. In substance: have any of the changes I have mentioned 


been made? You can answer that “yes” or “no.” 

Sir, I don’t have very long. I am not trying to put you on the spot 
at all. But that question really can be answered “yes” or “no.” If Iam 
incorrect, you can say so; right ? : 

Mr. Putas. We instituted a number of emergency poe 

Mr. Meeps. All right. Were any of these noted in the Federal Register 
as required by section 623? That is all I am asking. . 

Mr. Putruies. I believe these either have been or are in the process 
of being placed in the Federal Register, 

Is that not correct? | 

Mr. Meeps, Ilad. they been placed in the Federal Register 30 days 
before they took effect ? 


-'; Mr. Practise. No, sir. I didn’t take office until it was January 31 
‘and it was not my opportunity to place them in effect 30 days ahead of 


time. ; 
Mr. Meeps. So thet these regulations then have been promulgated 
in direct contravention of section 628; which is a violation of the law. 


Isn’t that correct ? 


Mr. Punutrs, I don’t believe it is correct, sir. 
94-077-—74—pt. 128 
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Mr. TRACHTENBERG. Congressman Meeds, if I may : section 623 is, as 
you so indicated, a reflection of the ay Sperone desire to publish 
certain forms of instruction in the Federal Register. 

Mr. Meeps. Congressional desire, you say? Isn't it the law of the 
land, among other things? Isn’t it the law of the land? 

Mr. TRACHTENBERG. Yes, it is, sir. 

I would like to read from the House report, from the House com- 
mittee report on this pareve provision. The committee stated as 

follows, and this is with regard to section 623: 
The committee amendment does not by its terms render ineffective rules, 


regulations, guidelines and instructions that are not furnished to the committee, 
it simply requires that they furnish the appropriate-—— =. 


Mr. Merps. We are not talking about furnishing the committee 


any ne: _ 

r. TRACHTENBERG. May I explain, sir? This was the same provision 
_ that was in the vetoed bill which required a submission to the com- 
mittees in advance, 30 days in advance, 

Mr. Meeps. That was the language before Mr. Ford amended it. 
That is my recollection. The 623 that I am talking about is the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan. And it was done to prevent 
precisely what you have been doing down there. 

Mr. Tes crennrue: If I may respectfully suggest otherwise, the 
only change between the vetoed amendment and_the ones that were 
passed was the requirement that instead of submitting it to the com- 
mittees it was submitted in the Federal Register. 

Mr. Meeps. I am glad to hear your justification of that. I was here 
when it was done and joined the gentleman from Michigan in that 
amendment. I know what his purpose was and his purpose was to 
prevent what you have done, exactly. 

Maybe you had better go back and study the legislative history. 

Mr. Tracutensere. There is no legislative history. The only legis- 
lative history is the one dealing with the veto of the amendment. _ 

Mr. Meeps. Did you read the conference report ? 

Mr. TRACHTENBERG. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Meeps. And you couldn’t find anything in it? 

Mr. TracuTensera. Not to the question of lepality of not publishing. 

Mr. Mrrps. Counsel just reminds me that in the absence of legislative 
history fou might consult the statute. 

Mr. CHTENBERG. Coming from my former boss, I accept that as 
very good advice, sir. | 

Mr. Meeps. Additionally, let’s get into, with Mr. McCarty, the can- 
- cellation of travel by Legal Services staff. 

It is my understanding that the directive was all-encompassing, 
that it prohibited all travel outside of the jurisdiction of the staff 
people involved. 

Am I incorrect ? ‘ 
Mr. McCarry. Yes, sir, you are technically incorrect. It had to d 
with Mr. Phililps’ overall directive which stated that a check could 

be made in the event necessary legal travel was being requested. 

We have kept a register of people who have requested it and in no 
case has any attorney requested travel to a court of appeals or asked 
for travel to perform a legal service where that travel has been denied. 

It was the intent to only prevent an abuse of Government funds. 
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I can assure you that this log has been maintained with critical faith- 


fulness. . 


Mr. Meeps. You are telling me there have been abuses existing for 


at least 4 years now? 
Mr. McCarry. I have been so informed, sir. It was my intention to 


cut that down. 
Mr. Puiuires. Let me tell you about one of them. For example, al- 


though you have been critical today, and I appreciate your position, 


of some areas in which full appropriations are not being expended, 
there is, for example, the fact is that in the Office of Legal Services 
money has been spent at a rate in excess of that appropriated or author- 
ized by the Con : . 

There have been a number of administrative problems that Mr. 
McCarty has been trying to deal with. ; 

‘ Mr. Meeps. Wouldn’t that also be a violation of the law ? 

Mr. Puuxuies. It very well might be, sir. 

Mr. Meeps. Let’s also get to the question of the new legal services 
ge ener which you are drafting. 

was very happy to hear in response to Mr. Steiger that you expect 
a have that here probably in the next 2 weeks. I am delighted to hear 
that. 

Who is preparing that legislation? Do you have some lawyers down 
there left in the legal services program? ~~~ 

Mr. Pritires. Some people have said we have too many new lawyers 
that we brought in. There are a number of people on the Hill and in 
the executive branch who are involved in the process of developing 
the legislative proposals that will be submitted by the President. 

The bill which 1s submitted will be submitted in the normal proce- 
dure out of the White House. I cannot tell you with authority who will 
be the final draftsman. 

Mr. Meeps. You once had an advisory council set up under this leg- 
islation which, as I understend it, has been disbanded: 

Am I correct on that? 

Mr. Pniuutps. I appreciate your asking that question. 

In 1965 an advisory council was set up, the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Legal Services. 

_ Many of the members who were appointed by Sargent Shriver and 
under President Johnson back in 1965 continued as members of that 
National Advisory Committee on Legal Services. One of the ironies 
is that certain of those members represented organizations or institu- 
tions which were receiving substantial sums of funds from OEO at the 
very time they were advising the program. 

Mr. Meeps. So you are saying that the Advisory Council was tainted, 
is that correct ? aoe . 7 . 

Mr. Puttures. I am saying it existed at the discretion of the Director 
of OEO for the pur of providing advice to him. | 

As part of our effort to reorganize responsibility for Federal anti- 
poverty programs in anticipation of that fact thet OEO per se will 
cease to operate on June 30, in order to save a projected $192,000 in 
public funds, we discontinued a number of advisory committees around 
the country which had in excess of 300 members. 

Mr. Meeps. Don’t you think it would be helpful to utilize these peo- 
ple in drafting this new legislation ? | 
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Mr. Purires. One of the members of the National cheats Com- 
mittee was John Douglas, who was national cochairman of the Mc- 
Govern campaign. I didn’t think there was any particular reason for 
us to rely on his judgment since Richard Nixon won the election. © 

Mr. s. Do you think you should have chopped off all their heads 
because Mr. Douglas went astray ? 

Mr. Putures. Sir, we discontinued a number of advisory commit- 
tees. We acted within the law, and I believe wisely and properly. 

Mr. Mexps. I get the continued picture of a meat-ax approach to 
everything. 

If there is a bad program somewhere, you meat-ax the whole poverty 
program. 

r. Puiiurps, Sir, we are not meat-axing the poverty program. The 
level of expenditure for every portion except section 221 funding is 
greater in fiscal 1974 than in fiscal 1973. 

Mr. Meeps. You keep saying that. 

Do you really think we believe that, sir? Do you really think that 
the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, where you are 

oing to send these programs, which has $500 million less in its budget 
or health care this year, is going to absorb an additional $100 million 
coming from OEO ? 

Do you really believe that ? 

Mr. Repenrvus. These items are not absorbed. These are existing 
within the departments in each case. 

Mr. Meeps. So you are saying every cent spent for OEO in fiscal 1973 
will be spent in 1974? 

Mr. Puituies. Except for 221 funding. 

Mr. Meeps. I don’t wish you any bad luck, but I hope you are 
around next year so we can talk about this again. 

We will see how inaccurate we were, sir. 

Mr. Putuutps. I share that wish with you, sir. 

Mr. Hawkrns. Mrs. Chisholm. . 

Mrs. CutsHoim. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all, I have been sitting here very serious-minded, not, smil- 
ing, while many people were laughing and giggling about some of 
the remarks. 

I don’t think we truly realize the depth of this problem in terms of 
the national level. 

In your desire and haste to actually make sure that we don’t get 
Humpty Dumpty put together again, you have failed. actually, to 
really understand the intent of the OEO legislation in this country— 
what it has really meant to many, many people throughout this 
country. - 

We counts that there have been deficiencies, but we don’t throw out 


the baby with the bath water. 


I think you are intelligent enoughto realizethat. 
With the Vietnam war veterans returning home, with the elimina- 


. tion of summer job prog ens for high school students with the terrific 


unemployment rate, and with the recession we are going through. don’t 
you and the Chief Executive of this Nation realize that by Julv 1 
of this year we are not going to be able to contain a frustrated, 
deprived, disillusioned population in this country ? a a 

No longer are you going to be able to ask civil rights leaders and 
people to come out on the streets and cool the crowds, on the grounds 


that they can anticipate something better in the future. 
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This has nothing to do with the fact that people are erupting just 
for exercise. } 

This has to do with the fact that because of this program many 
pe le who have been left outside the American dream would have 
- an opportunity to begin to at least get one foot inside of that 

oor. - 
Here, this afternoon, this entire morning, we have talked about the 
dismantling of the one hope that this country was giving to the poor 


rate 
' What role do the poor really have in the general revenue sharing pro- 
gram that we have been talking about ? 

In the special revenue proposals the President is submitting, the poor 
will have no role. 

We know the Governors have been defrauded because many of the 
categorical grants have now been wiped out are pp k he Gov- 
ernors were told that these programs would not be touched, but this 
promise was not kept in the general revenue sharing plan. 

We have been robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

You sit here this sFlemoon trying to give people the illusion, or 
idea, that we are putting more money into these areas in the future. 

You know as well as I do that this is not so. 

I would like you to answer this: What role are the poor in this 
country going to have in terms of this general revenue sharing every- 
bodv is babbling about ? 

Mr. Puriuirs. The answer is that they will have the role that every 
other citizen has; namely, the opportunity to impact on the decision- 
making process at the local level. 

Mrs. Cutsnota. How ? How? 

Mr. Puturps. How ? 

Mrs. CuitsHotm. Yes, 

Mr. Puiuues. By working with the city hall, by working with local 
officials, electing people to office and impacting decisions, the same way 
as do more affluent people. 

Mrs. CutsHotm. Don’t you agree that historical evidence in this 
Nation has indicated that 1f authority is controlled by local, city, and 
State officials in certain sections of this country, there will be many 
people who will never be able to have any input into programs? 

If you are going to leave these funds in the hands of many of these 
Governors and mayors, you know full well that unless you have built- 
in guidelines, those programs and revenues are not going to reach 
down to the people. 

Mr. Puirires. There are places in this country where officials are 
not as sensitive to people’s problems as they should be. There is no 
denying that. 

rs. CHisHoLM. You talk about general revenue sharing—and the 
Governors are already discovering the fraud of this whole general 
revenue sharing concept—but what are we going to be able to do in 
terms of helping the poor to develop the work etnic the President 
speaks about ? , 

What are we going to be able to do in terms of helping the poor to 
develop the opportunities to really get their feet inside the economic 
and social door in this country ¢ 

Your President and my President speaks about the work ethic. 

Mr. Purures. We are raising a lot of issues here. | 
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Let me say that, first of all, not all categorical programs are being 
eliminated. Except for the overhead costs for Community Action 
Agencies, all of the other specific service delivery programs of OEO 
are being continued. : . 

We think they will be more effective by being tied in with larger 
service delivery systems and in some cases they have been less effective 
ee of the fact they have been isolated from the programs of 

aay CuisHoitm. These are theoretical concepts you are speaking 
about. 

In actuality, in our country we have oan that many of these 
theoretical concepts, though they are placed on the blueprint board, 
are never carried out. 

I think that we have to get away from these theoretical concepts 
and sociological jargons and find out concretely how the poor are 
actually going to be able to have some say about funds that will help 
them to escape from poverty, granted the fact that the OEO program 
is on the way to being obliterated, if that is your decision. 

Mr. Pumutrs. It is my view that, within the context of revenue 
sharing, the people who will have control of resources will be just as 
able to make good decisions about the priorities for those resources 
in Chicago, or Springfield, Ill., as they will be in the Federal City, 
in the Capitol. 

Mrs. Cuisyoim. In all honesty, take the State of Mississippi or 
take the State of Alabama, and look at the history of those States in 
terms of their chief executives dealing with the poor. The record 


~ speaks for itself. - 


You know that you cannot put that kind of responsibility in the 
hands of some of the chief executives of the States in this Nation, 
and that is precisely why the OKO program came into operation— 
to be able to get to that kind of leadership. 

Mr. Puiiuies. Let me be clear. The only thing for which funding 
is being shifted to the local level as a result of these budget recom- 
mendations is the funding of the overhead costs of Community Action 
which have previously been provided by OEO. The money they 
received from HEW is not impacted on by this decision. The money 
they receive from private sources or local government is not impacted 
on by this decision. 7 

This decision merely relates to the expenditure of OKO funds under 
section 221 for the overhead costs of Community Action Agencies. 

CuisHotm. You keep speaking about this decision. You have 
not given the Congress, the body that brought this legislation into 
existence, an opportunity to make an evaluation as to whether or not 
this is the future action that should be taken with respect to this 
action. i 

Where do you get your authority ? 

Mr. Pris. We are continuing to expend funds under the fiscal 
year 1973 budget authority. In anticipation of the implementation 
of President Nixon’s 1974 budget recommendations, we are preparing 
for those recommendations by seeing to it that the officials of other 
departments and agencies, which, under those recommendations, would 
assume Dal rtp for various programs, are equipped to handle. 
that responsibility effectively. 
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.We are working on the legislation for the legal services program, 
on the legislation to continue our CDC activity. 

In regard to Community Action, we are providing 6-month grants 
which we are going to continue to obligate as late as June 30, 1978, 
so that in anticipation of the implementation of these decisions the 
Community Action Agency will be ready for them. 

Mrs. Co1sHoLM. We speak about in anere of. 

There is nothing that is very, very definite about many of these 
things you are sharing with us. 

I would like to ask you: Were you, in all honesty, charged with 
the responsibility of completely eliminating the OEO program ? 

It seems to me in terms of what has been happening, in terms of your 
answers, in terms of the stories circulating, in terms of the covert and 
overt memos, that you were mandated with a certain kind of responsi- 
bility, and that this is what you must do, and this is what you have 
to do, in spite of spa} bein 3 else that is ne that this is the 
only real program of hope to the poor people of this country. 

Mr. Pures. We are implementing the President’s budget recom- 
mendations and the fiscal year 1973 appropriations which have been 
enacted into law and a ei by the President. 

Mrs. CuisHotm. All I want to say is this: That we know that we 

ive people something in one hand in this country, and then so often, 
fore they know what is happening, it is taken away from them. 

Will you please take back to the President of the United States of 
America,-and to all of his advisers, that this time out, this time out, 
people are not going to take anything lying down. 

I think you have to answer to them. You have to answer to them, 
really—you have to answer to the depth of their frustration. 

Don’t destroy this pro . Go back and look over the program, 
and let’s try to do somethi _” terms of erasing some of the weak- 
nesses. I believe a lot of peop e will tell you there are weaknesses and 
things that need to be cleaned up in the program. 

But don’t do this. Don’t destroy the program. 

In the same way that Lockheed and others came up here to this Hill 
and were able to get funds to carry on their kinds of programs, in 
ue of the fact that they were mismanaging—do the same thing for 
the poor in this country. 

r. Puriiies. We are not doing away with the po program. 
We are reassigning the dollars that have previously been administered 
by OEO and placing them under different authorities. We are not 
doing away with Federal aha eh for poor people. 

Mrs. CuisHouM. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Phillips, you keep repeating that. 

You are sole away with the central office. You are doing away 
with the possibility of asking a Mr. Phillips to come before this sub- 
committee and explain to us what is happening to the poor. 

_What you are suggesting is that you are dispersing the program, 
giving it to HEW, if JD, and others, and we would have to invite all 
of them to come up and give us a report on what is happening to the 
poor people. 

The thing you are destroying, the concept we wrote into the 1964 
act, is that there would be a central office to coordinate the programs 
and be a spokesman for the poor. Do you believe that in fragmenting 
the program that you are not doing away with it? 
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I think you overlook completely the concept which we thought we 
were creating. This, in terms of something very practical, is happen- 
ing: In my area—and let me refer to it because I am familiar with it, 
and that is the only reason for doing so—the summer po program 
under Neighborhood Youth Corps adininistered now by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, is being terminated as of June or July, when these 
children are out of school. They will have no jobs available to them. 

The manpower programs are being reduced. Skill centers are fold- 

< ing up. The Job Corps is being reduced. 

Already one center has been closed up. 

. The health program, despite what you have said, and I have checked 
on it, has only been given Poreer ne ‘authority, and not been given 
a definite commitment that they will get the money which was sub- 
mitted to them in January. 

What I am trying to say is that the accumulative effective of all these 
programs administered by all these different departments will have 
the effect in June or July of creating a crisis—like we had in Los 
Angeles in 1965 when, under local option, the mayor of the city of Los 
Angeles decided he was not going to give out money which had been 
allocated to the poor until he had complete control of the machinery. 
He held up that money. 

In August of 1965 the people just rioted in the streets because they 
could not stand it any longer. 

Now the condition today, or what this area is faced with today— 
and the same is true of areas across this country—is exactly identical 
with what happened in 1965 and throughout this Nation in 1967 under 
so-called local option, without a central agency or the legal services 
and the other Progeny to which they could turn legally to methods of 
solving their problems. i 

These things are now being so dispersed that they would have to be 
brilliant, they would have to be economists, they would have to be 
the world’s greatest managers, in order to locate the programs even, 
ve alone to benefit from them. But they will not be able to benefit from — 
them. 

Do you think frustrated people are going to take this patiently and 
not fight back, and in some way not encouragethem? — . 

If that is what you are hoping for, and we are to try to explain 
to them why some revenue sharing money did not get down. to them, 
I think you are understating the problem. 

I think you are not considering the responsibilities you have as 
< head of the Agency, and the administration is not backing you up 
on getting a program that will save America this summer. 
~ I anticipate it will be a hot summer. . 

Mr. Pures, I-would appreciate giving Mr. Redenius an oppor- 
tunity to talk about the manpower programs and the fact that jobs 
this summer will not be adversely impacted by these decisions. 

I have to say again that the effect of these decisions is not to make 
it harder for people to focus on getting results. It will make it easier. 

Instead of having the decisions made in Washington, they will be 
made in the areas of State and local government at the local level. 

Mr. Hawkins. Aren’t they made now through the Community 
Action agencies which are public parties? 

All the Community Action agencies today are composed and con- 
trolled by officials, Under the amendment, this is compelled by law. 
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You are talking about Community Action agencies today are under 
the control of local officials. 

Mr. Puuutes. I would submit, sir, that those Community Action 
agencies which enjoy local support will continue. 

Mr. Hawkins. How will they continue if they don’t have the money ? 

Mr. Puitiies. We are removing one-third of their funding. 

Mr. Hawkins. That one-third is necessary sometimes to generate 
the other two-thirds. That is the way it has been generated. 

You gave them one-third, and they went out and generated the 
other money. Even if you deprive them of the one-third, where is 
this to be made up? 

Mr. PHILuies. There are other Federal funds which Community 
Action agencies will continue to receive. 

Mr. Hawx1ns. What other funds will they continue to receive? 

Mr. Putuurrs. Dick, would you spell out the manpower in that? 

Mr. Hawkins. That is, assuming they are continued. 

Mr. Repentus. Earlier we indicated that the other programs OEO 
runs at the headquarters level will be shifted to other departments. 
The Head Start program in HEW will continue to be operated from 
that agency, as it has in the past couple of years. 

The grants will still be made through Community Action agencies. 
The funding for that program is increased in 1974. 

Manpower, to the extent that categorical programs have been pro- 

sed to be merged under special manpower revenue sharing, we have 
Indicated those funds will be available. 

Mr. Hawgtns. Those fund; are being decreased by 50 percent in 
1974, so the local officials have 50 percent less money to handle 
problems. 

In addition, the emergency employment program is being ter- 
minated with the $1 billion surplus which has not been expended ‘at 
the same time that the summer youth program is being terminated. 

These are facts. This is what is happening. 

You are not explaining this away. 

Mr. Repentvs. The analysis which we furnished for the record at 
an earlier point in the hearing which covers the $30 billion in Federal 
support for the poor in a variety of programs basically covers. where 
the additional funds are coming from. 

In fact, what you are citing here is a listing of those areas where 
there mav be some reduction in funding. But all programs taken as a 
whole, all programs of the Federal Government going to support the 


poor, the total funding for that increases in 1974 over 1973. 


Mr. Hawkins. You are including a lot of programs, social security, 
a others, veterans’ benefits, the Railroad Retirement Act, and 
all of that. 

Mr. Repentus. Yes. But the change, the most recent increase in 
those social security benefits took over 1 million elderly persons out of 


‘poverty. 


By definition the analysis we have included for the record only- 
covers Federal support for those dee who are still poor. There 
are billions of dollars in additional social security that are going to 
formerly poor persons that age not included in that analysis. That 


analysis accommodates that kind of change. 


Mr. Hawxsrns. Which analysis? 


® 


re 


Mr. Repenrvs. This is overall Federal support to the poor, which 
we inserted into the record this morning. | 

Mr. Hawxrns. I wish you would resubmit that analysis so we will 
have an opportunity to evaluate it. 

Mrs. Mink. 

Mrs. Minx. Mr. Chairman, may I pursue this report to which Mr. 
Redenius referred, which has been provided in the committee 

I had an opportunity to review it, and it is an absolute lie, to sug- 
gest to this committee that the funds which are going to poor people 
are going to remain the same. A os 

By your own report which has just been provided to this commit- 
tee, there is a reduction from fiscal year 1973 to fiscal year 1974. B 
your own definitions explaining your tables, you set forth under table 
3 what you call Federal outlays benefiting the poor by analytical 
categories, 

There you say the “human investment” program is estimated at $5 
billion for fiscal year 1974 designed to benefit the poor by assisting 
them to break out of the cycle of poverty, and you include in there 
promotional programs in education, development of work skills, com- 
munity development, job opportunities, work-study programs, and 
community action. 

Under “maintenance” you say these to be noncash support, main- 
tenance support, and services to support those in poverty. 

You also make two criteria, “poverty entitlement,” which are pro- 

ams for which persons qualify specifically because they are poor; 
“normal entitlement” programs, which are programs for which per- 
sons qualify for some other reason other than poverty. 

Let me read the figures contained in table 3 for fiscal year 1973 
under “Human Investment”, which is the issue we are addressing our- 
selves to. You have for fiscal year 1973 $5.5 billion; for fiscal year 
1974 you have $5 billion. 

This is a reduction of a half billion dollars. : 

How can you suggest to this committee that the same dollars are 
going to go to the poor, but more directly; under the poverty entitle- 
ment for fiscal year 1973 you have $4.2 billion going to the poor; in 
fiscal year 1974 this is reduced to $3.1 billion. At the same time the 
normal entitlement increases. All other areas of maintenance decreases. 
There is not one single dollar of increase and not a single carryover 
dollar of the existing poverty program shown by any of your tables 
for fiscal year 1974. ; 

So I don’t see how you can come to this committee and say that all 
this is is a reduction of operational and overhead and administrative 
Vanes but that the same dollars are going to go to help the poor 

irectly. ‘ 

Your own tabluation proves otherwise. . 

Mr. Repentus. You have selected those individual pieces of the | 
tabulation which do show some decrease. When you add all the pieces 
together and look at the grand total, the grand total goes from a figure 
of $30.1 to a figure of $30.3, an increase of $200 million. 

Mrs. Minx. Only in the maintenance area; not in the human invert- 
ment area. | 

You, ae described the latter as programs directly intended 
to benefit the poor by assisting them to break out of the cycle of 


poverty. 


fi 


| 


age 
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- This-is exactly your language and exactly the program that OEO 
was designed to try to meet; yet these funds are being reduced. 

Mr. Repenivus. The very first table in the. analysis discusses cash 
payments to the poor. Those are virtually stable from one year to the 
next. The figure is $13 billion in 1978, $12.9 billion in 1974. The reason 
for the decrease, as I have indicated before, is that 1.3 million elderly 
persons who in 1972 and 1973 received support from this program 
continue to receive support from the program in 1974, but they are—— 

Mrs. Minx. You are talking now about social security amendments, 
oud OEO human investment programs, otherwise administered by 

EW. 

Mr. Repentus. That is correct. Where they are now raised above 
the poverty line because of this increase, they are not even included 
in the analysis. : 

a Those billions of dollars are in addition to what we are talking about 
ere. 

Mrs. Minx. I would like to address a further inquiry to Mr. Phil- 
lips with respect to Head Start. 

You have stated in response to other questions that the Head Start 
program was going to continue to be operated under the Office of 
Child Development as in the past, and the criteria and eligibility for 
participating and qualifying for these funds will not be changed. 

Is that a correct understanding of your prior statement? 

——Mr. Puiiuirs. No. What I inditated was that our child develop- 
ment research nad demonstration activities now at OKO were being 
transfererd to the Office of Child Development at HEW. I had not 
commented on Head Start going to HEW. It is already there. 

- It is my understanding that additional funding is provided in Head 
Start.to pay important overhead costs that had previously been di- 


~ rectly. appropriated to community action agencies by OEO. 


Mrs. Minx. So that the policy, then, for the continuation of the 
Head Start program is to provide overhead and administrative costs 
to whoever the grantee agency may be for the operational programs 
of Head Start. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Pumiirs. Head Start is under the authority of HEW now, not 
under my authority. It is my understanding that additional funding 
has been placed for the Head Start program in HEW to cover the 
loss of overhead support for Head Start provided by OEO under 
section 221. 

Mrs. Minx. Is there a policy with respect to the granting of the 
Head Start-programs to community action agencies ? , 

Assuming CAA’s are able to continue, even though your decisions 
to dismantle them may go into effect; CAA’s may be able to continue 
somehow through local or private support. Is there a policy with re- 
spect to the continuation of discontinuation of, their being given the 
grants for Head Start? , 

Mr. Pups. They would continue to be eligible mechanisms. 

Mrs. Mink. Eligible or preferential mechanisms? 

Mr. Patties. Eligible. 

Mrs. Minx. Is there any poley with respect to how the programs 
currently being managed and operated by CAP’s will be administered 
under this new policy 

Mr. Puruirs. No, there is not, at least not to my knowledge. 

Mrs. Minx. Will such a policy be disseminated in the near future? 
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Mr. Puituips. We are in the process of doing a number of things, 
preparing a number of papers, studies, agreements, with other ‘a 
partments and agencies to see to it that the responsibilities that they 
assume will be exercised in the best manner possible. 

I think it is reasonable to speculate that as soon as we can, infor- 
mation about the relationship between those departments’ and agen- 
cies’ programs that they direct fund and community action agencies 
will be spelled out. 

Mrs, Minx. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawsrns. Thank you. 

It is the intent of the Chair to try to conclude the hearing in the 
next 15 to 20 minutes. We are going to allow each member of the 
committee to ask another question. 

In the meantime, may I recognize some of our distinguished Mem- 
bers of the Congress who have come into the hearing room. 

The gentlelady from Texas, Miss Barbara Jordan. 

The gentleman from Ohio, Mr. Louis Stokes. 

Mr. Parren Mitchell from Maryland. 

Mr. Ronald Dellums of California. 

Mr. Charles Rangel of New York. 

Mr. Andrew Young of Georgia. 

Mr. Ralph Metcalfe of Tllinois. 

Mrs. Yvonne Brathwaite Burke of California. 

Mr. Stokes is the chairman of the Congressional Black Caucus. 

We would be honored to have you make a brief comment on behalf 
of your group, if you desire to do so. 

Mr. Stoxes. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, and members of the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, I would just like to say that members of the 
Congressional Black Caucus are here this afternoon to register their 
concern and show their support of this committee in its inquiry into 
oo eee tere of these programs and the impounding of these 

nds. 

Each of us represents people who are affected by the ax taken by 
OEO in the dismantlement of these programs that have given people 
in this country some hope where there was just despair. 

We have faith in this committee, Mr. Chairman, being able to make 
the kind of inquiry and record here to enable this Congress to register 
some concern, some sensitivity about the plight and the problems 
that confront poor peopleinthiscountry. _ 

Our presence here this afternoon is to show support for you and 
this committee and to this inquiry. 

Mr. Hawxtrns. Thank you, Mr. Stokes and the gentlemen and gentle 
ladies from the Congress, We are pleased to have you. 

Mr. Benitez, we will go down the subcommittee for a final question. 

Mr. Benrrez. Concerning the items of Puerto Rico, I will not raise 
at this point any further question. 

However, I think I would be remiss as a citizen of the United 
States if I did not raise one question in this context, which follows 
somewhat the concerns of my colleague, Mr. Ford. It is as follows: 

As I understand it, this is in part a question of money, but, more 
important than that, it is a question of concern and distress with the 
future of a methodology in this country. 7 

I refer not necessarily to Puerto Rico, where they don’t have these 
particular problems. As I understand it, the main concern is the fol- 
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lowing: OEO and community action programs have represented a 
new modality in the utilization of public fanaa. For the first time a 
structure has been created which permits the incorporation of private 
groups and the incorporation specifically of the poor and minority 
groups in the determinations of programs which are going to affect 
eir own livelihood and their own problems. 

Now, it is feared—and it is obviously feared by very many people— 
that the approach that you are taking, or that the Government is 
aoe to this methodology may cripple its effectiveness even if they 
had all the money in the world. cripple their effectiveness in a number 
of communities which might either not want to use this methodology 
or who are precluded from using it because of the legal limitations that 
their statute and local situation provide. 

Now, the question, therefore, is: Can we be assured, (A) that the 
moneys for the continuation of this program will be available in the 
United States, and (B) that your legal studies indicate that there 
would be no interruption to the continuation of these programs be- 
cause of legal limitations in the incorporation of private groups and 
private actions ? 

Mr. Purxrrs. Let me respond to that to the best of my ability. 

My understanding is that the increasing funding now available 
through genera] revenue sharing and proposed to be available through 
the three categories of specia] revenue sharing to which [alluded ear- 
lier are greater than the reductions in Federal support for community 
action. 

- That does not, however, mean that those funds would necessarily be 
used for community action agencies. 

That would be a matter at the discretion of the State and local gov- 
ernment officials to which they would be assigned. . 

In regard to part (B), to the best of my knowledge, relying on coun- 
sel, there is no legal limitation on the use of these funds. 

On the basis of the concerns which have been put forward by Con- 
gressman Ford, I will seek an additional review into those questions 
to make sure that our opinion is on firm ground, but I believe that it 
is. 

Mr. Benitez. Let us suppose it is not on firm ground, what would 
be your position ? 

Mr. Puiturrs. We would respond to that situation accordingly. I 
don’t want to deal with it because it is hypothetical, and I think we 
are on firm ground. - 

Mr. Benrtez. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawks. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Since I have only one question I am going to be forced to make it 
complex, but I hope not too eomplex. 

I take it from previous answers here and statements that have been 
made, that you rely for authority to delegate the programs to agencies 
like HEW on section 602(a) through section 602(d) of the Economic 
Opporunty Act? 

ou are nodding your head. - 
In answer to questions by Mrs. Mink a few moments ago, Mr. Phil- 


, and “It is not under my control.” 


heen said something to the effect that besides Head Start is under 


ee 
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_ Do you believe that to be an accurate statement of your statutory 
jurisdiction ? 
Mr. Putures. We delegated jurisdiction for that some years ago to 


Mr. Forn. Section 602(d) states: 


With the approval of the President, arrange with and reimburse the heads of 
other Federal agencies for the performance of any of his functions under this. 
Act and, as necessary or appropriate, delegate any of his powers under this 
Act and authorize the redelegation thereof subject to provisions to assure the 
maximum possible liaison between the Office of Economic Opportunity and such 
other agencies at all operating levels, which shall include the furnishing of com- 
plete operational information by such other agencies to the Office of Economic 
Opportunity and the furnishing of such information by such Office to such other 


agencies, 
_ In addition to that,.in section 222 we designate a number of pro- 
‘grams which we have come to refer to in this legislation as special 
‘Impact programs. 
Among those are Head Start. Wesaid: © ~ 
In order to stimulate actions to meet or deal with particularly critical needs 


‘or problems of the poor which are common to a number of communities, the 
Director may develop and carry on special programs under this section. ‘This 
‘authority shall be used only where the Director determines that the objectives 
sought could not be effectively achieved through the use of authorities under 
section 221, including assistance to components or projects based on models 
developed and promulgated by him. It shall also be used only with respect te 
programs which (A) involve activities which can be incorporated into or be 
closely coordinated with community action programs. 

It goes on to say, in section (c) : 

We reiterate that they must be programs that assist projects in community 
action programs. 

So, the intended purpose of those two sections of the law, the one 
permitting’ you the delegation and retrieval of your power and the 
other specifically setting Head Start forth as one that only under 
certain circumstances you can move outside of community accion, was 
to give them special impact and to make it clear that the preferential 
agency for administering Head Start would always be community 
action programs, that only when you found that there was not a com- 
munity action agency in existence or with the capability could you go ~ 
outside of it. 

I submit to you that in every contract that has been signed by you,. 
or any of your Seine ie with delegate agencies to delegate away 
your powers and duties, I might emphasize the word “duty” toward 
these programs as the Director, there is carried a series of conditions 
under which that delegate agency would lose its right to continue exer- 
cising any or all of your powers if they do not do exactly what you 
demand that they do. 

So, if it has not come to your attention before, Head Start is not 
under HEW. 

HEW is helping you administer Head Start. 

Head Start is under you, and you have the statutory duty to work 
through these community action agencies unless there is no alternative 
to that course of action. ae 
- Do I understand the statute in its intent the same way as you? 

“Mr. Punutes I don’t believe so, sir. 
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Mr. Forp.. You stand on your position that you have nothing to do 

"Mi Piarease, We have delegated trol of these programs. 
r. Puitirs. We have our control of these 

You know one of the qoaknesecs of OEO—— ~ a 

Mr. Forp. You said you want to be precise. | 

You don’t want the record to say you sre pee your control, 

You don’t have the statutory authority to delegate the control. You 
have the authority to delegate the performance of functions to other 
Speuciee, but you don’t have the authority to transfer Head Start to 


' It has not been transferred to HEW. Certain powers the Director 
has by statute- have peat eened to HEW to perform. 

Mr. Puiuies. I am advised by counsel that we are in a position of 
being able to make delegations which are essentially one way where 
there is no continuing responsibility on our part. : 

There has been a technical reservation of authority in regard to the 
poe that were delegated over the past few years. One of the 
problems is that we have not: been effective-in coordinating those pro- 
- grams or other programs. 

Mr. Forp, Are you talking about the agreement you entered into 
with HEW for delegation of the Head Start program ? 

Mr. Putnuies. We are bound by a one-party instrument. 

Mr. Forp. Would you submit the one-party instruments that are 
presently in existence that govern the area for which HEW functions 
to carry out your duties? : 

Mr. Puiriirs. We would be happy to. 

Mrs. CuisHoim. I would like to ask Mr. Phillips one question. 

It has come to my attention that practically every day you have 
a 6 p.m. meeting where you meet Department heads and different, per- 
sons in order to plan some kind of strategy for the OEO program. 

However, there are no blacks included in these meetings: I think it 

~is- very important to have some kind of black input in view of the 
fact that the OEO program will be having a fantastic effect on the 
lives of thousands of black people in this country. 

Perhaps there is a good reason why you do not have these -persons 
at your meeting. 

would like the record to state that. 

Mr. Pues. Of course, I have a lot of meetings in the course of 

a week and in the course of a day. I try not to make admission to these 
_ meetings be based on a person’s racial or ethnic or religious back- 


und. 
ae one will look at my record at the Office of Economic Opportunity, © 
... one will discover that when I was in the Office of Program Review, 
heading that Office, we had, I believe, what was the highest proportion 
of minority representation in the agency in terms of people in senior 
level positions. 

I -havé-spent-part of my life in black communities. We have, for 
the first time, had heading our operational activities in the regions 
Charles McMillan who is Black. But our choices have not been made 
on a racial basis. 

Mrs. CrisHoim. That is not exactly answering the question. 

Since you are moving in the direction of dismembering the OEQ— 
program, it is known that you have strategy meetings, that you have 
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meetings in order to determine the direction in which this program 


1s going, and that blacks are not at these meetings. 

r. Paiures. Mrs, Chisholm, the direction in which this program 
was going was set in the President’s fiscal 1974 budget recommenda- 
tions. 

You, or anyone else of your choosing, would be more than welcome 
to come and visit with me at any time. 
Mrs. Cu1sHoim. It is not a question of visiting with you. I have 
. gotten this report from blacks who work down there. 
I am not speaking in a vacuum. The fact of the matter is that you 
~ have these eeee to plan strategy, regardless of what your strategy 
is. There is no black input. 

I think the workers there do have a concern and naturally, you 
understand, would have a concern to have some kind of input since 
this is a hg aie that desperately affects the lives of their own people. 

I think the record should show that recently there were some 35 or 40 
persons hired, and that a question exists as to whether or not you have 

~ areal concern about the attitudes or the feelings of blacks with respect 

to this program, since you are moving so swiftly in the direction of 
obliterating the program. 

Mr. Puitutes. It would be self-serving of me to answer that in a 
fully responsive way. 

I should point out that the people we have brought on in almost every 
instance have been brought on in temporary positions because we have 
a situation where the budget recommendations as implemented will 
result in a reduction of ce) currently-employed by OEO. 

I think it would be unfair to put people in permanent positions who 
would not have any guarantee of employment after June 30 of this 
year unless they came in as volunteers on a short-term basis. 

Mrs. CutsHoum. No further questions. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Mr. Clay? 

| ae Cray. Mr. Chairman, I have one question and some brief re- 
marks. 

In response to a ven this morning from Congressman Steiger 
you read your legislative responsibility or obligation as determining 
whether the program was effective and whether or not this program 
should be continued to be funded. The funding for the Harvard Center 
for Law and Education expires tomorrow. What decision have you 


made with regard to that? 
Mr. Puiuuirs. I have not made any decision with regard to it. I am 
awaiting the recommendation of Mr. McCarty, the Director of our 


Office of Legal Services. - 
P at ere What happens to the center tomorrow if there is no 
undi : 

a Mie. Pacis I guess it is tomorrow if it is the 28th. I thought it 
was extended for 30 days from the last month. Whenever it comes up 
we will make a recommendation. When the freeze is over, if it is still 
within the freeze, we will extend it for a 30-day period unless there 
is a decision not to fund. If it came up after the freeze were over we 
would go up or down on a full term basis. . 

Mr. Cray. That is typical of the responses we have been getting all 
day. I would like to say that in response to questions from members 
of this committe: expressing our concern for the potential danger 
that exists in this Nation and to this Nation in view of the summer 


a 
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that is coming on you have stated very optimistically that you don’t 
think there is any possibility of danger in our country. You have 
stated poor people will not take to the streets because they are law- 
abiding citizens and apparently they are not going to violate any laws 
in order to protest their anguish with Government policy. 

I would like to say that yesterday 18 bishops from the AME Church 
who represent some 2 million people in this country journeyed here to 

fashington to express doubt about the policies that you particularly 
are now enacting, that they feel to be detrimental and adverse to the 
constituents that they represent. 

Members of the Congressional Black Caucus and members of the 
congressional distriets representing other poor people in this country 
have expressed grave doubt and concern about the possibility of vio- 
lence this summer. We base our contention on the intimacy of our rela- 
tionship to poor people and on the great knowledge about their 
attitudes. | 

I don’t know what you are basing yours on. I would like to say for 
the record that I saw a movie the night before last which was a replay 
of an actual fact of life that took place in Los Angeles, Calif.’s memo- 
rial stadium last summer. It was a jazz festival or rock and roll festival 
with 108,000 people who showed up to see it. Most of them were poor. 
Most of them were black. I would like to say to you that if you are 
basing your optimism on people not violating laws in this country on 
some archaic notion that there is a great deal of respect for the Star 


Spangled Banner, I would like to let you know of 108,000 people in... 


ee oe very few stood up when the Star Spangled Banner was 

ayed. 

: Mr. Puiturrs. That is not something to be proud of. That is a shame. 
Mr. Cray. You will hear me out whether you like to or not. 
Further, if you think there is a great deal of respect in this country 

for the flag you have in your lapel, let me tell you what the poor people 

think. They know what the stars, stripes, red and white and blue 
stand for. They also have a deep feeling that their part of the flag is 
the stick on the end and it is up beside their heads. 

Take all the money we put into LEAA where poor people did not 
parnaper in deciding how they would spend that money, and those 
same elected officials you now want to have the poverty prograin went 
out and bought tanks, helicopters, machineguns and hand grenades 
to try to deal with the confrontation that surely will come in summer 
if you are successful in your plans, _ 

want you to know that the next confrontation may not be on a 
mass scale. If you didn’t learn anything from the New Orleans inci- 
dent several weeks ago where one man held that city for 72 hours, 

aralyzed that city and damn near shot down one of those helicopters 
ught with LEAA funds, baby, I think this country is lost. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Puiturrs. Mr. Congressman, I can only express the most pro- 
found kind of concern for the statement that you just made. 

Mr. Cuay. I am sorry, I don’t have an Ivy League education so I 
don’t understand what you are talking about. 

Mr. Purities. Congressman, I understand what you are talking 
about and J don’t care for iv. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Mrs. Mink. 
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Mrs. Minx. Mr. Chairman, in view of the fact that a number of 
references have been made to the strategy paper, I would like to ask 
unanimous consent that “Congressional Strategy on OEO” be placed 
in the record at this point. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Without objection it is so ordered. 

{The document referred to follows :] 


CONGRESSIONAL StRaTHay ON OHO 
SUMMARY 


Attached is an extended OEO technical staff discussion of Congress and OEO. 
After acknowledging that OHO is but a part of an overall strategy, the paper 
deals with four aspects of the problem : 


I. The Case 

A. In face of fiscal pressure, Community Action should not continue because of : 

1. No demonstrated causal relationship to persons leaving poverty ; 

2. Agitation and unrest; i" 

3. Misuse of funds; and, 

4. Exacerbation, not resolution of racial problems. 

The Administration should not underestimate Community Action’s strength 
with local leaders developed over the last four years, and it must stress that it 
gave notice that vital control would pass to local option. Instead, we can project 
dramatic reductions in poverty from an income strategy of economic growth, 
reduced unemployment, and increased Social Security benefits. 

- B. Transfer of other OEO activities is consistent with: 

1. Government simplification ; : 

2. Congressional pressure to eliminate duplication ; 

3. Intent that OHO run programs only until Line Agencies changed attitudes; 


and 
- 4. Duplication is evidence of change in Agency attitudes. 


C. Potential soft spots are: 

1. Reintroduction of Legal Services Corporation may be heralded as cynical 
move to seek deadiock and destruction of the program. 

2. Scatteration of R&D contrary to President’s August 19, 1969, message, 


Il, Strategy 

A. A constitutional confrontation may be where the Administration is most 
vulnerable. Opposition can claim clear law and intent for OKO to continue, and 
President’s Budget and appropriations are mere devices for allocating funds. 

B. Debate should be steered to the Appropriation Cemmittees, whose in- 
terests most closely aline with the President’s and, unlike their legislative 
committee counterparts, have few members with strong feelings for OKO. 

C. Fait Accompli. Except for Legal Services, there is little fight left in OEO’s 
Congressional supporters, but they might coalesce around a “save OEO” issue, 
either to show the President as “weak on poverty/hunger” or else in response 
to grass-roots lobbying by CAA’s. Thus, unless a focus on OEO is politically 
desirable, program transfers and shutdowns should be prompt, before the op- 
position musters strength (or will) to put humpty-dumpty together again. This 

“would also strengthen the case for the Legal Services Corporation which would 

otherwise be orphaned. , 


III, Tacttos 

A. Speed delegation and RIF actions. 

B. Delay Labor/HEW bill to force ultimate OEO decision into Continuing Res- 
olution framework. 

©. Prepare points of order to block OBO continuance under a Continuing 
Resolution. 

D. Isolate OBO/GSA under a separate Continuing Resolution. 

BH. Play on penchant of each liberal to protect only the BOA program which 
interests him. 

¥. Steer the Corporation toward the Judiciary Committees. 

G. Line up active support from districts of key members. 

H. Develop adverse reaction to the inevitable counterdemonstrations. 
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IV. Key People 

Attachments 1 and 2 are lists of those who require immediate contact and 
several others with history of interest in OKO. The first group should be briefed 
promptly, key Republican spokesmen even before the budget goes up. Three of 
the Ranking members will likely line up with the Administration—Representa- 
tives Quie and Michael and Senator Cotton. Senator Dominick, although not 
Ranking, may be a likely spokesman with the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committees. Senior Democrats on the primary committees shuuld also receive 
courtesy notification immediately afterward. 

Next, Chairmen and Ranking members of committees receiving transferred~ 
functions should be contacted, notably the Montoya and Steed Appropriation 
Subcommittees which dea) with GSA. Similarly, an advance should be made to 
Irvin and Holifield’s Government Operations Committees, 

Finally, in summary, the issue might hinge on whether the Southern Demo- 
crats will be more moved by their fiscal conservatism and dislike for the laws 
at issue, or by their jealousy for Congressional power and opposition to the other 
party’s President. 

ANALYSIS 


Congressional strategy on OKO must proceed from Administration congres- 
sional strategy on its entire program, budget, and other fiscal proposals. This 
memo, however, deals only with the OEO problem. Its four parts are: 

1. The case to be made to Congress - - 

2. General Strategy 

3. Tactics 

4. Who should be involved 


The Case 


The case must recognize the distinction between termination of Community 
Action and the scatteration of residual OKO activities. 

Lack of Community Action Results.—The general case for termination of Com- 
munity Action has already been announced: the Congress has enacted laws and 
appropriations that cannot be met by the existing tax structure. Before reviewing 
the latter, programs which have not, and will not produce desirable results should 
be sre aaa In general, Community Action has been so measured and found 
wanting. 

The argument against Community Action matches costs of almost $400 million 
per year against eight years of failure to demonstrate any causal relationship to 
persons leaving poverty. The argument would stress, instead, a picture of agita- 
tion, destructive unrest, diversion of Federal funds to support partisan political 
activity, administrative waste, criminal misuse of funds, and a program structure 
which exacerbated rather than resolved racial problems. 

Just as the Administration understands (or should understand) the hyperbole 
of its criticisms, it should not underestimate the strength of support acquired with 
local leaders over the last four years, The Administration must expeet strong 
endorsements and case histories from Governors/Mayors/ousiness leaders mar- 
shalled by the opposition, which will “prove” the worth and effectiveness--of 
Community Action in this or that community. In rebuttal, the Administration 
must stress the years of notice and careful preparation of the CAA’s for this 
decision, which shifts their vital decisions from the Federal Government to the 
States and local communities. Agencies which have impressed their neighbors 
will likely survive, but at local option on locally-controlled revenue. 

The Administration should feature its record of total Federal funding for the 
poor which, even with the demise of Community Action in FY 1974, continues its 


significant rise since coming into office in 1969. Furthermore, it can project rcal 


results by a dramatically reduced poverty population, owing to its income strategy 
of economic growth, reduced unemployment, and increased Social Security 
benefits. Such a measurable impact on poverty is in marked contrast to previous 
remedial programs whose effects have been discredited. Furthermore, Community 
Action itself is not a complete wipe-out, because 6f the potential offset of General 


and Special Revenue Sharing. 


Continuing Activities —The OEO decision is more than the termination of 
Community Action. It is not to be argued as doctrinaire or vengeful. By and 
large OBO programs, other than core Community Action activities, are con- 
tinued by the new budget, and in many cases with significantly increased fund- 


‘ing. Transferring them to other egencies is consistent with: 


1. The President’s desire to simplify Government. 


ev 
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2, Long-expressed, bi-partisan congressional pressure to eliminate “duplica- 
tion” between OKO and Departmental activities. 

8. The intent of the Bconomic Opportunity Act that OEO initiate and operate 
programs only until suitable environments can be created to sustain them in 
the old-line departments. 

4, The growth of duplicating programs in the line departments is conclusive 
evidence of the latter’s developing interest and capability to serve the poor. 

There are at least two potential soft spots in the Admintstration’s case, The 
first concerns the credibility of re-introducing a request for a Legal Services 
Corporation. 

Rightly or wrongly, there was considerable belief at both ends of the spectrum 
that the Administration was no longer interested in any form of corporation 
whose accountability was (in the long run) questionable, even under the format 
originally proposed by the President. Liberals believed they had surrendered 
to the President the control he wanted in all but name only, and would even 
have thrown the latter in if it were found necessary to save the corporation. 
Conservatives came to doubt that a corporation would improve control over the 
actions of Legal Service lawyers, once direct Federal oversight was removed. 
Re-introduction of a corporation now would need to rebut charges that it was 
a cynical move to seek another deadlock and destroy Legal Services when the 
present OEO slips into oblivion. 

The other problem involves the deotsion not to maintain a residual OHO, con- 
trary to the mission statement in President Nixon’s message of August 1969, The 
latter stressed restoring the original, praiseworthy intent of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act that operating programs be a temporary expedient for OBO, whose 
more important purpose was as “the cutting edge” of research and development 
into the social problems of our society that have special importance to the poor. 
The Administration and its congressional supporters have advertised its success 
in emphasizing and refocusing on the R&D role. It is true that the now-expanded 
OEO developmental activities will continue in several other departmental budg- 
ets, but much has been made of the competence of the staff recruited by OEO, 
the strength gained by inter-disciplinary and inter-program assignment, and the 
relative freedom from doctrine and client pressures found in the line departments. 


Strategy 
There appear to be three basic elements to a successful congressional strategy : 


(1) Avoid confrontation between the constitutional powers of the President __ 


and the Congress. is 

(2) Argue the issues through the appropriation process, Avoid formal involve- 
ment of the committees with legislative jurisdiction: Education and Labor in 
the House and Labor and Public Welfare in the Senate. 


(3) Present the Congress with a fait accompli before crities of the Adminis-. - 


tration can organize effective countermoves, 

Institutional Confrontation.—The opposition can claim that there is clear law 
and intent that there be an OEO and a Community Action program. The Presi- 
dent’s budget and the congresisonal appropriations are only meant to be devices 
for determining how much money may be allocated to them in a given year. 
Failure to provide funds and continue programs established by law may be 
viewed as usurpation of a constitutional prerogative of the Congress. If the lines 
come to be so drawn, even many who have no particular affection for OEO might 
oppose the President. 

The Appropriation and Legislative Committees.—In power terms, the interests 
of the appropriation committees most closely coincide with the President’s in 
this instance. That is, it is not a large leap from their traditional desire to 
determine how much of the spend-thrift legislative committees’ fund authoriza- 
tions to endorse, to asserting a right to decide to breathe any life into them at 
all. The existence of an acknowledged fiscal crisis provides the same opportunity 
to them to dispose, as it does the President to propose. Furthermore, unlike their 
legislative cour > respective s atic 
any members with strongly-felt associations with either OEO or Community 
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-Action. However, there may be an important distinction between withholding 


funds from newly-enacted legislation, and terminating funding for on-going pro- 
oe whose extension was legislated and signed into law only a few months 
earlier. 

Fait Accompli.—At this point, there probably is not much fight left in congres- 
sional supporters of OEO and Community Action. (Legal Services is probably 
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another mattr:.) That does not mean that the liberals may not subsequently 
decide to coaivsce around the “save OHO” issue, prompted either by a decision 
to concentrate on the President as “weak-on-poverty/hunger,” or else in response 
to successful grass-roots organization by the Community Action Agencies. Thus, 
unless the Administration decides that such 4 confrontation would be a desirable 
trap for ensnaring the opposition, everything would point to completing the dis- 
agreeable business as soon as possible. That probably means prompt transfer of 
all surviving programe to new agenoies, and then completing arrangements for 
the GSA receivership by the end of this fiscal year. Under such a timetable it is 
unlikely that the opposition could muster enough strength (or will) to put 
humpty-dumpty together again. A swift and successful dismemberment of the 
rest of ORO would alsc strengthen the Administration’s hand in pressing for 
its Legal Services Corporation. Disappearance of its present home would rein- 
force the Hobson's choice between the President’s corporation and oblivion. The 
more delay, the more opportunity for Congressional opposition to gather and 
develop a legislative counter-strategy. Unless there is stronger-than-expected 
‘grassroots opposition (or the Administration blunders), it is quite possible that 
the OEO/CAA actions could go through with little more than rhetorical opposi- 
tion, while the Congress concentrates its fire on Local Services. 


Tactios 


To support the strategy described above, several tactical maneuvers suggest 
themselves : ; 

(1) Speed the delegations, the FY 1973 RIF of some Community Action per- 
sonnel, and the administrative arrangements with GSA. 

(2). Delay the formal appropriation process for the Labor-HEW bill (which 
would normally include OEO) long enough to force the ultimate decision into 
the Continuing Resolution framework late in June. 

(3) Review House and Senate rules for potnts of order to block any attempts 
to continue OEO and Community Action under a Continuing Resolution. 

(4) Isolate GSA/OEO in a separate Continuing Resolution. 

(5) Play on the liberals’ penchant for each to protect only the pieces of the 
BOA that interest him. 

(6) Steer the Legal Services Corporation toward the Judiciary committees. 

(7) Line up (as possible) mayors and governors, etc. from the homes of key 
leadership and EOA-involved Congressmen to volunteer early support for the 
Administration. 

(8) Develop adverse public and congressional reaction to the scattered, angry 
demonstrations that are virtually inevitable when these decisions are announced. 

Much of the above is self-explanatory and requires little discussion. To the 
extent that Congress moves ahead promptly with a Labor-HEW appropriation 
that would continue OKO in FY 4, the Administration might be hard put to 
justify its dismemberment. It is true that the President could veto such a bill, 
but the presence of the other agencies’ appropriations might overshadow the OEO 
issue—to the degree where he might not wish to veto an otherwise acceptable 
bill, or where Congress might (for extraneous reasons) be able to override. If 
the arena were shifted to the Continuing Resolution(s), the Administration 
might win out by a simple parliamentary maneuver requiring only a-few (or 
even one) cooperating Congressman or Senator. 

Steering the Legal Services Corporation into the Judiciary Committees has 
the obvious advantage of providing a more conservative reception, one likely to 
be more sympathetic to the Administration’s point of view. It should be easier to 
bring it off this time because (1) the Administration wants it, and (2) there is 
no EOA legislation pending to which it can be attached. 

Possibly the least predictable variable is the back-home reaction, which will 
probably focus on the demise of Community Action. It is hard to call because of 
uncertainty about the response to the effort to “turn Community Action around.” 
Tronically, to the extent Administration policy has heen successful over the last 
four years, its present purposes may be thwarted by the vigorous support mayors, 
governors, and the local pillars of society. may give to the rescue of the Com- 
munity Action Agencies on whose boards they have been serving. After all, to 
them Community Action money may be better than no money at all. 


Key People 


Here the watchword should be to avoid slighting anybody aaencenarlig The 
Representatives and Senators who respond significantly to the Administration’s 


ge 
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OEO initiatives will range from a small group with a deep-felt commitment to 
the agency; to a considerably larger group with a political alignment with the 
agency, but little real personal feeling about it; to a small, but influential group 
whose jurisdictional turf will become involved ; and finally to a hopefully size- 
able number who will be inclined to endorse its dismemberment. Failure to recog- 
nize the interest or prerogatives of any of the members will tend only to augment 
the size and vehemence of the opposition. 

Attached are two lists. The first identifies key Representatives and Senators 
who would expect first-hand, immediate contact from the Administration on 
significant matters affecting ODO. It briefly discusses the nature of each mem- 
ber’s interest and his attitude toward the agency and its programs. Consideration 
should be given to offering a courtesy briefing to this first group as promptly 
as possible, particularly the Chairmen and Ranking members of both the legisla- 
tive and appropriation subcommittees with jurisdiction over OBO, (The second 
list contains names of other members with some history of interest in OEO.) 
It might even be well to notify key Republican spokemen in the Congres before 
the budget goes up. Given an appropriate opportunity to discuss the proposals, 
it is likely that three of the ranking members would happily line up with the 
Administration—Representatives Quie and Michel and Senator Cotton. It is not 
yet clear who will be ranking minority member of the Senate Employment, Man- 
power, and Poverty Subcommittee. In the last session the minority ranking was 
Senators Taft, Javits, Schweiker, Dominick, and Beall. Of these, it is not until 
Senator Dominick is reached that there is reasonably certain support for the 
Administration’s action. 

Soon after opening discussion with the OEO committee members, full discus- 
sions should be initiated with the other committees, These would include all with 
jurisdiction over agencies which will inherit ODO programs scheduled for trans- 
fer. Not to be missed are Senator Montoya’s and Representative Steed’s Appro- 


priations Subcommittees on Treasury, Postal Service, and General Government, 


which will be crucial to an orderly phase-out of Community Action because of 


‘their jurisdiction over the GSA appropriation. Similarly, although Government 


Reorganization Act legislative authority will not be invoked, Senator Ervin 
and Representative Holifield’s Government Operations’ jurisdictions should be 
acknowledged. The former, with his strong constitutional preoccupation and 
prestige, will be particularly important. Senator Ribicoff is chairman and Senator 
Javits ranking member on the Subcommittee on Dxecutive Reorganization and 
Government Research which could provide them-with a hostile platform. It might 
be wise to offer a courtesy consultation with all chairmen and ranking members 
whose jurisdictions might be involved, even those who might be inclined to line 
up against the President. 

If the ultimate weapon of the President is to be his veto power, he should be 
able to achieve his purposes because of the present congressional attitude toward 
OEO. The main danger could develop if the issue shifts to a question of whether 
the President may pick and choose which laws passed by the Congress and signed 
by him will be implemented, and which will not. Key to such an issue may well 
be the Southern Democrats. On the one hand they have an historic fiscal con- 
servatism and a dislike for the laws at issue, and on the other a jealousy of 
congressional powers and opposition to the other party’s President. The coming 
battle of the budget may ultimately come down to whether the President can 
the 20 on the first of the Southern Democrats’ predilections, or the liberals on 

e second. 


Key Members or Conoress Requimine IMMEDIATE CONTACT CONCERNING OEO 
PROPOSALS 


SENATE 
Dominick : 

Potentially helpful but must be handied with candor and dignity. Not sympa- 
thetic to the existing OBO, but somewhat at odds with the Administration over 
what he views as slights and impositions which occurred last year. Because he 
is the sole conservative element on the Labor and Public Welfare Committee at 
the present time, he must be approached first. 


Cranston, Javits, Nelson, Mondale, and Taft 

Derive from same general liberal tradition and most associated with early 
legislation and creation of agency. Can be expected to be highly vocal, threatening, 
and derogatory. However, the denth of expressed concerns can be questioned 
because primary interests lie elsewhere now. 
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Magnuson 

Should be advised, as a courtesy. Not thoroughly acquainted with programs 
and concerned about duplication of HDW and Labor activities. Major interests 
in Commerce Committee. 


Cotton 
Courtesy advise only. 


Quie 

Generally unfavorable to current OHO and many programs. Believes that 
CAPs should be run by local elected officials; that operational funds should be 
channeled through state governors; and that regional directors are unaccount- 
able. Can be depended on to vigorously take the lead in supporting Administra- 
‘tion proposals ; may already have general idea of them. 


Mtohel 

Ranking Repab leah on Appropriations Subcommittee. Solid Administration 
‘backer ; knowledgeable of the agency but not supportive of underlying philosophy ; 
well respected by other members. Should be briefed shortly after Quie. 


Perkins 
Prime EOA interests are Headstart and rural housing; intense constituent 
interests rather than national focus. Harmonious relationship with wule: 


Flood - 

Main congressional interest line in areas national defense. More interested in 
OEO dollars in district rather than specific programs; harbors persistent con- 
cern that OBO duplicates functions already funded through Labor and HEW. 
Position requires that he be briefed early. Not likely to participate in an anti- 
-Administration movement. ~- 


\ HOUSB 


~ 


. Mempegs or Coneress WiTn Some History or Interest IN OEO . 


SENATE 


Allen, Brock, Griffin, Buckley, Fannin, Gurney, Hruska, and Tower 

__ All supported and participated in efforts to head off Legal Services Corporation 
last spring. Because of natural antipathy to OEO coalition can be formed again 
with Brock and/or Hruska in lead. 


Brooke and Case 
Members of Appropriations Subcommittee; classic Senate liberals. 


Hollings 
Also member of Appropriations Subcommittee; deep interest in feeding pro- 
grams and in Comprehensive Health Services. 


Humphrey and Kennedy 

National figures having long term associations with OHO; will be sought out 
particularly by interest groups, Although Kennedy is on Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee, interests focus more on health than on poverty. 


.Perey and Ribicof - 

Key figures on Government Operations Committee. Both are deeply concerned 
_about congressional powers and prerogatives. Neither strongly interested in or 
associated with OHO programs except as they relate to the reorganization pro- 
posals. However, Percy has substantial low-income constituency, and Ribicoff 
is key to welfare reform efforts; opposes categorical approach ; favors income 
program. 

HOUSE 


Crane, Devine, Derwinskt, Gross, Scherle, and Waggonner 
Opposed to existing OHO. Influential with conservatives of both parties. 


Cederberg, Ford, G., Green, and Rhodes - 

Mffective second level response will depend on Quie sauletatives but these Mem- 
bers have enough inclination, information, and influence to substantively maD ES 
Administration objectives. 
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Badillo, Brademas, Conte, Chisholm, Dellenback, Erlenborn, Ford, W., Hawkina, 
Meeds, and Steiger 

Individual constituencies and interest group alignments will generate substan- 
tial vocal response to any downgrading of agency and programs. Ford and 
Hawkins could force hearings. ~ 

Mrs. Minx. EF would also want to put an inquiry to Mr. Phillips.and 
request that he submit the answers in writing to the committee. The 
inquiry refers to the eu poaon of funding for American-Indian 
schools in Minneapolis, Milwaukee, and St. Paul. The question is: 
What is the legal basis for this cutoff of funds? Has a public hearing 
been held on this suspension, and if not, why not # 

‘Mr: Putuies. I will have to check into the legal answers. I believe 
those are the schools that are tied in with the people who ran the BIA. 
disturbance. 

Mrs. Minx. That point is at issue and the people involved in this 
roject have not been heard. I would like to request that my question 
e answered by written response to this committee. 

Mr. Puiiurps. We will submit a oe to your question. 

Mrs. Minx. My second question, Mr. Chairman, 1s with respect to - 
the senior pee program which I understand is to be trans- 
ferred to the Administration on Aging. No specific clarification is made 
in the Budget Message with respect to the senior opportunities pro- 
gram. I would like to ask Mr. Phillips if he would provide this sub- 
committee with the specifics on how this program is to be transferred 
over and under what kind of mechanism and operational plan. 

Mr. Putitures. We will be providing 12 months’ funding for our 
senior opportunities and services programs which will be a sufficient 
time to allow the Administration on Aging with the additional fund- 
ing that has been provided to continue those programs. 

rs. Minx. My last question, Mr. Chairman, has to do with, again, 
several questions that have been asked with pe ee to the compliance 
by you, Mr. Phillips, of sections 601 and 602 with respect to the 
administration and coordination of the functions of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. I do not recall a specific answer to these questions. 
I would like to know specifically if you can answer why the President 
did not submit a reorganization pisn to the Congress with respect to 
the wide variety of changes which you have described at this hearing 
today when both 601 ant 602 specifically demand that the President 
comply with the ad ce Act; please provide the subcommittee 
by written response why one has not heen submitted so we can properly 
revaluate the effect of your changes. 

Mr. Pritiips. Its provisions did not apply to the actions we have 
taken. The Reorganization Act is not the exclusive mechanism by 
which a receiving agency can legally carry out the activities of another 
agency. In my written response to an earlier question of this commit- 
tee, we will submit a detailed legal answer provided by our Office of 
General Counsel. 

Mrs. Minx. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Mr. Phillips, I have only one question, and that refers 
to the various programs we have discussed with you today, the more 
specific ones related to the Harvard Center on Law and Education. 
And I think I also tried to get a little clearer idea of what is happening 
to the Watts Health Center. I think those are two examples. 

You did not give a clearcut answer on either one. It seems to me that 
the procedure is such that if in truth you intend to continue such 
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programs, that.the manner in which the decision is being builtup 
results in disintegration of the day Soa without ‘even terminating it. 
If tomorrow, for example, ‘the Harvard Center is not aware of 
whether it is going to be continued, then obviously sdactens | is hap- 
ane today. It seems.to me that a clearer procedure should be fol- 
lowed y the Office of Economic Opportunity. I recommend that that 
procedure be spelled out in a much clearer fashion so that if in truth 
you are going to continue programs, as you say, then it seems to me 
that they should not be held in suspense the way you are doing it. 
Mr. Pues. That is a fair comment, sir, but I really believe that 
if we had been more effective in communicating the fact of our actions 
it would be clear that any of the grants that expired or came up for 
expiration during that 30-day period could rely on the word of the 





Government for a 30-day extension. 

In regard to Watts—— 

Mr. Hawerns. I understand Mr. McCarty is here. 

Mr. Puttttes. It is our intention with regard to Watts that that will 
be continued. We have had some concernggabout a number of grantees. 
but I would hesitate to be‘specific in defting with any of them until 
we have made a final decision. It might prejudice that decision. 

I would say that if we were going to discontinue a particular grant 
we would probably provide an opportunity for phaseout funding. 

Mr. Hawxrns. I don’t disagree with you. I think you should give 
fair notice. I am not talking about that. I am not talking about termi- 
nation of the program but the indecision, the funding of it and giving 
some assurance. You keep it in suspense so long-it disintegrates, 
obviously. 

Mr. Puixtps. All we have had is 30 days, and there were 30 days 
extensions. Now on March 1, as we promised in January, we are going 
to be going to a full funding cycle period and that kind of uncertainty 
would be resolved. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. McCarty is here. Would it be asking too much 
if we were to ask him whether or not the Harvard Center for Law and 
Education is to be continued as his recommendation ? 

Mr. Puitxies. I would prefer not to have a staff discussion essen- 
tially until a decision is resolved. ; 

Mr. Hawkins. When can we expect a decision ? 

Mr. Pum tres. If the funding date is tomorrow I hope we would have 
a decision tomorrow. 

Mr. Hawkins. I use these two examples, but I hope that by next 
week we will have clearer in mind the procedure that you are going to 
follow. I will get a dozen calls tonight. I will spend my evening trying 


to find out what is happening. Thousands of people in Los Angeles will ' 


be doing the same thing and in Boston and alt over the country. 

Mr. Putrraps. In Watts we have already made a decision that it will 
be continued. 

Mr. Hawxrns. We certainly hope so. I think we obviously disagree 
with you, Mr. Phillips. The committee is not so friendlv to some of the 
suggestions you have made. However, J do appreciate the fact. that 
you did arrange the time and you did patiently sit through the dav 
without any particular break or the opportunity for the usual things in 
life and that vou have been very, verv accommodating in answering 
our questions, although we disagree with you. 
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Mr. Putiies. I appreciate your courtesy and respect the right of 
reasonable men to Sei aa . 

Mr. Hawxrns. In March we will be in the field and going from city 
to city in order to find out what local officials are ready to accept and 
whether they are ready to accept the responsibility you say is going 
to be passed on to them. And what the people think about the program. 
We invite you to have staff available and to accompany us if you care 


to do so. 
With that I say the hearing today is over. | 
[ Whereupon, at 2:40 p.m. the committee was recessed. ] 


me 


PROPOSED ELIMINATION OF OEO AND RELATED 
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: MONDAY, MARCH 19, 1973 


FHlouse oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
.. SUBCOMMITTEE ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON: Epucation AND LABsoR, 
Detroit, Mich. 


The subcommiiiee met at 9:20 a.m., pursuant to call, in the audi- 


‘torium of the City-County Building, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins 


(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Representatives Hawkins and Clay. 

Also present: Representatives Diggs ana Conyers. | 

Staff member present: Dr. Martin L. La Vor, minority legislative 
associate. . 

Mr. Hawkins. The Subcommittee on Equal Opportunities of the 
‘Committee on Education and Labor of the House of Representatives 
will now come to order. 

May I say first of all that the committee is pleased to bein the city 
-of Detroit. ‘This is one in a series of meetings that we have scheduled 
throughout the country. The hearings of this subcommittee began in 
Washington on February 7. We had 2 days of hearings on the Office 
-of Economic Opportunity and the antipoverty programs under the 
Economic Opportunity Act on February 7 and 8, again on February 
27 and 28 in Washi on, and also on March 1. This is the sixth in a 
number of hearings which have been scheduled. ; 

The committee will be in Detroit today and tomorrow, the 19th and 
20th; in the city of Boston on the 23d and 24th; in the city of New 
York on March 26 and 27, in Los Angeles on March 29 and 30. 

The purposes of these hearings are threefold : 

First, to hear from the people, including obviously your locally 
elected officials; representatives of business, labor, the general com- 
munity, and those persons who have been directly served by the anti- 
poverty programs. 

Second, the committee serves as a legislative oversight committee 
whose functons include the monitoring of programs, whether they 
have been delegated or are to be delegated or even transferred to local 
communities. 

- Third, the committee serves in a sense as a ramrod to attempt to con- 
tinue and to improve the delivery of the essential services and benefits 
which have been provided as a means of reducing the incidence of 
poverty and creating employment and social opportunities for people. 

We have dealt in these recent hearings with the charges that have 
been made by the President, Mr. Nixon, that there is waste.in these pro- 
grams, that spending must be curtailed and that one of his objectives 
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is to return power to the people. Thus far, to be very candid about it, 
the committee has not received any documentation of these charges. 
There has been some inefficiency discovered by the committee. There 
has been even some waste but there has not been any more of either of 
these than we have found in any other programs, certainly not nearly 
as much as might be found in the Deparment of Defense or in. the 
Justice Department itself or any other Federal agency. The committee 
obviously is interested both in success and failure and basically seeks. 
to give an opportunity to the people to speak for themselves. 

Ks to the charge of returning power to the people, there seems to 
be an attempt to do'this in the Inverse order. For example, the Con- 
gress has been ignored completely. The States generally are given 
more power than the cities. In the cities any attempt to bring the power 
closer to the people in the community action is obviously being termi- 
nated so that it might well be said that the closer the program happens. 
to be to the people the more it faces the threat of being terminated. 

The committee is interested in hearing any charges; however, we 
would hope that they be constructive and that they be documented so- 
that the committee will have the benefit of whatever your views may 
be. We are primarily concerned with what will happen at the begin- 
ning of the next fiscal year commencing on July 1. It will be at that 
time, unless otherwise stopped, that many programs will be terminated. 
or transferred or lodged with the responsibility of local officials. We 
are concerned about the war against poverty, which was started in 
1964 and written in the Education and Labor Committee of the Con- 
gress, whether these programs will be continued or what will happen 
to these programs. Pe 

Just to cite some specific examples, the emergency employment pro- 
gram which was designed to employ 150,000 Americans will be termi- 
nated on July 1. The Neighborhood Youth Corps which is designed 
to provide summer opportunities for youth ordinarily would com- 
mence in June or July, and this program*is being terminated com- 
pletely. In other words, across this country 1 million young people 
will be out of jobs and out of school roaming the streets without any” 
program in many instances. 

We would like to know what is to happen to those who have been 
served by such programs. These are only two examples that I am 
citing; I am quite sure that 100 more could be cited by you. 

We are here this morning, therefore, to hear from the citizens of 
Detroit, the citizens'of Michigan and the other States in this area. 
It is my understanding that the witnesses will come all the way from 
Ohio, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Indiana, and other States in this partic- 


ular area. 


We are. however, verv fortunate this morning to have as the first 
witness the mayor of the city of Detroit who as I understand it is. 
serving the last year in his term—a term which began in 1969. He 
has a distinguished record as an administrator and the head of one 
of our great cities. We respect his views in Washington because they 
reflect to a large extent the thinking of local officials across this coun- 
try who have had a dedication in the particular field in which we are 
investigating. ae te 

I would like to take this opportunity to introduce the most distin- ~ 
guished member of this committee, Congressman William Clay, who. 
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sits to my right, who represents one of the very viable districts in the 

city of St. Louis who is traveling with us on this committee and a very.. 
active member of the committee, Other members will be joining us 

from time to time. . 

Also to my left was seated Mr, Bill Beckham who is I think one of 
vour home town sons and who has assumed the directorship of the 
Subcommittee on Equal Opportunities. 7 

There are also present two of the distinguished representatives in 
Congress from the Detroit area: the Honorable Charles Diggs who 
will be one of our witnesses this morning who is seated in the audience, 
_-- and to my far right, the Honorable John Conyers of Detroit. 

John, it is nice to have you. 

At this time the first witness will be the Honorable Roman S. Gribbs, 
mayor of the city of Detroit. 

Mr. Mayor, it is a pleasure to welcome you as a witness before this 


committee. —— 
‘STATEMENT OF HON. ROMAN S. GRIBBS, MAYOR, CITY OF DETROIT 


Mayor Grines. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. | 

Mr. Chairman, Congressmen Diggs and Conyers, to the first two I 
say welcome to the city of Detroit and to the others welcome home, We 
know Congressmen Conyers and Diggs must spend of necessity a great 
dea] of their time in the State in the interest of the city but we are 
‘pleased they are both here this morning to listen and to contribute | 
‘tothe problem at hand. . : 

Iam sorry, Mr, Chairman, that the weather is a little bit chilly 
‘but if you will wait 5 minutes I assure you it will change. That is the 
kind of weather we have here. 

Before I speak to my prepared remarks let me indicate how much 
I concur, Mr, Chairman, with your preliminary remarks and introduc- 
‘tory_remarks this morning, particularly when you expressed your 
concern for the importance and vital necessity of continuing two pro- 
grams that are so effectively serving the city right now, and that has 
to do with the public amiploviient program and the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps program that we have had operating and do have operat- 
‘ing at the moment in the city of Detroit. ae 

Just for your information, specifically at this moment in the city 
-of Detroit we have 2,500 employees that are funded by the public 
-employment program end are actively serving in every department 
-of the city of Detroit and providing public services that otherwise ~ 
would not be provided for lack of resources. Because they are serving 
“us so effectively and because they are cutting into our unemployment 
rate I have been and continue to urge the extension of this program 
and do so with every means at hand, be it as the mayor of the city of 
“Detroit or as president of the National League of Cities. This is a 
very useful bill, one of the. best bills, one of the best programs that 
Congress has passed and we continue to support its extension beyond - 

~ the terminal date that is shortly approaching us. i 
In addition to that, Mr. Chairman, I would like to indicate that last 
‘summer the NYC program employed almost 18,000: youngsters in the 
-elty of Detroit—and these were. the underprivileged youngsters—and 
.gave them useful jobs for from 8 to 10 weeks. We respectfully urge 
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Hat this program be continued and in fact expanded because of the 


|| 
Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Mayor, may I interrupt at that point? 
Mayor Grrsss. 

Mr. Hawxins. With ay ose to the Neighborhood Youth Corps pro- 
ram, are the plans being formulated to go ahead with this? Have you 
ad any_assurance from Washington that any funds of any kind would 

be mada available for the program ? 
Mayor Grisus. No assurance, Mr. Chairman. We are planning tenta- 


tively to be prepared, God willing, that the funds will be made avil- 


able. At best at this point all we have is the possibility of some $250 
million. being made available nationally at the cost of cutting back 
funds from the PEP De As you well know, the continuing reso- 
lution that was recently passed by Congress provides for $1,250 million. 
OMB officials have informed us at the national level that the $250 
million can be used for an extension of the PEP program, or if we 
take it away from that effort for the NYC program. Beyond that we 
have no official——_—_s—™ . 

Mr. Hawkins. So that you must make the choice whether you. want 
to use it for one-or the other purposes ? | . 

Mayor Grisss. That is what we are told. It is indeed a very unfair 


‘choice to say the least because there are needs for both the extension 


of the PEP program and the NYC program. 
Mr. Hawkins, Thank you. . 
Mayor Grisss. The amount of money is still not clear but the best 
global figure we have nationally is $250 million. 
I will speak to you gentlemen of the committee this morning about 
a situation which, if allowed to run its course, will prove to be socially 
and financially disastrous to this city and to this State. I served the 
residents of this city during a time when social needs of the many citi- 


zens have been most critical while our ability to respond totally to 


these needs has been painfully limited.’ - 

We have experienced over these last 2 years in the city of Detroit a 
citywide unemployment.rate ranging between 8 percent and 12 percent, _ 
well above the national average. We have had to curtail municipal 


' services because of a local budget crisis, The city of Detroit in fact has. 


budgeted 25,689 employees and has done so for many years for the 
citizens. Of this number over 10 percent—that is, 2,715 positions—are 
vacant for lack of resources and it appears now that we may have to 
eliminate from this community a program which has provided im- 
measurable benefits to the poor for the past 8 years, the poverty 

program. ie at 9 Mane 
As chairman of the Mayor’s Committee for Human Resources De- 
velopment (MCHRD), our local Community Action Agency, I am 
pleased to say that we have been able to deliver a wide range of serv- 
ices, both directly and through delegate agencies, to the poor in this 
city—services we will not be able to provide if the Federal dollars: 
presently supporting this agency are pulled back as anticipated. oe 
“~MCHRD serves the central core of the city—an area in which almost 
half of the poor in Detroit live, an area which is characterized by in-. 
ferior housing, pe ab services, a very high unemployment rate,, 
ents, and limited facilities. 


— 
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since its inception and during my 3 years as t 
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The 1970 census revealed that there are 405,000 people living in the 
area served by MCHRD and that 109,700 or over 27 percent live in 
poverty. This compares with a poverty incidence of 10 percent in the 
rest ofthe city, and even at that that is 1 out of 10 in the city of a 
million and a half people, the fifth largest in the come 

A similar disparity is found in terms of income, The median 1969 
nee in this area is 25 percent below the balance of the city of. 

etroit. 

Thus, the need to provide services to the sie continues, not just for 
the sake of the recipients of the services but for the general health 
and welfare of the entire city. | 

Incidentally, Mr. Chairman, we have a map here outlining the 
four target areas within the core city of the city of Detroit that are 
served by our MCHRD program. 

Let me share with you some of the agit Bape of the agency 

e chairman of its policy- 


eros body. | 
MCHRD operates six manpower programs: 

1. The senior aide program—A work experience program for senior 
citizens who work in a variety of employment situations, public and 
private non-profit organizations as homemaker aides, clerical workers 
and hospital workers. At the moment 60 senior aides are enrolled 
inthe program... 

2. The model neighborhood training program—A uniquely flexible 
vocational training program which provides individualized training 
plans suited to the interest, aptitude and capability of each trainee. 
A trainee may be placed in any private or public vocational training 
school in the Detroit area, ; 

3. The recreation support program—A summer recreation program 
for disadvantaged youth between the ages of 8 and 13. The main thrust 
is to expand and improve existing programs of recreation, work and 
youth involvement. a 

4. Neighborhood Youth Corps (full year out of school)—-Training 
work experience and remedial education for 16- and 17-year-old high 
school dropouts, They are required to be involved in some kind of 
educational endeavor while enrolled in the program. 

5. Summer Neighborhood Youth Corps—More than 10,000 young- 
sters worked for parks and recreation, public works and other city 
departments doing clerical, maintenance and other jobs which would 
not have been accomplished without this program. The resulting finan- 
cial assistance aided them and their families. Another 8,000 young 
people were hired by the board of education, making a total of some 


18,000 last summer. 


_ 6. Concentrated emplovment program (CEP)—This constitutes the 
major thrust of MCHRD’s funded manpower efforts. During the 1972 
program year almost 5,000 disadvantaged individuals (nearly double 
the anticipated number) were enrolled into CEP. We placed approxi- 
mately 2,500 in gainfulemployment. ~~ — ! ; 
.. The average annual income of enrollees at the time of enrollment, 
Mr. Chairman, was $887. és 

At the time of completion of the job entry period, average annual 
income increased to almost $6,000. aa 


is 


A 
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The CEP street academy was begun in July 1972 operating training 
programs in rent free buildings.and providing remedial education and 
prevocational training to participants. 

The distinctive feature of MCHRD’s manpower programs has been 
supportive services—medical and dental care, day care, counseling and 
legal advice—which are available tothe participants. | 

Participants are referred to this program through our outreach 
program in the target areas, Intake 1s provided at each of our four 
community development centers. | 

The: manpower program has not only provided direct services to 
participants but has <iso developed and mobilized active involvement 
of business, labor and public leadership in the planning and imple- 
mentation of programs. - 

For the 3 program years (1970-1972) a total of 34,690 MCHRD 
area residents were provided employment assistance. About half of 
these were enrolled in CEP and half in other programs. 

Seventy-six hundred people were placed in permanent jobs and 
were still employed after 30 to 60 days. An additional 4,000 residents 
were placed in jobs through supplemental programs, One-third of 
those enrolled were assisted in getting employment. 

In addition CEP provided substantial services through its program 
components : : | 

~Orientation was provide to 4,216 enrollees. 
- Training and work experience components setved 2,748 persons. 

“Vocational skills training—1,208 enrollees. | 

Mr. Chairman, the unit cost. per job completion was $1,764, the 


. lowest in the Nation. Under the Labor Department rating scale the 


MCHRD-CEP was the No. 1 program in the Nation for the past 3 

years and yet today this program is in jeopardy. . | 
HRD operates a youth development program for those between 

the ages of 14 and 25. The principal emphasis of the program is not 


‘employment but as a result of its activities, aa ei a job fair held 


in November 1971, 40 young people were placed in jobs at Ford 


' Motor Co: : 


The average wage is. $4.50 per hour. On a yearly basis these 40 
people will earn an aggregate of $374,400. The total costs involved in 
placing these people was about $13,400. This is significant in light of 
the unemployment of 34.1 percent for youth generally and 47.1 percent 
for black youth. This program, Mr. Chairman, is funded from the 
OEO main grant which is in jeopardy. 

Job placements, other than those made through the manpower unit, 
are part of the function of the community development centers and 
the neighborhood service centers. It is estimated that ap ately 
14,379 other people have been placed in jobs through the MCHR 
centers alone over the past 8 years. Our centers, Mr. Chairman, are 
funded through the OEO main grant and are in jeopardy. . 


- Before 1965 and the opening of MCHRD’s first medical clinic the 


only health resource available to Detroit’s noor was the grossly over- 
crowded and understaffed Detroit General Hospital. | 

In the first year of operation MCHRD clinics handled 50,000 visits 
by about 25,000 persons, About 100,000 services in the forms of lab- 
oratory tests, vrescriptions, examinations. immunizations and X-rays 
were provided. * _ 
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‘At present these MCHRD clinics serve 30,000 people who make 
60,000 visits a year and receive 200,000 services, The total population 
served is around 100,000 people and it is this Pe ulation, Mr. Chair- 
man, that will be left without medical care if the clinics are closed. 

Dental services for the poor are provided by MCHRD through its 
two smal] dental clinics. The funds available under this account are 
only a fraction of those needed to deal with the problems in the core 
city. Therefore, priority is given to emergency treatment. 

uring the past year 6,000 patients received 40,000 dental services 
including examinations, extractions and X-rays. 

An important aspect of MCHRD’s medical and dental programs is 
the correction or amelioration of medical and physical conditions that 
prevent the individual from being considered for employment. In 
1967 MCHRD organized an inquiry into the medical aspects of em- 
ployment. The medical officers of the three major automobile com- 

anies confirmed that among the 10 pene of the applicants rejected 

or employment for medical reasons the two most common defects were 
high blood pressure and poor eyesight. Since that time MCHRD has 
been actively engaged in treating these and other conditions which 
cause the unemployed to be rejected by industry. 

Our medical-dental program operates in our community develop- 
ment centers in three of four target areas. It is funded through our 
OEO main grant and is in jeopardy. | 

Two special health problem areas are dealt with by MCHRD: alco- 
holism and drug abuse. MCHRD’s drug abuse program began in 1970 
and now offers methadone treatment to 900 addicts out of an estimated 
30,000 addict population in Detroit. The program has an immediate 
effect in two areas: crime and unemployment. Studies show that there 
is a marked reduction in crimes committed by addicts once the physi- 
cal craving for heroin is filled’ by daily doses of methadone. 

Once an addict becomes stabilized and shows a positive attitude, 

attempts are made to find him employment in order to allow the addict 
to become self-sufficient. Some comparisons of earnings to cost, Mr. 
Chairman, I submit are revealing. During 1972 a total of 86 of the 
clients who had graduated from our drug program have been placed 
in jobs earning an average of $7,176 annually. These 86 people then 
had total earnings of $617,138 for the year. 
_ The cost of the program, including pharmacy and laboratory serv- 
lees, is about $2,300 per client per year or $197,800. Thus earnings 
exceeded costs by $419,336. Additionally, since most of the clients were 
receiving some form of assistance when they entered the program their 
removal from the welfare rolls represents an added savings to the 
taxpayer. ; 

Assuming welfare payments ranging from a low of $121 per month 
for a single person to $220 per month for a family with 3 children, 
the annual cost of welfare for these 86 people would have been between 
$125,000 to $227,000. : 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, if each of the 86 clients had a $30 a day 
habit, the illegal drug market is reduced by almost $1 million annually 
and a tremendous amount of criminal activity has been avoided. Ad- 
dicts need not complete the course of treatment before they are con- 
sidered employable. Last year employment was obtained for 251 clients 
and an additional 94 were placed in training programs, Assuming the 
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Same average wages and program cost, it took $577,300 last year to 
treat 251 persons who were placed in jobs but these same persons gen- 
erated $1.8 million in earnings. ; 

The alcoholic rehabilitation program operates in areas I and IV 
and combines traditional Alcoholics Anonymous counseling with other 
supportive services. During the past year 198-AA meetings, attended 
by 4,080 persons, were held at MCHRD facilities. Funds for this pro- 
gram are not in jeopardy but the base, which provides, among other 
things, community support, is in jeopardy. 

The child development division of MCHRD is responsible for the- 
following programs: 

Head ‘Start delegated to the Detroit public schools and Catholic 
Social Services in which 1,440 children 3 to.5 years old are served an- 
nually. This program, as you know, Mr. Chairman, is now under HEW. 

Parent-Child Center, delegated to the Detroit public schools, serves 
nae eben 3 years of age and younger. This program is now under 


Project CHILD, which stands for community help in life deveélop- 
ment, operated by a nonprofit corporation provides day care for 40 
children ages 3 to 5 and serves 100 Hatch key” children aged 5 through 
15. That program is in jeopardy. , 

Some information about Project CHILD is indicative of its effect 
on the city’s economic situation. In 1972, 62 mothers of children en- 
rolled were receiving ADC payments. Of these :_ 

Six began working parttime, —~ 

Twenty-one began training of one kind or another, and 

Fifteen were able to assume full-time work. 

ADC payments, based on payments of $180 per month for a mother 
and 3 children, would have been at least $32,400 annually for these 
15 women. If we assume average wages of only, say, $80 per week, 
these women now earn $62,400 annually—almost twice what they pre- 
viously cost the taxpayers. The project CHILD program, Mr. Chair- 
man, is in jeopardy. It is funded through the OKO main grant. 

Let me speak for a moment about the community development 
centers. The feature that differentiates MCHRD from all the other 
agencies within the city is the operation of multiservice centers. 
MCHRD’s four community development.centers and their respec- 
tive neighborhood service centers are located in each of the target 
areas and represent really the heart of its operations. 

These centers provide a wide spectrum of services to individuals and 
families all in one location. 

Medical and dental examinations and treatment ; 

Legal and financing counseling ;: 

Employment preparation and placement ; 

Home management services; 

Housing and utilities assistance ; 

Drug abuse program ; 

Alcoholic rehabilitation program ; 

Cultural, educational, and recreational programs for all ages. 

The centers also provide a place in which neighberhood-based activi- 
ties can take place. If the service is not available in the center, the 
the client is referred to the appropriate social agency. 

Classes and programs for all ages are also offered by the centers. 
There are “wee schools” for the very young, libraries for all ages, and 
- in fact a variety of adult education programs. 
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~ ‘The centers also provide a program in housing default counseling 


developed, Mr. Chairman, at the request of HUD and funded this past 
summer. The contract calls for the provision of counseling to 625 
mortgagors at an average cost of $210 per family over a period of 26 
months, ending on August 31, 1974. 

In the first 5 months of operation, of 355 clients referred by HUD 
239 have been contacted and accepted counseling. In this same 5-month 
period, 1483 mortgagors have resolved their problems, Mr. Chairman, 
mostly through reinstatement of the mortgage. If the average amount 
of mortgage is $15,000, the savings realized is over $2.1 million and 
it cost only $36,117. 

The centers are in jeopardy. They are funded through the OKO 
main grant. ss 

The Small Business Development Center was funded by OEO from 
September 1965 to November 1968 at which time OEO funding was no 
longer available for this Pah ca The Progra has continued opera- 
tion, with a reduced stafi, through the MCHRD budget because we 
thought it was a very useful program. Let me explain why. 

Since SBDC began functioning, over 4,500 people have enrolled in 
courses in small business management and over 1,800 people have re- 
ceived certificates for satisfactory completion of course work. The 
instructors of these courses come primarily from the business com- 
munity. All have at least a bachelor’s degree and most have advanced 
degrees. They are paid at the rate of $15 per hour per course taught. 
Class sizes range from 10 to 48. 

The average costs of training are $93 per enrollee and $140 per 


student completing a course. For the academic year 1971-72, 466 


students attended classes and workshops and 309 students completed 
the course work. 

We have also made a significant contribution to the promotion, Mr. 
Chairman, of minority business. Since 1971, 63 businesses have been 
newly established, expanded, or transferred to minority ownership. 
These businesses have an estimated net worth of $2.3 million. Their 
total annual payroll runs about $2.6 million for a total of 407 employ- 
ees, about 65 peo of whom in 1971 lived in MCHRD poverty areas. 

The cost of this work was approximately $87,000 for 1971 and 1972. 

The 11 new businesses established in 1972 alone generated 101 new 
jobs and a total annual payroll of $527,500. This program, Mr. Chair- 
man, is in jeopardy. It is funded through the OKO main grant. 

The influence of MCHRD on community organization and com- 
munity self-sufficiency in the city of Detroit nas been significant. In 
the 8 years of its existence the agency, primarily through the centers, 
has brought citizens, often voiceless in the past, into the democratic... 
process. Granted, there have been_periods of awkwardness and diffi- 
culty. OKO, in the words of one writer, and I quote, “gave the Nation's 
poor the idea that they belonged.” 

This involvement in decisionmaking has certainly occurred in 
Detroit where many agencies now listen and respond to the concerns 
of those who are the recipients of the services and programs that they 
offer. Besides providing a wide spectrum of services to individuals and 
families, each center functions in fact as a focal point for the mobiliza- 
tion of community resources. Most importantly, it provides a place in 
which neighborhood-based activities can take place. 

About 10,000 meetings of neighborhood and community groups, at- 
tended by 210,000 people, have been held in the centers and subcenters 
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since the program began operating in 1965. The Bagley Neighborhood 
Service Center in area IT is an excellent illustration of how a subcenter 
operates to work constructively with the community. This center serves 
a large Spanish-speaking population for whom language is a barrier 
to obtaining needed services. , . 

With the cooperation of the Detroit Civil Service Commission, the 
center hired and trained local S eneiepenne citizens, while at the 
same time training existing stait in Spanish. All of the services avail- 
able through the center are publicized in both Spanish and English. As 
a result, most of the area residents recognize the center as a local multi- 
lingual resource and refer friends and relatives. 

The Bagley Center serves as a focal point for meetings of many 

ups concerned with total community improvement. One group, 
nternational Gateway, Inc., has kept detailed charts on area crime. 
Police statistics show that through their cooperation with other neigh- 
borhood groups and the police-community relations units crime has 
been reduced more than 25 percent over a 4-year period in the area. 

A large number of businesses have relocated and added branches in 
this area because of the direct action taken by community groups who 
were advised by the Bagley Center staff. The expansion and reloca- 
tion of these businesses is unusual in the inner city of Detroit where 
‘insurance rates for businesses are either extremely high or simply 
unobtainable at any price. 

Some streets have been resurfaced ; new lighting has been installed ; 
parking patterns have been changed; and a master plan integrating 
residences and businesses is in process of development. Such growth 
indicates that older sections of the city can be revitalized and made 
attractive to commercial enterprises. 

The existence of MCHRD’s centers with their broad range of serv- 
ices has had a catalytic effect in stimulating the mobilization of re- 
sources which have contributed significantly to the delivery of needed 
services to the poor. A survey was conducted by MCHRD to measure 
the number or extent of resources that had been generated by its vari- 
ous programs and services. The following is a sampling of the kinds 
of resources mobilized as a result of these centers: . . 

A lead poison testing project. operating in MCHRD’s clinics, 
equipped and paid for by the Detroit Department of Health. 

A student loan fund provided by the Dorcas Society of Detroit 
which makes available money to underprivileged students. 

A typing course made possible by the donation of 25 typewriters 
by the IBM Corp. which has agreed to maintain them for the duration 
of the course. 

HUD funds made available for default and delinquent mortgage 
counseling in MCHRD’s centers. 

The purchase of 100 sets of tests for GED courses was provided by . 
the Jewish Community Council. 

Television sets for MCHRD’s GED courses were provided by High- 
Jand Appliance Co. | 

A tot lot was donated by the Stroh’s Brewery Co. to MCHRD’s 
project CHILD. : 
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A mobile food stamp unit and a mobile sickle cell anemia testing 
unit were provided by the Protestant Community Services. 

The State of Michigan Department of Vocational Rehabilitation 
provides counseling 1 day per week at each of MCHRD’s four centers. 

Alcoholics Anonymous has provided AA counselors to assist in inter- 
viewing of clients for MCHRD’s alcoholic rehabilitation program. 

MCHRD’s federally funded drug abuse program has in fact gen- 
erated $650,000 in local funds for staff, methadone, and laboratory 
testing. 

There are also numerous examples, Mr. Chairman, of institutional 
changes made possible by the MCHRD. Let me cite some of these. 

_ The Detroit Civil Service Commission has revised its rules to permit 
promotion of employees to professional titles prior to completion of 
academic requirements where they show proof of academic progress. 

The inclusion of poverty area representatives on Detroit civil service 
oral interview boards is another illustration of an institutional change. 

Elimination of the Detroit Civil Service Commission of written test 
requirements for beginning community service positions. Previously, 
people with community service expertise had been excluded by a low 
level of attainment on written examinations alone. 

The multipurpose centers with their emphasis on outreach, their 
acceptance as part of the community and their intimate knowledge 
of the neighborhood and its residents are particularly effective (1) as 
central facilities to which people can come for special kinds of services 
and (2) as vehicles for reaching large numbers of people quickly. 

Last, but by no means least significant, let me discuss briefly the staff 
of MCHRD. This program was the first to offer employment to the 
residents of the areas of poverty. Over 1,600 people have worked in this 
agency since 1968 and a total of 883 people have moved on since the 
program started. Of this total, 228—29 percent—left for better posi- 
tions; 56—7 percent—left to further ee education and 177—23 
percent—accepted transfers to regular civil service positions. 

Thus, 59 percent of the employees who left the agency did so to take 
advantage of better opportunities, many of which would not have 
existed had it not been for the door being opened through their employ- | 
ment with MCHRD. This is significant when we consider that two- 
thirds of all MCHRD employees are non-professional. 

The national administration alleges that the programs operated by 
OEO have failed. Mr. Chairman, we know of no program—especially 
one embodving .a new and untried concept—operating at anv level, 
either public or private, which has no failures. no inefficiencies and 
no shortcomings as you have indicated in your introductory remarks. 
However, simply because one part of a program doesn’t work as well 
as expected, we cannot say that the entire program or the concept on 


-which it is based has failed. 


The work of MCHRD and its results, as graphically presented here 
today, clearly show that the detroit Community Action Agency has 
not failed. It has not totally eliminated poverty in Detroit, but it has 
in fact made significant progress. In addition, it has provided an eco- 


nomic opportunity—a voice for the voiceless, jobs, training, counsel- 


% 


‘elation for a very well documented an 
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ing, and medical help for the poor. Perhaps most important it has said 
to those that are impoverished that you do.count, and we do im fact 
care. 

T keep asking myself what will happen if this program is gutted. 
What agency, what organization, or what business will pick up the 
vital services now being rendered? Who will help the poor maintain 
their confidence in the democratic process and its fairness? Who in 
fact will provide Detroit citizens with the myriad of services now 
being provided by MCHRD? 

_Mr. Chairman, it is absolutely certain and unquestioned that the 
city of Detroit, with its fiscal problems, cannot replace the funds. The 
dismantling of the poverty noe should not be allowed. The city 
of Detroit has used its funding wisely and has served the poor. We 
urge Congress to continue to meet the needs of our less fortunate 
citizens, 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you for the opportunity to speak with you 
this morning. [Applause.] | 

Mr. Hawsrns. Mr. Mayor, we certainly want to express our appre- 

d very eloquent presentation 
-befcre this committee. I am sure that there are many questions we 
would like to ask you. 

First, however, I am in receipt of a copy of a letter which you 


-addressed to the President as the president of the National League of 


‘Cities. With your permission I would like to-have that entered into 


ers 


the record at this point following the presentation which has just been—— 


made. 
Mayor Grisss. By all means, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Hawx1ns, Without objection, it isso ordered. 
[The letter follows:] 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, : 
Washington, D.C. : 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: My fellow Mayors and I appreciated the opportunity to 

meet with you on Tuesday, March 5, to discuss the Fiscal Year 1974 budget and 
your proposed changes in Federal grant programs affecting cities. As we said 
‘then, we have a long-standing commitment to restructure the categorical pro- 
grams and we therefore agree with and have supported your objectives. We 
further understand your expressed desire to move from the present categorical 
system to a restructured delivery system without imposing undue hardship on 
your partners in the ‘Federal system, the city governments, 

You and your staff indicated that the Budget provides an extra billion dollars 
for the cities during Fiscal Year 1974. The staff of the League of Cities and the 
Conference of Mayors analyzed your Budget with great care and has devel- 
oped figures that lead us to a different conclusion, oné which is not consistent 
with what we understood to be your intentions. Nor is it in line with the interpre- 
tations of the Office of Management and Budget. Our analysis indicates that 
nationally there is, and has already been initiated in many instances (for exam- 
ple, manpower, housing, urban development and model cities), a substantial 
reduction, somewhere in the neighborhood of $4.1 billion. 

It would seem to us that first we ought to ‘at least agree on the numbers with- 
out regard to policy. The Budget language of “authority,” “outlays and “appro- 
priations” seems to have utterly confused the situation. We have relied on your 
Budget appropriation figures in the follotving table: 


MarcH 15, 1973. 
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SELECTED MAJOR URBAN IMPACT PROGRAMS 
TABLE A.—APPROPRIATIONS 
{In millions of dollars} 





Fiscal peat Fiscal year Fiscal year 

972 973 974 

Community development.................---.----------..---- 2, 130 2, 160 137 
Urban renewal.._............-.-.-..---2-- eee ee eee 1, 250 1, 450 137 
Model Cities....................--..----------en-ee-e--e 150 500 0 
Related programs !__... 0.2. ee eee ewe ee eee 730 210 0 
Publicly assisted housing? .............-.--.-------.-----2.- ‘737 634 350 
MSNDOWSl oop 5o 25 ester ers cc eeeos cons adensseteemedeneans 2, 682 2,798 1,340 
Manpower revenue sharing........................ ..2..-- 1, 682 1,549 1, 340 
Public employment............-..2 22 ee eee ene 1,000 1, 249 0 
Summer Youth......-...--...------ ee eee 275 336 0 
Total cosstesse ecsee se sec eed ees teecultecacaveoes 5, 824 5,928 1,827 


1 Water and sewer, open spare: neighborhood facilities, rehabilitation loans. 
2 Contract authority utilized. 


Note: Difference between 1973 and 1974: —4, 101 or 69 percent reduction. 


If you take outlays for urban renewal you deal with grant payments that 
go to retire loans which provided working capital for projects authorized years 
ago which are well along toward completion. New commitments for urban renewal 
are made against current appropriations. The problem for cities is that when 
we plan with neighborhood residents and businessmen and with redevelopment 
companies, we are moving ahead in anticipation of new commitments that come 
from appropriations, not from outlays. Our analysis also shows that in order 
to liquidate old commitments it will be necessary to encumber substantially all 
of the new appropriations.under the proposed Better Communities Act for sev- 
os years. We do not anticipate reaching Fiscal Year ’72 levels until Fiscal 

ear 77. in 

If you construct the same table from outlays, the result is a decrease of $684 
million, eleven percent below Fiscal Year ’73. 


SELECTED MAJOR URBAN IMPACT PROGRAMS 
TABLE B.—OUTLAYS BO eidisss 


[!n millions uf dollars} 





Fiscal year (actual)— 

1972 1973 1974 

Community development: . ; 
Urban renewal... 2.22. ee eee ence eee e een w en enee 1, 189 1,000 1, 050 
Model Che cc cice cnx stn cacecsnsuneccseciuequcclosueensescwnces 500 583 600 
Related programs. ...-.-.....- foe benedadsceteucecarebasesees 270 271 256 
Total, community development........-.---.----------------- 1,959 1, 854 1, 906 
Publicly assisted housing. ........-...-----. 2222-2 see eee ee eeeeeee 1,120 1, 663 2,000 
- Manpower revenue sharing...............----------------- enon eee 1,665 1, 480 1, 263 
Emergency Employment Act.......-...-.--.-------------- eee een eee 567 1, 100 - > §80 
Summer Youths. .--< 2s esc ce senna cn senecscnecescescescssecuccces 725 336 0 
(ee nee li Pureense cece euaciniecr 5, 586 - 6, 433 5, 749 


Note: Difference between 1973 and 1974: 684 or 11 percent reduction. 


rt 
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Hither way, Mr. President, the cities lose. 

Another program that was discussed at the meeting on Tuesday was Summer 
Youth Program—jobs, transportation and recreation support. On Tuesday, March 
5, OMB officials assured us that funds for the sumnier youth transportation pro- 
gram administered by the League of Cities and Conference of Mayors are avail- 
able. League and Conference staff inquired of officials at the Department of Labor 
and were told no summer youth transportation money is available. Labor De- 
partment officials indicated they had White House confirmation on this question. 

The funds discussed for overall summer activities is part of the $2.25 billion 
for the Public Employment Program. As you know, the PEP freeze has resulted 
in an accumulation of dollars and, as we understood the discussions at the meet- 
ing last week, OMB would commit those funds to summer NYC programs. The 
end results would be: 

1. A reduction in the initial $2.25 billion for PEP by whatever amount OMB 
suggests for youth programs, 

2, If a supplemental for summer programs is not passed, a net loss of approxi- 
mately $350 million compared with the funds available last summer. 

3. Elimination of the Recreation Support and Summer Youth Transportation 
Programs in that these activities as previously performed would apparently not 
be permissible with reallocation of PEP funds. 

As we have said before, Mr. President, the cities need both the Public Em- 
ployment Program and Summer Youth Programs to effectively cope with the 
unemployment problems of the nation’s cities. 

Our concern at this point is that either there is a misinterpretation of the 
Budget figures or a lack of understanding as to how these categorical programs 
actually impact at the local level so that in preparing data for the Budget the 
gross figures provide what appears to be adequate transition when in fact the 
impact is quite to the contrary. 

Mr. President, in our meeting of March 5, you indicated that the national 
budget shows that the cities will receive more money than last year in the Fiscal 
Year 1974 and, in fact, you stated that “the bottom line has in it one billion to 
hold harmless those cities that might be cut in the transition.” 

The transition period is the one to which I address myself not in this letter. 

It may be that the total funds do, in fact, show a larger amount nationally 
going to the cities through various delivery systems of the national government, 
but only if you include such items as payments for Social Security and Veteran’s 


.. benefit. However, Mr. President, excluding those two programs you will find that 


the federal aid to the cities in programs and services over which we have ad- 
ministrative control, have been seriously curtailed, I am certain that we cannot 
continue to deliver services and programs locally for a year, awaiting the grant 
consolidation concept or, as you call it, special revenue sharing. Our analysis 
indicates that proposed appropriations for fiscal year 1974 in the areas of com- 
munity development, housing, manpower and summer programs fall $4 billion 
short of the current fiscal year, At cutback levels, these programs will only re- 
ceive a proposed $1.8 billion in fiseal year 1974. This analysis does not include 
other urban impact programs that have also been impounded, stretched out, 
phased out or terminated, such as water pollution control, community action local. 
initiative funds, and some health programs. Your proposals for fisenl year 1974 
do envision continued federal support through grant consolidation—special rev- 
enue sharing. Again, however, it is the interim—the transitional period—that is 
being short-changed for the 12-to 15-month period with which we mayors and 
municipal officials are immediately concerned. 

In view of the above, more recognition and understanding must be given to the 
plight of the cities and their people. 

As a final emphasis, Mr. President, we are determined to make grant consolida- 


“tion work. But this can only be done if an orderly and properly-funded transi- 


tion mechanism is established. We welcome an opportunity to continue to work 


' with you to resolve the problems we have identified and I look forward to your 


response. 
Respectfully, 

Roman S. Gripss, 

Mayor, City of Detroit, President, National League of Cities. 


Mr. Hawxrns. May J also interrupt to introduce Dr. Martin LaVor, 
who is*Seated to my far right who is a representative of the minority 
on this committee—the minority in this instance being the Republicans, 
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Mayor Grinns. Welcome, sir. | 

Mr, Hawkins, Mr. Mayor, the statoment has been made by the 
President that Community Action programs will be continued at the 
epuign of the Jocal officials, in this instance to be the mayor of the city 
of Detroit, and that it is up to those local officials to decide whether 
or not to continue there agencies, to fund them. May I therefore ask 
you what are the capabilities of the city of Detroit of continuing and 
funding these programs in anticipation of the loss of Federal funds 
Your answer would certainly put in proper perspective whether or not 
tho city of Detroit can assume this responsibility after July 1, 

Mayor Gris, Mr, Chairman, there is absolutely no question that we 
cannot asstme that responsibility, not because we would not do so if we 
wanted to but bocause it is an excellent program and it should be con- 
tinued, Wo just do not have the financial resources, I could talk at 
length about our budgetary problems but let me explain why we do 
not have the resources, 

Last year we faced—I am talking about the fiscal year in which we 
live now. We were preparing the budget for tho current fiscal yoar. We 
needed almost $80 million new revenue for a standstill budget, not to 
provide new services but essentially a standstill because we were un- 
able to assure and were unable to determine whether or not wo could 
reach that money A year ago February I had to cut back across the 
board in the city operons that briefly stated we had to lop 1.500 
people off the payroll, 750 by direct Inyoffs and 750 by attrition Thus, 
we had again another cutback in services, 

Well, as a result of general revenue sharing, as the result of an 
improvement in the State revonue-sharing legislation, and og a result 
of extension of our utilities tax in the city of Detroit we were able to 
fill that revenue gap. This year—and I am presently in the budget 
hearings for the city of Detroit, discussion with department heads— 
we expect that in spite of the fact that we have general revenue shar- 
ing wo will get about $t1 million this year, but in addition to that we 
will need somewhere between $25 and $30 million new money, new 
revenue, ones again and thero is no place that I could seo that that will 
he found this year, 1f it is not found, wo will have to cut back in service 
grain, 

What I am saying, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
is that the city does not have a dollar to place into these programs 
from its own resources, Woe have taxed ourselves in the city of Detroit 
to our legal limits. Wo in fact tax ourselves two and a half times higher 
than the average in the other cities in the Stato of Michigan, Saq.the 
citizens are making an effort, they are taxing themselves to the maxi- 
mum extent possible, and yet wo do not have enough funds to provide 
the ordinary services and we need new revenue. So with those kinds 
of budgetary problems there is not a dollar, Mr. Chairman, with which 
the city of Detroit can replace the funds that are going to be cut back 
8 popes by the President's budget. 

ing at the national budget, Mr. Chairman, we find no replace- 
ment funds planned for the Community Action program. 

Mr. Hawxrns, Then I suppose the result would be the consequences 
that you have so well articulated: the consequences of addicts not 
treated, of children not educated, persons who are capable of employ- 
ment not being trained for those jobs and possibly going on welfare 
and the other consequences to which you have referred. 
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Mayor Gnivns, Yes, My purpose in detailing the programs ongoing 
was to indicate what will have to be cut and will be cut if O12O 1s not 
funded again. 

Mr. Hawxrns, I have not had an opportunity to read the letter 
which we have just inserted in the record from the National League 
of Cities but I assume that this does carry some explanation of the 
uctual logs in revenues that cities will sustain. : 

Mayor Grips, Yos, Mr, Chairman. This letter in fact deals with 
community development and manpower and summer youth cutbacks 
as we analyze the Federal budget and it does not even include in the 
course of this lotter the absolute determination of the OEO program 
but the letter discusses and urges the President to respond to our 
analysis of tho impact upon the cities, Aside from the poverty, pro: 
grams. OEO programs, our conclusion is that there is a $4.1 billion 
cutback in funds that the city will receive in the fiscal year 1974, ‘That 
is looking at it one way. ? cen 

If you analyze it even another way it amounts to $684 million, the 
latter being 11 percent reduction and the former being a 69 percent 
reduction in funds that the cities nationally will receive, This is the 
way that we undorstand the budget. This is the way the staff of the 
Nationa) League of Cities and Conference of Mayors analyzes and 
reports the impact upon the cities. 

t is indeed alarming, to say the least, and we are hopeful that by 
this communication and other discussions the impact will be felt by 
the administration and as a result accommodations and adjustments 
made for the needs during what we call the transition period. as you 

know better than I, the President proposes grant consolidations, special 
_ revenue sharing programs, most. of the giving for the fiscal year 1975, 
We have a 12- to 15-month period where the funds are ent by 69 per- 
cont to 11 percent depending upon which program or programs you 
are talking about. 

Mr. Hawxina. Of course if vou are assuming that moneva will he 
made available for special revenne sharing vou are also assuming that 
the Congress is going to passa revenue sharing bill. 

Mayor Grinna, That is correct, 

Mr. Tfawnxina. May T indicate to you there are grave doubts about 
this happening because of our experience with general revenue sharing. 
Tt. has not. worked out as we had hoped, Also there is the inference 
that you don’t need as much money, that by making decisions at the 
local level, you can consolidate or even refuse the programs, The in- 
ference there is that. the Fedoral Government is imposing programs 
on you against your will or against your judgment, that such pro- 
grains need not be carired on, they aro wasteful, and that conse- 
quently you can cut out. some of the waste by just simply suspending 
such programs, Do vou have in the city of Detroit. many such pro- 
grams that you can just eliminate and thereby save money? 

Mavor Griana, No, Mr. Chairman. We are always looking for offi- 
ciency and whenever operations are found that are not affected they 
are terminated but the fact is, and it was the thrust of my prepared 
remarks that the poverty program in Detroit is doing a job, is useful 
is helping the poor and is ieee maximum use of its dollars and if 
given any option, which meant funding, we would continue the pro- 
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gram as is with improvements as we proceed with work experience. 
t is a good program, Mr, Chairman, and should be continued. 

Mr. Hawxins, Thank you. 

Dr. Martin LaVor. 

Mr. LaVon. Just a few short. questions, 

Have you recoived any official notice from OKO that the MCIIRD 
program will in fact be terminated 3 

ayor Gninns, For one thing it is not in the next year’s budget and 
thero are no replacement moneys, For another, we have gotten indi- 
cations directly—-Mr, Chairman, for tho record this is Mr. Jim Oliver 
who heads our mayor’s committes or resource committees and 
MCHRD. 

Do you want to spenk 

Mr. Onivin, As a direct. response there are two memorandums that 
have come directly from the O10 which instructed us in terms of clis- 
mantling the OO program that have gone to every Community 
Action Agency. The mayor will pass it on to me for my comments and 
recommendations, 

The second communication which elaborated on the first one came 
inside of the Inst 2 weeks dated March sometime so there are specific 
instructions not saying that peat he is going to be dismantled, There 
are very clearcut definitions of what you should do—property, inven: 
tory, staff personnel rights and things of that nature, So Avie isevery 
indication in written material that they ave moving straight ahead to 
dismantle the office of OKO and Community Action projram, 

Mr. LaVon, A Salt question to that, Given that memo, have you 
received any indication that the component projects under the agency 
will also be terminated? 

Mr. Ontven, The projects that we fool that will be saved and fF ean 
list those for you quite quickly, are as follows: The drug abuse pro- 
gram beenuse there are moneys provided in the budget for that: the 
alcoholic program because there are moneys pra od for thats the 
Herd Stort program because moneys are provided for that, Now those 
aro the only three programs that we are aware of that have any possi- 
bility of continuing, 

The parent-child program. a small one. is also funded through 
THEW, The other progams are operated either through the manpower 
structure or through the OKO main grant. The OO main grant is the 
one that funds our Community Action Ageney, No funds are provided 
for that so the medical-dental programs that the mayor has spoken 
to so eloquently here will be down the drain. There is some misunder- 
standing because others have said that ITNEW or OEO is transferring 
programs over to ITEW in the case of Detroit. 

Detroit used local initiative dollars to fund medical programs be- 
cause they found this was a need, So our medical program, our dental 
program then becomes in jeopardy as of the end of this fiscal year, 

he same thing with the manpower programs, There is proposed man- 
eile revenue sharing but there is no bill at this point in time. So the 

ne concentrated program, the NYC program and others that are op- 
ae are in jeopardy if something does not happen after July 1, 


Mr. LaVor, Has there been any atenipe by the regional office or 
OEO in Washington to reclassify any of your local initiative pro- 
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grams such as your health programs under another classification or 
oy ig so that the funding can continue? 

Mr. Outven. There has not been any attempt to do that. As a matter 
of fact, I think tho regional office has been barely keeping its head 
nbove water since they tre going out of business on the 1st of April. 

Mr. LaVonr. One further question. If the main agency is discontinued 
and there is soparate funding for individual ea what would 
that moan in terms of operating programs or what problems would be 
created by that? 

Mr. Oniver, The main thrust, of course, is that it will mean layoff 
ofa number of staff and also it will mean curtailment of quite a sizablo 
range and array of services, If we were to continue the specialized serv- 
ices that I think have funding for them, it would mean that a smaller 
segment of the community would be sorved but that the amaller popu- 
lation of Detroit does not. have those kinds of needs, they would be 


left without the amount of services that have been provided for them 


over the last 8 years, 

My, LAVor., Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Hawaina, Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Chay. While we are talking on that point with regard to trans- 
forring services to other agencies Ithink wo ought to make it clear 
that one of the basic concepts of OO was to give people who were 
going to be serviced a voice in making decisions that affect their lives. 

ow, Mr. Mayor, when you transfer a health center, for instance, to 
HEW, what happens to the people participation and decisionmaking? 

Mayor (Gininns. There is no structure, Congressman Clay, for the 
citizen participation in input in tho other departments or departmental 
operations as such because it should be done, Depending upon what 
moneys are available I would hope to continue this department's oper- 
ation in some fashion because of its experience and familiarity dealing 
with the local citizens and taking advantage of their suggestions and 
involving them and thus enhancing their ability to help themselves, 
What I would try to do if at all possible is to continue this poverty 
agency as it is now structured assuming there are funds available to 
continue it as a department. 

1 don’t know how much they are going to allow for overhead and 
operations but at best a number of these services that T have discussed 
and presented to you this morning will have to be eliminated, There 
would be no funds to continue the centers aside from that specific 
project such as the health clinics that have been mentioned by myself 
and Mr, Oliver that would have to be climinated. There would have 
to be, of course, some administrative responsibility exercised in what- 
ever programs are continued, but it. will be small in comparison to 
what the department or poverty effort is doing here in ie city of 
Detroit now. 

Mr. Cray. Mayor Gribbs, the administration claims that some 85 
percent of tho moneys in community action programs are used for 
administrative overhead and thus does not benefit the poor. Isn't it 
true that service-oriented propane such as day care afd el services 
cannot be considered as administrative operations but instead are pro- 
grams providing direct services and benefits to the poor? 

Mayor Grinns, Indeed, Mr. Congressman. Tet’s take another area, 
manpower training. You have to pay the teacher to train tle persons 
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who givo them a skill or upgrade their ability to get a job and that 
payroll of the teachers is cortainly not overhead. ‘The payroll for a 
dentist or a doctor or a nurse in the clinics is not overhead, it is not 
administrative cost, it is a direct cost providing a direct personal serv- 
ico to those that are poor that otherwise would not receive that service. 

Mr, Cray, Thank you. 

Mr. Hawxins, Congressman Conyers. 

Mr, Convers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to say to the mayor he has detailed with grew prea the 
kind of community action proprain that we have enjoyed here in the. 
city. But lot’s get down to the basic consideration, Mr. Mayor, of why 
in your judgment are we here and why are you before us reciting the 
success of this pron sn ¢ 

Mayor Gnrinus, Because we want it to continue, Congressman. It is. 
useful, it helps the poor, ‘The administration has indicated that the 
funds will bo absolutely terminated for these various services with 
a fow exceptions and they should not be terminated, they should be 
continued because the people need these services, 

Mr, Conyens. ‘That is where we have to begin, The administration 
has indicated they are going to terminate these services, It that with 
the concurrence of the Congress? If it is not with the concurrence 
of the Congress, the bill has been authorized through fiscal year 1975. 

Is that right, Mr. Chairman? 

Mr. Hawxina, That is right. The bill was passed and signed by the 
President just a little over a yoar ago. 

Mr. Conyers. So then assuming that there is general concurrence 
in this city for the continuation, if not in fact the enlargement of these 


programs, what is the tactic or what is the.gtrategy that you would 
recommend to these people who are citizens of itreltyancieonstituent 
of mine in connection with the resolution of this problem ? 


Mayor Grinns, Tho remedy lies in the hands of Congress. 

{At this point © man in the audicnce rose and began to speak.) 

fr, Hawkins, Just a minute. 

Would the gentleman see Mr, Beckham, the general counsel of the 
committee, and Jet us proceed in an orderly manner, This is too im- 
portant to be interrupted. 

Thank you very much. 

Mayor Grinns. Congressman Conyers, this remedy lies in the hands 
of Congress, We urge Congress to eppyoprints the funds. If vetoed, 
we urge Congress to override the veto. If impounded, we urge Con 
_to overcome the impoundments in whatever fashion is possible because 

these programs are worthwhile and should be continued. 

Now I urge the citizens of this community and others involved 
throughout the country to go to the place of remedy and that is Con- 
gress, to talk to the Congress and to explain what has been done and 
to explain what the need is. Once Congress is persuaded, I have con- 
fidence that a action will be taken. 

he this point there was in altercation in the audience. ] 

r, Hawxins. This is quite a controversial subject, Mr. Mayor. We 
find many interruptions. 

We ip er for the interruption but we are accustomed to these 
kinds of interruptions. I think tho subject is such that if tho gontle- 
man will get a good display for his sign and join us peacefully we will 
be very glad to continue. 
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From tne Foor. Great. 

Mr. Hawxins. We are ina very friendly city. 
Continue Mr. Mayor. 

Mayor Grins. We have a finecity. 


fd pplause.] 
r, Conrrns. Mr, Mayor, this is the final question on that because it 


seeing to me to be very critical, I think that your testimony is very 
eum received, I don’t know of any criticisms that have been leveled 
against the Community Action program in this city. As a matter of 
fact, you have indicated it has been praised in more than one of its 
areus of competency. So what we seo then as a method of continuin 
the program in the face of executive arrogance which is determinec 
to cut if out is to get our Congressmen to support the program. I 
presume that that is going on in the citizen Broupe, in community and 
civic and political organizations throughout the city and the State. Can 
you report to us on what is happening In this arca? 

Mayor Gnuisns. Well, I would like to have Mr. Oliver respond to 
that, Congressman, because he knows in detail. I participated in a mect- 
ing that was hold in Washington just a few weeks ago with other 
directors of Community Action programs and they met collectively to 
cleveloy) some strategy and they met collectively and individually with 
some of their Congressmen and Senators, The point of the dismantling 
and termination of the Community Action progeains has been made 
repeatedly by myself and other leaders, and the community I think 
is aware of it. The question is what can wo do to most effectively input 
und impress Congress on the necessity to continue the program and to 
ise whatever abilities they have to continue the program. 

Jim, do you want to add to that? 

Mr. Oxtver. Yes, 

congressman Conyers, in direct response to your question there are 
a number of activities that are going on in the city both concerned with 
the overall effects of the Presidents budget on social programs and 
specifically to the OEO program. Pastor Lewis Johnson is heading u 
a committee titled “Concerned Friends of MCIIRD” and it has severn 
subsections with it and they have been working to pass out information 
to secure signatures and written communications to the Congressmen 
and the Senators and the President and to the Domestic Council in 
(erms of what is happening in the agency. Through our target area 
centers and tho area chairman—one of whom I sce is here and one of 
vhom is going to be testifying this afternoon—naren 2 will be testifying 
in the person of Mr. Bussey. 

Mr. Howard, who is the chairman of aren 1, is here and through our 
Citizens Action Council the citizens of the community are themselves 
mobilized along the same line and contacting Congressmen and Sen- 
ators and have requested that they be informed about the program and 
certainly do what they know is necessary in order to keep the program 
going. 

Mr Conyers Aro you aware that there is legislation for which T am 
one of the initiators to prevent this arbitary dismantling by-law? . 

Mr, Ortver. Right. You and I talked about that. T have that informa- 
tion and we will be passing it on to the committee: it was not available 
to the committee bofore, I think we saw an article in the paper but we 
had no follow up. After my conversation with you last weekend I do 
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have your letter and I am ex pecune cot other material which we 
will pass on to those committees so they will know the Congressmen 
and Senators that are supporting it. As I understand it some of the 
Congressmen and Senators who should be supporting that even from 
the Michigan delegation are not sear ial oing 80. 

Mr. Conyers, I can tell you who is on the bill that I have introduced 

and everybody else isn’t. What I am saying, Mr. Mayor, and to my good 
friend, Mr. Smith, is that if we are really talking about having the 
people’s voice heard, then it is going to have to focus upon some very 
specific action because we are working, as I understand it, Mr. Chair- 
man, against a very dofinite deadline, This dismantlement letter from 
.the Acting Director of OEO—who is in my judgment illegally in office 
since he has not been confirmed by the Senate as required by law— 
said that he is dismantling all OKO regional offices across the Nation 
as of April 28, Is that correct ? 

Mr. Onivenr. That is correct. The OKO regional offices as of April 28, 
10 of thom are being dismantled, phase out. 

Mr. Conyens, Then the Congress and the people are working within 
a very definite time requirement. 

Mr. Oxiver, That is correct. : 


~~—<Mr; Conrzns; Otherwise, we will end up with us still talking about 


legislation or possibly conducting hearings, while OKO will be a thing 
of the past. We will be more trapped b thia political tactic. 

Mr, Ontven. Yes. I characterize it as the fact that we would win the 
battle and lose the war, We could be in the process of doing what. we 
are doing, hearings and everything else, and come out with ao justifica- 


tion for our work but the war will already have been over because they: 


will have gone ahead and done what they are planning to do, 

Mr. Conyers, I want to thank you for your testimony and state- 
ments, 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr, Ontver, Thank you, 

Mr. Hawkins, While you are there, Mr. Oliver, could I osk you 
whether vou have had any notice as to the status of the equipment and 
the furniture in the office? Is it federally owned or is it city owned ? 

Mr. Oniver. Well, those pieces of equipment that were purchased 
through the OKO grant or through Federal grants are then the prop- 
erty of the Federal Government. 

Mr, Hawx1ns, Havo you had any notice from the General Services 
Administration 9 

Mr. Ontven. We have not had a direct instruction from them. The 
disinantling memo indicated that they would be in touch with us but 
we have not had any direct memorandum from them. 

Mr, Hawxrna. Thank you. 

Mr. Onzver. You're welcome. 

Mr, Hawxrns. May I try to cite the present situation in which we 
find ourselves, This committee has before it several bills to continue 
the peak to ask for a suspension of the authority to dismantle 
OEO and so forth. I think that it must be obvious to all of us now that 
any legislation which might be passed by the Congress still has to be 
signed by the President,’and the President is not likely to sign any 
legislation which disagrees with his basic position that OEO should 
he dismantled. | : 
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We know that many of the things that they are doing are being 
done illegally and in many instances to circumvent the law itself. The 
committee is not going around tho country to ask peerie to lobby us 
because most of us don’t really need to be lobbied, Llowever, the situn- 
tion is that many local officials have not yet taken a he Hea with the 
exception of a few such as Mayor Gribbs and some other rather out- 
standing examples who have taken a position on the side of the people 
against the President's action. 

I would strongly urgo that local groups meet with their own local 
officials, their own city council, county officials, their State legislators 
and particularly at the State level because most of the States have 
been rather reluctant to state what sido they are on, whether they are 
on tho President’s sido or the people in this particular struggle. I 
would certainly urge you to contact these men, Congressman Convers, 
Congressman Diggs, who are already voting with most of the Mom- 
bers of Congress, and while IT am sure they would appreciate corre- 
spondence from you the pressure is not to be made against them but 
against those silent officials at the local level, Those local oficials who 
believe they are going to get some power which they have been prom- 
ised aro going to be disappointed because beginning in July you are 
not. going to be coming to the Congressmen to get any help if these 
programs are terminated, you are going to go to city hall, you are 
going to go to the Governor of the State. That is the only place that 
ne loft and they are not going to have the money to do anything 
about it. 

So T would strongly urge you in the consideration of whatever 
activitios you engage in that you contact your local officials and do 
something about them. I think the exception is certainly Mayor Gribbs 
who is one of the fow outstanding mayors in this country who has 
been vociferous in opposing what we believe to be a real crisis ponding 
in this Nation. 

Mayor Gribbs, would you care tocomment ? 

Mayor Grins, Just one further item. I certainly agree with your 
recommendation, Mr. Chairman, Woe started the process and we will 
continue the process of building support so that the impact will be 
felt by Congress, 

To indicate our effort to exhaust all possibilities of remedy as a re- 
sult. of notification by Congressman Ford and Congressman Conyers 
nnd Congressman Diggs when we were made aware of the fact that the 
dismantling process is illegal and that we have legal-remedics that 
might be available, I immediately directed the city attomeay to look 
into tho process, We have joined in the court suit to enjoin the dismant- 
ling and seek our remedies, whatever is available, in the courts, If 
nothing else. it may be that the dismantling will be deferred, if not. de- 
layed, for a lengthy period of time—nt least some period of time which 
would givo us somo time, gentlemen, to work at other courses of rem- 
edv, be it Congress or administrative action. 

Mr. Conyers, Mr. Chairman, before the mayor leaves, is the Gov- 
ernor of this State aware of the nature of this problem? ITave you been 
in communication with him, and if so, what is his reaction to your—— 

Mavor Grinns, I have not been in communication with the Governor 
on this: no, I have not. Some of our budget people have been talking to 
his budget people trying to determine where we stand and what the 
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impact will be. I have met, Congressman, with mayors through our 
State organization and talked to them directly. Our State organiza- 
tion, the Michigan Municipal League, has been actively participating 
in the offort to turn this around, to change the program as we see it to 
save the OKO program. 

We had o standing Jarge number of municipal officials go to Wash- 
ington a few weeks ago for our annual city-congressional meeting, 
Why I bay large, that is important because just by way of contrast to 
indicate the concern of all municipal officials, a year ago when we had 
tho annual congressional-city meeting we were very pleased with al- 
most 1,000 participants in Washington because at that time wo were in 
deep financial trouble and everybody was fighting for general revenue 
sharing, it was a special effort, We had almost 1,000 people. 

This year, just a few weeks ago, wo had over 1,500 municipal officinis 
appear and attend the conference. Why? Because they are concerned 
about what is happening, they are confused about what the results 
will be; and most of them, if not all of them, were aware then about 
the impact on the citizens in trying to do what they can do to turn 
this trend around and to inypact on Congress and the administration. 
They are concerned, 

The one question at the moment is, What is the best strategy? There 
obviously isn’t one. There have to be many attempts made in many 
directions, I A prec the recommendation, Mr, Chairman, that we 
have to look directly to local officials and State officials to get their 


oY t. 
r. Wawiarna, Thank you very,much, Mayor Gribbs, 

Mayor Grinna, Thank you, [ Applause.) 

Mr, Wawxina, Also, Mr. Oliver, we want to thank you for the con- 
tribution which you have made. 

The noxt witness is the Honorable Charles Diggs, U.S. Representa- 
tive of the 13th District of Michigan. 

Mr. Digys, certainly it is a pleasure to welcome you for your presen- 
tation before this committee. We also wish to commend you on your 
recent a spointment ag chairman of the District Committee in Wash- 
ington, You are doing an excellent job not only for tho city of Detroit 
but also we commend you for the job that you are doing in the Na- 
tion’s Capital in bringing new dignity and sceurity to the citizens of 
Washington. 

We hope also that you will join the committee as an active member 
tho rest of the morning and afternoon sessions, 


STATEMENT OF HON. OHARLES 0. DIGGS, JR., A REPRESENTATIVE 
IN OONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Mr, Dioas. ‘Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, for your very 
warm references. Thank you very much for all that you have done to 
try to preserve the program, for boing the author and the founder of 
the very committee over which you have oversight jurisdiction and for 
all of the compassion that has been reflected in your activities on this 
ak critical subject, 

Thank you also for bringing along with you as an active member of 
this committee the distinguished gentleman from Missouri, Bill Clay, 
whose reputation also for compassion on this subject is well 
established. 

04-077—74—pt, 126 
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T am also thankful that you were ablo to get at lenst the staff repre- 
sentatives of the minority party to be hore'this morning and this 
afternoon and tomorrow because I do think that it is important that 
propre renlize that this ia a bipartisan committes and that it will take 

ipartisan offorts if we are going to be successful with respect to 
attaining the objective. I do not say that facctiously or in a partisan 
sense because I know that the ranking minority momber, for example, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin, Congressman Steiger, is a friond of 
the pe ram and I know that the minority staff counsel here will report 
faithfully to him the results of the hearings. 

T would like to also thank you, Mr. Ohairman, for pormitting Con- 
gressman Conyers and myself to participate in these proceedings. 
Although we are not members of this subcommittes you do know about 
our extreme concern. You do know that Congressman Conyers and 
myself represent the areas of Detroit that are most affected by the 
program, not totally affected because one of the points that we want to 
make is about the range of those who are affected by this whole mat- 
ter, But you have come to the right place if you are to implement the 
objective of the committee; namely, to get on the record examples of 
the viability of the program and to get. on the record the kind of testi- 
mony that you have just heard from the mayor and from the agency 
that. has the direct operational responsibility for this entire matter. 

Just on a personal note, Mr, Chairman, I certainly am in a position 
to weleome you to this aren since it is located within the 18th Con- 
gressional District. of which I have the honor to 1epresent. 

Mr. Chairman, T want to say first of al) that IT fully support the 
efforts of this committee and the efforts of people like Congressman 
Convers and others who have introduced legislation on this matter 
and in whose legislation I have joined in an effort to re-establish con- 
gressional prerogatives in connection with legislating these domestic 
programs and these budgets. 

T was involved in the creation of these programs during the 1960's 
ns you were, Mr. Chairman, in the early 1960’s when this was just in 
the germination stage and T now am involved in the actions designed 
to save them from the death sentence. This kind of capital punishment. 
T think is the kind that T did not understand the President to mean 
when ho last. weele sent. to Congress a special message to restore the 
capital punishment penalty across this country. 

You and T remember that when we started the war on poverty back 
in 1965 we had a goal to end it by 1976 which is the 200th anniversary 
of this country of ours. Perhaps if it were not, among other things. for 
the intervention of our adventure in Southenst Asia, the some #21, 
billion which was estimated at. that time that it would take at. least to 
approach the resolution of this problom, we may have been able to 
resolve it. We did not. anticipate that the war on poverty would have 
been over until the war was won, meaning the war on poverty itself, 

It is interesting. Mr. Chairman, to review the record and see this 
statement made in 1969 by America’s No. 1 citizen. The President 
said in 1969 that OKO has been “at the cutting edge of our efforts to 
achieve ‘the goal of full economic opportunity for every American.’ ” 
He said that OEO has been “one of the most creative and productive 
offices in the Government.” 
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I certainly sharo this carlier incarnation of the President's judg- 
ment and view with alarm as you do the latest evaluations of this pro- 
gan on his part because as has been brought out in the testimony thus 

ar and in the colloquy between Congressman Conyers and the mayor 
there is not one of these programs that under close examination would 
justify the kind of rationale that has been embarked upon by the 
administration in bleeding OEO to the extent that it has, 


It is not the Congress that has created this problem and to that | 
extont I think we ought to broaden our view wt EOE Wee renee ——— 
tion of this problem because it is certainly not the Congress that has 


= defense spending at the same level after the Vietnam war, it is 
not the Congress that has promised billions to rebuild the country 
which by Presidential order was systematically destroyed by bombs 
less than 8 months ago, and it is not the Congress that has accumulated 
the largest White House staff in oxecutive bureaucracy in the hiatory 
of the Republic and it is not the Congress that during the last 4 years 
hag requested budyets that have inereased almost 40 percont—namely, 
from 8195 billion approximately to some 8260 billion, which is a jump 
of over 87+ billion which is the largest increase in American history, 
and that jump would have been even more dramatic had the Congress 
not. cut the President's budget request by more than $20 billion during 
those years, 

So while the President talks about the evils of doficit spending, the 
deficits amassed by his own administration in 4 years have exceeded 
those of his three predecessors combined. There is no question in my 
mind that what we have here is not a choice between inflation and 
fighting poverty. I get moro than annoyed, Mr. Chairman, when tho 
advocates of this dismantlement program say that the poverty pro- 
heh is being dismantled, among other rensons, because it is being 

irected and staffed by corrupt and mone grabbing politicians and 
others in general leadership positions at other levels. I would suggest 
that if we are really looking for corruption and scandal we could look 
much closer at home and wo could look at the other ends of the economic 
ladder becnuse there were far more scandals in the 1972 Committee To 
Re-Elect the President than there ever was in connection with any 
kind of poverty program. 


pplause. 
would like the committee to pay special attention to the examples 
that will bo recited here later this morning by Chris Alston and 
Maynard Bussey and other citizen groups, I have received all sorts of 
communications from my own constituents on this matter and when 
you rend these kinds of communications from people who are directly 
affected, then you begin to get some idea about what this means to the 
people who are directly affected. 
An excerpt from one letter: 
I know Mr, Nixon said the program hna failed. I know it has not done all it was 


supposed to do but it helped a lot of elderly people to have gainful employment, 
kept a lot of youngers buay and off the street. m , 


The President said, 


The poor will have to learn to stand on their own feet. How can they do so 
when they don’t have na job and no decent house to live in? 


And: 
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OHNO fe giving me training for a better Job and provisiona have heen made for 
mo financially to Hve on and I hope and pray it will and I will not be without 
invans of support and the program will continue. 


Another excerpt: 

MCHRD's program has feeling, concern, understanding and respect for every: 
one who has come in contact with it and alnce I became a part of this program 
I see more cloarly where J can go from here, 


And from an ADA mother: 

I just want a chance to prove mysolf, 

I could go on and on with the kinds of letters reflected in these 
commonts, 

So when you look at. it in that. context you recognize how creative 
the program has been, how though as GAL it has bean practical, 
how it wag tho first real effort to revenl that poor people want to work, 
that they do good work and that they are not. lazy and shiftless and 
freeloaders and that the program ents across the whole gamut of our 
society, Wo are talking about one-fifth of this Nation despite the ef- 
forts of same people to cast the program on a very narrow hase and to 
try to indicate that the program is only involved with black people 
or only involved with limited other se~ments of our society. 

A fow moments ago the question was asked about Mr, Phillips who 
is the new hatchetman and about even the equipment, and so on. I have 
the best information that he has sent word to OO offices to give back 
their desks, to give back their typewriters and their pencils and every 
other piece of equipment by April 28, so that unless we in the Congress 
and in the courts can stop this program that gives you some idea of tho 
pettiness of the direction in which this program is presently going. 

Now the community action agencies were created for a specific pur- 
pose—a purpose that was not being fulfilled by any other single agency 
of the Government. mainly to coordinate and augment. the existing 
programs of other Federal agencies so that the people they serve re- 
ecived maximum benefit with the most: efficient use of available re- 
sourees, These community action programs were set. wy because none of 
the existing Federal programs were capable or willing to take that 
responsibility, These community action programs made it possible for 
the poor and the disadvantages to receive coordinated services in their 
neighborhoods, 

You ara poing to be hearing today and tomorrow about this pro- 
gram here in Detroit and low it achieved its purposes and improved 
tha quality of life for residents in these various target areas, You are 
geinge to hear about the programs for the youth and for the elderly 
aH Tene and drug addicts and for the unemployed and the 
unskilled. 

T think it is unfortunate, Mr. Chairman, that some of those who are 
going to ba affected directly and indirectly by the President’s budget 
are not going to be here to testify because in looking: over the list of 
witnesses I notice the absence of some forces in the private sector who 
ought to be here today but who are not here today because anparently 
they don’t want to rock the boat for fear of retaliation. They havo 
their surrogates that are going to be here to testify but I think that 
this matter is important enough to the survival of this community that 
tho real power structure in the private sector ought to be down here 


te 
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Palate because I can remomber back in tho mid 1060's and particu- 

larly in 1067 on that fatal day in this community when John Conyers 
and T wore out in the streets witnessing the rosults of the frustrations 
of many of our people and shortly following that they established a 
committee here made up of the president of the lord Motor Co., Henry 
Ford II; tho head of General Motors, Lynn ‘Townsend from Chrysler; 
and young Joe Hudson of the J. I, Hudson Co. and representatives 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Detroit. 

All of these poople got together because they were concerned finally 
about what happens to this community, I think that they ought to bo 
hero testifying In connection with this Progra applause] because 
there is no question in my mind we aro right back whore wo started 
in the mid 1060's and it is a matter that goes boyond the Congress. 
There should bo a partnership concept with respect to this entire 
matter which involves the barons from the private sector and involves 
the Governor, 

I was happy to hear John Conyors ask the mayor whore the Govor- 
nor was on this question, and you could teli by the euepone that the 
Governor obviously has been involved in this matter hoping that it 
will go away in some sort of fashion. But the problem is not going 
away because people have been ablo to sco in the fleld of health, for 
example what it means to have a genoral delivery system for health 
needs, ‘They have been able to seo through this program what it means 
to have a program in connection with a child development and what 
it means to have a program designed to try to help with the dropout 
situation, They have been able to see how artificial admission stand- 
ards for higher education are in fact artificial, and they have learned 
many other truths as a result of the experience with this kind of a 
program, 

So wo have come to these hearings today and tomorrow because wo 
know what it means. Wo know that it has given chances for a decent 
and dignified life for all people and we are here because we are con- 
cerned that they are now about to retreat from this program. Those 
who want. to accopt poverty and those who want to abolish it cannot 
bo divided in the budget balancors and budget breakers. There is no 

uestion that within a budget coiling lower than tho President’s and 

i Congress’ standards that we can conceive of a program that will 

—~nttrda the objectives and wo want to welcome you here, Mr. Chairman 
and the committee, for that purpose. 

Wo can either chooso to abandon the meek to their poverty and drive 
them and those who care for them into the streets In protest, we can 
divide our people cach from the other by suspicion and fear all in the 
name of false efficiency, or we can seo tho truth and ask justice. We can 
eo that our country cannot take more years of confrontation and keop 
freedom for all the years of our lives. Wo can seek not repression but 
liberation of all of our people if we remember that the clearest moral 
test of our society is how wo treat the most disadvantaged among us. 

I think that you are going to have, Mr. Chairman, a very fruitful 
48 honrs in our community. Hopefully the story that is told here, the 
Detroit. story, Mong with those other components from the Midwest 
area will be helpful to us back in Washington in attempting to influ- 
ence not only our colleagues but through this effort help educate the 
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public that this is a serious effort that goes beyond any political con- 
siderations that actually involve the very survival, as I seo it, of our 
own society and T welcome vou here for that purpose. [Applause. | 

Mr, Hawnxina, Thank you, Mr. Diggs. 

Mr, Diggs, I am not going to ask many questions because we do 
have an opportunity to discuss this matter from time to time in Wash- 
ington. I do have one question which I would like you to answer for 
the sake of the record and that is Mr. Phillips, the Director of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, has made the statement that the 
poverty programs have in some way been responsible for social dis- 
orders in our major cities, Now I represent one of the cities in which 
ono such disorder in 1965 did occur and you and Mr, Conyers represent 
another city, one of many in which disorders in 1965 and 1967 were 
obviously much beyond the ordinary happenings of those particular 
yearn. 

Do you in any sense correlate the povorty pronten as in any wa 
encouraging disorders, and what role would you picture the antl- 
poverty Droge as playing in the intervention of auch disorders? 

Mr. Drags, Mr. Chairman, I think that it encourages order heease 
whon you recognize the involvement of people that the poverty pro- 
gram has gonerated, when you recognize that it has provided nanechn- 
nism through which people:can confront. not only agencies within the 
pls sector but agencies within the private sector and how much it 
is meant to making more sophisticated the approach of many people 
to the serious problems of our day, you act to wonder what kind of 
rationale contributes to the notion that it has performed the piles 
service. I know a lot of poople who in the absence of this kind of mech- 
anism would be pursuing methods that would havo created disorders 
in our community. 

T think that part of the rationale in connection with the adminiatra- 
tion is misdirected because they think that in radicalizing the poor, in 
radicalizing and educating people who were dormant in their com- 
munitics for the most part—they feel that this has been a negative 
result. T feel it has been a constructive result. I think that it has created 
new layers of leadership in our community, particularly at the grass 
roots level that have been translated into people being able to speak 
for themselves in a way that they have nover been able to speak for 
themselves in the past, Mhis is one of the byproducts. as 1 see it. of the 
poverty program. In the absence, as I seo it, of this kind of mechanisin 
you will find people—particularly people who were dormant in the 
past perhaps—roverting to these other methods if that is what it takes 
In order to get some consideration, 

Mr. Hawxins. Thank you very much, Mr, Diggs, for a very forth- 
right answer, 


r. i a ) 

Mr, Guy. Mr, Chairman. 

I have only one brief question but first of all I would like to thank 
the Congressman for his cogent and comprehensive statement. 

Congressman Diggs, you were in the Congress at the time the OKO 
legisintion was go and you were one of the big supporters alon 
with Senator Hart and Senator MeNamara and the Reiinienvd nn 
Senator Javits and Adam Clavton Powell and Congressman Conyers 
and our chairman Mr, Hawkins, 
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The head of the OKO. Mr, Howard Phillips, recently made a stute- 

ment that the concept of the poverty program was a Marxist concept, 
Are here any Marxists among the people who helped devise the OKO 
rogram ? 
: Mr. Drags. Mr. Chairman, 1 think that ideological labels as they 
relate to the poverty program are irrelevant. I think that there are 
many programs that have been borrowed from other societies that have 
become such a part of the Amcrican way of life that we have lost sight 
of it if you want to examine it from that viewpoint. 

To answer you more directly, the statement that I read from the 
President in 1969 should be the answer to Mr. Phillips because I don’t 
think anybody would consider Richard Nixon a Marxist and he was 
in favor of the program. [Applause. ] 

Mr, Hawxins, Mr. Conyers. ; 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. ~~ 

Now you can appreciate why I did not seek to testify today with 
the Congressman from the 18th District giving the testimony that suf- 
fices for all of the citizens and our mutual constituents who are in- 
volved in this truly life or death struggle. I want to associate myself 
with my colleague’s remarks’ in every respect and commend him for 
especially pointing out that it is about time we get some accountabilit 
in, this city and in this State in terms of these programs. FA priiée | 

I support particularly the quotations that he read from constituents’ 
letters whose eloquence far exceeds our own. If we were to send before 
this subcommittee the people, black and poor and white,-they would 
testify they are trying to make it in a society that has a Government 
that seems to be more concerned with the welfare of Lockheed and sup- 
porting bankrupt corporations than dealing with the problems of the 
people. It is out of that deep sense of cooperation with my colleague 
from the 13th District that I very, very proudly associate myself with . 
yey ne that he said here in these hearings. [Applause. ] 

r, Wawxrns, Thank you, Mr. Conyers. 

Thank you, Mr. Diggs. That concludes the questions. Again I wish 
to extend to you the usual courtesy that is extended to Members of 
et ies to join the committee at any time that you care, to. 

r. Diaas. Thank you, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Wawkins. Thank you. 

The next aitness is Mr. Ken Morris, the regional director of the 
United Automobile Workers, [ Applause.] 

Mr. Morris, we welcome you as a witness before the committee. 


STATEMENT OF KEN MORRIS, REGIONAL DIRECTOR, UNITED 
AUTOMOBILE WORKERS 


Mr. 1Tawx1ns. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Morris. No, sir. I was just able to finish this up this morning. 

Mr. Hawxrna. Fine. Well, you may proceed. . 

Mr. Morris, Thank you, sir. 

Members of the committee, I am Ken Morris, director of UAW’'s 
region 1-B, and I am making this statement on behalf of the Michigan 
UAW Community Action Program Council to this congressional Sub- 
committee on Equal Opportunities. 
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I might say I am substituting for my colleague Doug Fraser, vice 
president of our organization in Sheridan, Mich., who could not be 
with us today. 

I would like to say that on behalf of more than 500,000 UAW mem- 
bers and their families in Michigan we appear today to add our voices 
to the voicés of thousands of others in Michigan and across this Nation 
from all walks of life in an appeal to the U.S. Congress to exert its 
constitutional powers and sovide unified moral leadership to stop the 
President of the United States from turning national commitments 
to the poor, the elderly, the unemployed, the low-income working 
families into completely meaningless scraps of paper; - 

To stop the President of the United States from turning from 
national commitments to rebuild our decaying cities and to build hous- 
ing for all the people, to provide decent health care, to create full-time 
employment, to retrain and provide new job skills, to Pouce day care 
centers for working mothers so that they can stay off the destructive 
welfare roles; 

To build and operate community mental health centers into a con- 
scious policy of delivered abandonment of people who live in slum 
housing, of those who are physically ill, of those who need and want 
job training, of those mothers who want to work and be off welfare 
and be sure their children are.properly cared for while they work, of 
those who are mentally ill who could be treated in their own commu- 
nity and of all these poor and low-income working families who want 
1 better shake from the society and from their Government—in short. 
the people of this Nation who will be shortchanged in their dreams of 
the promise that is America in the building of a humane and decent 
civilization, That shortchanging we don’t need. 

‘This is not to say that all these programs were properly funded or 
. that they were properly managed, but all of these programs were 
national commitments—commitments that were barely met in the last 
10 years by the U.S. Government or in somo cases the last 25 years. 

Hubert Humphrey put it very well on March 5 when he said, and I 
quote, “That FDR had a philosophy of ‘Try some things you can 
think of and if those things don’t work try some more things, but. keep 
trying’ while the Nixon philosophy seems to be ‘Try something, look 
for something wrong with it and then quit.’ ” [ Applause. ] 

Twenty-five vears ago the U.S. Government promised the workers 
and the unemployed in this country that it would be Government pol- 
icy to have a full-employment economy. The Government has never 
adequately delivered on its promise. In Oakland County, Macomb 
County, western Wayne County, and the city of Detroit those who run 
poveny programs will tell you that the national commitment is not 

eing kept, and those who run programs throughout the State will tell 
vou the same thing. But more important, those who want johs all over 
Michigan will give you the best testimony that the national commit- 
ment is and has not been kept. 

Minimal as the job training programs are, to suggest major cut- 
backs is to quit trying to provide a job to anyone who is willing to 
work, Contrary to the philosophy of quitting, that seems to be a hall- 
mark of the 4 more years of Nixon. The problem of our domestic needs 
is one which can no longer be pushed aside, For nearly a decade now 
almost every aspect of our public well-being has suffered neglect from 
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the concentration of our money, energies, and goods on prosecuting the 


~ war in Indochina. One major casualty of the war in Vietnam has been 


the war against poverty at home. 

OEO is being dismantled. There is no request for funds for OKO 
this year. Dissolution of the community action agencics will mean 
the loss of 175,000 jobs, many of them who work par time, Since the 
average annual salary rate was something more than $5,000, the com- 
munities affected will lose more than $500 million a year in purchasing 
power. 

In Detroit, as we understand it, the following programs will be elim- 
inated : Medical and dental clinics, Community Action Centers, Neigh- 
borhood Youth Corps, Manpower, home services, educational tutoring, 
senior citizens activities, and transportation services, Almost 900 pco- 
ple will be unemployed. 

These low wages will mean a loss of purchasin power in Detroit of 
more than $10 million for delegate agencics of NCHRD, the mayor's 
Committee on Human Resources Development, a loss of wages and 
pure astng power to the city of $4 million, ‘The kids who would be 

ired this summer in Detroit—the mayor has talked about 28,000— 
will lose in wages another $4 million. What this means to Detroit really 
cannot be counted in dollars and cents, 

The multipurpose centers will be closed. Few people understand 
what they mean and what they do. ‘In one location, convenient to his or 
her home the person in need can usually find what he needs to solve his 
pei it health, employment, emergency social services, and so 

orth. 

The three MCHRD center health clinics will be closed; 30,000 
people who make about 60,000 visits here per year will be left 
without medical care or the opportunity to be directed toward 
medical care, If all of this is eliminated, what replaces it? Something 
better or nothing? The answer scems to be nothing because the Presi- 
dent of the United States has decided to abandon the poor, the elderly, 
the ill, the unemployed, and the underemployed. 

Add the housing policy, the general health policy, employment and 
training policy and you can say the President has abandoned Detroit, 
urban and rural areas of Oakland, Macomb, and western Wayne 
Counties and the urban and rural areas throughout Michigan. 

Who are the people being served by the poverty programms in Michi- 
gan and in the country? The poor, the unemployed, the elderly. Pov- 
erty and unemployment does not have a face in Michigan or in the 
Nation. Contrary to the generally accepted view, there are more pov- 
erty stricken whites being helped than there are people with black 
skins across this counrty as weil as in Michigan. 

To add to that, the proposal that would make the wives and children 


_of striking workers starve by cutting out food stamps when they are 


in a crisis is the height of indifference, callousness and a desertion of 
the opportunity for these people to better their life in true American 
style. FApplause.] 

At the same time the administration refuses any tax increase to 
meet the needs, cuts off programs already in existence or comes up 
with Federal regulations under social security to make the elderly 
who are poor poorer, to drive the elderly who are almost poor into 
poverty, to eliminate day care payments for those working poor. 
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There are 937 youngsters in Detroit alone and this effectively blocks 
the will of Congress through the use of the veto or the impounding of 
funds already voted. The Nixon administration in presenting cut- 
backs in spending as the only alternative to tax increases is in effect 
refusing to consider the thir Socata course of financing needed pro- 
press and that is through effective tax reform with the many who 

ave ag sharing a little bit with those who have too little. [Ap- 
plause. . 

We agree that any cross-the-board tax increase is undesirable now 
because the majority of the people at the middle- and low-income levels 
are too heavily burdened already. Tax reform which would merely re- 

uire those who are ete foal less than their fair share of the bur- 

en to assume their prope share would hurt no one except those who 
have so far been the beneficiaries of unfair tax advantage for too long. 
Other funding sources could come by paring some of that excess fat 
off with spending by the Department of Defense. 

For fiscal year 1974 the budget provides $12.9 billion for revenue 
sharing, $6 billion in general revenue sharing under the legislation 
passed last year—$9.9 billion more proposed for the so-called special 
revenue sharing. Although the latter is supposed to be earmarked for 
programs of urban community developments, education, manpower 
training, and law enforcement, the concept is so loosely devised that it 
gives State governments at least practically a free hand to use the 
funds for whatever purpose they see fit. | 

The amounts to be granted are not earmarked for specific programs 
but rather for general areas of activity, This means the elimination 
of a national direction to meet national problems, It is difficult to in- 
sure that funds whose use is so loosely guided may not replace State 
or even local funds already directed to those areas leaving the funds 
so replaced free to be used for any desire purposes. Since the revenue- 
sharing funds will be Federal funds levied by action of the Congress 
from Federal taxpayers, we believe that. the Congress should have a 
voice on how they should be spent. [ Applause. ] 

This is particularly true because in some areas, notably education 
and manpower training, to which more than half of the proposed spe- 
cial revenue-sharing funds are to be devoted, programs carried out 
or neglected to be carried out in one State or locality may vitally in- 
fluence the economic well being of another State or locality. In short. 
it is almost inevitable that programs left to the undirected control of 
the States, even though financed with Federal funds, will be given a 
more parochial approach. 

Since revenue-sharing proposals are tied in with cutbacks or out- 
right demolition of many existing Federal programs, it is the pur- 
ported intention of the Nixon administration that States should take 
over these programs or formulate others designed to do the same neces- 
sary ends. It is claimed, in fact, that the States can do this better 
because States and local authorities are closer to the people. While it 
is probably true that State and local authorities are closer to the peo- 
ple who wield political power in their jurisdiction, these are not the 
people whom most of the Federal programs slated for elimination 
or demolition like OEO are directed. 

Most of the programs being sacrified are intended for the assistance 
of the poor and disadvantaged, and unfortunately this is the element. 
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in society which wields the least Peer power, especially at the 
State and local level. These people often need, more than any others, the 
protection of as well as the direct assistance of the Federal Govern- 
ment. We believe that it is the proper responsibility of the Congress 
to insure in a far more direct way than now proposed that those funds 
are used for the welfare of all the people in all the States and espe- 
cinlly to help those who need the help the most, Se 

In conclusion, if the U.S. Congress exerts its constitutional author- 
ity and provides unified moral leadership, the knots will be tied tighter 
in the revenue sharing so that groups will not be pitted against each 
other battling for a small pies of the revenue sharing far short of 
what is used to come through categorical grants. It is our hope that the 
Congress will pass a number of categorical programs over the vetoes 
yet to come from Nixon. OEO perhaps would be funded and the illegal 
dismantling of OKO may be stopped. 

When Nixon seeks to paint the Congress with a term “over spend- 
ing” and seeks to slap a tax increase on the backs of middle-income 
workers and low-income people, then this will be the time, we believe, 
for your committee and your colleagues to really be of help to the 
people back home. Moreover, we nore that Congress will be ready to 
pass true tax reforms so that those who have gotten away with paying 
mapa what they should have been paying. 

Ve dream of the day, of course, that the fat will be cut out of 
defense spending and if not, then we can only say to you that in the 
latest figures we have received according to a survey made by the new 
Detroit Committee that under the President’s proposed budget Detroit 
will lose approximately $86.1 million in the social program area and 
have an increase in the unemployment figure in this com by 
23,921 people. This only begins to reflect what will happen throughout 
the State of Michigan where these figures will be doubled, the pur- 
chasing power loss will be reflected by the lack of cash receipts in the 
registers of the small businessmen, the storekeeper and the general 
business community. I sdy to you, gentlemen, the impact does not end 
there, its effects will only have begun and heaven knows the trouble 
that may be in store for us. 

Thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Hawxins. Thank you, Mr. Morris, for a very excellent 
statement. 

May I ask you what is being done by the United Automobile Work- 
ers to halt the administration’s efforts to eliminate the antipoverty 
programs? 

Mr, Morris. Yes, sir. Our president, Leonard Woodcock, has sub- 
mitted and given a statement most recently in a congressional hearing 
and he has been making statements. The pe) icy of our organization has 
been to fight the proposed cuts and we will be speaking out louder than 
we have in the past in regard to this development. 

T might say that most of us are beginning to realize the full impact 
of what is taking place, and those of us who have been in touch and 
have been working with poverty programs and the OEO are very 
sensitive to what will be happening. Out here at the Jefferson plant of 
the Chrysler Corp.—you can NM to the Chrysler Corp.’s plant and out 
at Ford and out at GM—OEO programs have helped stimulate job 
training, have helped secure many jobs for people who for the first 
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time have gone into plants and have had an orp any to get a job, 
to get a stake in this society in effect. As a result of this kind of bene- 
ficial help we have been working, I might say, with the corporations, 
we have been working with the individuals involved to help make 
these programs effective and to keep these people in the plant and we 
think it must be continued if we are going to find a solution to the 
problems that we have in a community like this. 

Mr. Hawxrns. I think the UAW, its president, its officials, its mem- 
bers are to be commended for the very excellent job they are doing. 
Certainly we hope that you will continue these efforts. | 

It is a pleasure to have you before this committee. 

Mr. Diggs, any questions? | 

Mr. Diaas, I was curious as to why the same people who established 
the new Detroit committee and some of the principals were not listed 
as witnesses, that they were working as surrogates. I am not castin 
any reflections upon their surrogates, they are all doing great jobs. 
was told that the automobile makers, the reason Henry Ford, II, and 
Lynn Townsend and the people like that did not care to testify on this 
subject is that they are so concerned about the regulations involved 
with automobile emissions that they don’t want to rub the administra- 
tion the wrong way and that they are more concerned about the effect 
that these regulations and new standards are going to have on auto- 
mobile production, that they want to soft pedal this proposition and 
don’t want any confrontations with the President. I wondered as a 
representative of the automobile union or the union that has oversight 
jurisdiction with respect to the union if you would care to comment on 
that kind of priority ? 

Mr. Morris. Well, Congressman, I think the point that you have 
made in your question is certainly well taken. The leaders of this 
community and the business world who get so much attention on a 
posted note from the press when they get something to say, particu- 
larly on auto emissions, ought to say something about what is omitted 
in our society and they ought to be here pleading to build for a better 
America so they can sell more cars because this ought to work in their 
interest. and they ought to understand that. 

Mr, Hawxtns. I was going to make a point myself but I think you 
have touched on it and that is that I doubt if the President even buys 
his automobiles but it is the people who buy these automobiles. What 
if there was nobody left to buy these machines—they better well take 
notice of what is happening to America. 

Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to.commend Ken Morris for his testimony and his percep- 
tions that he brings here, especially the fact that he perceives this ad- 
ministration as one that if it does not succeed at first it quits. I think 
that is a point well made. 

Now, Ken, in view of the fact that the United Automobile Workers 
is the strongest organized union in this State by virtue of the members 
and the families of members that are connected and participate in it 
directly in its related organizations, it would seem to me very impor- 
tant that if we are to succeed in this struggle against the administra- 
tion that we are going to have to have your help in getting more voices 
in the Congress to join us on this question. Now are there any plans 
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that you know of for the UAW to bring the word gently and in its 
usual tactful manner to some of our colleagues [applause] who may 
or may not be aware of what is going on? 

Mr. Morris. Congressman, we are not only going to begin bringing 
it to the sittention of our membership but also to the community at 
large and we are going to do everything within our power to let those 
who sought the votes of the people to go to Congress understand that 
they represent all the people and not a few and they represent the 
hungry and the disenchanted just as well as they represent those with 
the wherewithal, We expect to go to them all. [Applause. ] 

Mr, Conyens. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Morris, I think that concludes the questions. 
Again we wish to thank you for your presentation and also again to 
commend the UAW for the fine work that it is doing and to express 
the hope that you continue. 

Mr. Morris. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. We appreciate the opportu- 
nity of being here to do this, ‘ 

Mr, Hawxins, Thank you very much, 

[ Applause. ] 

Mr, Hawn At this point the next witnesses include two on a 
panel, Mr. Chris Alston, director of TOP, and Mr. Maynard Bussey, 
Citizens’ Advisory Council, 

Mr. Bussry. We did not know what time to get out here so I just 
happened to get down here carly. We thought it was in the afternoon. 
Mr. Chris Alstori will be here. 

Mr, Hawkins, Do you prefer to postpone the testimony until this 
afternoon ? 

Mr. Bussey. I would appreciate that, sir. 

Mr. Hawurns, All right. , 

Is Mrs, Susan Miller, Michigan Council of Jewish Women, present? 

That is all right. I see that there is another group that is also 
scheduled before you that may be present. 7 

Mr. Richard Jones, Is Mr. Richard Jones present ? 

Mr. oe Mr. Carlos Sundermann, Mr. Raul Borrara, are they 
present 

Mrs. Susan Miller, Mrs. Ruby Gould, Mrs. Matilda Ruben, Ms. 
Shirley Charbonneau, are they present ? 

Mrs. Minter. I am Mrs, Miller but Mrs, Gould is not here yet.and 
I don’t know about the others. 

Mr. Hawkrns. Well, shall we wait until the others are here? 

Mrs. Miter. I don’t think that it much matters, It is up to you. 

.. Mr, Hawxrna, It is & panel group and if one testifies, the others 
may lose their position. That is the only trouble. ; 

Mrs, Miter. Perhaps I better wait. 

Mr. Hawkins. Is Mr. George Lambrions present? 

Mr. George Lambrions, Latin Americans, region 5. 

Is Mr. Lambrions prenent 

Is Mr. Halvor Lacher present? 

Mr. Roger Wolfe? 

Are you Mr. Lacher? 

Mr. Wo tre. I am Mr. Wolfe. 

Mr. Hawxins. Is Mr. Lacher present # 

Mr. Worre. No, he is not. 
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Mr. Hawegins. We are going to have to go down the list anyway. 

Mr. Worse. He will not be here. 

Mr. Hawsins. All right. Mr. Wolfe, then we will take you, president 
of the Minnesota Valley Community Action Agency in Minnesota. 

Mr. Wolfe, certainly it is a pleasure to have you before the commit- 
tee. Perhaps you have come the longest distance of any of the wit- 
nesses we have heard from and we certainly appreciate the time that 
you have taken to come to Detroit to testify before this committee. 


STATEMENT OF ROGER WOLFE, PRESIDENT, MINNESOTA VALLEY 
COMMUNITY ACTION AGENCY, MINNESOTA 


Mr. Wore. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, this is 
certainly a privilege and a shock to a soybean farmer to appear Letore 
this committee. I am sure that this should be formal but after Hee. 
that drink it always reminds me of this story—I think it is good, an 
maybe you don’t—of the young minister who was having a hard time 
delivering his sermon. An old minister said, “You notice when I have 
my services I have a glass there; the glass there is not water, it is 
vodka.” So he suggested the younger minister try that at the next 
service and he said, “I will be there to observe you.” 

The next Sunday arrived and the young minister had his glass 
there of vodka and when the time came for the sermon the vodka was 
gone. The words flowed out beautifully, he had the congregation right 
in the grasp of his hands. The service went quickly and he went back 
to greet the people after the services and they were so appreciative of 
his delivery that day.-Then the elder minister came and the youn 
minister said, “How did I do”? and the old minister said, “Fine, but 
must correct you on one thing—David slew Goliath, he didn’t plain 
just kick the hell out of him.” 
ae a tell you if this were vodka my presentation would be much 

r. 

I am chairman of a very small four-county area in Minnesota com- 
prising 100,000 people. 

Mr. Hawgrns. Mr. Wolfe, would you identify the particular area 
of Minnesota that you are from ? 

Mr. Worre. The southern part of Minnesota, about 80 miles south 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul—very agricultural. 

Mr. Hawsrns, Thank you. 

Mr. Worre. Mankato would be the main place. 

As the chairman su sposte, I have come a long way. I was called by 
Mr. Lacher, who would have the expertise of this matter rather than 
I, at‘11 o’clock last night stating he could not come so I got up at 
4 o’clock this morning and here I am. 

It seems ironic that I should follow such eloquent presentations but 
the only good thing about mine, Mr. Chairman, it will be short. 

As stated here, I grabbed this from the staff this morning who had 
received some directives on the funding and we will get right down to 
the short funds. The delay in grant actions and delay in release of 
funds would have a substantial impact upon our agencies, its em- 
ployees, and the poor people whom we serve. Such actions make it 
difficult to plan for the future. The staff finds it difficult to organize 
any activities with long range consequences, thereby making it less 
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effective as employees which ultimately results in a loss to the poor 
people involved in our pros: 

e morale of the disenfranchised poor we serve is at an alltime 
low. After they had finally been given a chance to feel a sense of self- 
worth they have again been made the pawns of a never ending political 
game, If the funding for OEO is impounded, it will mean that 1380 
employees of our agencies will be unemployed and which at least 35 
percent will return to the welfare roles, In all probability 90 percent 
of the remaining employees will apply for unemployment compen- 
sation. 

There would be no opportunity for 206 low-income teenage youth 
to be involved in the summer Neighborhood Youth Corps which over . 
90 percent of the money spent went back into their pocket, thus elimi- 
pening ee very real need for summer jobs, the development of p: sitive 
work habits, and the feeling of self-worth that is generated by a job 
well done, 

The loss of a program which has provided in royalties 90 percent 
of the dollar within the past 2 years will be genuinely felt not only by 
the enrollee but by the community. Two hundred low-income preschool 
children will] suffer due to the lack of proper early childhood educa- 
tion, inadequate medical and dental care, and improper diet. One 
hundred senior citizens will no longer have the benefits of a nutritious 
hot noon mean and they will again remain in their homes lonely and 
withdrawn. 

One hundred sixty-five senior citizens will be denied the opportunity 
for 1 meaningful involvement in the community by volunteering in. 
the retired senior volunteer programs. There will be no longer Out- 
reach workers to bring a ray of hope into the lives of hundreds of 
low-income people, no one to organize the poor so they can do some- 
thing about their causes of poyerty. Low-income women who are now 
earning © supplemental income by sewing hats in their homes will no 
longer be able to buy shoes and clothing for their children. 

If OEO is dismantled, the poor will lose more than just the services 
offered through the CAA’s, CAA’s have mobilized local resources that 
never before have been available for low-income people. They have 
made the local citizenry aware and responsive to the needs of the poor. 
Without the CAA’s to provide the catalyst for local governments and 
agencies to respond to those needs, the Nation’s poor will surely suffer 
unpardonable injustice and the demise of OEO will surely result in a 
backlash such as this Nation has seldom known. 

I will be through in 8 or 4 minutes. To me it is a peanut deal when 
it comes to our total budget, absolutely a peanut deal. My good friend 
Senator Humphrey said that we keep on trying and trying, which is 
true. Our former administration, when our space program was first 
started and when things were just popping up in the air and going 
into the Atlantic Ocean, they did not quit, they continued. We have 
not cured cancer and we are not quitting on that, we are continuing 
our research. 

One of the most important things to me as far as these programs 
ure concerned is not only helping these people financially and getting 
a job but to instill self-confidence and self-respect. My God, we have 
even got them so they respect people like me whom society feels I am 
inore important because I have a few bucks. Now how do you evaluate 
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this in dollars and cents? You cannot evaluate it in dollars and cents. 
They say this thing has become political. I stand before you as a man 
who has voted Republican since Hoover’s time with one exception and 
I voted for my food friend Senator Humphrey as President of the 
United States. [Applause.] . 

I want to play upon your emotions or upon mine. I am closing with 
this. I was raised a Christian and that is the only thing I know in 
religion. I leave you with the anjunsiich laid down by Christ: “Inas- 
much as ye have done it to the least of these, my brethren, you have 
done it unto me.” : 

Mr. Chairman, if you have questions, make them easy. Pe hues 

Mr. Hawkins, One question, I think it is easy. What are your loca 
officials doing over there in Minnesota at the local level? Do you think 
they would be willing to assume the responsibility of these programs 
if they are terminated $ Would they be in » position to increase taxes? 
What are they doing now to keep the programs in operation? 

Mr. Wotre. I happen to be or have been—I got beat last fall after 
being a county commissioner for 20 years—— 

Mr. Hawkins. Because you are a Republican? 

Mr. Wotre, Well, one thing I think that hurt me, I have never 
apologized for welfare; I have gone out and defended it. I have 
1 oar to many of my farmers and told them I am damn sick of having 
them bitch to me about who is on welfare and then next day go to the 
county sent and get $5,000 to $10,000 for not planting something. Now 
what the hell is that? [ Applause. 

That is not good politics but by gosh it’s honest, I’ll tell you that. 
Lappe) 

e have been helping with Head Start and other things. You ask 
me if they are going to pick it up. Hell, no, you know that, unless it is 
earmarked. And it better be earmarked. 

Mr. Hawkins. In other words, without a direction from Washing- 
ton along with the money you do not anticipate that they would use 
revenue sharing or any other funds that might be made available 
unless they were specifically earmarked for these programs? 

Mr, Worre. Yes, They always have a garage to build or sidewalk or 
trucks to buy. 

Mr. Hawkins, You have been most forthright and I certainly want 
' to commend you as being one of the most excellent witnesses that we 
have had. : 

Mr. Worre, I am so glad that you got me on because I have to fly 
back and chair my four county meeting tonight. 

Any other questions? Easy ones, 

Mr. Cray, Yes, Hoa one easy question. 

Mr. Hawxrns. You better be aware of that one. 

Mr. Wotre. Okay. 

_ Mr. Cray. With or without the vodka would you say that Mr. Nixon 
in addition to slaying the OEO is also kicking the hell out of it? 

Mr. Wore. Correct. I may share with you—and I certainly hope 
this does not hinder anything—I did meet with Mr. Phillips,and it is 
not everybody that gets into the sanctum of sanctoriums, but I have 
never been received more graciously and nicer. He was tough, I was 
tough. I said, “I would like a good fight but this is not a fair fight.” 
Had we known 6 or 8 months ago we could have presented a better case 
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and had more time to do it. He has been charged with the job and he 
is goin to do it if he can. 
r. Hawxins. Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Conyers, Thank you very much, 

Mr. Wolfe, I appreciate your responses here. I think we who have 
been invited to join the subcommittee are a little bit embarrassed that 
with all of the Fords and the rig ence in this city we have to go to 
Minnesota and get a businessman to come all the way here, [ Applause. ] 
I think that tells you how much more we need some of that accounta- 
bility that Congressman Diggs was talking about right in our own 
bailiwick. So we are glad ‘he are here. You are among friends, 

I have always believed that this business between the city people and 
the rural people fighting among each other was a big put on anyway 
because we are all being ripped off by the large interests whose absence 
is so clear and stark here today. 

Now let’s get down to the questioning, 

How many blacks in your area 

Mr. Worrs. Very few, sit = 

Mr. Conyzrs. That means that there are some. 

Mr. Woxrsn. That is correct. 

Mr. Conyans. All right. Now the next thing is, have you delivered 
this sermon to any of the Congressmen and other business types in 
your area in Minnesota ? 

Mr. Wore. Yes, I have. I have been to Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Conyers. With what success? 

Mr. Wotre. Well, all the success if it does not cost somebody some 
money. Let’s be honest about it. [Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. Conyers, Let’s be a little more penne about our honesty. 

Mr. Wotrs. Yes. Well, no, we have had real fine reception with it. 
We have had fine backing. We have resolutions from my four Sunty 
boards backing the OEO concept which I think is good. ‘I have carri 
this message to Congressman Quie; Congressman Nelson, my Con- 
gressman; and met with Senator Humphrey and Senator Mondale and 
was in with Senator Percy and Senator Stevenson, too, about 2 weeks 
ago. 

Mr. Conyers. So that is two Senators and two Congressmen from 
your State we can count on : 

Mr. Wours. Ho, ho, ho. [Laughter.] I presented it, sir. The two 
Senators, yes. 

Mr. Conyers. Oh. 

Mr. Woxrs. And Congressman Quie. He is not mine, I had a nice 
visit with him. I hope I am not getting myself in trouble here. I feel 
that the concept of OEO will come under some other heading, and Mr. 
Nelsen I feel might feel somewhat like that. 

Mr. Conyzrs. I am grateful for you being here. I know that sermons 
don’t always take effect immediately upon impact but maybe there is 
a delayed action time fuse in your message that will win us some 
friends in the Congress and that that is going to ony come from the 
likes of us that are here at these héarings. That is why Congressman 
Hawkins is going all over the Nation. Some of our colleagues are going 
to wake up as a result of reading the text here in Detroit and they are 

oing to realize that their ox can be gored by the Nixon administration 
that operates without favor, without friendship to their friends as 
94-077—74—pt. 1-——27 
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well as their enemies. So you have helped us understand here today 
that welfare and subsidy really mean the same thing. It depends on 
whether you are a corporation or whether you are a little person apply- 
ang tor welfare. 

hank you very much, [Applause. | 

Mr. Worre. You fine gentlemen need help from these people and 
other people to make this thing go as you are well aware of it. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, thank you for this 
pee 7 
Mr. Hawgrns. One other question. 

He passed it up, I think you have convinced him. 

Mr. Drags. I would like to say I commend the witness, You per- 
formed a great service here by giving more credibility to the whole 
concept because there are so many people who have characterized this 
program as useful to only a certain segment of our society. I don’t 
think you realize that with all your sophistication how much credibility 
you are adding to this effort by being here today, by removing the 
artificial barrier that exists, as John Conyers pointed out, between 
the rural area and the urban area, between black and white, and be- 
tween Democratic and Republican because this is a people’s issue and 
this should be considered a people’s court here today because it does 
involve our society in its totality and I want to commend you par- 
ticularly for your contribution in that context. 

Mr, Wotre. Thank ou [Applanse.] 

Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Wolfe, 1 think Congressman Diggs has expressed 
the Chair’s opinion as well, Again I want to commend you and thank 
you for the time that you have taken and the very excellent testimony. 
yen aa Well, thank you very much. It is my pleasure. 

pplause. 

Mr. Hawkins. The next witness is Mr. George Lambrions, the 
Latin Americans, region 5. 

We are pleased to welcome you before the committee. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE LAMBRIONS, LATIN AMERICANS 
(LATINOS), REGION 5 


Mr. Lasrions. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen, it is really an unfortu- 
nate situation that brings us together and it is also very unfortunate 
that only one latino group has been asked to appear before this hearing 
to present a case for the urban latinos of Detroit and also the Midwest, 


region 5, 

Sir. Hawkins, we are approximately a million and a half latinos in 
the Midwest. Latinos until now had not had the same opportunity as 
other minority groups to deal with our problems adequately but with 
the advent of OKO the door was beginning to open giving us the hope 
that perhaps finally we would be given the opportunity to gain access 
to a system which has systematically excluded us. Although the moneys 
we have received from OEO do not even begin to meet the needs of our 
communities, the impact made by these funds have been immeasurable. 
With this money latinos have been made aware of eyisting services and 
opportunities available which were previously denied to them. In turn, 
agencies and institutions are being made aware of the existence of the 
latino community and their problems. 
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Mr. Hawkins and gentlemen, it is a fact that housing in the latino. - 

section of the innercity is deplorable. The conditions were beginning 
to be alleviated through the services of legal aid funded through OEO. 
For example, progress was being made in landlord-tenant relations, 
home purchases, and contracts. Also, inroads were beginning to be 
made in the field of education. The latino students of the Midwest have 
the highest dropout rate except our brothers the Indians, A dropout 
rate of 75 percent is intolerable. The latino pepulaven has an average 
Sth grade education compared to the national average of 13. 

One of every four latinos does not learn the English language. With 
programs as he reading program, the bilingual program, the GED 
program, college placement and others, we have begun to reverse those 
shameful statistics. 

We could go on with these statistics. In the area of weed as en 30 
yercent for the latino community, 60 percent among the latino youth. 
‘igures for health and all other areas are just as severe. 

r, Chairman, the Spanish speaking have been given the hope for 
the future with the antipoverty programs. We cannot continue to fight 
to join the mainstream of America without continued assistance. All 
we ask is support in obtaining our equitable share-Our-expectations —. 
have been raised through the money that has come to us through OEO. 
Now this is being taken away from us and this I believe is a very, very 
dangerous situation, to raise a person’s expectation that they are going 
to be able to do something and then take it away from them just before 
they are able to achieve it. I believe that we must continue the funding 
for these programs some way, in some manner, so that we cannot any 
nee raise people’s expectations und not be able to provide for them. 

vank you. [ pplause. ] 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Lambrions, 

Mr. Clay. | 

Mr. Ciay. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

First of all I would like to commend you for your statement. 

We have heard quite a bit of talk from the administration that these 
programs are not going to be phased out, they are just going to be 
transferred into other agencies and that the same amount of money 
is going to be spent on these programs, Do you feel that if these pro- 
grams are transferred to other agencies that the money will finally be: 
channeled into your areas to provide the same kind of services that are 
now being provided ? 

Mr. Lamprions. Sir, we have made inroads with the OEO programs, 
we have begun to open the doors. Now this door has been closed and we 
are being asked now to go and knock on someone else’s door and try to 
open that door. It was difficult to open the OEO door and now we are’ 
being asked to try and open another door. This is not going to work and 
we have to keep that door open now and open it wider. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Cray, You now have a voice in determining what kinds of pro- 
rams are going to be established in your community, is that right? 
Don’t vou have representation on the board ? 

Mr. Lamsrions No, we do not. 

Mr. Cray. Well, theoretically you are entitled to it, is that right? 

Mr. Lamprtons. Theoretically, but in reality this is not true. 

Mr. Cuay. Don’t the poor in your area have one-third of the makeup 
of the board that determines the programs? 
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Mr. Lamarions. But as far as the latino, we have very, very different 
types of needs. Now we do have the needs of the poor, yes. Twenty-two 
perene of our community has been labeled as a a poverty level 

ut we do have some specific needs that are not being met for the 
latino—the cultural level, the identity. They are not being representa- 
tive at this point. . 

Mr. Cuay. Did any of you seek representation on the board ¢ 

Mr. Lamsanions. We have tried, yes. 

Mr. Cray, And you have not been successful f 

Mr. Lamarrons, ‘Not to this point yet. 

Mr. Ciay. But other poor people have been on the board and are 
helping to make the decisions that affect the poor community f 

r. Lasrprions. Yes, the poor in general, but we are saying that we 
have different types of n and we have to have representation for 
the latino. Only a latino can speak for a latino. 

Mr. Cray. I.understand and concur that you are entitled to repre- 
sentation. The point I am trying to make is if they transfer it to other 
agencies that eliminates the process or the procedure where the poor 
have input into deciding what is going to happen to them. That is the 
point I was trying to make. 

No further questions. ~ 

Mr, Hawgrns. Mr, Conyers. 

Mr. Conyers. No questions. 

Mr, Hawazins. I think, Mr. Lambrions, the point is well made and 
should be emphasized. As I understand what you are saying it is that 
Latin Americans really have not been able to take advantage of that 
provision in the law which now says that the groups that are served by 
these prog should have some involvement in meking the decisions, 
and that it is that provision of the law that you have been seeking to 
make meaningful and to have it apply in this area and in other areas. 
I think the point that Mr. rah is emphasizing is that while you have 
not succeeded in doing that, that that provision is being repealed or 
being terminated which means that you will not even have the law then 
to insist on being fe facies 

Mr, Lamprrons. Right. | 

Mr. Hawxrns. There will be no such provision. Certainly this com- 
mittee has great empathy in seeing that law continued and seeing that 

rovision upheld. I think that in too many areas that we have gone 
into, Latin Americans, ppenish peste people have not been ade- 
quately represented. I think that this committee will continue to insist 
on making efforts to enforce that provision of the law, provided that 
law is continued. Your appearance: before this committee today is 
welcomed. I think you have made your point very well and we cer- 
tainly appreciate the contribution that you have made. 

Mr. Lamsrrons. Thank you. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Hawerns. Thank you. 

_ The next witness is Mr. Bernard Benn of the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank of Milwaukee. . 

Mr. Benn, we are privileged to welcome you. We are concerned about 
the role that businessmen are playing in the continuation of this pro- 
gram. We have heard from Minnesota and it is a pleasure to welcome 
you from one of the other States in this region. We hope you will 
proceed to give us the benefit of your views. 
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STATEMENT OF BERNARD BENN, ASSISTANT VICE PRESIDENT, 
FIRST WISCONSIN NATIONAL BANK, AND OHAIRMAN, COMMU- 
NITY RELATIONS-SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


Mr. Bann. Thank you very much, Mr. Hawkins. 

aoe I get started I want to make a personal aside if you don’t 
mind. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Yes. . 

Mr. Benn. I promised my wife I would say good morning to Mr. 
Clay because I think they are related some way or another. Mr. Charles _ 
Harris is her father. 

Mr. Cray. Yes. 

Mr. Benn. And she said if I didn’t do that I was in trouble at home. 

Mr. Hawarns. I hope you will give a good recommendation when 
you call her home about him. 

Mr. Brnn. OK. Fine. 

My name is Bernard Benn and I am chairman of the Community 
Relations-Social Development Commission, the Community Action 
Agency in Milwaukee County. On that board I represent the business 
community and I am presently an assistant vice president of the First 
Wisconsin National Bank. 

I, like all members of the Board of Commissioners, serve voluntarily, 
without compensation. We do so for the most part because we support 
the goals of Community Action and because we want our particular 
interests to be represented in the decisionmaking process. During my 
4 a of service on the board I have come to appreciate the unique 
value of an agency that insures all segments of the community a voice 
in decisions and also insures that decisions which are made are arrived 
at through open debate. I have also come to appreciate the reality that 
volunteer efforts, supported solely on the local level, cannot be relied 
upon to resolve social and economic problems which, in practically 
every community, are reflective of and influenced by national social and 
economic conditions. 

Putting aside for the moment any discussion of competing social 
values, as © businessman I characterize the proposed budget cuts offered 
by. the administration as pennywise and pound foolish. Using the 

ilwaukee community as an example, the following inconsistencies 
become apparent : 

It has been reliably estimated that, if carried through, the adminis- 
tration’s budget will produce an immediate reduction of between 75 
million to 100 million in Federal funds coming into Milwaukee. These 
reductions will have the heaviest impact in those areas devoted to 
human services—manpower and employment, housing and community 
development, education, health, welfare and social services, and com- 
munity action. The rationale given for these reductions is to decen- 
tralize government and to return “power to the people.” It should be 
obvious to all that decisionmaking power is merely a cliche when a 
community is without resources to implement decisions. The immediate 
effect of the reductions will, no doubt, be to reduce some expenditures 
on the national level, but the needs of people still remain. The questions 
I would like to pose are as follows: 

How much will it cost Milwaukee to either find jobs for or support 
by welfare payments the 957 people presently employed under the 

emergency Employment Act, scheduled to end December 1, 1973? 


ey 
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In a city having less than 3 percent vacancies in all of its housing, 
how will decent housing be providing for the 58 percent of its families 
who do not have sufficient income to afford to buy a house? Funds 
havo been frozen by the Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment for all subsidized housing programs, thereby removing 2,300 

ylanned housing units from the already short supply in Milwaukee. 
s it cost efficient to have contractors’ projects half completed? Where 
will the resources be found to rehabilitate existing inadequate hous- 
ing, except from the local taxpayer ¢ 
t a period when the unemployment rate stays at 5 percent, who 
will pay the price for the 10,670 Milwaukee people currently bein 
trained for useful work? Most of those currently being trained wi 
be forced to the already burdened welfare rolls and, instead of be- 
coming members of the work force as intended, the end result will be 
to raise taxes for the local taxpayers, 

When the cutbacks in job training opportunities are coupled with 
the new restrictions in Federal support of welfare and social services, 
how can local communities do more with less? 

The questions I have just posed offer their own answer, In all of 
the cases cited the cost fill be paid but by the local community which, 
in the next few years, will prove to be an insuperable burden both 
economically and socially. For example, the young woman who will 
be denied secretarial training may well in a few years be costing the 
community $25;400 in welfare rather than contributing approximately 
$5,000 in spending power and $700 in Federal tax payments. The chil- 
dren who are denied medical screening at age 2 may well incur public 
hospital costs in the thousands of dollars because there is a lack of 
preventive medical care. 

What I have just said highlights the economic cost to a community 
of arbitrarily saying, “It’s your game now; we'll make up the rules as 
we go along.” I would like now to discuss briefly the social ramifica- 
tions of the proposed budget, particularly as they relate to Commu- 
my Action programs. | 

have noticed that, although the budget presented by the President 
suggests reductions in all fields of human service, the most outspoken 
reaction has centered around OKO and Community Action programs 
but the administration labeling it a “dismal failure.” The supporters 
of this program, however, have documented its successes and it has 
well indicated that there is a continual need for national commitment 
to the concept. Why is this so? 

I believe one reason is that so long as the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity exists there has to be a national recognition of the continuing 
problems of poverty, discrimination, and economic disadvantage. If it 
no longer exists, we can all follow Senator Aiken’s recommendation 
given in the Vietnam situation to declare the war won and to turn our 
attention to other matters. 

Community Action Agencies have been controversial partly because 
they have introduced a new clement of society to the decisionmaking 
process and partly because in those instances in which innovative ap- 
proaches have been used to address longstanding social problems 
CAA’s were a visible reproach to those institutions which, while hay- 
ing the legislative and moral mandate to address those problems, have 
not done so. Because of the controversial nature of the Community 
Action programs, they are less liable to receive unqualified support 
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either on the local or national level. However, we must recognize that 
the abolition of OEO is only symbolic of a radical reordering of na- 
tional over domestic priorities. _ 

Other speakers today will no doubt present documentation of the 
impact of Community Action on the lives of people in their communi- 
ties, I would, however, speak briefly about the accusations so often 
made that the bulk of the money expended for Community Action 
never reaches the poor and that the programs have been grossly mis- 
managed with most of the money going for administrative costs, Our 
agency which over the past 3 years, has administered between $10 and 
$90 billion in public and pres moneys annually has.done so with 
the administrative costs of approximately 8 percent which I would 
suggest compares favorably with any private business concern and 
with most other public agencies. 

The bulk of the smb yee working in the programs are recruited 
from the neighborhoods in which the programs are located. For ex- 
ample, the Community Action programs represented the first oppor- 
tunity to develop skills and, of course, a sense of human dignity. 

To those who want a continuation of Community Action programs 
whether through OEO or another vehicle, the Ne ae of special 
revenue sharing is offered as a solution. Theoretically those Commun- 
ity Action Agencies, which have performed well, will be eagerly em- 
braced by their local communities and will be assured of a share of 
those funds to continue their activities, There are several flaws in this 
approach. 

‘irst, there is at present no special revenue-sharing legislation. 
Although there are some indications that the administration plans to 
implement some form of special revenue sharing by administrative 
order, as with the Department of Labor, many programs pugzoned as 
being covered by special revenue sharing will end June 80, 1978, with 
no indication of the timelag disruption that will surely result. 

_ Second, the amounts of moncy suggested for special revenue sharing 
indicate again that State and local governments will be expected to 


- do more with less money. In urban areas the pressure for property tax 


relief and maintenance of existing services will, to a large extent, dic- 
tate that funds are spent for physical improvements and salaries for 
organized puene employees. on 
hird, the most serious flaw in revenue sharing seems to me to be 
that, again, the shifting of decisions on how to spend Federal moneys 
to the State and local level represents an abdication of national lead- 
ership in the field of human services and social welfare. The “pilot 
program” in block grants to States, LEAA, demonstrated that, in- 
stead of providing for a national, comprehensive effort to reduce crime, 
there was no program, only expenditures. This, to me, was truly an 
example of “throwing money at problems.” Even with the best of in- 
tentions, it is doubtful to me that local officials can resist the pressure 
to use special revenue-sharing funds for alleviating the most immedi- 
ately visible fiscal and environmental problems. While this may be 
laudable the human needs, particularly for the poor, will remain and 
without a national commitment to their alleviation will increase. 
In conclusion, I would like to urge Congress to examine not only 
the immediate impact of the budget cuts in their comunities but to 
exert the kind of leadership which will help create the national climate 
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in which government is seen as existing to help people and develop the 
human resources of this country rather than act as an institution which 
seems to be determined to disavow any responsibility for the well- 
being and security of its citizens. 

_ I would like to thank you very much for your time and your atten- 
fin oe on point and answer any questions that you might have. 

Mr. Hawkins. We want to thank you, Mr. Benn, for a very excellent 
statement. 

Mr. Diggs. 

Mr. Drags. No questions. 

Mr. Hawxins. Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Convers. No, except to say I appreciate the statement being 
added to these hearings. 

Mr. Hawerns. I certainly want to thank you for your contribution 
which you have made. As a businessman you are to be commended for 
the very fine role that you are playing in connection with this program. 

I would like to ask you, however, just one question and that is, are 
the local officials in your particular area also involved with the efforts 
to save this program ¢ | 

Mr, Bunn. Some of them are and some of them aren't. 

Of course you know of our mayor's interest in trying to save the 
programs which relate to the urban community, and certainly some 
of the individuals on the county board have this kind of interest, You 
are familiar with the efforts of Congressman Reuss and Senator 
Nelson. You are probably also familiar with some of the efforts of some 
of the other folks in our State who have not been supportive of any- 
thing at all that relates to poor people, and certainly those divisions 
in the political strata within our State continue to exist. 

We are hoping that and we have pleaded our case to the county 
board. They were receptive and they smiled nicely but certainly I don’t 
think they have begun to realize the real impact of these budget cuts 
on the Milwaukee County community yet. We have supplied them with 
all the information we could come up with. We did a whole impact 
study on Milwaukee County through the planning and research de- 


_ partment of the commission and it was further marked up by the kinds 


of things that were produced by the mayor and his office. The only 
i can continue to do now is hammer home those facts and hope 
someborly, sometime will begin to listen. 

Mr. Hawkins, Thank you. I certainly feel that you are capable of 
doing an excellent job in that connection. 

in, Mr. Benn, we appreciate the testimony before the committee. 
r, Benn: Thank you. [Appla 

Mr. Hawxrns. Thank you. .. 

The committee will be in recess until 1:30 p.m. this afternoon. 

[ Whereupon, at 12:80 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 1:30 p.m. ] | 

AFTER RECESS 


[The subcommittee reconvened at 2 p.m., Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins, 
the chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. ] 
Mr. Hawxrns. The subcommittee will reconvene. 
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The first witnesses this afternoon will be Hon. Harry Kessler, mayor 
of the city of Toledo, Ohio, and he will be accompanied by Don 
Crawford, executive assistant to the major and president of the Ohio 
League of Municipalities, 

ayor Kessler and Mr. Crawford. 

Mr. Mayor, it is a pleasure to welcome you to the committee. We 
appreciate your having come all the way from Toledo, Ohio, to this 
hearing. We know that you must have problems and ideas to share 
with us. The committee is honored to have you appear before it, 


STATEMENT OF HON. HARRY KESSLER, MAYOR, TOLEDO, OHIO, 
ACCOMPANIED BY DON ORAWFORD, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO 
THE MAYOR AND PRESIDENT, OHIO LEAGUE OF MUNICIPALITIES 


Mayor Kesstzr. Thank you very much, Congressman Hawkins. It is 
certainly a privilege for me to be invited to testify on what I think is a 
very serious concern of ours and the rest of this country at this time, 

I do have a prepared text. 

_ Mr. Hawxins. The prepared statement will be entered in the record 
in its entirety and you may read from it or summarize as you wish. 

Mayor Kessuer. I will read it and if you have any questions after I 
conclude I will be glad to field them. 

Mr. Hawxins. You may proceed. 

Mayor Kxssizr. I appreciate the opportunity to Appest before you 
today and I compliment you for your concern for those of us in the 

olitical arena and the communities faced with cutbacks or elimina- 
ion of services due to the austere budget now before Congress. This 
document contains certain provisions that have serious consequences 
in terms of the ability of the cities of this country to be responsive to 
the needs of the poor. 

It is absolutely absurd in my thinking for us as a nation to institute 
a Marshall plan for our enemies of World War II and now to rebuild 
Hanoi while our very own suffer. I have been taught since day one that 
charity begins at home and then spreads abroad. In a very similar vein 
we exemplify a very low tolerance pou in regards to the whims 
fantasies and fiscal irresponsibility of the Littons, the Lockheeds, an 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. If they get caught with poor administra- 
tion or mistakes that cost literally millions of dollars with costly over- 
runs, we have all kinds of defense mechanisms and actually bail them 
out with cash while on the other hand with regard to social programs 
that benefit the poor and the disadvantaged we have made for very 
agonizing and traumatic experience. Through Moynihan‘s benign ne- 
glect, this we could live with; however, the intended budget makes for 
malignant Da par - 

I don’t uphold incompetence, irresponsibility or waste. I believe 
very strongly that those of us saddled with responsibility of pening 
the new federalism should be given sufficient time and a guarantee o 
continuity. We must be realistic, Segoe revenue sharing did not be- 
come a reality in the last session of Congress and there is no guarantee 
of success in this one, Another factor we must take into consideration 
with respect to the Better Communities Act, commonly known as ps; 
cial revenue sharing, is that to date the bill has not been presen 
and we do not know what is entailed. There are serious questions as 
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to whether or not, as a matter of national policy, certain thrusts such 
as citizen participation and civil rights enforcement which were de- 
veloped over the decade of the sixties and carried out up to this point 
in the seventies will be continued. 

In Toledo the administration’s intention to reduce spending or elimi- 
nate programs will have several effects, not the least of which will be 
pressure on the local government officials to continue neighborhood 
oriented social action programs with loca] funds. As a mayor let me 
reiterate I am in harmony with the President’s objective with re- 
placing the least productive of the categorical grants with revenue 
sharing and giving power to making decisions to the local community. 
By the same token, this becomes indeed a very empty power when 
you share a disproportional burden and less money to deal with the 
same, 

The proposed elimination of OEO funding is creating a situation 
reaching crisis proportions in our city. OEO programs in Toledo have 
been operated by a private nonprofit Community Action Agency. That 
agency, since its creation in 1965, has administered programs funded 
in total at $28,006,828. Annually 26,000 or more of our citizens caught 
in the poverty syndrome have been served through those program 
activities. In addition to operating LY OaC Mile the Community Action 
Agency has developed an outstanding capability in social welfare 
planning, In the opinion of my administration, the Communty Action 
Agency has been constructive in its approaches to problem solutions 
and, in general, has been a creditable influence in our city. 

We find ourselves now faced with the loss of $4 million plus per 
year that are being pumped into our local economy, the loss of 554 
direct jobs, the loss of an effective planning adjunct to Government 
and also the frustration of thousands of our residents, 

Not unlike many of our sister cities, at the time OEO legislation 
was first enacted by Congress we knew that we must concern our- 
selves with the poverty-social welfare activities outside the provi- 
dence of local government, The Community Action Agency, quite 
frankly, has served to shield city government from many needed de- 
mands of the poor. Having thusly shielded, Toledo city government 
did not develop staff capabilities in the social welfare arena. Discon- 
tinuing OEO Community Action funding now forces the city to re- 
spond to problems that historically have been left to others and to re- 
spond with the necessary moneys. 

Once again I emphasize that we need sufficient time and a guarantee 
of continuity in order to make the transition. The State and Local 
Fiscal Assistance Act of 1972, better known as general revenue shar- 
ing, was heralded as being the deliverer of fresh new moneys to the 
communities, Again, not unlike other cities around the country, Toledo 
dedicated the larger portions of ite first general revenue funds thus 
provided to the maintenance and/or the restoration of essential city 
services; for example: the police department, fire department, healt 
services, and building inspection. Other funds were used to augment 
our capital improvement program. 

After making these decisions we find ourselves now faced with a 
forced dedication of general revenue sharing funds to continue Com- 
munity Action activities or for the development of alternative de- 
livery systems. The indicated date for the demise of OEO programs in 
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Toledo is June 80, This, coupled with the recently announced early 
phase out of the Model Cities program, has developed a near crisis 
situation in our city. I can tell you that at this time that we are plan- 
ning a transition strategy for both activities; we are developing a com- 
prehensive plan for the delivery of human resources development 
services, 

I want again to strongly ei ear the necessity for the continuation 
of these local efforts and the harmful effects which their curtailment 
will mean in terms of unrest and erosion of faith in the responsive- 
ness in city government to legitimate citizen concern. As Americans 
we must reassess our priority and act responsibly to assure that the 
gains of the past remain intact and that we use them for a cornerstone 
of future growth. 

In bringing this statement to a conclusion I would like to say that 
I have heard the comment by the executive branch of our Government 
that we have passed the urban crisis in our cities, Gentlemen, someone 
has their head in the sand. I can only invite thoge who believe that we 
have passed the urban crisis in our cities to walk the streets of Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Detroit, Mich.; Cleveland, Ohio; and yes, even Toledo 
and other cities around the country and then indicate to me that the 
urban crisis is over. 

T can assure you that we will have a housing problem in the city of 
Toledo, we still have crime on the streets, we still have a drug prob- 
lem, we still have an employment problem that reavhes 8 to 9 percent in 
our center city, a figure that must rise significantly with the proposed 
cutbacks that are now being dictated. 

You know, I admit to you today that OKO programs and Model 
Cities programs have not been total successes but, gentlemen, I want 
to tell you right now that they are far from being total failures, too. 
In my opinion they have done much to upgrade the quality of human 
life for many who never knew what it was to live with a few of tho 
better things in life. Also, these programs have brought to our sountry 
a resource of talented people that most of us never knew existed and 
can only say that if the Federal Government feels that they can stop 
the hands of the clock or turn them backwards, they are sadly mis- 
taken. If the problems that occurred in 1967, 1968 and 1969 reoccur, 
the blame must be placed at the footsteps of the Federal 
administration. 

Thank you very much. 

f Applause. ] 

Mr. Hawxins. Thank you, Mayor Kessler, for a very excellent 
statement, 

In this statement you did refer to a transitional strategy. 

Mayor Kess.er. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hawains. Would you simplify that a little bit? What type of a 
transition strategy is it possible for a city such as yours to develop? 

Mayor Kessrer. We are holding meetings I would say two and 
three times a week meeting with the people from the Community 
Action Agency to go over their programs, to evaluate their programs 
and make some type of decision as to if the eventual determination 
does come about of which ones we from the local element will be able 
to pick up with the funds that we now have, Fortunately, we have 
saved back some of our funds to be sure that some of these programs 
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that are very high priority will continue in the future. We are also 
talking with some of the people who have been in charge of these 
projects that if they come under the umbrella of the city of Toledo 
that we will bring on board some of these people who give us the great- 
est assistance. We have recently hired as our community development 
director the man who has been in charge of the OEO Pe ram for the 
past 4 years in the city of Toledo. It is this type of action that wo 
thought was necessary in order to face the problems as we saw them 
coming down the road a few months ago. 

Mr. Hawkins. Are there any of these programs that you would 
classify as not Png coereee or having been possibly wasteful, or are 
you merely cutting back on programs in some order of priority trying 
to at least save the most critical ones, the ones that you think have been 
or will be of greatest help to you locally? In other words, what criteria 
are you using? You would not be in the process of liquidating what you 
may call excessive fat, would you? 

Mayor Kesstzr. No, What we are trying to do or what we are in the 
process of doing is developing an evaluation component of each of the 
oa action programs and then we will place a priority prob- 
ably based on 1, 2, 8, 4, and on down the line. 

As far as the money goes we will take the most important programs 
that service the most people. Needless to say, we will not be able to pick 
them all up in the long run. Our share of general revenue sharing for 
the city of Toledo is $4.6 million. OEO has been funded at.a level just 
in excess of $4 million. As I have made comment in my statement, we 
have allocated about 60 percent of our moneys to upgrade our police 
department, fire department, and other personnel shortages that oc- 
curred during austere points in our government. Our police depart- 
ment, for instance, was down 10 percent and our fire department was 
down almost 10 percent as far as authorized pergonnel goes but we do 
have about 40 percent of our money that we are holding in abeyance 
secing what shapes up out of emuaston 

Mr. Hawkins. This 40 percent is of Federal money ? 

Mavor Krssrxr. This is general revenuo sharing. 

Mr. Hawkins, That you are holding in abeyance? 

Mavor Kessrrr. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hawkrns. What is the financial situation of the city? Will you 
be able to increase local taxes in any way ? ; 

Mayor Kessrrr. Well, our financial situation in Toledo is probably 
better than most large cities around the country. We ended in 1971-72 
and will end 1978 with a balanced budget if the economy holds up. 
We have done an awful lot of balancing the budget through attrition 
of personnel, and eventually that hits you as far as service to your 
peonie: We have replaced that with the general révenue-sharing funds 

ut our financial situation in Toledo at the present time is perhaps 
better than some of the other cities around the country. 

Mr. Hawxins. Among the programs that are being terminated, and 
one which, of course, is not within the jurisdiction of this committee 
per se, is the emergency employment program or the public emplov- 
ment program as‘it is sometimes called. Will this affect you in any 
WAV 

Mayor Kesster. It very definitely will. We received under section 5 
and section 6 and from additional systems in the State of Ohio ap- 
proximately $800,000 and had a total of about 170 people, 180 people 
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on this. If, for instance, they cut back on that, of course, in order to 
keep those people working we will have to dip in again to the general 
revenue-sharin mone ye: = 

I understand that there is $250 million additional EEA money that 
is possibly available to be dispersed this Paes in order to keep the pro- 
grams going, keep the people working for a short period of time, or 

ou will have the possibility of flexibility of using these moneys for 

eighborhood Youth Corps and job slots for the summer program. I 
don’t think that that is a real good alternative from the standpoint 
that you have to make a decision to lay off somebody who may be sup- 
porting their family in order to put some youngsters to work in the 
summertime. I can only urge you as you go back that we do need moneys 
for the recreational support program and for our NYO programs for 
this particular summer, particularly getting over this summer until we 
nas out what happens in the area of special revenue sharing in the 

ture. 

Mr. Hawxins, Thank you. Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Cray. Yes. _. 

Mayor Kessler, in terms of your transitional strategy for the model 
cities rograms ing phased out, do cities like Toledo particularly 
have the financial capabilities of dealing with the kinds of programs 
that model cities was set up to deal with? 

Mayor Kessier. Mr. Clay, no, absolutely not, unless we come by it 
through special revenue sharing. There is no doubt that we could not 
handle that type of program. One of my main concerns about special 
revenue sharing at this time—and I say this here to you—is that some- 
where along the way we have to make a decision on how to handle the 
social areas as far as special revenue sharing 

Unless there are some kind of guidelines earmarking specific funds 
for social programs such as OKO programs and model cities programs, 
I am afraid that that money will not go as it haa in the past. When you 
talk about urban renewal and OEO and model cities you are talking 
about eae moneys that have gone into the older areas of town, 

erally moneys that have sided and assisted the poor people, the 
isadvantaged people. I am not sure that same kind of split will occur 
if there are not some type of fs ac to be conveyed when the legis- 
lation is ultimately pemee just feel that the split will not be pro- 
portionate to where the need is, | 

Mr. Convers. Let me follow up on Congressman Clay’s question be- 
cause I don’t get it. I mean I don’t know where your city is any differ- 
ent from any other city. How are you going to save? You are going to 
take 40 percent that is going to revenue sharing and apply in some 
kind of transitional period toward the kinds of pro 8 that are 
scheduled to be dismantled and yet the president of the National 
League of Cities who testified here this morning said that “The cities 
are going to lose somewhere in the neighborhood of $4.1 billion.” 

ow when revenue sharing comes in, categorical programs go out; 
right, Mr. Mayor? 
{ayor Krssrzr. That is right. 

Mr. Conyers. So that this 40 percent is only a small fraction. 

Mayor Kesster. A drop in the bucket. 

Mr. Conyers. Let’s make that clear. 

Mayor Kesszzn. A drop in the bucket. 
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Mr. Conyers. As they say down in Washington, let’s make that 

ore clear, which usually means let’s make it completely confusing. 

n other words, that is not going to even begin to deal with the 
problem that Toledo is faced with. 

Mayor Kessrer. You are absolutely right. The only thing that I 
can éay to that—there has been a lot of talk regarding special rev- 
enue—until we get the final pe. terran and know what that will 
amount to, then we will have a better idea what the picture is but 

resently if you take Urban Renewal and Model Cities and OKO and 

pen Space and all of these other things, we are getting $16 million in 
the city of Toledo. I don’t know how it is going to shake out, but if 
you tell me that I have got to do the same job with $8 million that the 
Federal Government has not done with $16 million, it can’t get done, 
that is all there is to it, It can’t get cone. 

Now I hear statements from the President and right on down the 
line that we are assured of money to equal the average of the Inst 5 

ears as far as all of these po am go. I will believe it when I see 
it. I will believe it when I see it. Like I say, Congressman, this isa drop 
in the bucket, You are talking about $1,600,000 to handle all of these 
programs and it just won’t work. I say that we can fet by a certain 
perce of time. When we know what happens on the Hill, then we will 

ave a little better idea. We do have contingency plans to handle the 
immediate situation and yet even at the best they are not véry good. 

Mr. Conyers. In your statement you speak of the effects the curtail- 
ment of these funds will have on unrest and respect and responsiveness 
to city government. Now many witnesses have come before our com- 
mittee and talked about the potential for an explosive situation this 
summer, It is not that they are advocating such an explosive situation 
but because of their ee and relationship with the poor and their 
understanding of the attitudes of poor people they have been able to 
assess that there is a real potential for a kind of explosive confronta- 
tion this summer, Are you of the same opinion ¢ 

Mayor Kesater. I think that is very definitely a possibility, sir, even 
in Toledo which basically we have a better situation than some of the 
other cities, but I think it is a definite possibility. In our city alone 
2,000 youngsters through the NYC program and the educational sup- 
port program and youngsters like that—you put 2,000 youngsters out 
on the street with absolutely nothing to do and absolutely no money 
in their pocket and you tell me that it is not going to cause problems 
in that community ? No way. It is going to cause problems in that com- 
munity and it is going to have a direct relation on the problems such 
as crime. We have got to a these young people working. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. ‘Hawsz1ns, Mayor Kessler, apropos of that last statement we 
refer to the emergency employment money. Two years ago Congress 
voted this money into this program which was to terminate in July of 
this year. We appropriated 214 billion dollars. Now according to testi- 
mony before this committee the Manpower Administrator, Paul 
Fasser, did indicate that $1 billion of this has been saved; in other 
words, it has not been spent for the purpose for which it was intended 
during this period of time. So we come up to the date of July 1, 1978, 
with a billion dollars which has not provided the jobs although a lot 
of people are unemployed and I am sure there must be some in Toledo. 
A billion dollars has been saved. 
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Now this billion dollars which should have been spent already is now 
to be used by you and other officials across this country not for any | 
continuation of that program. You are now asked to make a decision 
on whether or not you want to use it to phase out the original program 
or whether you want to use it possibly to prevent an explosion in the 


city. 

Now if you don’t use it for the ele worioee Youth Corps and you 
have trouble in your city as a result of that, then perhaps you are going 
to be blamed for not having spent it for that. If you spend it for tha 
and not for the original intent of the act or the unemployed adults 
and others who have families, you are going to be blamed for that. 

Mayor Kesster. Yes, sir. . 

Mr. Hawxrns. It just seems to me you are in an impossible position 
of trying to take a dollar and stretch it three or four different, ways. I 
just wonder, how are you going to resolve this—you and other officials 
across the country—on the basis.of the nonsense that we have been 
hearing about more money being voted for these programs when we 
mew, arn well that there is less money and that we are headed for 

rouble, 

Mayor Kesster. That is right. 

Mr. Hawkins. Would you comment on the responsibilities that you 
feel as a public official placed in that position by a country which is 
spending billions of dollars unnecessarily on a lot of things that we 
know to be nonsensical ? 

Mayor Kesster. Yes, sir. I think it gets back to the question of im- 
oundment ag I see it, whether or not the Congress who makes the 
aws and passes and appropriates the money, as to whether or not the 

executive branch of the Government can break those laws by saying 

that you should not spend those moneys. No matter how you go, like 

you say, there is going to be push and pull for every dollar that comes 

out, and no matter which way you go you are going to be damned if 

you do and you are going to be damned if you don’t, Congressman. 
hat is the way it boils down. 

I see what is happening in Washington right now and it concerns 
me greatly because I see somebody making an appeal to the large 
masses of the people about their taxes. In my particular opinion what 
is happening is that somewhere somebody is not mecting their respon- 
sibility, they are saying, “We are going to give you all of that local 

ower at the loca] level and we are also going to give you the author- 
ity to raise those taxes, too, so you are the bad guy and I am not the 
bad guy.” I can tell you there will probably be a tremendous change- 
over of councilmen and mayors around this country in the next couple 
of years if the Federal budget is allowed to pass, Congressman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, I think you are quite right. Mr. Clay says 
maybe a few Congressmen. 

I think your statement has been very helpful to this committee, cer- 
tainly. forthright and articulate. We certainly appreciate your testi- 
mony. : 

Mayor Kesster. We could get into the Defense Department and I- 
would like to get into that for about a half hour but maybe we better 
not. If we can spend a billion dollars for an aircraft carrier and another 
billion dollars for a Triton submarine, it seems as though we can spend 
some money to solve the cancer that exists in our urban cities today. 
[ Applause. ] 
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Mr. Hawx1ns. Mr. Clay mentions one of the statements about the 
new F-15 fighter bomber that has had 54 breakdowns already and it 
is not yet completed. ; 

I think the C-5A. has cost us $2 billion more than we had programed 
for. Now these are just two items. You mentioned the Triton which is 
also in the budget; it is also cutting the OEO. So we can talk about 
wasteful spending and all of that, but it is very obvious where the 
emphasis is, 

Mayor Kessuer. I wonder, you know. If we can increase the Defense 
Deparment budget, you can’t convince me that there is- waste in OHO 
and Model Cities and urban renewal and that there is not waste in that 
Defense Department. Man, if we can cut these programs they can cut 
those programs, too, as far as I am concerned. [Applause.] We have 
got enough bombs in this country to destroy the world in a matter 
of hours, I don’t know how far you can go with that kind of nonsense. 

Mr. Hawerns. Thank you again, Mayor Kessler. 

Mayor Kesster, Thank you very much for the privilege of being 


here, 
{Ap lause. ] Z 
r, Hawkins, Mr. Crawford, would you care to supplement the 


- mayor’s statement? Do you have a prepared statement ? 


Mr. Crawrorp. Yes; I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawerns. This is not directed toward Mr, Crawford in partic- 
ular, but may I ask when the witnesses do have prepared statements 
we would appreciate those statements being given to us and we will put 
them into the record in their entirety. We would hope that this after- 
noon we may try to summarize rather than read long statements so 
that as many of the witnesses as possible can be heard from. We can 
listen to just as many of you as we possibly can reach. We have 2 days 
of hearings, and it is a very difficult thing sometimes to hear every- 
one, We know that everybody’s view is important in this particular 
controversy and we are trying to get through this long agenda. 

Mr. Crawford, that was not directed at you, but as a public an- 
peunen eRe of the plans to try to get as much testimony in as we possi- 

can. 
r. Crawrorp. Thank you, sir. | 

Mr. Chairman and Congressmen of the committee, my name is Don 
Crawford. I am from Dayton, Ohio. - 

I am grateful for this opportunity to present to you briefly and 
through you to your colleagues in the Congress some of the agonizing 
concerns of may cy and other cities in my State, I speak primarily 
and basicall you today as chief of staff for the mayor and com- 
mission of the city of Dayton, but I am sure the committee would be 
interested in the fact that I serve at this point as president of the Ohio 
Municipal League and as such I reflect the general posture and judg- 


_ ment of all the cities and towns of the great State of Ohio. 


As recently as Thursday of last week we had local, State, and county 
officials assembled in Columbus to listen and discuss with the Federal 
Regional Council of our region the issues to which this committee and 
this audience addresses its attention today, and I regret to say to you 
that we left that long day as we had come—distressed and disap- 
beintec So for other cities, but primarily for Dayton, I speak to the 
committee, 
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In 1795 a group of Revolutionary War veterans traveled up from 
Cincinnati and started o new community at the confluence of three 

reat rivers. From that modest beginning the city of Dayton, Ohio, 
1as grown to encompass 40 square miles and a quarter million people, 
ma the metropolitan area numbering some three-quarters of a 
million. 

Over the years the Dayton community has been blessed with a pros- 
perous local economy that has kept unemployment well below national 
averages and has provided high wages to Dayton workers. However, 
like so many older cities whose economies arc based on manufacturing, 
our city today finds itself the victim of economic and demographic 
forces that are causing us to lose the most favored position we once 
enjoyed, Our industries are erhged to the suburbs; our middle and 
upper income population—both white and black—is moving to the 
suburbs; and technological changes are eroding our heavy manufac- 
turing economic base. Our city is becoming more and more the home 
of the poor, the black, and the elderly trapped there by the twin rav- 
ages of poverty and racism. 

As a result, Dayton, like every other large city, finds itself in a strug- 
gle for survival. 

In the period of 1960 to 1970 the population of Dayton declined 
nearly 20,000. 

The nonwhite population of Dayton today is 31 percent; and 

use of racism in employment and education that sector is too often 
unemployed or underemployed and possessed with few skills to acquire 
one ment, 

n 1970 the level of health in our community produced a death rate 
of 11 percent, compared to a national rate of 9.4 percent and an infant 
mortality rate of 23 percent compared to a national rate of 19.8 percent. 

Last year 81 Daytonians were murdered, In more than half of these 
homicides the victims were not killed By comune but by relatives, 
friends or family members who were stretched past the breaking point 
by the ravages of poverty, racism and urban stress. 

The unemployment rate in Dayton is 5.5 percent, among the black 
population it is 9.6 percent and among the youth it is 16.8 percent. In 


many instances in the real ghetto it exceeds 20 percent. << —~.. 

As T am sure you realize, I could go on and on citing similarly bleak 
statistics. President Nixon’s assertion that “The urban crisis is over” 
does not ring quite true to those of us in Dayton and in cities across the 
country who contend with urban proven day in and day out, 

Yet there have been some bright spote in recent years. One of the 
rays of hope has been the Office of Economic Opportunity’s local ef- 
forts, organized in our case by the Montgomery County Commuiiity 
Action Agency. I cannot stress too strongly how much the city of Day- 
ton supports and applauds Montgomery County CAP and its pro- 
grams and their effectiveness. | 

_ The city of Dayton believes that the MCCAA’s programs have had a 
significant positive impact on the community and certainly deserve to 
be continued. 

Some of the worthy programs and projects that the MCCAA funds 


have supported include: 


Neighborhood centers as an entry point for involvement into other 
MCC projects, : 
94-077—74—pt, 128 


ad 
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Economic development projects directly providing jobs—including 

a special youth economic development program. 
ob training—including youth silkscreen, a project teaching young 

workers the craft of silkscreen printing. 

Countywide credit union for low income people. 

Neighborhood and countrywide youth councils as well as youth-in- 
pane projects which places young people on boards and agencies 
Oca e 


Countrywide food way 

Rehabilitation and self-help organizations, including such things as 
Ex-Cons for a Better Society, Domestic Workers, Vietnam Veterans. 

Senior Citizens Council—advocates for low-income elderly. 

Providing staff and technical assistance for the planned variations 
neighborhood eae s boards, the welfare rights organization and 
local tenants groups. The CAP has provided invaluable assistance to 
the soe of education in our city in coping with racial conflict in our 
schools. 

These and other Community Action Agency pe rams and projects 
representing an OKO commitment of almost $2 billion this year and 
directly involving 204 MCCAA employees will be lost to Dayton if 
the President succeeds in abolishing OKO. I submit that this is a blow 
that Dayton and other cities can ill afford. 

In our alarm we should not forget to consider the plight of OEO 
programs other than ae Action based programs, In Dayton 
these include legal services and Héad Start. The President claims that 
such OEO non-Community Action programs will be preserved by 
transfer to other departments, yet news reports indicate that some 
of these programs, paren legal services, may actually be in con- 
siderable jeopardy. The city of Dayton, as others, would consider any 
cutback in these programs, as well as the demise of Community Action, 


frankly unconscionable. 


In his budget the President states that : 


Community Action has had an adequate oppo) ‘nity to demonstrate its value 
to local communities, Little justification for continuing separate categorical 
funding can be identified. Bvidence is lacking that Community Action Agencies 
are moving substantial numbers of people out of poverty on a self-sustaining 
basis. If the constituencies of individual communities desire to continue pro- 
viding financial support to local Community Action Agencies, general and special 
revenue sharing funds could be used. 

As I believe I have indicated sufficiently above, Dayton agrees that 
there has been adequate time for Community Action Agencies to dem- 
onstrate their value. As I have also indicated, I hope, Dayton, appar- 
ently unlike the gentleman sitting in the White House, believes that 
the programs are indeed valuable and have proven their worth and 
endorses them wholeheartedly. We strenuously object to the adminis- 
tration’s premise that OEO is of little value. 

-We also contest the administration’s apparent belief that local com- 
munities have the financial resources to sustain Community Action 
Agencies if they wish to do so. Given a choice, there is little doubt that . 
the city of Dayton would provide funds to the MCAA rather than let 
it die. peda entlemen, there is not a matter of choice in- 
volved. Dayton simply does not have the money. 

The city of Dayton has been sg setae cide? an austerity program 
for 8 years now. Even the most basic city services that have been cut 
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to a minimum. More than 500 city employees have been laid off out 
of a total city work force of only 3,000. President Nixon’s assertion 
that the urban crisis is over simply does not stand up in light of these 
kinds of facts. The President apparently considers the crisis over 
merely because there have been no major urban riots of late—in recent 
weeks is what I mean. Actually, the existence of the continuing urban 
crisis is revealed in the simple fact that cities such as Dayton do not 
have the capacity to deliver adequate, normal city services to their 
citizens. In many of most large cities the tax base is simply not suf- 
ficient to deal with the mammoth urban problems of today. 

The main point is that, in light of austerity, Dayton cannot take 
up the slack to preserve the Montgomery County Community Action 
Agency although the city feels it is worthwhile and would do so if it 
were financially possible. The President mentions general and spe- 
cial revenue sharing as possible sources of funds but these sources 
are not viable alternatives under the circumstances, Aside from the 
issue of the contradiction between his OEO budget statement and 
his earlier statement that general revenue sharing was “new money” 
and would not be a substitute for previous categorical programs, 
Dayton’s general revenue sal money is not available for Com- 
munity Action Agencies because Dayton has app ied its revenue shar- 
ing money to easing—not eliminating but simply easing its austerity 
program which was tearing it apart at its heart. 

Even with the addition of this money to provide basic city services, 
these services have still not regained per 1970 levels and for some time 
to come. Austerity is still a fact of city life even with general revenue 
sharing. As for special revenue sharing it seems clear that, if it is 
enacted, we will be cong well to merely offset, in the various special 
revenue-sharing areas, the Federal money that will be and has been 
lost due to the termination of existing categorical grants. It should also 
be noted that these areas proposed for special revenue sharing are par- 
ticularly strapped for funds now since the block grants, if enacted, 
will not become effective until July 1974 while most of the categorical 
programs they are to replace are already frozen or sharply cut back. 

t obviously will be a painful, if not impossible, transition. 

The upshot of all this is that Dayton objects to the administration’s 
determination to eliminate OEO and Community Action agencies. 
Furthermore, Dayton rejects as woefully naive—to be kind—the ad- 
ministration’s assumption that local communities are in a financial 
position to preserve local Community Action agencies if they so desire. 

I nape the subcommittee will now permit me to shift gears abruptly 
and address another issue relevant to this subcommittee and its parent 
committee briefly. In light of the massive publicity currently bein 
showered on hundreds, if you will of the returning POW’s, which 
they deserve, I am. concerned that we not forget the other veterans of 
the recent conflict. While wining and dining the returning POW’s 
(which, I must hastily add, I certainly believe they deserve), the 
administration is attempting to cut veterans’ benefits in several areas. 

The administration budget contained two provisions adverse to 
veterans : 

(1) The first was the proposed “refinement” of the veterans’. dis- 
ability payment schedule, cutting it in some instances from a 90- 
percent level to a 40-percent level. 
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((2) The second adverse budget cut affecting veterans relates to 
the administration’s elimination of the budget for the veterans’ cost of 
instruction provision of the Higher Education Act as you know for 
which $25 million was made available in fiscal year 1973 but has been 
impounded, There is no fiscal year 1974 budget request for this pro- 
gram; its projected program level was $180 million in fiscal year 1974 
and subsequent years. 

As a result of these benefits, the 3,125 student veterans in Dayton 
area colleges and universities could have received about a million 
dollars during fiscal year 1978 had it not been for Presidential im- 
poundments. In fiscal year 1974 these student veterans will receive 
nothing for this program, which is obvious. 

One final issue I would like to raise with this subcommittee and 
one, I might add, that is also crucial to the veterans, is that of employ- 
ment or, more pertinently, unemployment. The city of Dayton is 
distressed by the administration’s decision not to request an extension 
of the Emergency Employment Act and its failure to make budget 
requests for summer youth employment programs, As I mentioned 
earlier, unemployment in Dayton is running at a rate that is high 
for all of our people but particularly high for the black and the youn 
of 5.5 percent. It is particularly severe among the black (9.6 percent 
and. the youth (16.8 percent). 

Despite this state of affairs, however, Dayton is faced with the pros- 
pect of the loss of almost $2.6 million in the public employment a. 
gram and the netebborhen’ Youth Corps summer program from fiscal 
year 1978 to fiscal year 1974. Last year, our city employed 1,500 dis- 
advantaged over the summer months under the Summer eighborhood 
Youth Corps program. I cannot stress too strongly the critical nature 
of asummer yout employer: program to our city and other cities in 
the State and across the Nation. If we are to be expected to maintain 
order in our Nation’s cities, we simply must have the financial assist- 
ance to keep those children meaningfully employed rather than roam- 
‘e pane streets, frustrated, during this summer and the winter that 

ollows. 

In addition to the elimination of these two programs, the adminis- 
tration plans to administratively create manpower special revenue 
sharing with a national funding level that fe hc a cut of more 
than 20 percent from the fiscal year 1972 level for the included 
programs. 

e cities are in @ position to cope with neither the loss of Federal 
manpower money nor the unrest that the resulting lack of jobs will 
create, The city of Dayton hopes that the Congress will assert its au- 
thority and maintain the public employment program and summer 

outh programs regardless of the President’s objections. I would also 

ope that this committee would not overlook the public employment 
aspect of many of the other programs, particularly Community Ac- 
tion agencies, that the President’s budget contemplates either cutting 
back or eliminating. 

As I am sure you are aware, public sector employment has been 
an entry point for many blacks to full-fledged participation in our 
economy. Many of the programs the President would end have been 
successful in breaking down the barriers of racial discrimination in 
employment at city halls. In 1960, only 5 percent of the city’s work 
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_ force was black. Today that figure has risen to over 20 percent. It ap- 
pears to me that once again black people, having found a way to use 


the system” as the rest of America, are going to have another avenue 
for economic opportunity sealed off. 

I have dealt here with the issues of the OKO, manpower and vet- 
erans’ benefits, but that was only because they were the most relevant 
to this hearing. Other budgetary areas could be cited as alarming and 
ill-advised. Of particular note, for instance, would be health care, 
Hue: and community and rural gee huene In order to document 
some of the issues discussed earlier as well as these other areas of con- 
cern, I have included in your packet for the record a recent aay of 
the impact of the fiscal year 1974 budget on Federal programs in - 
ton and also an informal resolution passed by Dayton’s City Commis- 
sion, or city council if you please, “objecting to the decision by the 
President of the United States to decrease funds in needed and neces- 
ay human service programs.” 

believe that the effort to abolish OEO signals the end of an era. 
This agency, as we all know, was established to serve as an advocate 


for the poor, the command center of the war on poverty. Its sole pur- 


pose is to attempt to serve the needs of the disadvantaged. Now it is 
proposed that OEO be abolished, most of its programs discontinued 
and some claimed that some will be shunted to other agencies. This 
represents both a symbolic and a real retreat from a commitment to 
assist the poor. Even the programs that may be preserved will no 


* longer have the same status, since they will be operating in agencies 


that are not solely, or even primarily, oriented or dedicated towards 
eliminating poverty. | 
_ The administration’s proposed budget runs the gamut from eliminat- 
ing OEO to rue Ne poo people who cannot afford it to shoulder 
the first day’s cost of medicare. As the president of the Ohio Municipal 
League and speaking for Mayor McGee of Dayton, Ohio, I must say 
that I regret and deplore the callous nature of this budget and I only 
hope that the Congress can succeed in restoring a degree at least of 
compassion and reasonableness to it. | 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I thank you. [Applause.] ~ 
[Additional written material follows: 


Tre IMPACT OF THE FIsoAL YEAR 1974 BUDGET ON FEDERAL PROGRAMS IN DAYTON 


The impact of the Administration Budget on the City of Dayton should be 
discussed in three areas: 

1. Impoundment of funds from fiscal year 1978. 

2, Administration proposed fiscal year 1974 budget. 

8. The creation of Special Revenue Sharing. 


I. IMPOUNDMENT OF FUNDS FROM FISCAL YEAR 1978 


On January 5, 1978;the administration froze HUD’s Community Development 
and Assisted Housing Program. This action has caused a loss of approximately 
$2.8 million in open space, water and sewer and code enforcement programs for 
which the City of Dayton had anticipated funding in FY 78. Miami Valley 
Regional Planning Commission has estimated that a minimum of 1,125 housing 
units in the region and 288 units in the City will also be lost because of the 
moratorium. : 

It, ADMINISTRATION FISCAL YEAR 1974 BUDGET . 


Ne 
Law enforcement 

There is a 4% increase in the Administration Budget nationally and should 
have no demonstrative impact on programs funded through LBAA-in terms of 
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dollars. However, the administration’s inclination to move away from the “dis- 
cretionary” grants programs may ultimately result in the elimination of some of 
the City’s experimental law enforcement efforts. 


Manpower 

The City of Dayton will lose $2,596,267 through the proposed elimination of 
the Public Employment Program and the Summer NYC. Further, the President 
proposes “administratively” creating Manpower Special Revenue Sharing. The 
proposed appropriation for the FY 74 Manpower Budget, however, is down 18.5% 
over F'Y 78, and down some 20% from the FY 72 level. Therefore, we face an addi- 
tional potential loss of $925,400 in manpower programs, prepared for consolidation 
into “Manpower Special Revenue Sharing.” 


Drug abuse 

The Administration Budget shows an overall increase in drug related programs. 
It is further proposed that the treatment programs be transferred to the National 
Institute of Mental Health (NIMH). At stake are a total of $375,000 in drug 
treatment programs currently operating in Dayton which will be transferred 
from LEAA to NIMH with no guarantee of NIMH funding. 


Community development 

In addition to impounding money in mid year FY 78, the President’s Budget 
seeks no appropriation for Community Development Programs in FY 74. Though 
the budget does propose a program of “Community Development Special Revenue 
Sharing”, it is not scheduled to become effective until FY 75 (July 1, 1974). The 
budget makes the presumption that cities can “survive” the 17-18 month hiatus 
with no additional assistance during the FY 78-74 transition period. When 
weighed against the FY 78 anticipated program level the absence of a FY 74 
budget will cause a loss of $11.2 million in needed assistance for these activities 
in Dayton in FY 74. 


OHO 

OEO is being totally dismantled and federal support in being discontinued. 
There is no request for funds in FY 74. This means a loss of $1.9 million to the 
Montgomery County Community Action Agency for their on-going programs, 
Legal Aid and Ombudsman programs. 


Veterans © 

. The Veterans Cost of Education provision of the. Higher Education Act has 

been abolished in the administration budget. There is no FY 74 budget request for 

this program whose projected program level was $180 million in FY 74 and subse- 

quent years. At a time when so many veterans are returning to an already tight 

re ae this will mean that many more will be unable to acquire higher 
ucation, m 


Education 

The Administration is proposing folding most education programs into Special 
Revenue Sharing for Blementary and Secondary Schools. It is however, im- 
possible to estimate the total amount of funds coming into Dayton to be folded 
in because of the high level of State support for Vocational Education programs. 


at 
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Til, THE OREATION OF SPECIAL BEVENUE SHARING 


The proposed “Special Revenue Sharing” called for in the President’s Proposed 
Budget is not revenue sharing in the sense that we have been using that term 
in connection with the general revenue sharing measure which passed Oongress 
last year. 

Instead it is a concept of grant consolidation which would provide for the 
merging of several existing categorical grant-in-aids into a single block grant to 
be allocated to the units of local general purpose government on a formula basis, 
An application would be required and funds would be used by those governments 
for the defined, consolidated and eligible activities, in accordance with local 


priorities. 


The Administration will present Special Revenue Sharing legislation for Com- 
munity Development, Law Enforcement, and Education. 

In addition they have gaid that they would “administratively” create Man- 
power Special Revenue Sharing. 


SUMMARY-~EFFECT OF FEDERAL BUDGET CUTS ON ON-GOING FEDERAL PROGRAMS IN DAYTON, FISCAL YEAR 1973 
: (LAST HALF) FISCAL YEAR 1974 








Percentage Amount 
cut lost 
sae donc nid sade nin Meise ron ae Ualug ede enubemesamuteneaiseticsk Gateteehe 37 521, 667 
Commun races SguwncecaveussesSend es tauwae sda cere as ee teas ceteus cette 63s $l 1202, is 
Gessied pausing FATTO ara car pean eno menace 100 sost’ 
eterans WC EQURSIION AGE 6203 c8 ee els ew ce cenevew hoon chuasauanee 
EO as oie sree an eras Se cae aces tac aed we ee Gk etiaeoae epee keuee Soule i $i, aE 
1 Units, 
_ * Partial. 


MANPOWER 


The Administration will not ask extension of the Emergency Employment Act, 
which would wipe out the Public Dmployment Program (PEP). The President 
wants to create Manpower Special Revenue Sharing, but he plans to do so admin- 
istratively rather than seek Congressional authority. The Budget asks for no 
summer youth program funds, saying that cities will have to fund such efforts 
from Special Revenue Sharing. 
moon et national budget request for FY 74 is 18.5% below the anticipated 

evel. 

Further, the FY 78 appropriation was vetoed by the President and parts of the 
funds withheld. The accurate comparison therefore, would be between the FY 74 
request and the FY 72 expenditure which represents a cut in excess of 20%. 
These cuts when taken together with the elimination of the PEP Program and 
Summer NYC represents an overall reduction of 58% in funds available for job 
creation and manpower programs. 


a 
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PROGRAMS ELIMINATED IN FISCAL YEAR 1974 
Total Total 
funds hoe 
Local operati _ ey neal Number of program re 
operatin - Num 
Program/Federal agency jean 1973 ployees participants ie 974 
rae employment program, sec. City of Dayton........ $1, 567, 505 . 18 chin vieaumernosiwenes 0 
Public employment program, sec, ..... OO ic cecescawcecan 471, 722 OF SS poccccssnawsease 0 
NYC simmer/DOL Sobtetesenes Board of Education... 557,040 38 1,320—1964........ 0 
Total SHOHTMHMHAEHSHSHSOHHSEHSESH SECC ETSOETHAESEROEAE 2, 506, 267 See eneeeseeeeseeean pwonnae aevoca 0 
PROGRAMS ORGANIZED INTO REVENUE SHARING 
Puphe een service Careers/National City of Dayton........ 80, 000 § eat Sowa cwcaee 
Urban oe nantew eee en te a eee 2737, 500 2 S00 scavon dams Yea 
Concentrated employment........ ONO Siiocccdctieacees 1, 200, 000 7 | | Seaiaiaenaaaee 1 
Program/DOL......-...-.--..-2. City of Dayton........ $436; 000 
Hea nt lorizons tnc./HEW....... Health Horizons, Inc... , 000 |e . ene nee 
New Careers................0.. OMG. ce csescasecced 318, 930 ae |.) ee aera 
Urban League LEAP/DOL......... Dayton Urban League. . 62, 9200s bc scccecsuccee< 
Garfield Training Center/DOL, Board of Education.... 934,000 40 288... cee eee 
Job Corps No. 8, OBES/DOL...... Ohio Bureau of Em- NO ...ccceeee MW vmoisdcictescas Q) 
ployment Service. 
(obs) NAB/DOL................ National Alliance of 250, 000 1 3,800 Cage 16-20)... Q) 
Businessmen/OBES. 
Jobs—0 sonal ro am (0-1 T) NAB/OBES........... 92, 000 1 70 contracts each Q) 
NAB/ 1 State Employ- f which serves 
ment h 2 -3 people. 
ian Lea aque CD) Dayton Lesh League.. 242,317 4 208 Licwssteskeacees 
C 11/00 cout of school)...... City of Dayton........ 479, 400 12 141 slots........... 
Wyong ool/DOL. eee Board of ducation 192, 500 13 259-330............ 
Operates oo Senior Senior Citizens Center.. 161,000 .......... 62S ciccesac scwees 
Rehabilitation Services and Facill- Rehabilitation Services 1,250,000 ....... Pree (9 |. | Meneame aes (') 
tles Basic Su uppo EW. Commission + 
Rehsbilitation raining Human City of Dayton nieicios cee 110,000 .......... 250 weekends, 150 (') 
Rehabilitation Center/LEAA, weekends. 
Talent Search/HEW.............. CMC................. 37,000 .......... 1,000.............. ¢ 
P.S./DOL.....ccovecccccne City of Dayton........ 44, 180 coco ccccicicccccecsicecesecccs 1 
WOM eidscctew wt abveseateudetabboas ncseceg ks 6,854,827... cccccecccccccccoces #5, 929, 427 
Grand total, fiscal year 1974........... 2... cece eee 9, 4515196 oo cscccccwccssccceecewnecoces 5, 929, 427 
1 Block grant. . 
cMonuoe 
413.5 tear decrease. 
DRUGS 


Drug projects presently funded by LDAA anticipated to be transferred to Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. 

Funding levels will be about the same in FY 74 as in FY 78. Prevention activity 
responsibility will be assumed more and more by the National Institute of Mental 
Health (NIMH). Spending on Law Enforcement will go up. 
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Total funds, Number of Total funds, 
fiscal year Number of program fiscal year 


Program/Federal Agency and focal operating agency 973 employees _ participants 





L : 

EA ACADA: St es a laste fen eee ee teat su, 000 3 250 ’ 
Combined health district..................200.-0- ‘000 10 800 
Pro UO Sic ks oe feces cose eos seeewe's o's 88, 000 7 1, 000 3 
East Dayton Halfway, Inc...........scsccccceseece 54, 000 5 40 , 
Riff Ra Ine a ER ie ne Ra i RE ea, baa 3 » 3 
BYTON ENCOUING! . 22 nn ccc ew cn cccnccacscccsceceres 
United Health Foundation.........c..0...s2s+c0ee 15, 000 2 2, 000 
Total ices se vas estate dcere anes eascteuece 375, 000 35 4, 150 0) 








i $268,000 for fiscal year 1974 has been applied for under LEAA block grant but guidelines wers changed at the regional 
level to he ure on ping projects. pe ; 
r 


o> 


Housing and community development 

The dudget for the Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) is 
down 86% in new appropriations requested and 26% in new program commit- 
ments from FY 78. Urban renewal, Model Cities, open space, neighborhood facil- 
ities, rehabilitation loans, basic water and sewer grants, and public facility loans 
all are proposed for congolidation into what the President calls Urban Community 
Development Revenue Sharing. Unti] the enactment of Special Revenue Sharing, 
however, the cupboard is bare; no new commitments will be approved after Jan- 
uary 5, 1978 for open space grants, basic water and sewer grants or public facility 
loans, These categorical programs are, in effect, already terminated. The neigh- 
borhood facility grant program will be terminated on June 30, 1973. 

There is no new money in the FY 74 budget for Model Cities; the urban renewal 
budget request dropped from $1.4 billion in FY 78 to $187 million in F'Y 74. The 
budget asserts, but is not sufficiently detailed to substantiate, that there will be 
enough money in the pipeline to support urban renewal (Neighborhood Develop- 
ment Program) and Model Cities until the Special Revenue Sharing block grant 
program is to begin in July, 1974. 

Sec. 701 Comprehensive Planning funde, a mainstay of regional councils, will 
be funneled through Governors rather than going directly to cities and metro- 
politan areas. 

The budget shows no funds available for new housing commitments in the next 
17 months. Included in the moratorium on housing funding are public housing, 
rehabilitation loans and the Section 285 and 286 FHA interest subsidy programs, 
It is impossible to put a dollar figure on the impact of this freeze on Dayton. 
Perhaps the best measure of its impact is the number of units frozen. There are 
288 FHA-eubsidized unite (Section 285 and 286) frozen in the city and a total of 
960 FHA-subsidized units and 165 public housing units frozen in the immediate. 
area. The FY 74 budget requests no new contract authority for Section 285, 286, 
and rent supplements; the public housing production request is down 80%, but 
even this amount is simply to meet previous commitments, not new commitments, 

The following tables are fairly self-explanatory. Table I compare Dayton’s 
community development grants for the current fiscal year and the next two 
fiscal years. Table II compares new housing commitments for FY 78 and FY 74. 
Table III simply Hsts community development grants received during FY 73, 
while Table IV lists grants expected that were lost due to the termination of the 
grant programs. Table V is a listing of the area housing projects frozen by the 
federal housing moratorium. 
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TABLE 1.—HUD COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT GRANTS IN DAYTON COMPARISON OF FISCAL YEARS 1973 AND 1974 





Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 1973 total 
pated 








1973 fonts antici 
Fiscal year lost due program Fiscal year ~~ ——*Fiscal year 
Category 1973 grants to freeze evel 1974funding 1975 funding 
Qpen spa SPACE sco soso cena caeewsetien neds . 642, 000 268, 625 910, 625 0 
v2 ipabulewanwedeeneere 0 1, 400, 000 1, 400, 000 0 ‘ 
Net tence te fac Whfsccevswsniveiesaecas 450,000 .. 0 450, 000 0 
ihiged Gessiopmeat sss /<° d 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 0 1 
Godse nforcement..............-2-.-0- 1, 300, 000 666, 500 1, 966, 500 0 1 
Model Cities Janer-west sbouweeve misses s 2, 900, 000 2, 900, 000 1, 425, 000 4 
Planned variations.................... 5, 200, 000 0 5, 200, 000 H 200, 000 4 
VOM cas cos cxncves ta teedsescees 15, 492, 000 2,335,125 17,827,125 6, 625, 000 (9) 





! Block gr ‘ants, 
Though | In principle Dayton favors “ creation of a block grant for conety development ane ses, it is not clear 
what ped “ tunding Dayton might receive in fiscal year 1975. The fiscal year 197 proposed nationa Pou it request com: 
pereets 10 the prefreeze fiscal year 1973 level Rowover, tail be lecumnent # npont he city to wo th the Congress 
insure th chat Soecation formula is responsive to Dayton’s 9 needs. Irrespective of Beet ce eath ith the Conmess 
In this regard, it is nevertheless clear that Dayton’s block grant will not equal the current program le 


TABLE II.—NEW FEDERAL HOUSING COMMITMENTS: COMPARISON OF FISCAL YEARS 1973 AND 1974 








New com- 

Hsleel Total new New com- 
herd on Pe : spect ed, mae tthei hell 

mitmen ut frozen e e 
made, 1973 1973 Ni 1974 
FHA subsidized units In clty............... nec e eee ne 0 283 283 0 
FHA subsidized units in ait (excluding city)........... 288 677 965 0 
Public housing units in city.............-.e.ccceecenee 200 200 0 
Public housing units in area (excluding city)............ 200 165 365 0 
Total units....... éoecees Ve Scececcr ewes ecaes 688 1, 125 1,813 0 





TABLE Hil.—HUD COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT GRANTS PROJECTS FUNDED—FISCAL YEAR 1973 
nena amnesia ermnneneenemeneneneeeereee een eel 





Program/project Project operator Federal grant 
Open space grants: 
Downtown Mall........... cece cee we we eeccnes City of Dayton Plan Board..................-2008 $250, 000 
Western Hills Park. 2.2.0.0 ewe eww e nee City of Dayton, Division of Parks. ...........-..06 97, 500 
Wesleyan Road Park. .... 2.22.2 cece eee ee we ee OG ooo sc cor seen cba velcvaecanectdanaxones 200, 000 
Cleveland Park..............00. ccc cw eee eee cece 0 2s ios io iawe dete toed elesnsactedes tees 94, 500 
naw Gbiuba aus eiate wages GU dae Uinastu tile wbwere ade ees tia ke baa tata ned eur@oemeeuexe 642, 000 
Water Moy Neais aants. Ao Wenge Nac scbnaunde cesdeved abaceeuacuasuadaseneus Desaneerswaseec ses 0 
Neighborhood facility rants: East Dayton neighbor- City of Dayton, Department of Human Resources... 450, 000 
Fan wm nrmrcrerernnmvcemren 0 | 
hood facility (total). 
model ae grants: 
WUD oc Sie ds wince don covebwendeeanteun City 7 Dern Ldvewas SaganeusaueeessSes esc liaau 2, 900, 000 
Planned VENGHONG 65 occ cedec veass dadavee ames exe OOicnidecenseuvoesedecssaue a leeduaceaewse 5, 200, 000 
bee NOW ches Ceceen alata Osea teas ee wie sean cau ewaet due acute vat cpa, 8, 100, 000 
Neighborhood development grants (including reha-....... | er sudderawscotsewsssasetees 1 §, 000, 000 
bilitation grants): Neighborhood development ment. 


rogram (total). 
Golde enforcement ibd der Middle Riverdale code en- ab ed paren, Department of Community Develop- # 1, 300, 
forcement program (total.) 


3 





1 This amount will all come from fiscal year 1973 budget, but it will be used if both the 3d and 4th years of NOP. 
2This amount represents the 3d year installment of a 3-year $3,790,271 grant. 
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TABLE IV.—COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS FOR WHICH FUNDING WAS EXPECTED WHICH WERE 
ELIMINATED BY THE FUND FREEZE ON JAN. 5, 1973 








Program/project Project operator Federal grant 
Open grants: 
Roth Community Park.................2000-- City of Dayton, Division of Parks................ $ 95,000 
Riverview swimming pool................--2 ee eeee Oeics suas ed eee es een leg 75, 000 
Burkham swimmingp ool.............-...2-.eeeee W022 o ci sucess chacceae ese ee sense veces 75, 000 
Fairlane Park... 22... eee eee cece ence cece cee WO oso oss Seskn Gvawavnssoiueenueuseagasls 23, 625 
NOUN aoa edocs wsoce wien anes Siecle Saws cdc uaa Swe hea oud eto ed Rome eues eel eeneauenaaease 268, 625 
Water and sewer grants: 
Northward waterline (Vandalla)............... Chiy af Dayton, Department of Water............. 750, 000 
Dayton-Liberty Rd. watertine. 22. BOL eee ce ccm e cece ence cence anercee 350, 000 
Southwest sewerline.......... 2.0.2.2... 2. eee eee ee OO iinb cect eavedenoosneeen seearcsoaneess 300, 000 
MOU oc 6 aon culm base c ak eed occ ccwscs brew aeneces ude suasiwacauad soar peasadeawanas 1, 400, 000 
Code enforcement grants: Five Oaks concentrated City of Dayton, Department of Community Devel- 666, 500 
enforcement program (total). opment, 








TABLE V.—AREA HOUSING PROJECTS EXPECTING FEDERAL SUPPORT NOW FROZEN 








Project or site Federal support Units 
McLin Village (Dayton)..2 22.2.2... c cece ee eee eens FHA subsidy............20... sn weweecoee 180 
‘oung Estates (Dayton). 0... ccc eee ce ee ee WOn cc cc case c en caccacecccncasccons 103 
MUG cccei nc nvbs Sense ue cee wasted’ ue vaca tanauce tvs ne cantOcwneesuusiae uokuede vous waasere ees 207 
BB ease Sowa da a cc wean ga ose ae aut ees s el Le a et ele Ceage 100 
VENGOUD iirc ewe Serve ves gael wot oouealy beuwanduaued BO ish Guizne has Sawocaneataceseeacion 162 
MUSMISDUIR S Ciiccicaucrecaecs deasaciaecdsskvemoanv aces acde@Ous sccvetdescec sec suceulecadevawe sue 160 
MON ei tades den ha eh os ete eee Os wav epee 0 x a ceciies oo eeecudaiwace 48 
Germantown...0.. 22.2... cece ecw cece cece ence ec ceces Public housing. ..................-.0-0005 §0 
West Carrollton... eee cee wee e cee cw eee n cc eee oe OO ssc sccctoasdsduoacedsvexecs axe 65 
Yellow Springs.......... 20... ccc cece ence ew cen w ec ce ce cocnee 10 in he ss ese de Sadoeseic 50 
TOUBE WINE corn cee cede eae Sew eac aa eee lve eal we Nevaar nate cde aa newedeeusaleancneauswees 1, 125 





OFFICE OF ECONOMIO OPPORTUNITY 


OBO is being dismantled and Federal support for local Community Action 
operations discontinued. 

There is no request for funds for the Office of Economic Opportunity for FY 
74. Rather, some segments of the OKO Program are being transferred to other 
agencies, Community Action operations, which have used the largest portion of 
the OEO Budget, becomes a “local option,” for which no categorical Federal 
funds will be available. 














Total funds, Number of = Total funds, 

fiscal year Number of rogram fiscal er 

Program/Federal agency and local operating agency 973 employees —_participants 974 

OEO: MOCAR oi ncincdsncccacbevcat eesdscceesssecese $1, 900, 000 200 75, 000 0 
VETERANS 


The Administration budget contained two provisions adverse to veterans. 

I. The first was the proposed “refinement” of the Veterans Disability Payment 
Schedule cutting it in some instances from a 90% level to a 40% level. This pro- 
posed cut of $3160 million would have been accomplished through a reduction in 
the actual payments made to disabled veterans, The administration proposal, for 


~ 
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example, would have reduced the payment for a vet who lost a leg at the hip 
from the current level of 80% of $275 per month to a proposed 40% rating and 
payment of $106 per month, a monthly loss of $169 for a single vet. Though this 
method of accomplishing the proposed $160 million veterans benefit cut has 
been “withdrawn” by the administration, the amount of the projected cut still 
remains with its method of accomplishment unclear, 

II, The second adverse budget cut affecting veterans relates to the Adminis- 
tration’s elimination of the budget for the Veteran’s Cost of Instruction provi- 
sion of the Higher Hducation Act, for which $25 million was made available 


’ {n FY 1978 but have been impounded. There is no FY 1974 budget request for this 


program whoge projected program level was $180 million in FY 1974 and subse- 
quent years. 

This budget cut has special relevance to Dayton (and all other Ohio cities) 
which goes to the very reason this law was enacted. Viet Nam veterans are not 
using their GI bill as extensively as World War II and Korea Vets did. One 
of the contributing factors to this low usage of the GI bill is that past GI 
bill benefits paid tuition directly to institutions, thus making it advantageous 
for both public and private universities and training institutes to attempt to work 
with veterans to help them utilize thelr GI bill rights. The current GI bill, 
however, simply provides a basic $220 per month payment to the GI, which {s 
supposed to cover all housing, tuition, and other costs. With tuition, cost of 
living, etc., being what it is, this in effect makes it impossible for the veteran 
to attend anything other than public tuition free institutions, Further, since © 
there is no assistance given to the institutions directly, most institutions do not 
have the financial resources to establish the counseling and special service pro- 
grams for veterans which are necessary if the veterans are to be able to fully 
utilize their GI Bill. - 

The Higher Hducation Act would have provided direct payments to institu- 
tions which increased their veteran enrollment by 10%. The act, which was 
passed last October is aimed at increasing the ability of returning GI’s to utilize 
their GI Bill by assisting the universities in deferring their education costs. 
The proposed payments to the institutions would have been $800 per veteran 
student, plus an additional $150 per veteran enrolled in remedial courses. 

The following table projects the potential revenue to the Dayton area uni- 
versities based on current enrollment. 





Total funds Totel fu 
fiscal year fisca reat 





| year 

Program/Federal agency Local operating agency  Student/veterans 973 fora 

High Education Act (veterans cost Area colleges and unie 3,125 (currenty enrolled 1 $937, $00 0 
erate ahi aly versities includin : In Aves univornitiesy 


f 
sity of Dayton, Wilber- 
force, Sinclair, Central 
State. 


1 The potential total fiscal year 1973 funds which have been empounded is based on @ very conservative estimate 
derived by multiplying the total number of student/veterans currently enrolled in area schools times a per pupil payment 
© the school of . Because of the President’s budget cuts and empound ments, these funds will not be available. 


EDUCATION 


Education funding levels will be cut $277 million. Title I of Blementary 
and Secondary Education Act (HSHA)—targeted on disadvantaged children—aid 
to Federally-impacted school districts, vocational education, and some other 
programs are to be “folded into” what the Administration calls Education Special 
Revenue Sharing (grant consolidation). Library Services aid is to be ended. Head 
Start will be somewhat increased. Follow Through will be phased out. 
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PROGRAMS ELIMINATED IN FISCAL YEAR 1974 











Total funds, Number of Total funds, 
fiscal ear Number of rogram fiscal year 
Program/Federal agency and local operating agency 973 employees participants 974 
hare bray resources) ef education.............6 $733, 000. 00 100 1,050 ........ Prpeners 
ear v4 bstorer 60, 000,00 ....--ceseee | 200,000 ......eeeceeee 
University of Dayton........-.-.-.00..-c0cs-c0ne 7, 000. 00 3 12,000 ......c00s2-2- 
sincale mmunity College. ....-... ce scnencccee 6,000, 00 icdsweiicvcasese ver cscacesenusveteuveccses 
if nents UF or ea ici ere eae 274, 000.00 .......-.-cc0e M00’ cccscccccececn 
inclair Conineclty' Goilege..-...-..-.-2-22-2-2.- 995,761.00 aa 717 a eR SR 
Natigns! petenes student loans/HEW: 622, 000. 00 1, 200 
Unieray of Miia een EAE Ree enone segsee 1, 200,00 
Sinclalt Ge mmualty College.....--ccccecececeeees 205, 842. 00 4 1 | eee 
bs ant State, i aeucuca neon uNalsaacecoueetwedessanes 368, 000.00 .............- 1G Soevesticnesne 
MOTSILY OF DAVNON soon co aaiss cusnes cocescccwcncwscauadeseeesececechwesacceceaseesceseeescaseescsseetseus 
Sinclair pet College. ..ccccecsescnccocsees Occ icacccswcecdescscuccecsecvesscesausescs = 
College wor aac: 484, 000. 00 600 sone: 
Universi CIT oR ecaeek OR ees. sans eues Vecdeeres ei ee aee 
Sinclair ommunity Gol eWsteseweseciesetece es 241, 957. 60 4 S04 occccsescecucs 
Assessment and aan Wee ite IN—HEW: Dayton 
Board of we ueation wedcdcsescewsedenswcoskasccosecse 1 O00. 08 eScseastcess - 200 cinasecevoncsc 
Ely te ace iN An i on iitéW Board of Baus” mgt Seessecnssaacunecacsnease aeande 
Adult basic educatlon/HEW: Board of education,.-.-.-.. 87,706.00 ....-.-.00000e ena a ee 
Library resources title II/HEW: Board of education...... 84,629.00 .........0... 3 NG 73h cceeacssscoees 
Tite Vi construction equipment: Wright: State University... 27,000.00 ..... cece cee G00 ccc cies sackees 
Total SORTKHZAHTESESEES VERSES HSESH VETO BAEESEE see 3, 622, 395. 00 Seasesseesevsosteanasen > lial hehe laebadieatatadehkstnys 
Programs organized Into revenue sharing: 
Career erslonmen nt/HEW: Board o éducation...... 240, 240.00 30 11; 620 soccesssccess 
Careers opportunities/HEW: Board of education..... 903, 44 assecascscccce §8  iscccccsseces 
Daytime center for giris/HEW: Board of education... 124, 864.04 400 Sedacuseese oie 
Enhanced education preparation: Board ofeducation. 26,014.86 1 1D Sccxsdeccuuees 
com anne home econom ies/HEW: Board of edu- 
Suseeuebe se tatveceenes Seseacesen decauee 60, 000. 00 17 625 .ccuiuccuweseeue 


Vocational - iabeenenenepomanennabebenpttes 1, §25, 105. 36 164 1, 450 Seeveacetonvas 
n n 

Board of educatio oe Peale As eisueeus Z 1, 916. 03 15 OA? ce ceseeeeee we 

Manpower development HEW: Board of education... 518, 636. 00 912 200: ccscccccccuess 
Vocational exploration experience and training/HEW: 

Board of education........-..-ccsccecancccencs 174, 042, 00 § $00 Sddebeweewases 

locational work study EW: Board of education.... 147 447.82 92 DD Saveusecavis ime 
ucationsl professional training/HEW: Miami 

valley Co NSOMIUM......-ncecccceccncces eecuwen Spey 00 180 200 csceussede aoe 

ederal Hew Univer of poe dr Board of education. 68 Oo, a seaasecoeuveane SPHSSHSHSSS|SHHSSTSEHRHSVAVBSLESOE en 

td of education. Qissaguceddes - ° 22. WOU cackecsescees 

School lunch program FA: Board of education...... 130,000.00 : Tie 30,000 coccc. oe. nee ; 





IBulk of arabes funds come from the Department of Defense. However these projects contain funds from numerous 


cea Cue 


AN INFORMAL RESOLUTION OBJECTING TO THE DECISION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
Unirep States To Drcgrasp FUNDS IN NEEDED AND NECESSARY HUMAN SERVICE 
8 ~ 


‘Whereas, The President’s budget, presented to the Congress on January 29, 
1978, increased requests for defense, and decreased requeets for funds for human 
service programs; and 

Whereas, The effect of the budget will be the reduction of the capacity of cities 
throughout the nation to meet human needs; and 


x 
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Whereas, The new budget will give to the cities greater decision making pow- 
ers, but fewer resources to carry out those decisions ; and 

Whereas, The Office of Economic Opportunity will be dissolved with no provi- 
sions for continuing the much needed Community Action Programs, with the 
result that the East, North and West Dayton Self-Help Centers and many Mont- 
gomery County Community Action Agency programs funded through private 
agencies, involving approximately 400 jobs, will have to be terminated by June 80 
this year; and 

Whereas, The moratorium on subsidized housing and site selection criteria 
will almost eliminate the ability of cities to construct new housing; and 

Whereas, The funds for Federal aid to education will be significantly decreased, 
with a disproportionate decrease in compensatory education program and Head 
Start services; and 

Whereas, The President’s Budget Message phases out the highly successful 
Emergency Pmployment Program and also phases out the Neighborhood Youth 
Corps, which provides year-round jobs for 168 of Dayton’s disadvantaged youths, 
and which employed 1,400 Dayton youths last summer; and 

Whereas, The Federal government, through the Congress, has recognized the 
need for providing a wide range of health services to protect the health and 
safety of the people, and provided financial support for many programs above and 
beyond that which municipalities can provide, the termination of such funding 
can, bring about a life-or-death situation for thousands of our citizens through 
ay of medical care, or failure to control communicable disease; now, therefore 

e it 
Resolved by the commission of the city of Dayton: 

1, That the Mayor and Members of the Commission of The City of Dayton 
hereby urge the President of the United States to take appropriate action to 
cancel the proposed budget changes which would decrease funds for the above- 
mentioned human service programs. 

2. That the Congress of the United States is urged to assure appropriations 
sufficient to maintain a level of funding sufficient to carry on these urgent pro- 
grams; that Congress assure an orderly transition to any new approaches to 
funding urban programs to avoid disruption in continuity of service to people; 
that Congress insure by appropriate legislation that the present revenue sharing 
program not be implemented at the expense of the present individual grant-in- 
aid urban programs. 

3. That any future additional revenue sharing programs will not replace pres- 
ently existing individual urban programs and will not reduce the level of funding 
now available to cities, but will increase the level of funding urgently needed 
to avoid the decay of the city. 

4. That a copy of this Resolution ve sent to the President of the United States, 
the Director of the United States Office of Management and Budget, and to all 
members of the Ohio Delegation to the United States Congress, and that the 
members of the Ohio Delegation to Congress be urged to spare no effort to achieve 
the purposes of this Resolution. 


Adopted by the Commission February 28, 1978. 
Don L. CRAWFoRD, 


Olerk of the Commission. 


Approved as to form and legality. 
JAMES BE). DRAKE, 


City Attorney. 
Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Crawford, for a very excellent 


statement. 
May I ask you about the Ohio Municipal League. Does this include 


the different municipalities in Ohio? What is the composition of the 


league ? ; 
Mr. Crawrorb. That is correct, Mr. Chairman, it does include the 
cities and villages of the State of Ohio and our participating member- 


ship is rather broad and inclusive. en 
Mr. Hawkins. Are the views that you presented today a reflection 


of the league or are they merely —— 
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Mr. Crawro the league’s posture and 
position. I do not have a formal statement from them but as I men- 
tioned earlier on Monday of last week the major cities in our State, as 
from the remainder of the region in which we are now located, met in 
Chicago with the Federal regional council people and on Thursday the 
smaller cities of the State met in Columbus with the same regional 
council people. The reaction there as well as a resolution that has not 
had an opportunity to be formalized by our board of directors bas 
received at least a perfunctory approval. All the participating munici- 
palities and the concern, the agony, the distress and the unhappiness 
LA what seems to be our lot is pretty universal in Ohio as well as 

ayton. : 

wr Hawkins. The reason _I ask was that really as far as Ohio is 
concerned we get very little support out of the State for these 
programs. 

r. CRAwWForD. Right. 

Mr. Hawxrns. I am wondering why this great vast difference be- 
tween grassroots public officials, those at the municipal level and those 
who somehow get up to—I don’t know what you say, Ohio level—but 
up to the congressional] level. ; 

Mr. Crawrorp. I am quite aware and very more than a little bit dis- 
tressed by the fact that you make, Mr. Chairman. Hopefully there is 
some turning the corner on this attitude at this point. 

Mr. Hawxrns. We better turn that corner real soon. 

Mr. Crawrorp. That is right. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Conyers, any questions? 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just want to share with you my appreciation of this statement. 
The only question I was going to raise was, where are your Federal 
representatives who have been discussed? Where are the as movers 
in and about Dayton and about the State? Where is the Governor? 
What do you intend to do about it, quite frankly? 

Mr. Crawrorp. Well, No. 1, the city of Dayton, frankly, and I am 
not too modest to suggest, is taking the lead and the Ohio Municipal 
League is attempting now—a little late albeit, but attempting very 
strongly to make its muscle and influence felt not only on our con- 
gressional delegation and our two Senators. I think it may be that the 
tradition of the State government in Ohio leaves more than a little 
bit to be desired in terms of the kinds of programs and issues that we 
are talking about here that sort of lull the municipal leadership into 
a sense of futility. Now really there seems to be much more oppor- 
tunity, much more likelihood of getting strong support and action 
from both the Governor’s office and from some of our other leaders on 
the national as well as the State scene. nF 

We might. in Dayton. be a victim of that. because onr Congressman 
happens to be one who has sort of stood on the right side of the fence 
on most such issues and we may have been guilty of not recognizing 
that one Congressman from Ohio is hardly enough to represent a right 
attitude and have not tried to influence the others as early and as 
strongly as we could, but we are about it now with all of the skill and 
drive and haste that we know how. 

-Mr. Convers. I have been impressed by the competence and the per- 
cention that you bring to both of your municipal jobs. It seems to me 
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that your — before this subcommittee is very important in a 
couple respects, First we have to begin to perceive the real nature of 
the problem; that is, not just those who are in the inner circle of the 
legiglative process but those who motivate those who are duly elected. 
Then we have to form a tactic. So when you say that you are late, I 
don’t want you to feel badly about it—we are all late. There should 
have been oversight on some of these programs that we were letting get 
slipped away. oe : 

I hear the chairman tell us that a billion dollars is going to be re- 
turned out of the emergency employment program when the unem- 
ployment rate in the black community of Detroit is 85 percent accord- 
ing to the New Detroit Committee evaluation, Now that is criminal 
and we should be exercising an Abas te responsibility instead of 
waiting for some administrative hat to tell us that we don’t need a bil- 
lion dollars worth of employment programs when we need it more than 
when we passed that program the first time. Then we have got to 
analyze where that failure is. 

I think that out of these committee hearings—and Detroit is honored 
to be the first city where these hearings will be brought—will emerge a 
new and sharper perception of the issue, because life and death is in- 
volved here as you pointed out so clearly, sir. What I see necessary is 
a reexamination of this whole program because it beyond OKO. 
It goes to all of the domestic programs that since the 1980’s we have 
been slowly building up to be tolerated and accepted in this country. 


' We now stand to have all of them emasculated and many of them out- 


ant eliminated in plain view of us. I think that this is as much a 
life anc death struggle as any we will see in our lifetime, so I am glad 
yor. caine before us. 
an cai Thank you, Mr, Congressman. 
ause. 

r. Hawxrns. I think Mr. Conyers expressed the feeling of the 
committee with respect to your testimony, Mr. Crawford. We cer- 
tainly appreciate it. I think your statement is well documented and 
certainly will be very valuable in the record of this committee. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Crawrorp. Thank you sir. : 
_ Mr, Hawsrns. I would like to just interrupt to introduce ‘a dis- 
tinguished guest, someone who obviously is very much concerned about 
this problem who is among us, State Representative Dave Holmes of 
the State of Michigan. 7 

Mr. Holmes. 

Applause.] 

_ Mr. Holmes, we are very glad to get this documentation concern- 
ing the Federal cutbacks that as I understand has been amassed from 
your work in the legislature and also the committee to which you be- 
long. This will be entered in the record in its entirety at this point. 

We certainly are pleased to have you with us today. We missed you 
this morning and when we got ready to introduce you we did not see 
you. We are very, very glad that you cared enough to come back. 

[The material referred to follows :] 
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FepveraL CUTBACKS AND THE EFFECT OX OUR COMMUNITY 
OPENING STATEMENT 


Mr. Chairman: First let me say as Chairman of the Michigan House of Repre- 
sentatives’ Committee on Social Services and Corrections, I am very apprecitative 
of this opportunity that you are giving us in our State to state the broad effects 
of the Nixon Administration’s cutbacks on former President Lyndon B. Johnson's 
“Great Society Programs.” This will have a far reaching effect on the citizens of 
this State. As to what citizens are saying, I am presenting to you a transcript 
of a hearing held by my committee in Detroit on February 21, 1973 for your 
review, I can give you a good example of these cutbacks by examining my legis- 
lative district where the sum total of approximately 50:‘milHon dollars has been 
spent over the past few years to break the chain of poverty, and it has gone a long 
way to this end. Yes, I know that any endeavor in this nature will have some 
fluws; however, one does not throw out a bushel of apples because one apple is 
rotten. These programs have ¢eerved to train nany people for gainful employment 
and other broad causes that never would have had this opportunity had it not 
been for said programs, I invite you and the present Federal Administration to 
examine them, and I am sure you will come up with the same conclusions, I 
estimate these cutbacks will cost our State another four or five million dollars 
up and above the estimated 660 million dollars Welfare has costed this year 
because of the extra lond caused by unemployment due to cutbacks, Anything 
that Congress will be able to do to head off the effects of these cutbacks would 
be greatly apprectated by those of us living in the State of Michigan. 

Thanks for your time; and if needed, I want your committee to feel free to call 
on my committee for any help or additional information. 


EFFECTS OF PRESIDENT Nixon’s RECENT CUTBACKS IN GREAT SOCIETY I’ROGRAMS 


The effects of President Richard Nixon's recent cutbacks in Great Society pro- 
grams on the state Socinl Services budget and their potential effect on the 
deprived citizens of the City of Detroit and the state will be probed at a public 
hearing Wednesday, February 21. 

State Representhtive David S. Holmes, Jr., Chairman of the House of Repre- 
sentatives Social Services and Corrections Committee, will conduct—the hearing 
in the City-County Building Detroit from 5 to 9 p.m. in the thirteenth floor 
auditorium, 

“We in Lansing are concerned as to what effect Nixon’s cutbacks will have 
here in Michigan,” Rep. Holmes said. ‘‘We are asking anyone with information 
relevant to this subject to come to the hearing and testify. Only by hearing the 
views of divergent groups of people can we intelligently evaluate the situation.” 


INTRODUOTOBY STATEMENT 


This Hearing is being brought to the City of Detroit by the House Social 
Services and Corrections Committee of which I am Chairman, authorized by the 
Speaker of the House, William Ryan, in order to focus attention to citizens’ 
ets and the effects of the Federal cutbacks—some of the reasons being as 
‘ollows : 

(1) The Nixon Aainintattation has devised a detailed plan which calls for 
complet dismantling of the OEO Program, affecting thousands of Detroit 
citizens. 

(2) This, in effect, is over $60 million of Federal funds annually, which comes 
into Detroit through two programs alone of the Great Society, 

(a) the MCHRD Program, and 
(b) the Model Cities Program. 

(8) All people of Detroit who work for these programs, either directly or 
indirectly through contractual programs, will be out of a job come July, 1978. 

(4) The Revenue Sharing funds which have been given to Detroit thus far is 
$35.8 million. To our knowledge none of it has been earmarked for either of 
these two programs. 

(5). The State of Michigan will receive $73.9 million in Revenue Sharing funds 
of which none has been earmarked for these cutbacks to date, a total of $221.7 
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million. This is not counting the special revenue sharing program of Social 
Services, which is $108 million. 

Our concern is that both the State of Michigan, through Governor Milliken, 
and the local administration, through the Mayor and Common Council, will start 
to thinking in terms of sharing some of the revenue sharing funds with citizens, 
especially the citizens participation component. It is our hope that the citizens 
will make their desires known at this time. 


COMMITTEE ON SocraAL SERVICES AND CORRECTIONS PUBLIO. HEARING ON PRESIDENT 
NIxon’s POVERTY PROGRAM 


Representative FERausOoN. I want to say hello to many friends that I see are 
here in the audience and to those who are concerned with what is about to 
happen in our city and especially to the people (out there). We’re here because 
we're interested. We're here to hear what you have to say and, from your recom- 
mendations and from your testimony as to what good the program has done in the 
City of Detroit, we will go back to Lansing and see what we can do to help you 
solve this problem and to prevent, if possible, President Nixon from cutting back 
and cutting out (the phases of this) program that are very crucial to this com- 
munity. Also we will fight for some of the LEhases in some of the programs which 
are most beneficial to the people of the City of Detroit. I will enjoy listening to 
you and am very happy to see you here today. Thank you very kindly. 

Representative HoLMeEs. Rep. Wolpe? 

Representative Wore. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As the Chairman indicated, 
I do represent Kalamazoo and that’s probably just a place on the map for many 
of you. We've had many of the same problems—we're experiencing them right 
now in terms of our programs and right now we're going to have a real crisis 
situation in Kalamazoo so that I’m interested in finding out the impact of the 
programs statewide in the hopes that we might be able to do something about 
it in Lansing. I might add that (I also have) the Urban Affairs Committee and a 
very similar set of hearings will be initiated very shortly to try to see the impact 
of the various proposals in the whole area of housing and urban development 
and a whole other range of urban programs that are going to be affected by the 
President’s moratorium and cutbacks. 

Representative Ho_Mes. This is another member of my staff, Mrs. Nelis Saund- 
ers, who many of you know, Are we ready to start, Madam Secretary? She will 
call the first name, the first one that she calls... Mr.—— 

SECRETARY. Mr. John Shynkar. 

Representative HoLMEs. I want you to bear with Tina. She is young and we're 
trying to break her into the political arena there in Lansing, so bear with her. 
We all have to learn. 

JOHN WILLIAM SHYNKAR. Mr. Chairman, may I introduce myself, Mr, Chair- 
man and members of the board. I am one of the people here from Detroit who 
wish to give testimony in regards to this bill. My name is John William Shynkar 
and I’m a retired service man of the air force and army and I believe that cutting 
back is harming the children in regards to their education. Cutting back, I think, 
does not give people food. In fact, you try to survive on a dollar a day when it 
comes to food and try to keep your children very decently, if that's possible, with- 
out clothes and try to keep our children on the very minute clothing allowance 
that they allow these people. 

How about the living conditions? Have you ever tried to fix your house or fix 
your apartment without paint, without brushes, without hammers, without nails? 
And all this reverts back to education, which in the schools should actually be 
teaching the children these things. Where do the children play after school. How 
come nothing is open to the children within these neighborhoods? Why aren't 
there gyms open for these children in these neighborhoods? Why are they con- 
stantly cutting back on everything that would help the people? It’s frustrating to 
them. It harms them because they go out and they try to buy things that they 
would need. 

Specifically speaking, there was a man killed on Jefferson for taking some meat 
because I guess he wanted to feed his family or himself—but on a dollar a day 
you can’t afford the luxury of meat. You can afford rice, though, and maybe that's 
good for some people. If they're in war and they can survive with just starch. 
What about simple luxuries like maybe a glass of wine at a meal, or something in 
regards to this? Or a beer? Well, that’s no good, that’s too relaxing, that’s no good 
for you. Go out and try to steal something and pawn it. Get dope on the street 
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because dope is easier to get if you’ve got a headache or you’re tense than to go 
out and buy some wine. And you can’t get any marijuana, that’s no good for you. 
Nixon’s going to cut that down because marijuana is no good for you. Go out and 
get some smack and shoot that up because that’s a little bit better for you. Then 
you don’t believe in anything, you'll lose everything, your mind and (then) you're 
a slave to the system and you've got to go out and steal to support a habit. So, 
therefore, if you get caught, we can lock you up and if we lock you up we can still 
fear. This is what looks to me like’s happening here. People that are working, if 
there are that many, or any in here now, if you can’t pay your taxes (why) would 
the state take your home. What’s the state going to do with the home? Who gets 
the money from the sale of that home once the state takes it? Maybe some friends 
of mine will go out and buy it. This seems to me like—Mr. Chairman? 

Representative Hotmes. You have a minute to complete. 

SHynxKar. Thank you. Well, in conclusion, I’d like to add that what good fs a 
government system set up by a dictator when this is supposed to be a system for 
the people, by the people, not by a dictator who would like to see things his way. 
How about things the way the people would like them? As I state, the children 
actually should come first. This is going to be their country someday, Or don’t we 
want the children educated? Why not bring these books up to date? It wasn’t just 
white people founded this nation. There were colored people, too. But they're not 
into history books, no, we can’t put those people in history books. That’s no good, 


~--We've got to brainwash them, Take it easy. but don’t get caught. 


SECRETARY. Mr, James Howard. 
JAMES ‘Howapgp. Mr. Chairman, committee members, I’m here on two behalves - 
today but I’m going to speak on just one. The one that irks me most is housing. 
We were informed by HUD last week that June 1—as public housing you all 


know is deteriorating and many will be cut off of public housing which we have 


bad (already). Some of the buildings have been closed down by the Board of 
Health and (if) the Nixon administration decided to cut off the (model city) 
fund for public housing in the inner city then we would have another deteriora- 
tion of property in urban renewal areas. So I'd like to bring that to your atten- 
tion, Thank you. 

SecRETARY. Geneva Clark, 

GENEVA CLARK, Mr. Chairman and the committee, I’m here to talk about the 
cutback. I feel that our representatives, not Republicans, not Democrats, but 
all of them—Somewhere in this revenue sharing look for some money to em- . 
ploy-our-yeuth in the summer, There won't be any summer program, You're talk- 
ing about crime? The crime rate is going to go. Of all the presidents that we 
have had, all of them have accepted the salary that was set aside for them and 
no more. President Nixon came into office, he raised his salary a hundred thou- 
sand dollars, I guess that much. Am I right, sir? And he collects—what?—two 
hundred thousand dollars and then he put a freeze of the working man (what he 
makes). So all I’m pleading with you-all to try and have money to have an NYC 
summer program because what you have had—what you haven’t had, you won’t 
miss. Thank you. 

Representative Hotes. I might say to my two colleagues that if you do have 
any questions that you wish to ask of the speakers, please feel free to do so. 

Secretary. Mr. George Atkins. 

George R. ATKINS. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, ladies and gentle- 
men, I think you’ll get enough testimony today concerning what federal poverty 
programs have meant to poor and minority people, so since the time is limited, 
I would prefer to spend my time pleading for those people who can’t do anything 
for themselves and those are the people who are employed in these federal pro- 
grams. I'll let other people talk about the good it’s done because I’m sure that 
many will. But I want to point out that we have taken people from all kinds 
of situations: welfare, all kinds of bad situations; maybe some of them were 
even prostitutes, who knows? These people in the past eight years under the 

ety’s program and even under the first part of the Nixon administra- 


tion have preven themselves capable of being outstanding citizens (with) good 


work records, and now they find themselves today facing total disaster while even 
one of the newer presidential programs, the EDA program’s going to take care of 
some people who just went to work last month. People who have devoted the years 
that these people have devoted—and I’m not talking about professionals who were 

red from other agencies—I'm talking about the paraprofessionals who 
have nowhere to go when the program closes. It is my humble opinion that the 
state and the city have a moral obligation, if not a legal obligation, to do some- 
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thing for these people. We can’t just say, “Well, the federal administration has 
wiped it out and there’s nothing we can do”. I don’t think that’s true. I think 
somewhere you can find the legislation that will make it possible to protect these 
people’s rights to continue to live the kind of life that they’ve been living since 
our government started the idea that it was worthwhile to work and earn a living 
in the poverty programs. Somewhere there are, I think, enough people with the 
kind of astute legal minds to take revenue sharing and turn ft around so that it 
benefits those same people in a meaningful way. Thank you. 

SEorRETARY,. Mr. Robert Preuss, 

Rosert C, Preuss, Mr. Chairman, committee members, I thank you for the 
opportunity to be able to speak to you today. I wear several hats. I'm an em- 
ployee of the Department of Social Service, but I'd lke to speak here today on 
behalf of the National Association of Social Workers; and I think our association 
has deep concern about these cutbacks, There are certain subtleties to these cut- 
backs that I don’t think are fully understood or fully appreciated. If I can talk 
on a couple of technical things, I’d like to talk about the Title Four monies and 
the cutbacks here. That the cutbacks aren't just related to OEO programs but 
really to all social service programs. I'd also like to (turn to) another technical 
term called the Mega Plan that our association is deeply concerned about, an 
administration plan known as the Mega Plan, that would like to make a flat sixty 
percent cutback in the social services. I just heard about people in OKO programs 
that wanted jobs and a likely place to go for jobs if OEO goes is to the Depart- 
ment of Social Service. However, the restrictions on Title Four monies really 
don’t open up any jobs within the Department of Social Service, but I think 
ultimately cut them back. Many of the social service programs of the Department 
of Social Service are required to run under previous federal guidelines (until) 
recent changes In the federal guidelines are no longer mandatory. And, under the 
Mega Plan of the Nixon administration, there’s a desire to make a sixty percent 
cutback in the Department of Social Service and all social service programs. So 
that in Wayne County you have approximately 3,300 employees in the Department 
of Social Service. Of them, about 850 are in the pure service programs, so that in 
the direct service programs such as child care, adoption, foster care and so forth 
you have approximately 850 positions now and you do a sixty percent cutback, you 
don’t open up any jobs for the people who are in OEO programs, You just put 
more people out on the street fighting for the few jobs that may or may not be 
there. And I think that there’s sort of an oky-pinocky deal going on with this 
revenue sharing. That what you do is make a lot of people fight for less money. 
If you’re having cutbacks in OEO and cutbacks in the Department of Social 
Service and then you talk about this great revenue sharing money, you're talking 
about people who have (had) once a dollar fighting for twenty-five cents. So any- 
al I think, that has hope in finding great things in revenue sharing I think has a 

alse hope. 

I think we have to, not only look at the OKO programs, but what's happening 
to Title Four monies. To be even more specific, there were purchase-of-service 
contracts that were developed within the Department of Social Service and I 
believe there were like 20 million dollars of new funds that were to go into service 
programs. Under the new federal guideline restrictions, you’ve got 20 million 
dollars of new money no longer being able to come into this area. So, not only 
do you have to talk about the cutbacks In terms of what we're losing, but also 
what we're potentially losing in revenue. 

Question. Could I ask you to clarify the Mega Plan? 

Preuss. O.K., the Nixon administration has, according to the information to my 
association, decided to make a flat sixty percent cutback in all social service pro- 
grams. What the Mega Pian, in effect says, is that the federal government is only 
responsible for income maintenance prograins. It’s only responsible for the ADC 
check, only responsible for the old age check and so forth. So they do have other 
programs like foster care, child care and other things that are called service 
programs; and if you cut back these programs, then you’re making serious cut-- 
backs. For example, child care: a lot of people are kept off ADC because they’re 
getting a child care payment. But when you make a major cutback in these pro- 
grams, you're in effect putting people on assistance rather than keeping them 
off assistance. I don’t know how much more specific you want me to get. 

Representative Hotmrs. Let me ask a question if I might, sir. You made refer- 
ence to the revenue sharing. Now, as you know, being a social worker, that there 
were some special revenue sharing monies—108 million dollars—coming into the 
state under social service. Are you talking about that money or are you referring 
to the general revenue sharing? 
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Preuss. I think we have to talk about both. Because I think if you total out the 


amount of money in the programs that are being phased out and the amount of . 


new money coining in, the amount of new money coming in is a lot less than the 
total of all the programs being phased out. Plus, there are some interesting things 
in terms of these special revenue sharing funds, The guidelines are written so 
t.gitly and so impossible that it is our information that money won't be able to 
be uxed because there'll be so many strings and so many impossible short-term 
guideline requirements that you have to have a report in by such-and-such a date 
or you lose your funds—so that part of the effort is to put the money there but to 
write the guidelines so tightly that you can’t really use the money. 

Representative Fercuson. What you're actually saying is the fact that with 
revenue sharing funds coming into the State of Michigan the people who are 
confronted with phased-out programs, cut-back programs, will not benefit from 
this money at all. 

Preuss, Very few of them, In my personal view, very few will be able to benefit 
fiom them. 

Representative FERGUSON, ... Unless something happens. 

Preuss. Yes, from what they were going to have to rewrite the federal guide- 
lines so that it’s possible to make use of the promised money, The carrot on the 
stick is a mighty small carrot and the stick jumps up pretty fast. 

Repre-entative Hotmes. Thank you, Mr. Bussy, are you ready to testify? 

MAYNARD Bussy. Yes, I am, Mr. Chairman. I’m glad, Mr. Chairman and fellow 
members, representatives from the various communities—I have just five minutes 
to say what I have to say. We have that much time in Washington to say what 
we're supposed to say. We were up in Washington and we looked all over for 
our congressinen and we asked them, what were they going to do. They hadn't 
decided that they were going to do anything yet, But they were going to get 
together. Fortunately for us, we had some congressmen from other districts that 
say they were out there testifying as we are today and saying what they will try 
to do. We want to hear from our congressmen, our mayor and our governor from 
our area here. We are pleased that we are able to come down here today and have 
some interested representatives from the State of Michigan come down here and 
hear what we have to say, 80 (we know we have) somebody behind us in Lansing. 
There’s one thing that I didn’t hear the person say here from the Bureau of Social 
Services and I’m glad we have one of those representatives here. Concerned and 
wanting to tell what their plight really is out there. All of these people—s00 peo- 


“yle— that have (got to) be laid off model cities if there is a cutback—and there 


are other OEO agencies are going to thrust back into the community to get on 
ADC, welfare and other social services programs, This gentleman just stated 
here that they don’t have enough help over there to do the job that needs doing 
now—supposed to be doing. So I’m trying to find out, where the hell are we going 
to get help. 

So, therefore. I am assuming that Mr. Richard Milhous Nixon will throw us all 


~ back out onto the streets to get ripped off. You can’t get your head hopped up 


enough to know which (house) to rip off. So I’m saying, that total Representative, 
Robert Griffin, in Washington, says, “Now you know we aren’t going to have any 
money because all our people over here are going to be poor”. So therefore not only 


are you going to have the rich going out in Grosse Pointe. You're going fo have us _ 


going out there. Because we have been (ripped and ripped) so there’s no more 

that can happen to us. Now we are here to serve notice that this revenue shar- 

ing—I don’t know who’s going to get the revenue—because I don’t think that 

we're going to be able to share very much of it. So this revenue sharing, we are 

here to serve notice on whoever it jives, excuse my English, that we want a part 

a that revenue sharing, brothers and sisters, and we want it to go in the right 
rection. 

We're going to forget about the (stocks) right now. We're going to forget about 
the rats because they’re going to be hungry, too, and we're going to have nothing 
for them there in the garbage can. We're going to keep some people working down 
here if we can divert some of that money in that direction, keen OEO like it is, 
but take some of the cash load off the Bureau of Social Aid. We're going to serve 
notice on the powers that be in Lansing, the powers that be down here, that be- 
fore you set your priorities, remember we are in your priorities. And we ain’t 
going to stand for you to bypass us. We are not saying that you’re going to take the 
fight to Washington. We're going to have it down here. Well, my five minutes is 
up. I have much more to say. But, you know, the world wasn’t created in a day. 

Secretary. Mr. Manatee Smith. 
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MANATEE SmirH. Mr. Chairman, constituents, all of them here in the hall today, 
I know we've got a lot of problems in front of us and it’s going to take us, along 
with you, to try to make every possible effort to solve them. They’re not going to 
be easy, and I think all of us are becoming. aware now that they’re not going tu 
be easy. We've been hearing about it through model cities and, in fact, I refer 
there (largely) in the last year and a quarter. And we are going to be, from the 
model cities end of it, hurt, a little later, just like some of the programs are now 
about to be hurt. I know we are here to try to do what we can to save all this hurt. 
In other words, I think I speak with all the rest of those in model cities against 
any cuts in our social programs. I don’t think we need them; nobody has offered 
anything in the place of them. Usually if you’re going to make a cut on anything, 
you usually want to offer something in its place, I haven’t seen anything coming 
forward to offer us anything in the place of the possible cuts that we may have. 

While the administration hasn’t precisely said what that cut it, we are now 
looking forward to it, and I think we can only do that and try to plan for the 
inevitable. It seems to me that a few years ago the administration had decided 
that ciztizen participation was the thing that we had and needed and should 
explore, and they put it on an experimental basis. Well, as far as I’m concerned, 
I think our (voiced) opinion (and that) of hundreds and thousands and prob- 
ably millions of others throughout the country is that citizen participation is 
here to stay. I don’t think it should go away and I, for one, will forever fight that 
it does not go away. And for that reason, I don’t think our social programs should 
be hurt or taken away unless there’s a reasonable replacement for them. And, as I 
say, I don’t see that coming. 

So what I think (is) that we have begun to reach the crossroads; I think we've 
reached the crossroad where we have to begin to make hard decisions, decisions 
that are going to help all those who need that help in the past and continue to 
need that help now and will need that help in the future. And, in trying to make 
that decision, I think we have to consider which way do we go, when do we go, 
how do we go and who do we go with? Well, to the first part, I would say that 
we're going to go straight ahead. Citizen participation, as I say, I believe is here 
to stay. The government said that you should have a decision In what goes on in 
your neighborhood. You should know better what should you want and why you 
want it. Therefore you have a chance to do that, to get that in the model cities 
program, and that’s what we are working at. I don’t think that that decision 
from the people should be taken away. I think that should be explored and 
enhanced. So I think we should go straight ahead. I also think, when we ask, 
“When do we go?”, I think we should start right now. I don’t think we should 
wait because there is no time to wait. We find that many of the things we try to 
do is overnight nearly snatched out from under us by some bureaucratic move 
that we take for days and months and we can’t undo. We find ourselves rencting 
instead of acting. 

And, how do we go? We go together. There's no other way to do it. We in 
model cities and other programs, we sure have thought about going our merry 
way and realizing our own problems from time to time, but we have never really 
gotten together the way I think we all should and I think others recognize that, 
too. I think we have to stop and take a hard look at that. Reconsider what we 
nre doing, where we are at, and let’s go together. Because what. affects one now 
has its way of catching up with the other one a little later. So we have to go 
together. We either do it that way or we're eventually going to die seperately. 
And I think we have to give consideration to, who do we go with. Well, that's 
not the easiest thing to answer, but I think we can say that we have to go with 
those who are willing to put forth that effort. I know we can‘t all go and do 
everything at the same time, because there has to be some sort of a leadership 
to take everybody somewhere. If we're going to get there successfully. But I do 
know we can’t do it emotionally. Ofttimes when things happen and we don't like 
them, we do lead off with our hearts and our emotions. We do not get very far, 
hecause while we are going off in our emotions, somebody cuts the rug out from 
under us and we are left having to go back to the bargaining table and having 
to go back and negotiate after everything has been practically folded up and ther 
(there) we are, again, reacting. 

So I know that we're going to have the place that we have to go (to) and who 
do we go with is going to be with those local agencies, those local and state agen- 
cies who’re responsible for the money and the revenue that’s coming in here. We, 
as organizations, are going to have to get together and decide that we are going 
to be a part of that money and that revenue that’s coming in here, that we're 
going to share in them, that we're going to have some decision-making in them, 
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and we're going to have to do that together. And we cannot do it with just us 
alone, we must do it with those local government and those state government 
there. And when we do it, I think we can get together and get to print a program 
that, whatever happens to us, whether it be through the OE program, the model 
cities program, it wouldn’t matter, we are together if we are going to be able to 
survive. And I think that that’s what’s going to happen. 

SEoRETARY. Dr. Albert Wheeler. 

Apert ‘H. WHEELER. Mr, Chairman, members of the committee, I’m Dr. Albert 
Wheeler. I happen to live in Ann Arbor and I mention that because we've got the 
same problems out in that small town as we have in this big town. I work for 
the Catholic Archdiocese of Detroit. Iam director of the Department of Christian 
Service and that embraces six counties, including these three populous counties 
of Wayne, Macomb and Oakland. In this department—I mention this because it 
will show our interest—we're responsible for the major social issues in our s8o- 
clety and how we deal with them as a church and with the community. This 
includes areas like human relations, community affairs, youth, senior citizens, 
housing, ete. In this capacity, we have been involved with a number of programs 
here in Detroit and in the several counties. Those that deal with model cities, 
headstart, foster grandparents, preschool training, a number of others. I would 
suggest to you today just picking up some last-minute data with the NYC pro- 
gram as it would affect this immediate area. This summer, there will be about 
22,000 youths without jobs, if money is not made available to do the work that 
was done last year. 18,500 of those will be in the City of Detroit, the rest in the 
rest of the five counties around us. There are about 22,000 kids enrolled in the in- 
city NYC program, which is the drop-out prevention program, and there are about 
600 currently enrolled in the programs in NYO for those kids that have dropped 
out. The model cities has indicated to your their own problem and so bas MCHRd 
or they will. Now it seems to me that this is going to impose a number of critical 
situations on this city and upon the rest of the state. Now, what’s happening 
with this business, is that with the cutoff and the impounding of federal funds, 
there is an overall reduction of all funds that are going to be made available 
to local communities, That means there’s going to be less money coming into the 
communities from the federal area. 

The second important issue is that the decision as to how that money's going 
to be made is going to be left up to elected officials at the state and the local 
level, That means in Lansing the Legislature and the Governor are going to make 
some decisions; and in the City of Detroit and the other cities, the mayors and 
the council. Now, these programs were created, and it ought to be understood, 
these Great Society programs were created because local governments and state 
governments had refused to respond to the needs of poor people, the poor people 
and black people. And when you're poor and you're black or brown, you’re power- 
less and so that’s why these things were created. Now we're in the situation of 
reverting back again on the excuse that most of these programs have so much 
waste in them. Of course they have waste in them, but every program that the 
city or the state or the federal government runs has waste in it. When there’s 
waste in the military budget, they don’t cut out the military—they just get a new 
contract. And money's wasted in the military. And we're dealing with people. 
We're dealing with poor people and powerless people. And it seems to me that the 
government, the elected officials have a responsibility to see that the people have 
a right to freedom and dignity and the pursuit of happiness in this country. With 
revenue sharing, general or specialized, the problem we're going to have is the 
same old one of the powerless competing with the powerful for a smaller slice 
of ple that comes to the state and to the community. It’s not going to be social 
programs for the senior citizens and the youth; and drug abuse and housing and 
so forth—it’s going to be the affluent and the power structure fighting for money 
for transportation, ecology, pollution and all of those things. We've got social 
pollution and that’s what we need to deal with. O.k., I don’t have a lot of time 
and I just want to say, I don’t want to come up here and talk about problems, 

Oh, there’s one problem, though, and that is, by the federal guideline, it was 
built into most of these programs some kind of citizen involvement and decisid&- 
making. As I see the revenue programs coming through, and special revenue may 
not be enacted until ’'74, become effective until then, but the federal programs did 
build in some mechanism for citizens to have some voice and some control. Now 
we’re being deprived of that kind of power, as weak as it was. So what we're going 
to have is inferior education; we’re going to have excessively high unemployment 
in an area that’s already two or three times the national level. There’s going to be 
nv alternative programs that we know of, and it’s going to be a critical summer 
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and a fall and a winter, especially where you've got all of this police tension in 
this community and the people of Detroit are being asked to bail out a school sys- 
tem that the people of the state got into the trouble that it’s in, and you compound 
all of these problems on the people in these communities, we're going to have 
discontent and tenston, and there’s going to be no end to it. 

I would like to suggest a couple of very positive things. Number one is, that 
we utilize all of the power that we have to get to our congressional representa- 
tives, the senators and the representatives, and tell them what this problem 
is here; and we're going to try to mobilize some people to get to them and I hope 
the rest of us do that, to put some pressure on them. Our representatives come 
up for election again very shortly, in a couple of years. All right, let’s make 
a squeeze on them. They owe us something. I think we've got to get the 
Congress to act, but at this level I would urge that you representing the 
State Legislature here today will take it as a responsibility of yours te see 
that there are going to be guidelines in the State of Michigan about the 
use of these revenue sharings to insure that the monies go to the poor people and 
to the problems that they have; and that there will be built in some kind of de- 
vice that the communities to be served have to have some voice. And I would say 
the same thing should be true in our local communities and in the cities and in 
the City of Detroit—that the people have to have a voice in how those revenue 
sharing monies are spent. Thank you very much. 

SEcRETARY. Mrs, Carole Sweeney. 

Carots B. Sweeney. It’s kind of full today, full of anger. The kind of anger 
you feel when you see your work of eight years being washed down the drain. 
Not work you got paid for, but work you just volunteered to do to make your 
community better. The Constitution of the United States has a part in it that says 
“nrovide for the general welfare”, and Mr. Nixon seems to have forgotten that 
part. He's talking about the cuts from the national welfare rights organization 
and in particular some of the cuts besides the cuts that affect us personally in our 
budget. Cuts that have gone unnoticed, the increase in food stamp prices and at 
the same time the increase in food prices, so that most of us can no longer have 
meat every day, once a day. The cuts in legal aid, where most of the inroads that 
were made with the Department of Social Services were done with the help of 
legal aid. The workers could no longer tell us, with an attorney sitting there, that 
these are the rules, becnuse the attorney would say, “No, they aren't, and we're 
going to aue you if you don’t do better”. Legal aid’s going to be cut now. Things 
are going to change. The way it’s affected us is, our children are now reverting 
to games and it’s happening all over the nation. We can’t take them to the Frosty 
Treat as often. We can’t find as many outlets for their energy, so they’re reverting 
to games. The adults are beginning to withdraw, there’s less spirit, less people 
willing to help each other. Those are some of the things we're trying to change, 

When President Nixon cuts the budget for ADC, and he’s—and remove the 
blind and the aged and disabled, the other categorical aids from ADC because, 
in particular, I think he’s ready to come down on ADC. He forgets that most of 
the people we see in ADC are children. And when this country is judged, if it's 
judged by the way it treats its children and its old people, we'll go down in 
history. Thank you. 

SECRETARY. Mra. Al'ce Lyte. 

Avice Lyte. Mr. Chairman and other Representatives, talking about being 
disturbed, I’m greatly disturbed now because as I sit and look at revenne-sharing 
and the amount that it’s going to play with the poor and, as the young lady sald 
before me, our children, and especially where we're talking about the mental 
health picture, and these kind of things, and the way the President feels with his 
dictatorial power, that he is going to cut and he has forgotten, really, our pri- 
orities. And I'm just wondering—we have become very frustrated in the com- 


munity. Where do we go from here? What do we do? And T would like to know | 


from our legislators, what do they want us to do asa people? And as a com- 
munity? To get across to the administration that these things cannot be done. 
Now they’re going to talk about a rebellion. It won’t be a black and white 
rebellion this time, This is going to be people against the society, as they stand. 
This is a serious thing. When we think about 6ur young people and our senior 
citizens. I don’t have to worry about me, hecause whether I'm making or not 
mking, it just doesn’t matter anyway. But I’ve got to worry about those young 
kids and I’ve got to worry about thoze persons who are living on limited incomes 
and even with the social security, the way it is, and the food stamns being eut 
and the people being deprived of just meat and bread and a decent p'ace to live— 
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and I'd like to know from the legislators, what can we, as a people do to sort of 
get revenue sharing where it should be? So they’re going to take my tax dollar 
and your tax dollars, and then they’re going to do what they want to with them. 
What do we do? And that’s all I have to say. 

Representative Hotmes. The other two legislators here can speak for them- 
selves, but I think I’d like to give you a fair answer. You're doing all right. Any- 
time you can put 10,000 people in Washington to talk to your representatives 
there, and this doesn't look like such a bad crowd here—Just keep talking. They’ll 
get the message. 

SEcRETARY. Mr. Nimrod Carney. 

Representative Houmes. I might say, while he’s coming up, that if you wish to 
testify, please get a card up here and fill Jt out. We're here to hear what you have 
to say. Go ahead, I’m sorry. 

NIMROD R. Carney. Mr. Chairman, members of the cominittee, when I read that 
notice about testifying, I really didn’t take it as it really is coming out. There's 
been so many wonderful things here sald tonight about the problems that people 
who are in poverty, who have been out of the mainstream, and then they’re 
beginning maybe to get into the mainstream again, and then now they're going 
to be pushed out back to the banks. People who have spent whatever little things 
they were able to achieve. And I'm talking, at this instant, as the president of 
Local 1642. I’m talking about some 800 people who are employed. I‘m talking 
about people who do not have any legal place to go. I’m talking about a country 
that increases its national budget five billions of dollars and cuts the social 
sources four and a half billion dollars. I’m talking about a country that eays one 
thing and gives another. You know, there are many people who want to talk here. 
But I personally have more faith in the local and the state government because 
you are the people that we have to go to first. You are the people who we should 
go to for the first and take care of the local situation. Then we go to the national 
situation. But I tell you that we are going to have continuous mass meetings of 
all kinds of coalition organizations until this thing is done. 

It’s a disservice, possibly, to talk to the hundreds of community people who do 
not work for either organization or any social organization but just volunteer 
their services. And that is the thing that really is appalling. It has brought people 
back into the mainstream of life who had, kind of, lived their lives, you know, 
kind of discarded (them) ; and now the community organizations and things that 
the people have been brought into because of the model netghborhood center, be- 
cause of MOHRd. Now ... where are they going now? They’re going to go to the 
old folks’ home and die. I would urge this committee to do whatever is necessary 
to call upon the labor unions for support if you need it, and I’m sure that you, 
as people who are elected to the Legislature, like to call on the unions once in a 
while. We support you. And I would dare say that those individuals who are 
sitting on this rostrum today have been the individuals that the unions have sup- 
ported in the past without question, because you have produced, especially the 
gentleman who is the Chairman. There’s nothing that the union will not do to 
help the situation and, like Sister Lyte said before, you tell us what to do and 
we will do it. Now, we need organization, we got that, too—we ledrned a lHttle 
thing about organization, you know, from the model cities and from MOHR4d, And 
then they cut off the damn funds so we couldn't have that organization any- 
more. We have Self-determination. That’s what the concept of the program is, 
self-determination, yes sir. When we had this self-determination and people were 
going out and organizing black clubs and organizing community groups and 
things of that sort and then they say, “Hey, hey, hey, no”, and then they cut off 
our funds and they’ve been cutting it off and cutting it off and cutting it off until 
the time now, they’re-going to cut the whole thing out. 

Secretary. Mrs. Anna McDonald. 

Anna C, MoDonatp. Like the sister who spoke before the gentleman who 
spoke, I’m kind of full, too. And I’m here today wearing many hats. I’m con- 
cerned about the senior citizens who won’t have anyplace to go, who won’t have 
people to look out for them. Pretty soon I’ll probably be a senior if I keep on 
living—and what's going to happen to them. I’m concerned about children be- 
cause I work for model cities, I’m an administrator, and children calling in now, 
asking, what’s going to happen to them for jobs this summer and what kind of an- 
swer can I give them? It makes you feel very good when a child gets his payday 
and holds his head up and tells you, “I bought these shoes with money that I made 
myself”. What are they going to say to us next summer? “I have to knock some- 
body in the head”, this is what they'll say, you know, and they'll be justifiably 
right, in a way. Because we have given them the right and privilege to earn 
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money for themselves and they can spend it on themselves and then all of a sud- 
den we're going to take all of this away from them. 

I’m here also as the President of the Career Opportunity Council for the Board 
of Education. We have 208 women, prraprofessionals who are going to school full- 
time trying to learn to be teachers. What’s going to happen to them? School's 
going to close in March if you don’t do something about it. We certainly can’t 
do anything about it. The schools are going to close in March and these women 
will be without work, without anything. They'll have to fall back on welfare, 
if at all possible. When you go into the schools these days, you see these women 
in the classrooms teaching right along with the teachers, that is, in those class- 
rooms where the teachers will allow them to do so, They’re qualified, all right, but 
then they’re competing with teachers, you see. 

I’m here because I’m a Target Area One resident and a model neighborhood 
resident. I’m also a victim of urban renewal. So I have to be here. I’m concerned 
with everything and I follow with the gentleman there and I want to know, 
what can we do and what are you going to do and are you going to have any more 
meetings to help us? We don’t need you fo tell us how to organize, we're hip to 
that. We can do that overnight and the government did use us as a people ina 
way because they had us surveying each other and asking questions, They had us 
doing planning for free. We planned the whole layout of the City of Detroit for 
nothing. Now that they’ve got all the plans that they need, and they know where 
Tom, Dick and Harry live, they have completely destroyed the black community 
because we, as a people, have learned or are learning to get along together. So 
this is not news, you know, we want integration. When we wanted Integration, 
we couldn’t get it, you see, So rather than have the masses of people and us poor 
people knowing what's happening and being independent and self-reliant, then 
we're going to destroy where you live and the way to do that is to put you out 
by your land, and you go find yourself someplace to stay. They’re supposed to do 
it but they don’t do it. You go find your own self someplace to stay, When we pay 
our taxes, it’s not black dollars or white dollars, they’re all green dollars, and 
when they get together, they all look the same. What’s going to happen to us, 
that’s what I want to know. 

Representative Ho_MEs, Now, let me try to answer your question. Of course 
I know you know the answer. This is the whole thing (shot) unless we get some 
of that 221 million dollars from revenue sharing that’s coming into the state. 
We can take these back to Lansing, if we can convince the Governor and the 
House and the Senate that some of that 221 million dollars of revenue sharing 
needs to go to the people. 

SEcRETARY. Mr. Martin Singleton. 

MarRTIN SINGLETON. I’m just a concerned citizen and I’d like to say that a lot 
of our tax dollars went to tear down Vietnam, billions of dollars of our money. 
Now, billions of dollars of our money are going to build back up Vietnain, and 
Nixon is talking about cutting budgets? Today my mother came hope and she 
bought some hot dogs. She said, “You know how much these hot dogs cost? A 
dollar and ten cents a pound.” (Before) you start cutting into budgets, you better 
start cutting into some other budgets. 

SecreTary. Mrs. Lois Williams. 

Lois WILLIAMS. Representative Holmes, distinguished platform, Mr. Maynard 
Bussy—TI don’t think he‘s on your staff. I’m so happy that you have come down 
this afternoon to hear and help us in our struggle, because we are here, we will 
be here; with these federal programs, some of us have gone to college, some of 
us have gone to school, and we are educated in every way. So I don't see how 
they can put us out on the streets, because all of my children are grown, and cin 
you see me sitting around home? No, I will be in Lansing, Washington, every- 
where. And if you think NAG hada group... 

Representative Hotes. Lois, will you say that again. I want them to hear that 
loud and clear. ; 

WitiiaMs. I said that, the state, the national and local, think NAG carried a 
group to Washington, but, if we get out of work, we certainly will carry a group 
there, So, I don’t feel sad because we’re not going to stop here, just like I said. 
We're too sophisticated, we have learnt how to bargain. we have learnt every- 
thing, and we'll (work with) you state representatives. We know where you Are. 
So all we want you to do is just to hear us and take it to the proper people. But 
I do feel a little—that we’re not represented, but maybe they will get here a liftle 
later. Our congressmen: So maybe we will start with fhe state and then we will 
get to them later, because we get out, we go to the poll, and we vote for all of 
you-all, We put you there to repregent us, where we can't get there, so now we 
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are waiting for them to come to us like you brought your committee, and we'll 
be ready to set the fire to them. And I want to thank you again. 

Secretary. Mr. Larry Nevels. 

LARRY NEVEL8. My name is Larry Nevels. I’m director of UNICOM, which is 
a community organization In the northwest section of Detroit. I’ve been upset 
for some time in regards to the budget cuts or the budget introduced to Congress 
in the 20th of January by Tricky-Dick Nixon. In the budget for 1973 and ’74 is 
an increase of nine billion dollars, notwithstanding the fact that the budget 
allows 81.1 billion dollars to be spent for the direct military expenditures, a jump 
of 4.7 billion dollars or a six percent increase in the defense budget, which is call- 
ing for submarines instead of medicare, which is calling for tanks as opposed to 


‘ playgrounds, which {fs calling for nuclear missile weapons as opposed to housing. 


On the 20th of January, when the budget message was delivered, in my opinion, 
oe have been the beginning of a national movement to impeach President 
Nixon. 

SECRETARY. Reverend Norman Thomas. 

NorMAN 2, THomas. Chairman Holmes, committee, I’m here to represent the 
Metropolitan Detroit Welfare Reform Coalition, a group of citizens made up of 
welfare recipients, welfare employees union, citizens all over the metropolitan 
aren who are concerned about welfare reform, We see the cut in the budget as a 
direct attack on welfare recipients. As just outlined by Larry Nevels, the budget 
was increased for military but was cut in education, cut in health, was cut in 
housing, was cut in welfare and any type of social program: OKO, model cities, 
legal services for the poor. We see this asa direct attack on the poor. 

In his inaugural address, President Nixon said, “Ask not what your country 
ean do for you but what you can do for yourself.” That’s all right if you're Presi- 
dent and that’s all right if you’re making a lot of money, that’s all right if you’re 
well off. But for many of us in this kind of a complicated society, we know that 
the federal government has to take an active role in social problems, And we're 
pledging to you the support of the Welfare Reform Coalition, the hundreds of 
people that we have protesting this budget cut. We also are asking you to make 
your pressure felt in our stace government, especially among those Republicans 
who supported President Nixon. We also urge you to get on a person like Senator 
Griffin, who has supported the President all the way down the line, And to think 
that these are men who are responsible for the future of this country, who have 
political roles and responsibilities, makes us feel very, very sad, very depressed 
and gives us the desire to really fight harder and show them who really is run- 
ning this country. We hope that we can be part of those people that are really 
running this country. Thank you. " 

_ Secrerary. Mr. Ronald Walker. 

RONALD WALKER. Mr. Chairman, committee, I’m here to represent the schools 
(because) educational-wise the students and the faculty. I work with the Board 
of Education, and I wonder, what’s going to happen to them? You cut their money 
off, put the kids on the street, in the summertime things are going to be rough. 
Now, you think things are bad? They’re just beginning. These kids don’t even 
have a chance here, I work in the schools and try to help because I work with 
them and I enjoy working with them, I have two of my own and they’re grown 
up, too. The most important thing is, what’s going to happen to them? If you 
people don’t act now, there’s nothing we can do. But each and every parent here— 
I know that over 90 percent of us have kids—so it’s our job, your job, the Legis- 
lature, the Senate, everybody, to push and see what they can do, Now, talk— 
anybody can sit up and talk—but we want action. Thank you, sir, - 

SEoRETARY. Mrs. Alice Hines. 

ALIcE Hines, First of all, I would like to say, good afternoon to our distin- 
guished panel. I would also like to (compliment) our state reps that felt that 
there was a need for them to hear our side of this situation, I want to thank 
Mr. Bussey for making the trip to Washington yesterday to really let them know 
how we felt. But, I am sad today, not only for myself, but for our community, 
our city, our county, our state and for poor people in general whether you be 
black or white, because once again we are faced with the bell, When the program 
came into being, they called it “the War on Poverty.” Well, that war has not 
been won, but they tell us that the war in Vietnam has been won. And when I 
see television and see all the prisoners of war that are coming back, one thing 
runs through my mind, that most of them was cowards. And they (filed) claims. 
And those claims cost a lot of money. Vietnam has cost us a lot of money, tax- 
payers’ money. I think the basic mistake that poor people make is, when it comes 
down to the government, they think in terms of a man standing tall in striped 
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pants and a tall hat with stars on it. But I think you better stop thinking like 
that, because the people that you elect owe you something. These representatives 
here are saying that, “We want to hear from you. What is it that we can do?” 
It’s too bad that our congressmen weren't nowhere around to be found when 
Mr. Bussey was there. And I’m talking about two in general, because they should 
have a feeling for us and a concern. They should be here too. Because we have 
a right. You know, I think the day is over when we elect people—and I’m talking 
about the President and his administration, our congressmen, our senators, our 
governor, our mayor—that tell us that they’re going to take away something they 
are relieved of. 

I will admit that OEO couldn't reach everybody, but it had reached people. It 
had reached them by power. And, you know, it’s a sad day when you live ina 
society where people that come to you for help and serve, and they are too proud 
to even show up at a meeting Ike here today. But they can get on the telephone 
and call you on your job and say, “Mrs. Hines, where you go? Mrs. Williams, 
where are you going? Mr. Butler, where are you going? And many, many more, 
where are you going. Tell them how we feel.” Well, I felt that they should have 
been here today and I felt that a lot of people that are working on these jobs 
should be here today. And you know what, I’m going to make another statement 
and a lot of people might hate me for it, but maybe if Nixon closed these doors 
for three weeks and let some of us that came along on these jobs find out what 
it’s all about all over again, then we would have a new fight to learn. As I said, 
it’s a sad day when the same people that you walk into their center for service. 
that was in no condition before they got their jobs and now they’ve got two 
complaints, they’re looking down their nose. And I think that should be over 
because we all here, are here to struggle. 

And you're talking about crime. I want to refer to the statement that ‘Prose- 
cuting Attorney Caheler made. He sent all people to jail, no probation, no parole, 
end you know what I think? You talk about taking a program away lke this, 
when you walk in the store, and meat in the last week has gone from twenty to 
thirty to forty cents a pound, higher than it was week before last. If you’re going 
to turn another people out in the streets, and more that don’t have anywhere to 
turn but to welfare, and you continue to cut welfare services, well, somebody is 
insane, and I don’t know who it is. Because we got a problem today, we got a 
problem living, And we're talking about drug problems, we've got so many 
returnees from Vietnam that has been (program) killed and they don’t know 
nothing but drugs. And you're going to turn them out here, loose, with no pro- 
grams for them? Now, what are we talking about? We're living in a city with 
no hope. The poverty program was just like the Good Ship Hope. We've gota 
disease and it hasn’t been served. Thank you. 

SEcRETARY. Mrs. Eleanor Betts. 

ELEANOR Betts. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, fellow co-workers 
and other community members, I’m Eleanor Betts. I’m ‘a member of mode! cities, 
I’m their representative for Region Five and also a delegate member of the 


national organization. I’d like to tell you, for your information, last week the , 


national organization met in Houston, Texas. Our cry is the ery around the 
nation. Around the nation, people sit and ponder, “What can we do to save our 
programs?” They feel that Mr. Nixon, in cutting the program, has not stopped 
the war on poverty but he’s started a war on society. He claims he’s ended an 
unjust war in Vietnam and declared a war in America on poor people. The 
people that met at this conference decided to do one thing. They say the key 
word is to unite. They say, we are the people of the United States and we are the 
government. It is up to us to demand of our representatives to support a full 
funding for all social programs. I represent Area D-1 of model cities. We had a 
meeting at Mr. Kelly’s on Sunday. We had another white marathon. We wrote to 
our state and local government and to the national government. We're urging 
you to stand with Region Five of the national organization and report. Let’s start 
the letters writing. I talked to one of my collegues today. So our people out in 
the community, though not here today because a lot of them didn’t get the word, 
are with us and we support you who come out and support us. And we ask you ta 
keep the letters going in and let’s stand together, because united we stand, divided 


we fall. 


SECRETARY. Mr. Stuart House. 

Stuart House. Good evening. I’m glad to see that many people turned out 
today. My name is Stuart House and I’m representing Congressman John Con- 
yers, I hadn’t necessarily planned to say anything, but to listen and convey to the 
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Congressman what the people are saying here... I hadn’t necessarily planned 

to say anything, but I felt obligated to make it a point of record that Congressman 

Conyers and our Washington staff has been working very long hours trying to 

: 1 which originates with the President, which was directed 

last November. All of this was predictable, but what was not predictable was that 

the President would try to move in the kind of Tricky Dick manner he would. 

I suppose that was predictable, too, but what I'm saying is that, if I can read 

from an article in the Washington Post, it says that the memorandum which was 

reported in the newspapers indicates that the President wanted to make a swift 

: and successful dismemberment of the Office of Economie Opportunity by June 380, 

before there Js time for congressional opposition to gather and develop a legis- 
lative counterstrategy. 

The second point I want to make is another quote. That is from Representative 
Conyers, who says that the disclosure of that memo dramatizes the fact that 
what is at stake in the impending fight to save OKO is nothing less than the sur- 
vival of Congress as a coequal branch of government. What the President of the 
United States is trying to do is, not only disenfranchise the people, but disen- 
franchise your representatives. And finally I would like to quote the Reverend 
Jesse Jackson, who says that, if lobbying is not effective, he recommends direct 
action, including marching in the streets again, which seems to be absolutely 
necessary. Thank you. 

SEcRETARY. Mrs. Loretta Webb. 

Loretra Wess. Mr. Chairman and State Representatives, I find it easy to say 
that I’m Loretta and I could probably say where I’m from. I don’t know that that’s 
so significant, in view of the fact that this is not an individual agency problem 
or a person’s problem or one group’s problem; but it’s an issue, in my opinion, 
that’s one that ought to be the concern of all people. I certainly agree with the 
previous speaker but I’m inclined to think about 1974—revenue sharing as being 
significant in 1974 and maybe it might just be another one of Tricky Dick's fraud 
mechanisms, I’m inclined to think that we should not wait, as I heard one speaker 
say, until we have lost our jobs, until we have lost the MCHRD program, until 
we have lost NYC work program, the urban renewal, and then move on the issue. 
I’m inclined to think that now is the time to move on it, support the state repre- 
sentatives, and, if need be, do as New York did and stage a march on Washington 
before this happens, not wait until 1974, when we may or may not get revenue 
sharing and, if we do, it goes into the local government and the mayor decides, 
“Well, I’m going to give some more money to STRESS, because we need a bigger 
STRBHSS department,” or “I’m going to give some more money to the police de- 
partment, because we need this” or the DPW or increase the firemen’s salary and 

-——--that sort of thing: I-don’t think we ought to wait until 1074. Nixon certainly has 
not waited. His whole plan has not even been accepted by the Congress and al- 
ready it’s being iraplemented. We’re going to wait until 1974? I would urge the 
state representatives to give us their support. I also strongly agree with the young 
woman that spoke about letter-writing and hopefully that some coalition can be 
formed or there will be some mass demonstrations. And I thii.k that’s what it’s 
going to take. Far better to see mass demonstration in Washington marching 
than to see a long, hot summer in Detroit with 18,000 kids walking the street. ~ 

SEcRETARY. Mrs, Faustina Knoll. 

FaustTINnA R. KNOLL. I usually get stage-frightened when I have to talk toa 
group of people and I kind of feel that way right now. I did want to express the 
concerns that I have, many of which have already been mentioned; but perhaps 
to extend another dimension for another group of people that I haven’t yet heard 
anybody specifically relate to that are very close to my home. They’re not only 
the poor and the people that are the recipients of mary of our human services, but 
also the lapinos. The lapinos that are frequently forgotten in this community and, 
through some few efforts, but meaningful efforts, have begun to be recognized, for 
services are finally being provided for (them). We appreciate this but we need a 
heck of a lot more. Now, I comment here on two things tonjght. 

I hear a push for revenue sharing and I hear a lot of €oncern being expressed 
for the monies that are being withdrawn from the federal level. At this point, I 
don’t feel sufficiently knowledgeable about what revenue sharing is going to be 
like—I’ve heard about two kinds of revenue sharing, a general and a special, and 
I gathered that it’s money that is coming to the cities or to local communities 
with no sort of guidelines being developed in the federal guidelines, which they 
need. That it’s up to local authorities to develop priorities. I have a lot of feelings 
about social services, medical services, have not necessarily been one of the top 

r priorities. In terms of lapinos, it has really taken the federal government in the 
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past that want to begin to initiate a priority and consequently we have been able 
to get a few programs going, and, in the Staté-ef Michigan, very few. But it's 
meaningful and it’s significant and, of course, the total—the reason for them is to 
elevate the standard of living and to get meaningful services into the community. 
If revenue sharing does come to pass, I would urge all of you to take into con- 
sideration the needs of the Spanish-speaking, the priorities that have already 
been developed by the federal government, and I urge you to try to implement this. 

Another very specific area that I just want to say one word about ix the 
comprehensive community mental health programs. They're very critical, they're 
very essential and they’re very necessary, and I urge you to give us full support in 
the continued development of the local community mental health centers, Thank 
you very much. 

SecreTary. Mr. Felix Matlock. 

-FeLIx R, MATLOcK. Chairman Holmes, members of the committee, ladies and 
gentlemen, I’m extremely sorry that Congressman Diggs couldn't inake it today. 
We can agsure you that our office is extremely busy on this problem. But those of 
us who came into the program only a few days ago or a few yenrs ago want to 
let you know that these programs are more or less or partially organized. In 
Couneliman’ Diggs office in 1964, 1965, 1966, 1967, we worked hard and long on 
these programs. What happened, one brother asked. We should ask you that, 
what happened? Because you are the ones who have reaped the benefits of thexe 
programs, and I can assure you that we will be right in there fighting today and 
tomorrow and in years to come just as we have in the past. If there has been any. 
misunderstanding whatsoever, I will get in touch with Washington tonight and 
I will do everything I can to straighten it out. 

I would like to close with this particular thought: I'd like to say this for Mat- 
lock, not for Congressman Diggs and not necessarily for the people of the United 
States or Detroit. No one could be more in favor of MCHRd and all those pro- 
grams than I, because most of the folk who work in these programs are my per- 
sonal friends. So I am partially touched when I think of many of the persons 
who I knew ten years ago without education, who were able, through this pro- 
gram, these programs, to get education and to get a degree and to buy homes, to 
become a real responsible citizen, if I didn’t say any more about the program, if I 
dtdn’t think any more than that about the program, that is really worth some- 
thing. And Matlock as an individual, not only as an employee of Congressman 
Diggs, I will be right there fighting with you just as I have in the past. Thani 
you. 

Secretary. Mr. James Oliver. 

Representative Homes. The Chair is going to break precedent in here. I'm 
going to break precedent in here and allow the Director of MCHR«d to have as 
much time as he wants, because he is the one that’s directing our program here, 
and I feel it’s only courteous to you, Mr. Oliver, so take your time and tell us 
what’s happening. ; 

James M. Oxiver. Thank you very much, Chairman Holmes, Members of the 
committee, ladies and gentlemen in the auditorium here today, I’m very happy 
to be able to talk to you this afternoon, because this is one of the burning fssues 
that certainly has been on my heart since we've been here in this prograin. I 
want to talk to you from several perspectives. One, in terms of what the program 
ig all about and what possibly will be happening to the MCHRd program, and 
we'll try to bring in some other things as they relate to model cities and the City 
of Detroit. The major thing, of course, is that the dastardly act that’s being per- 
petrated on our social services programs across the United States now by the 
administration are acts which will have serious implications and will certainly 
fall heaviest on the persons who can least afford to have these kind of things fall 


‘on them. To give you an idea of exactly what I’m talking about, we've made kind 


of an analysis of what has happened in the MCHRd program, and it’ll give you 
7 oe of succinct indication of just what has happened and what will be happen- 
ng to us. 

You know, of course, that the poverty programs across the United States and 
the model cities programs are programs that were initiated primarily for the 
purpose of helping poor persons to “pull themselves up by their bootstraps.” We 
also know, of course, that the criticism that has been hurled at the programs by 
the administration and the reason which is the one that’s on the surface for 
wanting to cut them back is the fact that they believe that the programs have 
not been successful and they cannot demonstrate that any numbers of people _ 
have been brought out of poverty. But I wish to call to the attention of this 
committee the fact that the act is designated the Economic Opportunity Act. 
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Anti-poverty was the name that was given to that particular portion, but if you 
look at it in terms of economie opportunity, we can see immediately the impact 
that the Economic Opportunity Act has had, not only on the lives of persons who 
are working directly for the program, but also on the lives of many people who 
are receiving the benefits of the persons who are working in the program. Let 
me just cite one thing specifically from a statistic of our staff. That statistic is 
that 480—we have a total staff of 827 at present—and 480 of those persons were, 
before coming to MCLIRd und before being hired by MCHRgd, either unemployed 
or they were unskilled or they were on welfare. Now the question, of course, is, 
what’s going to happen to this level of staff in the event that those—that some- 
thing happens to this program? 

Let me give you another bit of statistics which I think is kind of relevant for 
you to have in the files of this committee. We have 1,053 children who are sup- 
ported by the persons who are working in this program. We know that the City 
of Detroit will lose from this program approximately $10,045,000 in wages just 
for the MCHR4d staff alone. The city will lose $4,500,000 from delegate agencies, 
agencies that we fund. The city will lose $4,155,000 in the wages from NYC, and 
this group of people who I'm talking about now are paying into the federal 
coffers in federal income tax $2,500,000; and they’re paying into the state coffers 
$554,000; and they're paying into the city coffers $124,000. Not only are they 
doing that, but at present they’re also paying into social security at the rate of 
$1,248,000 a year. So, if you take that as an economic impact on this community 
alone, and then we begin looking at the fact that the persons who are presently 
working in the MCHRd program—we haven‘t done the same analysis with the 
model cities, we’re hoping to get on with them in order to come up with this type 
of analysis for this honorable body as well as others in the city and others in the 
state—but if you take the fact that this is the amount of money that’s being 
paid into the taxes of this city and of the state and certainly of this nation, and 
we ask ourselves one simple question: What will happen with 827 employees if 
they have to be laid off?—and that thing becomes a very real potential—we find 
that if they are to go on unemployment compensation for just 34 weeks, a little 
more than six months, that state or the city would have to pay, I believe (at) 
$81 a month per employee, $2,277,000—and that’s money that’s being paid out 
rather than money that’s being paid into the support of this community. And 
then what happens after one year, in the event or after the six months or after 
the little better than six months, in the event that the persons then have to go on 
welfare, we computed that we have 177 single parents in the MCHR4d program 
and then what we did, was to try to compute that on the welfare grant of ADC 
for 177 parents at $310 a month; and if we had the welfare that the state had to 
support them for a matter of one year, the state would have to pay out $3,076,000. 
So here we begin to see that over five million dollars are going to be‘paid out in 
order to support a staff that is now contributing and earning at the rate of pretty 
close to 18-19 million dollars in the city, so we begin seeing that the program’s 
really going to hit hard into the economy of the country and of this city. 

In addition to this, the other thing that we found is that at this point the city 
is putting in $1,076,000 into the support of the program, and we’re receiving from 
a variety of sources, a variety of agencies and organizations, income contribution 
at the rate of $2,077,000, so what we have done, in attempting to come up with 
kind of an idea of, can this city or other jurisdictions support our program out 
of revenue sharing dollars, and we know that the estimate is pretty cluse to 
38 million dollars per year, just the figures that we have given you, which just 
deals with payroll alone and does not deal with the 40 or 50 million dollars that 
is in the two combined programs, model cities and MOCHRd, if we deal just with 
staff at MOHRd and the payroll of the model cities program and not talking in 
model cities about their delegate agencies or their contracts, we’ll come up witha 
figure of 10 million dollars that’s going to be extracted out of this community in 
the event that something happens to that staff and if we find that there’s 28 
million dollars or 88 million dollars that’s coming into general revenue sharing, 
in the expectation that 38 million dollars is going to be reduced by 10 million 
dollars in order to support these kind of programs then become somewhat of a 
pipe dream, in our estimation. So, that will kind of give you a thumbnail analysis 
of what is happening with the staff of MCHRd and how they will be impacted 
on by this program. - 

One other very significant point which will give you an indication of how good 
the chances are of persons seeking employment who are working in the MOHRd 
program: we currently have 303 of our staff members who are over 46, which is 
an indication that they will have a little more difficult time finding work. And 
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then, as I indicated, that staff of the four hundred-and-some-odd persons who 
came off of unemployed public assistance, unskilled occupations, and their 
chances of finding work in a community, as you yourself see it, Chairman Holmes, 
in a community where the unemployment is tremendously high—ten percent is a 
conservative figure that is given for the inner city, but we know that figure is 
much higher than that—and we find that these people are hardest hit by the 
situation and their chances of trying to secure employment will be pretty much 
nil. 
I also just want to give you an idea of some of the services that will be missing 
in the event that the program goes down. I don’t want to dwell on the majority 
of them but I just want to highlight one specific area, and that is the area of 
deferred health services. The target areas that we serve are equal to 27.2 square 
iniles of the city and they are in the center of the City of Detroit. We have in this 
target area 405,000 people, 77 percent who are non-white, lapinos, indians, but 
primarily blacks. But we do have also in this target area a white population of 
pretty close to twenty-three percent, but we have an older white population. We 
don’t have within that inner city as many young families, white families, as we 
have (in) the outer fringes of it. But we also have concentrated within this 27.7 
mile 62 percent of all black people who are over age 65. So they’re the persons, 
also, whom we are serving. We also found that the population density within our 
target areas is much higher than the population density in the other areas, There 
is a low rate of home ownership, and the incidence of small use reflects a rela- 
tively high density in the area—we have 14,621 persons per square mile, as com- 
pared with 9,884 persons per square mile in the balance of the city. We know 
very definitely that statistics indicate that density and poor housing and crime 
then increases the whole question of health problems, So let me turn then to let 
you know what has happened as a result of the MCHRd health program in our 
target areas. 

The first thing, of course, is that our multi-service neighborhood centers, which 
are the heart of our poverty program and represent what we call the one-stop 
center, where persons who live within the target areas can come to a center that’s 
in close proximity to where they live and receive either direct services there or 
be referred directly to a service, this then cuts down on the necessity of poor 
persons wandering around with a day, two days, of social services within the 
community, and seeking services which they need. But let me just talk for a 
moment about the whole health component as I just began to mention to you. 

In 1965, when the MCHRd opened its first medical clinic, the state of medical 
care in Detroit as it related to our target areas was pretty much very poor. At 
that time, none of the presently-funded programs existed: medicare, medicaid, 
model cities, etc. The only place that provided care for the poor was the emergency 
room or the outpatient room of Detroit General Hospital. The hospital was, and 
is today, grossly overcrowded. In the outpatient department, no one was seen in 
under four hours waiting time. Often patients may have come and would not have 
been seen for as much as a day. I’m going to put a point there, because a situation 
came to my attention today which really kind of drastically points out the value 
of the health services. We had an individual, a man who came into one of our 
health centers this morning and, before he could be served, he passed out. We 
rushed to him, our medical people rushed to him, and he had no pulse, he had no 
respiration or whatever else the indices of his illness are, he had mucus in this 
throat and he was, for all intents and purposes, pretty much on the road to dying. 
Fortunately one of our nurses administered mouth-to-mouth resuscitation, then 
administered some other kind of resuscitation to him, drew the mucus out of his” 
mouth, and they were able—literally—to save that man’s life. They then were 
able to get him into emergency care, the emergency ambulance, and took him 
directly to the hospital. 

What would have happened if he would have had to travel from his home to 
Detroit General Hospital? What would have happened if he would have collapsed 
on the bus or in a car? If there had not been the medical personnel there who 
would have known what to have done in order to have saved his life; but the fact 
that the neighborhood centers were there, and he could walk into that neighbor- 
hood center as ill as he was and collapse in that neighborhood center and receive 
immediate attention, that very fact itself undoubtedly saved that man’s life. 

In 1966, then, we conducted a brief survey of patients coming for treatment to 
find out where they had_gone before and why they were coming to our MCHRd 
clinics. Almost all stated that they had gone to Detroit General Hospital, but 
they only went there when they were desperate or when they had a very serious 
‘liness and they could afford—or, not afford, but they had no other alternative but 
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to sit there and wait for medical service. The mother of a baby who had become ill 
about 5:00 in the evening, for instance, estimated that it would take her an hour 
to go by bus to Detroit General Hospital, including twenty minutes waiting before 
the bus came. She coutd not expect to leave the hospital until after midnight and 





-the-buses-to her-neighborhood would not be operating. Since it was snowing and 
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the temperature below zero, and there was no one to look after her other children, 
she just could not seek medical treatment, except at our clinic, which was located 
close to her home. That was an actual situation of a person who came to our 
center. 

Then in the first year of operation, in 1966, the MCHRad clinics handled 50,000 
visits from 20,000 people, about 100,000 services in the form of laboratory tests, 
prescriptions, examinations were provided, and a great majority of those persons 
served would not have sought medical advice had not the MCHRd clinics been 
located in that area. And this can be replicated with the model cities clinics also 
and with the Conference for Neighborhood Health Services clinic also. Over the 
years, with the new government funding program, particularly medicare and 
medicaid, then the rate of service in our centers diminished to some extent but 
not so great, because at present the three MOHRd clinics serve about 30,000 
people, who make 60,000 visits to those centers a year, which is consistent with 
the doctors’ norms. The doctors say a person should have some kind of medical 
c two years and we have 30,000 people who come twice a year to 
our medical clinics. The population is served in order, in this order, is again 
~pretty close to that of 100,000. 

Now, what else have the MCHRd clinics done as we see it? We looked in the 
1970 census. In the 1961 and 1970 census, we came out with some pretty startling 
facts. Taking into consideration that we have a higher population density within 
the inner city target areas that we are talking about, and we have worse housing 
conditions, and we have a higher incidence of crime, you would assume then that 
the medical statistics for venereal disease, for tuberculosis, for rheumatic fever, 
would be much higher in the MCHRd target area, but this is not the case, and I 
want to cite that for you at this point in time. The incidence of tuberculosis 
decreased between 1961 and 1970 about 42 percent in both the city and the target 
area, 80 something had to impact at a greater percentage in those target areas in 
order for us to be able to maintain the same rate of percentage decrease in the 
targét areas and we are certainly aware of the fact that our health centers were 
there, and they were a contributory factor. The question also of the drop in 
rheumatic fever, it decreased by 79 percent in both the city as a whole and in 
our target area. One figure that is kind of significant is the fact that measles, the 
incidence of measles, decreased by 90 percent in the city but it decreased by 93 
percent in our target area. The incidence of venereal disease has increased 
nationally across the nation, and between 1961 and 1970, it rose 53 percent in 
the City of Dertoit; but it increased by 17 percent only within those target 
areas. The cases of whooping cough decreased by 70 percent in our target areas 
and only by 58 percent in the city as a whole. 

Now, we're saying that services certainly are services that are needed, we’re 
not saying that the job is done, because the other information that we have cer- 
tainly indicates that the highest number of persons who still have tuberculosis 
are located within our target area and the highest percentage of persons who 
still have rheumatic fever are still in our target area. The infant mortality rate 
is still higher within our target area, which indicates to us that, would it not be 
for the services that are being rendered there, that we would have a pretty 
serious epidemic proportion of health problems within those target areas. Now, 
we just highlighted for you and for your committee and for those who are here 


a few of the concrete services that are being provided by the MCHRd and the 


model cities and the Conference of Youth Health Services program. 

These are others, the ancillary benefits of this whole democratic process of citi- 
zen participation, which is a cornerstone of the anti-poverty program. What will 
happen with that, if that goes down the drain? For the first time in the history 


_of this country, the poverty program came along followed by model cities and 


others, which said that persons who are poor and who are recipients of services 
should be a part of the decision-making process, which then impacted on their 
lives. But what will happen with that, since there are no provisions in the reve- 
nue sharing for citizen participation? Since there are no provisions, as a matter 
of fact, no concrete provisions, rather, in the revenue sharing (to) the adherence 
to the ‘Civil Rights Act of 1964, what also is going to nappen to the gains that 
were made in that regard? 
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So, what we're really saying is that it is emphatic that two things need to hap- 
pen and certainly we’re very happy that your committee is entertaining the pos- 
sibility of what can happen with revenue sharing, should our efforts fail to 
intiuence the Congress to offset and override some of the President’s efforts. 
What we're really saying is that we need to continue the kind of services that are 
being provided at this particular point in time in this city and across the state 
through the community action programs and certainly also through the model 
cities program. But, in addition to that, if revenue sharing then becomes a way 
of life for the country and certainly for the State of Michigan and the City of 
Detroit, then we also need to insure that there are civil rights provisions spelled 
out so that the gains which were made by the minorities and by women across this 
country certainly will not be lost. 

T just want to kind of close with a few other things, that kind of lay on your 
heart, and that is that, as I said, that the innovation that the poverty program 
represents in terms of poor people sitting down with decisionmakers from the 
private sector and from the governmental sector is, in fact, within the best inter- 
ests of the whole democratic process of this country, and what it really says, and 
says to the poor people, is “We believe in you. We think you should be an integral 
part of what’s going on.” If we permit this whole experiment, this whole effort 
of the last eight to nine years, to go by the wayside, then heaven only knows 
what’s going to happen when the poor people finally wake up to the fact that 
perhaps they’ve been put into a trick bag all over again and that the government 
is now backing away from this committment to them as citizens of this country 
and it’s only concerned about those persons who are able to provide X number of 
dollars into the coffers of this country. We know that Howard Phillips, and I 
think, as I said before, that we should go right into the face of the argument that’s 
being proposed by the admiinistration—we know, of course, that Howard Phillips, 
the new acting director of the Office of Economic Opportunity, has said that 
OEO was a Marxist concept. As a matter of fact, the reason for saying this, that 
it’s a Marxist concept, is that he says “PEP sets poor people aside.” Well, nothing 
sets poor people aside more than the fact that they don’t have any money and they 
can see that the cars and the food and all the other attrapments of affluence in 
our society. Nothing sets them aside more than that. It would seem to me that 
Mr. Howard Phillips is not really cut in the tradition of the American way of life, 
which says that all people are supposed to be created equal and are supposed to 
have an opportunity to fulfill whatever potential they have in this country. And I 
think that we have to go right into the face_of that argument and really begin to 
refute the groundless and the rational kinds of efforts on the part of the persons 
like Mr. Howard Phillips to undermine the program that has been of such infinite 
value and infinite worth to the poor people of this country. And thank you very 
much. 

Representative Ho_MEs. Mr. Oliver, there’s a couple of questions that the com- 
mittee wants (to ask). Representative Ferguson? 

Representative FErauson. Thank you, Chairman Holmes, Mr. Oliver, I would 
like to request a copy of your speech, if possible, and I’m sure that the committee 
would like to have a copy, also. 

OLIVER. We will see that you get it. We are doing a lot of statistical things, and 
we'll see that you get a copy of this one and, as we continue to refine it, we'll see 
that you get a copy of the refinements. 

Representative Ferauson. Thank you, because you have information there that 
(may be very) valuable to us. In other words, it’s in black and white and it’s a 
weapon that we can use. 

Representative HoLmMEs. Representative Wolpe? 

Representative WoLrE. My question was going to be the same. I'd like very much 
to get a copy of that. 

OLIvER. We will certainly see that you get one. 

Representative HoLMEs. I have one question I might ask. I see records there for 
the City of Detroit, that you received 18.3 million dollars in revenue sharing in 
1/8/73, 17.5. Has any of this money been earmarked for MCHRd? 

OLIvER. No, none of that has been earmarked for MCHR4d. The rational for this 
was that the President—and this is the game that has happened—the President 
tricked everybody. He tricked the mayors and the governors and he tricked the 
poor people. 

Representative Ho_mes. Let me ask the following question, then. I see also 
that the state received 73.9 million. Has the state OEO said any of this money 
will come into the City of Detroit? 
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OLIVER. They have not said any of it would come into the City of Detroit. The 
state OEO is working with the CAP directors acruss the state to try to work out 
some alternative plan. It’s an alternative plan to tap into the revenue sharing of 
the state. But one thing that I did want to say, in reference to revenue sharing, 
and I heard someone suy when I came in that they have heard about two forms 
of it. The general revenue sharing, that was the lure, for those of you who are 
fishermen, and that was what was put out there in the water to the governors 
and mayors, and what was said to them by the administration and in Hawaii last 
year at the National League of Cities, was “if you help us to pass this revenue 
sharing bill, we’re going to give you some money that you can do anything with, 
no strings attached.” But then they told them. “We're not going to touch your 
federal programs, though. Your federal programs are going to come under a spe- 
cial provision.” That’s special revenue sharing. That’s the reason why general 
revenue sharing across this state has already been allocated. But then, a couple 
of weeks ago, January 20, to be exact, the President came out with his budget. 
He made no provisions in that budget for special revenue sharing until 1974, so 
what he was really saying to the states and to the cities, “You’re going to have 
to fund model cities and community action programs, if you want them to go, out 
of monies that you have already committed elsewhere.” Now, that’s the kind of 
trick that the administration has put governors and mayors into, because fhey 
had assumed that the programs that we're talking about now were going to be 
protected. They even had a phrase called “hold harmless.” You hold those pro- 
grains harmless. You don’t touch them. They’ll be funded at the same level. But, 
as tricky as he is, he did come back and propose this budget. He said, “Now if 
you want to fund those programs, you fund them yourself and you fund them out 
of general revenue sharing, cause there ain’t no special revenue sharing until 
July 1, 1974.” And that’s why we're in the kind of box we're in at this point in 
time. Thank you very much and I’m very happy to have been here. 

SECRETARY. Mr. Arthur Bowman. 

Representative Ho_mes. I want to extend the same courtesy to Arthur Bow- 
man. Attorney Arthur Bowman happens to be Director of our Neighborhood 
Legal Service, so, Arthur, tell us about it. 

ARTHUR M. BowMAN. Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the committee, 
fellow citizens of our town. I really came, Mr. Chairman, to—like you—receive 
enlightenment. And I think after Jim Oliver’s beautiful speech that I really 
should just say “Amen” and sit down. I also was impressed by Mr. Bussy, who 
happens to be Chairman of the Board of Directors of Neighborhood Legal Serv- 
ices; and by Mrs. Hines, who happens to be a very eminent staff member of that 
organization. But I couldn’t help but think of some of the things that have hap- 
pened over the last few years as a result of the existence of Neighborhood Legal 
Services. I think we sometimes think, “Well, this is an organization basically of 
lawyers. If the organization goes out of existence, they’ll go into private practice, 
get rich and forget the whole problem.” And perhaps that would happen to some 
of the lawyers. But I can’t help but look at this thing from the perspective of the 
people I’ve been involved with. ; 

Last year, Mr. Chairman, we helped 27,000 people in the County of Wayne 
with legal problems of one sort or the other. Last year, Mr. Chairman, our social 
service unit was involved one way or the other with approximately 40,000 addi- 
tional people, who were given advice or some type of social service. I think that 
ordinarily, when we think about the law field, we don’t see that as being part of 
a social service function. As a matter of fact, when OKO itself was created, there 
was no legal division in 1964. It was an amendment of a year later that they 
began to recognize that one of the problems of poverty, in addition to not having 
money, is that you need a lawyer to effectively, efficiently act as an advocate to 
express your position. The poor see the law as the policeman that gives them a 
ticket, “that nasty cop that gave me a ticket.” The poor see the law as the bailiff 
that seeks their furniture out or takes there television set when it’s partly paid 
for. The poor see the law as the prosecuting attorney who thinks that everybody 
ought to be given mandatory jail sentences. Unfortunately, that kind of thinking 
has to be opposed by people who are trained in law. 

Mr. Chairman, I was thinking as I sat here that Mrs. Avis Holmes was our 
first plaintiff when we challenged model cities on the question of citizen par- 
ticipation, and I’m glad to say we won that case, because today model cities has 
a very effective citizen governing board, that sits in and makes the important 
decisions along with the model cities agency. Mr. Chairman, I was thinking about 
Mrs. Lena Bivitts. Do you realize that, representing Mrs. Bivitts, we went into 
U.S. District Court and challenged the right of certain conservatives here in this 
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town having put on the ballot whether or not black people could live in certain 
areas of the City of Detroit. We won that case. Do you realize that New Detroit 
had planned to spend one-quarter of a million dollars publicizing the wrongness 
of the so-called vote on fair housing? Our town had been polarized as a result 
of a 1967 civil disturbance. It would have been awful in 1968 to have people 
voting on where black people could live. Legal services went to court, and I’m 
very pleased that we won that case and that this town did not have that kind 
of division that would have resulted. Last year, I am certain we all notice thut 
there was a decision handed down by the Honorable Judge Damman Keith, 
known as the Hathtramck case. Our office took the position that the City of 
Hamtramck was using so-called urban renewal to displace black people and to 
not allow them to come back into that town, so that urban renewal amounted 
to the black removal. For the first time in the history of this nation, a U.S. dis- 
trict judge decided that that procedure was unconstitutional and it would not 
be permitted. That came about because Neighborhood Legal Service questioned 
that town and what was going on. So you see, it is because we have been an 
effective, efficient advocate of the poor that people who otherwise could not afford 
to pay a lawyer, that the administration has decided that they are going to 
get rid of us. In the dismantling of OKO, everybody seems to have someplace to 
go but legal services and community action programs. And you know why? Be- 
cause in both instances, you've got people who are fighting for the disadvantaged, 
the oppressed, people who otherwise would not be able to articulate their axpira- 
tions. Mr, Chairman, it would be a tremendous tragedy ; Mr. Chairman, we can- 
not allow this to happen. OEO must be saved; legal services must continue to be 
the advocate of all people. Thank you. 

Secretary. Mr, Charles Mason. 

CHARLES Mason. Mr. Chairman, first of all I’d like to say that this is a phase 
which is a part of my religious background. I think that this country also stands 
for this kind of thing, that we can—. I'd like to say, first of all, that, after hearing 
about the budget that Mr. Nixon proposed, I could only think that it was an 
insane act, very insane, because I had recently read some statistics on poverty in 
this country and I found out that 10,000 people a year die in this country from 
malnutrition. I could only think at that point that it must be a madman to cut 
out a program that was designed to try to give some kind of aid or relief to that 
kind of condition. Also, I was kind of upset when I talked to some of the sisters 
and the brothers who worked in the program and asked them, what would they 
do after the program was closed. Many of the sisters said that they would have 
to go back on public assistance. This is ignorant. I can only say that it seems like 
the sentiment is that it’s some kind of sin to want your job. MCIIRd and OEO 
have cone a beautiful job in the war against poverty when you think about the 
kind of funds that we operate on. It’s no sin to want your job. I think that this 
country ought to do some of the kinds of things that would help all of us to 
uplift ourselves in terms of the poverty condition but I’d like to say to everybody 
here that Nixon doesn’t plan to stop here. Nixon plans to bring all poor people 
down to their knees, whether you be white, black, chicano or otherwise. He plans 
to bring all of us down to our knees and it is the time now to begin to fight this 
ee of madman type of person, because no one can effectively fight on their 

nees, - 

Lastly, I’d like to say that the word is that the legislative branch of govern- 
ment has no power against the executive branch. I think it is now that the legis- 
lative branch of government (must) prove to us that we have some kind of 
redress with you. Otherwise, you leave us no alternative. Thank you. 

; pepreee euve HouimMeEs. Mr. Mason, for the record, what religion do you belong 
0) 

MASON. Fhelong to a Hebrew sect religion. 

SecreTaky. Mr. Francisco Flores. 

Francisco G. Fiores. I’m a lapino and a chicano. I prefer to be called more of 
 chicano, I just recently came back to Detroit after a leave of absence of about 
six years. I came back in August. I’ve been involved down in Texas in OEO pro- 
grams and model cities, as well. I still would like to refrain from commenting 
on the problems we have down there—hopefully, they‘re not the same here, as far 
as bureaucrats and administrative procedures. I would still like to wait and see. 
But I notice that some people bring back every so often, they think, “You are 
our leaders. You tell us what you want us to do.” Like, if we have to demonstrate 
on the streets or if we have to write letters or we have to go to Washington or 
what. A lot of times, maybe not here but in other places, the leaders come back 
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and say, “You fell us. You elected us. You tell us what you want us to do.” A lot 
times; it’s a sort of pingpong game, going back and forth. So one thing I want 

for tai or let’s stop here and say, here’s, in thy humble opinion, one con- 
structive addition that I could say, here’s what I suggest we do. 

This is, I read in.the national magazine, a weekly magazine, where the United 
States Congress does not have the same technical materials that the President 
commands, And this is one reason why the President can just go ahead and do 
things without consulting (Congress). He's got all the telephones, he’s got all 
the technical equipment at his command and maybe stuff that we don’t use at 
home. | understand that the only thing that Congress has at its command is an 
IBM computer that tells them what each one has done as far as his pay is con- 
cerned and, other than that, there’s no technical equipment. Maybe Xerox or 
Ford or somebody, some big corporation, should contribute or rent them or some- 
thing, some technical equipment so that they’d have all the facts at their com- 
wand, The statistics that Mr. Oliver brought, and other gentlemen have brought, 
are interesting, but information increases so fast—I read, and this was years 
back, that information increases at a rate of something like a hundred thousand 
words a minute, and even your speedreaders can’t read that fast. So it’s very 
vital that Congress and maybe even the State Legislature—maybe a bunch of 
states ought to get together and pool their resources as far as, say on a regional 
basis, the midwest, states have some sort of technical computers and consultants 
at their command ‘just like the President, Otherwise, Congress is not even going 
to be a rubber stamp, only the states. And this is one of the contributions that I 
wanted to make. It’s not my original idea, but I think it needs to be emphasized 
and repeated. Otherwise, we’re just going to get lost in a sea of statistics, num- 
bers and maybe more and more demonstrations, So I hope that this will be some- 
thing that will be taken into consideration later on, and I would like to read 
more about it In the future from the press. Thank you. 

Representative Homes, For the young man’s benefit, you’re perfectly right 
but you've got to realize basically that government was written to protect the 
rich, not the poor, and we are just now catching on, such as (conference) calls, 
national legislative conference, we're just now catching on. We are on the right 
none and the President, we have what the President doesn’t have—we have 
people. 

Resecca F. Hasprineton. I’m Rebecca F. Harrington. I’m working in a mental 
health program in southwest Detroit with the lapinos, the Spanish-speaking 
people of southwest Detroit. Before 1 get into the process of education, I'd Hke 
to ask you some questions about where the information we're giving you is going, 
what’s going to be done as follow-up and what kind of feedback or information 
we're going to get. 

Representative Hoimes, All right, I'll try to answer your question. I was going 
to—you beat me to the rap, I was going to tell you after we give the wrap-up. 
This information will be taken, assembled, given to our collegues—110 of them, 
because this is a House of Representatives’ standing committee; then we will 
take it up with our counterpart, the Senate. Then we will take it up with the 
Governor. Now, as you know, It’s up to the President and the Governor of each 
state to propose and (to) the legislative body to dispose. We're talking about 
some 221 million dollars of revenue sharing, which will be a (stopgap) as far 
as doing away with our programs, This is the first of many steps that will take 
place throughout this state. I don’t know whether you were‘here or not, but 
before, at the beginning, I informed the constituancy here the House Urban 
Affairs Committee will be here within the next few weeks to talk about OFO 
funds. I know the House Conservation and Recreation will be in here to talk 
about what’s going to happen to sewerage and whatnot. So this is really the 
voice of the people speaking to their representatives eo that we can work out a 
compromise with the executive branch of government. 

HARRINGTON. This information, then, will be used in application to the April 
budget, right? 

Representative HoLMrs. Right. 

HARBBINGTON. O.k. I guess the next thing that I’d like to say_is that I understand 
that only three people that are Spanish-speaking have testified today. I got the 
word of this hearing late in the afternoon and I think this is just another indi- 
cation of the way the Spanish-speaking people in Detroit have been treated before 
too long. In the process of education, I’d like to indicate some things. Mr. Oliver 
said some very good things about MCHRd, but MCHRd hasn’t really applied, 
related to lapinos and the Spanish-speaking people in Detroit, in southwest 
Detroit. NYC has very, very few Spanish-speaking people, lapinos. The Concen- 
trated Employment program also has very, very few lapinos. The clinics that 
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MCHRd has have been staffed, not by lapinos, but by English-speaking people, 
thereby excluding very many people who cannot speak English, who cannot 
convey their feelings, their hurts or whatever, to the nurses or to the reception- 
ists or anything, excluding a great, large number of people that way. Civil service 
in the State of Michigan, I think, totals 120 lapinos. The police and the firemen 
in this city and probably statewide don’t number very many people that ure 
Spanish-speaking. Four-tenths of one percent of the Wayne County social services 
caseload is lapino. There are no daycare centers in southwest Detroit that are 
free for lapinos to use, and this, on top of everything, twenty percent of the 
lapinos who live in southwest Detroit live below the poverty line, that is, $3,000. 

We have four lapino programs in southwest Detroit that serve lapinos because 
of the language, because we speak Spanish principally: (——), which is a UC'S- 
funded organization; (——), which is the health clinic and the social service 
clinic that’s funded by the state; (——), which is a training program which is 
federally funded and privately funded; and also my lapino mental health occu- 
pation and training program, which is a federally funded one-year program that 
ends June 80 of this year. My point is this: that the lapinos in southwest Detroit 
have long been ignored. Lapinos have been coming, chicanos have been coming 
to Michigan since the early 1900’s to work on the migrant farms, to contribute to 
the second-largest business in Michigan, second only to the automotive business, 
And I venture to say that this holds in all of the other cities in the state. This 
holds in the farmlands of the state, that the lapinos aren’t being served by any 
of your OKO programs, by any of your state programs or the like. My point is 
that, we are just getting our foot in the door. We have a very, very, very measly 
number of programs that serve lapinos and then we're getting this, and I support 
the man that was before me, this insane person goes out and cuts programs like 
this, that are serving the people who have never been served before. I guess 
what I want to do is just voice my very pessimistic point of view, that (people) 
aren’t going to do too much, that Nixon is not going to change his views on the 
way he thinks poor people and the way he believes the American dream {s sup- 
posed to be, that you’re supposed to rely on your own self, on raising yourself 
by your own bootstraps. What I'd like to hear from you is a denial of what my 
pessimism is saying, that maybe you will take this to heart. The lapinos have 
been ignored for an awfully long time, and that we shouldn’t be ignored any 
longer. And we'll see you, David Holmes, over at the House, along with Ryan, 
along with all these guys, so that you can start paying attention to our needs, 
because we're tired of this jazz. 

Representative HotMEs. I think the young lady demands a reply. First I will 
Yield to my colleague. Then I will try to say what you want to hear. 

Representative Ferauson. Thank you, Representative Holmes, To the young 
lady, I’d like to ask, who is your representative? 

HARRINGTON. Frank Wierzbicki. , 

Representative Frerauson. Well, I would like to say this: Representative 
Holmes and myself, we (try to) consider the ghetto, the slum areas, and our 
people, they know where we are and if they call on the phone and they get a 
busy signal and it stays busy too long, they come over to our home and they 
explain—. And we fight for the needs of our people. So, what you do, you con- 
tact your representative and you let him know what your’ needs are, and I 
believe that he will do everything he can to help you. 

Representative HotMeEs. Let me try to go a little farther there, sister. Contact 
me. 

HARRINGTON. I have. You haven't. 

Representative Hotmes. I’d like to get with you off the record on that. 

HARRINGTON. You and Roger Gross. 

Representative Wo.pe. I don’t have any—I guess I’m too new to the process, 
having only been in the State House for a few weeks, really. I guess I’m too 
new to the process to yet have much sense of either optimism or pessimism. I'm 
not prepared to say that things are going to change but I am prepared to say that 
things aren’t going to change if people give up and give into that sense of 
powerlessness that the President kind of hopes that they’re going to give into. 
I know that in Kalamazoo, which is my own particular district, that there’s very 
little awareness at this point in time, even on the part of the people who are 
calling the shots, as to the effect of the cutbacks. We just don’t really have any 
clear understanding in the community, and I would hope that one of the func- 
tions of hearings such as this would be to communicate (so) that people would 
begin to be aware of what’s happening and then that would just begin to press 
and press and go to Washington and do all the kinds of things that are necessary, 
80 no one can pretend they didn’t know what was happening. : 
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SECRETARY. Margaret Jones. 

MARGARET JONES. Thank you, Representative Holmes and the rest of the honor- 
able body. Mrs. Ferguson, I know where you live and I know where to find you, 
Mr. Holmes. I wasn’t going to testify but, you know, something struck meas I was 
going out the door. I’ve been here a long time and I’ve been overlooked a long time 
by the government, by civil service, and sometimes you just have to fight your way, 
and Mr: Holmes, you know that, better than anybody else, to even be heard. I have 
two children, they’re ready to go into college in September, if there are any grants, 
if there are any loans, if the children’s mother can stay off ADC (long enough) 
to put them there. That’s where I’m going back to. I have three children to sup- 
port and I’m one of those ones in MCHRd that’s going to have to go back and, 
before I go back, Mr. Holmes, I learn how to organize. And I know some people. 
But I’m ready again, and we’re not going to 3it here and let them push us out 
into the street, because I can’t no longer tell my boy that is seventeen years old 
that I don’t have it. Because they’re not going to hear that, and industry won't 

-hire them. They took out the NYC that didn’t qualify them no way. So I can no 
longer sit here and say, “You keep quiet,” and I’m not going to try. I’m going to 
tell them, ‘‘Let’s go together,” and that’s where I am going. 

SECRETARY. Mrs, Mary Strong. 2 

MARY STRONG. I really didn’t intend to say anything, Mr .Holmes, I just intended 
to observe, but I’ve been watching this for a long time, the revenue sharing, and I 
could see where it’s taking citizens’ participation out. Now, I notice that in war- 
time, in the budget there’s some kind of tokenism to appease the poor. In peace- 
time, the boys are sent home, and everything is taken away. If we will look at that 
budget, and I just see what the papers want you to see, you don’t see everything, 
most of that money is for international defense. We have a health crisis in this 
city, the city and county (merger), that’s inoving citizens out. I’m just wondering, 


-what’s going to happen when people that’s placed on public assistance—I happen 


to be an ADC mother, I have three children in college and I’m in college myself. 
With the programs and citizens’ participation before OEO, the only participation 
that poor people had, regardless of race, was PTA. Of course, they argue in 
Washington, they argue in Lansing, and we have had our share of argument, 
trying to understand what’s happening. If the game of the man with the money 
(is) to always play on two things—that’s the color and housing. If you live in 
(Grosse Pointe), you’re superior to somebody that lives in the slums or the 
ghetto. But, in my eyes, we only have one race, and that’s the human race, And 
that’s what I am speaking for today, that we, as human beings, regardless of your 
color, race, creed or religion, get together—and if it’s demonstrations we need in 
Washington, I think we should do it, because we elect the President and any other 
public officials to serve us. They are our servants, And there’s no such a thing 
that the President cannot change his mind, because he can. And (by) the people 
getting together—I think in history one president was impeached. So I think 
maybe this is what we need this time and I think this will teach us that we need to 
educate people that are part of the ballot box, the voting box, the poor people. We 
all are poor. You only have two classes in this country: that’s the rich and the 
working class. If you’re a lawyer, doctor, professor at a university, you're work- 
ing. But if you’re a ruler, you’re buying stocks and bonds. So I would like to say 
to you, you and Mrs. Ferguson, I know, that you’ve been coming to the community 
and so have other representatives trying to tell us. But this is what happens— 
we're kind of hard-headed, we don’t want to believe, but its here. It’s for real, 
so I don’t know what recourse we can take or what we can do, but I know one 
thing we can do—we can go down to Washington by busloads, like Martin Luther 
King did when he had that dream, and we shouldn’t let it die. I’m begging for this 
in the name of citizens’ participation, for President Johnson and President Ken- 
nedy, let’s start the ball rolling. Thank you. 

Representative Hotmes. That is the last of the testimony, so Tina tells me. 
Tet’s give Tina a big hand. This is her first time out in public. You have been a 
gracious audience and a constituency. I can assure you that we will take this 
back to our colleagues and we may very well call upon you to come to Lansing 
to enforce what we have to say. I will declare this hearing adjourned. 


Mr. Hawkins. The next witness is Hon. Lawrence Cohen, mayor 
of the city of St. Paul, Minn. 

Mr. Cohen, we are delighted to have you before this committee. 
You have traveled the distance that you have and we know that it is 
out of dedication and we certainly appreciate your appearing before 
us to participate in this hearing. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. LAWRENCE COHEN, MAYOR, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mayor Conen. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, I kind 
of have a two part show for you today, and part of this is visual. I 
want to let all of you know at the onset that I do not come from a 

lace where we lack Federal leadership, I come from the land of 
Frabert Humphrey and Fritz Mondale and Joe Karth. 

Mr. Hawngrns. Those are all good names. 

Mayor ConEn. They are good names for me, too. 

A week ago this last Saturday we held a town meeting in St. Paul 
and we had between 1,200 and 1,400 interested people show up at our 
civic center. Senator Humphrey gave us one of his usual stirring 
speeches and then we heard from people in the community. One very. 
excellent part was that we had bankers present who care about our 
community and people from industry who care about our community. 
They know what can happen in the summer time when it gets hot. 
These people got together and stood up—and we are having a tran- 
script of that meeting that was done over a week and a half ago along 
with the letter to the President. We are going to carry this message 
through and it is not just from us. 

I think a meaningful thing is that the message not just come from 

r people, that the message come from everybody as to what can 
appen to the total fabric ef a city. Before that meeting I had an 
opportunity to take Senator Humphrey for a ride throughout our 
Model City area, and as he looked out of the car Hubert was making 
remarks like, “So the urban crisis is over, huh”? We had plywood 
covering a good many of our homes and it does not look like the urban 
crisis is over. 

If we can get these screens set up, I would like to make some com- 
ments before and would like to invite you gentlemen now down here 
so you can see what is happening in the city of St. Paul. I think the 
city of St. Paul is a microcosm of the entire United States. 

Mr. Hawxrns. All right. The committee will accommodate the re- 
quest and we will move out front. 

[ At this point a film was shown. | 

La Poisuees| 

Mr. Hawxtns. Mayor Cohen, you may proceed. We appreciated the 
presentation. I think it was very vividly portrayed. I think it brought 
a message home to us. I only wish I had one like that in Los Angeles. 

Mayor ConeEn. I saw the President of the United States along with 
Mayor Gribbs and F felt that one of the problems that he suffered 
from was lack of seeing things and being isolated in the White House. 

Mr. Conyers. Did you show him the film presentation ? 

Mayor Conrn. We didn’t even know we were going to see him, but 
T did meet a bunch of people who were composed of computer experts 
who were his advisors. 

Gentlemen, the antipoverty program in St. Paul and in Ramsey 
County—and I serve in a strange dual capacity, I am Mayor of the 
city of St. Paul and I am chairman of the board of Ramsey County. 
Our antipoverty program is one 6f the most successful in the Nation. 
We have had a string of excellent executive directors, hard working 
and dedicated in the advisory committees and this has helped to make 
it an effective voice for the poor in St. Paul. 
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RAP, as we affectionately call it, has helped to deliver a broad range 
of services, from day care and health clinics to senior citizen and youth 
unemployment. It has fostered grassroots participation among the 
poor in our community to a far greater degree than any other agency 
or institution. Its legal assistance program is one of the best in the 
country. Besides these direct services, RAP has served as informal 
liaison between the poor and many city agencies, such as city hall, our 
independent school district and the county welfare department. 

AL of that, with the possible exception of Head Start and legal 
assistance, is in jeopardy. At this point assuming that Head Start and 
legal assistance are funded at present levels by other Federal agencies, 
we will lose about $1 million of OEO funding on ee 30 of this year, 
leaving an interim period of at least 14 months before any special 
revenue sharing could take effect. which would pick these OEO pro- 
gram costs. 

We have had indications of possible supplemental grants for a 6 
month period. Certainly we are hoping to get these funds, but even if 
we do there is still an 8-month interim period before the Federal fiscal 
year 1975 budget begins on July 1, 1974. 

Let me set either of those two OEO interim periods in a larger con- 
text. The city of St. Paul has already lost approximately $12 million 
in other expected Federal funds with another $15 million threatened. 
We have lost a $3 million Model Cities program, millions of dollars 
of social service funds, $2 million in manpower and environmental 
programs, $5.5 million worth of moderate income housing where let- 
ters of feasibility were rescinded and many other programs. I have 
brought along copies of a sheet detailing these cutbacks. | 

The OEO funding crisis is just part of a much larger picture in St. 
Paul and Ramsey County. These massive funding cutbacks, this lack 
of any reasonable transition process on the Federal level, will force 
substantial program cutbacks in OEO and other programs. There are 
little or no funds on the local level to fund these programs formerly 
funded by the Federal Government. 

If St. Paul looks to the State of Minnesota for help we find a State 
which has lost approximately $115 million from the Federal cutbacks. 
That’s just the State itself: total State, county and municipal losses are 
roughly estimated at $200 million. In other words, the cities and 
counties of Minnesota are competing against each other for funding 
from a source which has itself just lost about $115 million. I am not 
hopeful about having the State pick up costs for Federal programs 
operating in St. Paul. 

Besides the financial context there is the social context, the impact 
on people which these cuts will have. It helps to comprehend that hu- 
man impact when we translate dollars into jobs and realize that up to 
4,000 direct jobs may be lost in the next 1514 months, not to mention 
the thousands of “spinoff” jobs that will be gone. This includes up 
to 125 direct jobs in our OEO program. 

How do I describe the impact of not having a summer youth em- 
loyment program? The impact of that won’t be just no summer jobs 
or some 835 youths. The impact will be more vandalism, more shop- 

lifting and serious crime. The impact will be higher police costs, 
greater social unrest and more communication breakdown between our 
youth and other parts of this community. 
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What can I say about three newly opened health clinics being shut 
down or emergency food programs being discontinued? What do I 
say to 400 elger'y presently receiving hot meals when the food sud- 
denly isn’t there? What is the impact when four successful neighbor- 
hood service centers suddenly close? 

Even this doesn’t fully describe the impact of the cuts. Besides the 
stop of direct services, two other things will happen of greater long- 
range significance and I think these are very meaningful. 

‘1. These abrupt terminations will increase governmental costs, not 
decrease them. Many of these social services are supportive services 
which enable us to keep public support to a minimum. For example, 
cutbacks in child care and job education programs will send mothers 
back to the welfare rolls at substantially zreater public cost. Termi- 
nating our meals on wheels, chore services, and senior citizen employ- 
ment programs will force our elderly out of their homes and out of 
the high-rises into nursing homes for which we already have a waiting 
list of 700 applicants. These Federal cutbacks will increase exactly 
what they are supposed to halt—the rising and inflationary spending 
of Government moneys. 

2. These cutbacks will not only stop services but will also destroy 
the service delivery system itself. The President and others have 
pointed out that many Federal domestic programs have not been suc- 
cessful. In terms of some specific services no one would deny that. But 
when we ask ourselves about those so-called failures, about what their 
purpose was and why they failed, we find that many of these failures 
were actually smashing successes. 

Across this country, in cities of all sizes, community organizations 
have come into existence. Hundreds of thousands of men and women 
have learned about planning and the dynamics of urban development. 
They have learned about politics and how best to get their fair share 
of the services provided. 

That is not a failure. Perhaps specific services were not delivered 
in some areas, but more fundamental changes were taking place. These 
citizens—primarily the poor, the overlooked, the ignored—were devel- 
oping the planning expertise and the political moxie they needed. 

In other words, much of the effort in recent years has gone into the 
development of a sophisticated service delivery system. These Federal 
cutbacks will destroy that system, will nullify the long weeks and 
months of community organization and education. And not only will 
the structure of reality of community organization be damaged, but 
also that of agency delivery systems. For example, St. Paul’s Housing 
and Redevelopment Authority will simply have to close up the shop if 
our next year’s NDP funding does not come through. 

This kind of organization and management capability cannot just 
be turned on and off at will. Lack of interim funding will destroy a 
service delivery system it has taken years to develop. To develop it 
again will take another 18 months to 2 years and substantial amounts 
of public funds. 

That is the full scope of the effects of the Federal cutbacks in OEO 


-and related areas. 


Termination of critically needed social services, particularly to the 
poor, the young and the elderly. 
Increased governmental costs, especially in the area of welfare. 
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Destruction of a sophisticated physical and social service delivery 
system which, at least in St. Paul, was entirely developed. 

The President has ordered an end to the war on poverty—or at least 
a halt in the bombing—just when we had assembled our army and 
were ready to attack. We are still ready to attack our health, employ- 
ment, education, housing, nutrition, and senior citizen problems, yet 
all of a sudden our weapons are gone and we are standing defenseless 
in front of our enemy. 

We do not want a peace with honor, we want a victory. The war on 
poverty is not over, it is just beginning. [ Applause. ] I ad not want to 
see America turn her back on the prisoners of poverty, forcing them 
to stay in the ghetto and the blighted neighborhood. I do not want to 
sce America turn her back on the needs of the poor of this country. Yet. 
this is what is happening with the destruction of the single Federal 
agency targeting services for our poor. This is what is happening with 
the impounding of OEO funds, This is clearly what is happening 
when the President of these United States appoints as acting head of 
the OEO a man who has publicly stated an avowed opposition to anti- 
poverty programs. _f 

Gentlemen, I urge you and members of this subcommittee to do 
everything possible to stop this. 

Thank you. 

[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Hees Mayor, I think your statement is so clear and precise 
that it hardly deserves any questions really. I think the point that you 
make is very good, that instead of decreasing taxes as people are led to 
believe by the President that. the cutbacks will actually increase taxes, 
and I think that you dealt with that subject in a very good way. I 
suppose you could save money by closing the classrooms but I don’t 
think in the long run we would save anything by discontinuing hospital 
beds or closing the child care centers and the things that seem to be 
happening. I think your statement is a very excellent one and certainly 
the committee has benefited from the testimony which you have given. 

Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I share with you your view 
about the articulateness of this testimony. I can tell you have been 
hanging around with Senator Hubert Humphrey. 

Do you or he have any kind of overall strategy in confronting this 
problem? I mean you have been here all morning with us and if the 
chairman of this subcommittee were to end these hearings at the close 
of today’s session I don’t think we need one bit more evidence to prove 
the validity and indeed the necessity of the programs thaf are going 
to be affected by this arrogant dismantlement. 

Now we have identified the Members of the Congress that are for it. 
We have found a businessman here and there across the Midwest that 
will come forward. We have heard spokesmen of the largest union in 
this State and one of the largest in the Nation tell us where they were, 
so what is the strategy ? What are we going to do? Months of hearings, 
if ae were going to be such and if we had the time, what would they 

rove 
: Mayor Coren. I believe that you have to convince other Members 
‘of the U.S. Congress who are not as sensitive as the gentleman on this 
committee when he asked for money in the Defense budget, the man in 
Washington that this Congress and the Senate of the United States 
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will be willing dollar for dollar to cut off in the Defense budget what 
he has cut off of all of the programs for people. I think it has to come 
through very clear. I think these committees speak out. 

Our own meeting in St. Paul spoke out where we were able to get 
together—businessmen, industrialists, labor people, political leaders— 
to articulate this. Let me tell you the experience I had, and I was not 
kidding when I said that I felt we had met robots. 

Mr. Convers. That was in the White House? 

Mayor Conen. That was in the White House in the Cabinet Roon. 
When the President came in I must admit I was somewhat awe struck. 
No matter who it is. that is rather awe inspiring. But as he sat there 
it was my feeling that the President of the United States had been 
dealing with numbers, dollars, budgets, and not with human beings and 
that it had not got through to him until the mavors sitting around 
started talking about “Summer is getting hot and kids are without 
employment” that the President started to nod and look. What is 
happening this summer? Where are we going? Then someone sue- 
gested it could get very hot and I saw then he then became concerned, 
oe I think we have to find some way to get inside that guv’s 

read. 

Mr. Conyers. This is very encouraging. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, this is the most encouraging information we might 
get here today in the citv of Detroit. 

You mean the President showed some response toward the mavors 
and your associates that were there? He really began to act like he 
was receiving in this information ? 

Mavor Conen. Some of the facial muscles twitched. 

Mr. Conyers. They did? 

This is fantastic. Iam grateful, very grateful. 

Mayor Conen. I wish we could get 

Mr. Conyers. I have only been in Washington 8 vears and T have 
been in the White House once under this administration. T don’t know 
what the Congressional Black Caucus has accomplished. That was 
the one time that. we all came in and we talked for hours and heads 
nodded perceptibly and people said “Right on” and 91] of that dialog 
went down. Then when we got back the evaluation of our 51 demands 
we were met with 51 reasons whv none of these were feasible or prac- 
tical or relative to what we had talked about. 

So vou even have to watch when you see facial muscles twitching; 
that is not always the sign that there is something going on 

Mavor Conen. Congressman, let me tell vou something. You don’t 
learn America. at Camp David, or in Florida. or in California unless 
you get out into the streets where the action is. As long as he is com- 
mitted to staying in the White House and not surrounding himself 
with people, not talking with the committee chairmen who are so 
resnonsive to the poor of this country, T think we are in for some big 
trouble hecause I don’t think he knows what is happening in this 
countrv. I really don’t. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Mavor, T want to agree with Mr. Convers that 
vou have certainly brought before this committee an observation which 
18 most pertinent. One of the difficulties, however, is that the President 
has succeeded in dividing the American people. The Governors of 
various States are a little cov about their position, most of them, be- 
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cause they think they are going to get control of all the programs; 
they have been assured that the city guy is not going to get it but you 
guys who are running the States are going to get the money. Now the 
mayors from the cities come in and the President assures them that © 
they are going to get the money directly, you know. 

They all think they are going to get this same money. We cannot 
stimulate the local people to the realization that if they go along with 
the destruction of tiese programs and opposition to the Congress, the 
Congress I think would take much more leadership than even what 
it is doing now. Even the Congress is way ahead of the President in 
this respect. 

If we can get the local officials, those at the local level that the 
President says he is trying to haul back over to the people—if we can 
get them to see that come July that all of these people and all of these 
problems are not going to be coming to Washington, they are going 
to be coming to the city hall, they are going to be going to the Gov- 
ernor’s office and they are going to be raising hell at the local level. 
I am not addressing this to you because you know it already, but there 
are many who do not know it and I think it is up to us at some of these 
hearings to bring this message home. 

You mentioned the summer programs for youth, but let’s face it. 
The planning should have been done a long time ago; it is almost too 
late to do summer planning. Even if the money does come in June or 
July, it is going to be too late in most instances. 

Mayor oHEN. Mr. Chairman, I can tell you the redtape has been 
so bad that generally we have never found out whether we are getting 
our summer money until June for a July program anyhow, so any- 
thing would be an ual eaekiraeca on that. [/ 7 atria 

Let me tell you what they have done, Over the past 4 years these 
programs have been so badly ever a We and they are now going 

ack at the Federal mismanagement of the program and confusing it 
for local mismanagement. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Hawesins. Mr. Clay. 

Mayor CoHeEn. I just want to give you one shot and quote my senior 
Senator Hubert Humphrey that the Constitution when it says “to 
faithfully execute the law of the Nation” does not mean to kill. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Hawkins. It is a real pleasure to have you before the com- 
mittee. 

Mayor Couen. Thank you very much. I really appreciate this op- 
portunity. [Applause.]_—- 

[A printed article follows :] 


FunpING CRIsis IN SAINT Paut—MagrcyH 10, 1978 


we 


I, HUMAN SERVICES - 


_— 


Day Care: Program status uncertain ... guideline changes eliminate local 
contribution from private sources... guidelines also change income limitations 
reducing participation by employed parents... possible loss to City of Saint Paul 
of $1,200,000 in federal and local funds... guidelines could affect 20 day care 
centers serving over 500 children. 

Senior Opportunities and Services: Program status uncertain due to Economic 
Opportunity Program (OEO) cutbacks... many elderly have participated in cul- 
tural, social and recreation programs supported by this program. 


—_ 
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In-Home Supportive Services: Program status uncertain ... changing federal 
guidelines could eliminate this program which is supported by ‘federal and private 
funds .... program helps senior citizens to maintain a safe living environment. 

Daytime Activity Centers: Changing federal guidelines could -restrict eligi- 
bility ... program helps mentally retarded in the City of Saint Paul... possible 
loss of $450,000 in County, State and Federal funds. 

Home Health Care Services: Possible reduction in eligible clients due to federal 
guideline change... program provides low-income families and elderly with home 
nursing service. 

Community Organization: Program terminated April 30, 1973 ...OEO funds 
support neighborhood service centers and special programs for youth and con- 
sumers ... loss of program means $450,000 in federal funds. 

Other Progr ams Affected: Information and Referral Services providing infor- 
mation on health, housing, day care, education, employment, etc.; financial and 
social counselling programs for low-income families; and several summer camp 
programs for low and moderate income youth. 


II, HEALTH AND NUTRITION PROGRAMS 


Netghborhood Health Clinics: West Side and West Seventh health clinics 
affected by OEO cutback ... programs could continue until end of year. 

Model Cities Neighborhood Health Clinic: Model Cities program terminated as 
of July 1, 1973... health clinic to continue until at least July 1, 1974 if funding 
is provided. 

Congrcgate Dining Program: Program provides hot lunches for the City’s senior 
citizens .. . nearly 400 people served daily in four City locations ... program 
funding uncertain ... meals tu continue until at least Jnne, 1973. 

Emergency Food and Medical Services: hace provides supplemental food 
for 900 children and young mothers per month... program affected by OEO cut- 
backs... status of program uncertain. 

Other Programs Affected: Some Model Cities programs and some City of Saint 
Paul Bureau of Health programs. 


Ill, HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROGBAMS 


Neighborhood Development Program (NDP): $11.1 million committed by HUD 
for 1973-1974 but changing guidelines could stop the program in neighborhoods 
and downtown... nationalty the program has been terminatedas of July 1, 1973. 

Single-Family, Moderate-Income Housing (2385): 55 new homes proposed in 
1973-1974 ... program suspended for 18 months... loss of $1.2 million in federal 
funds and loss to local construction in jobs, supplies, services, etc. 

Apartments for Moderate-Income Families (236): 500 units to be built or 
rehabilitated this year... program suspended ... vacant land will not be devel- 
oped ... $3.5 million in construction, jobs, services lost... housing badly needed 
by Saint Paul families. 

Loans for Home Rehabilitation: Suspension of over $1 million in federal loans 
to Saint Paul property owners... homes will continue to deteriorate... loss of 
construction to small businesses in Saint Paul. 

Elderly Public Housing: Program suspended ... need for 1,200 new living units 
for Saint Paul elderly uot being met... anticipate loss of construction $20 million. 

Public Housing Operating Funds: Federal subsidy providing only minimal in- 
crease in funds... vesult reduction in services and building maintenance. 

Neighborhood Facilities: Program terminated ...no federal funds available to 
build facilities like Martin Luther King Center and Neighborhood House. 

Open Space: Program terminated . .. current funds drastically reduced for 
park and playground development . . loss to Saint Paul of $350,000 in federal 
funds. 

Other Programs Reduced or Terminated: Water and Sewer Grants, Public 
Facility Loans, Comprehensive City Planning, Project Rehab, and several Model 
Cities programs. 

IV. MANPOWER AND YOUTH PROGRAMS 


Public Employment Program (PEP): Program status uncertain ... possible 
termination June 30, 1973 . 215 employees ‘affected ... possible loss of $1 
million federal funding to City of Saint Paul. 

Summer Youth (REAP): Program status uncertain .. . loss of federal funds 


to the City to provide employment for young people in local government or private 


me 
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businesses ... last summer 835 young men and women employed in this: 
program. 

Recreation Support: Program status -uncertain ... athletic, cultural and 
environmental programs affected for 3,000 Saint Paul children and young adults, 

Summer Food: Program status uncertain . . . possible loss of lunches provided 
in recreation centers for about 3,000 inter-city youth. 

Manpower Demonstration Senior Citizen Employment Program: OEO to be 
terminated by year’s end... program aids senior citizens in finding employ- 
ment... in 1972—456 senior citizens found work through this program. 

Mr. Hawkins. The next two witnesses will represent programs 
which are very close to the people; Mr. Chris Alston, director of the 
Forest Park project, and Mr. Maynard Bussey of the Citizens’ Ad- 
visory Council. : 

Mr. Alston, Mr. Bussey. Fea) d aacinaet 

May I ask the witnesses to the extent possible, and it is going to be 
necessary before the day is over I am afraid, to try to summarize their - 
statements rather than read them so that we can hear from just as 
many -witnesses as possible. It is almost an impossible job for this com- 
mittee in 2 days to listen to all of the problems but we are trying and 
we need the cooperation of all, particularly the witnesses. Sometimes 
rather than repeating what has been said or reading long statements, 
I think that if we can summarize from them it will help ihe other wit- 
nesses who are still yet to be called. 

Now you are Mr. Alston, are you? 

Mr. Ausron. I am. 

Mr. Hawkins. Fine, Mr. Alston. You are director of the Forest 


Park project. 


STATEMENT OF CHRISTOPHER C. ALSTON, DIRECTOR, FOREST PARK 
PROJECT 


Mr. Auston. Honorable Members of Congress, my fellow citizens, I 
am very happy to come here and I shall indeed make my remarks as 
brief as I possibly can. I make them brief because my fellow citizens 
have heard me for two decades talk and they probably know what I 
am going to say and the Members of Congress have much business to 
do. I have prepared the documents and presented them to you. 

I am very happy to be here for two reasons. One reason is that a 
number of years ago I worked with the father of one of the Congress- 
men sitting here, Mr. John Conyers, when he was a boy and his father 
and I got into a big argument because I said that the lad was going 
to be a doctor and his father said that the lad was going to be an archi- 
tect. We put a dollar up and the lad doublecrossed both of us and 
became a Congressman. 

The other one is Congressman Diggs whose father told me that I 
should look after him, and it turns out he is looking after me. 

But I am happy because both of these young men followed the foot- 
steps of their great fathers. They always come back and ask the people 
what they think, and for that reason I have ultimate faith in both 
of them that we are going to find our say out of this crisis for our 
city because in the énd it is always the people who can find the answers. 

I come from a neighborhood, I have no credentials. I am neither 
a businessman like the one who preceded us nor a legislator. I am a 
citizen in the neighborhood where I have lived for 58 years. I speak 
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after consulting the people in my nels bborhiced and my fellow citizens 
in the city at large because we are the people who have the problems 
that we ask you to help us solve. : 

The thing that is difficult in talking to you is that you represent 
what America is today. In terms of age, some 35 percent of the Ameri- 
cans never saw Roosevelt to know him, they were so young, and some 
18 percent of this country weren’t even born and it is possible that 
they can present to you a situation and a discussion of a situation 
which may seem to you startingly anew but to those of us who are 
oldsters it is a continuation of a situation in this country and through- 
- out the world which each generation buries under the cover of those 
that leave the indebtedness to their sons and to their daughters, In- 
deed, our great country is beset with that twin-horned growth and 
decay of great progress and great poverty. 

If you young men who are now sitting in front of us who must legis- 
late for us pause for 1 second and reflect that what we are about toda 
did not start yesterday, it did not start with the great Roosevelt, it 
did not start with Coolidge—indeed the pessimism which seems to 
exist in America today, and I am talking as a person in a neighbor- 
hood who does not have that pessimism—started with George Wash- 
ington because George Washington said that cities were no good and 
should not be built. There are those prophets of doom today who say 
the cities are going to die. Cities don’t die. As long as there are people, 
cities will live. 

T love this city sam in now, I have been in it all my life. I have seen 
it in its dark days, I have seen it in its hot days. I have seen Detroit 
in World War II when they said you could not make tanks and air- 
planes and send them down the same line, The great artisans in this 
city, the great workers in this city showed them that they could send 
an airplane down one line and a tank down another. They said that it 
could not come out of riots and people work together—it did it. 

We have here in Detroit what they have all over the Nation. We 
have our greatness in this magnificent hall and you have the house 
that I live in that is 109 years old representing the various races and 
the various creeds and the various cultures that have existed in this 
city—French, English. It is rotting at the core but in the proud pos- 
session of my family who have lived there for 58 years in that area 
where the blacks number 70 percent of the population or more where 
as a boy I grew oF and you had to speak Polist. until you were 10 
years old or you could not exist. 

I watched our city in its greatness and I watched our city in the 
ruin which was that of the whole Nation. We have been working in 
- our community for some 88 years, insisting for some 38 years that 
we have decent houses, decent working conditions; and each year, 
each period, each decade there are surveys made that tell the graphic 
story. We are now inthe process of still attempting to rebuild our 
community and we see for the first time—and I wish my poor father 
were alive to see it—the first structures going up in that community 
that represents the fight of old man Charles Diggs who roamed that 
territory and cried out against its condition, aad he is now dead and 
his son is carrying out that tradition; of Congressman John Conyers’ 
words when he roamed that area and told young men to get into the 
union, to fight for houses as he brought his own son up in those meet- 
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. ings, and we see his son today proclaiming that we have to do the same 
-—where it will begin, where it will end in terms of reviving that 
spirit in America which is old. We have some proposals. 

There is 8 man in the White House but that man in the White 
House I don’t criticize, he told us what he was going to do. I didn’t 
vote for him so I have nothing to lose. [Applause. 

What the Co en can do is take us back to those fundamentals 
of this country. Irdeed I am not responsible. No black man is respon- 
sible for the eful conditions in America because we were not re- 
sponsible for ent, | decisions, they did not let us make the decisions. 

bear no responsibility, I accept no responsibility for the growth and 
decay which besets the greatest country in the world but I do join 
with those who say I want to change it out of the benevolence that I 
have for human beings to do it. [Applsuse.} 

T could live in poverty, I was born into poverty. I can live in starva- 
tion, I was born into it. I can live in d ation because I was born 
into it. I walked the streets without food because food was not a part 
of the assignment of blacks in this country but I still had faith in the 
country because I had faith in the People. 

A group of us citizens met, and I tell you I would not have met with 
them if I had not been aware of a changed situation in this country 
that indeed out of the chaos and out of the desolation and out of the 
confusion there has emerged for the first time in this country since 
reconstruction enough black Congressmen to represent their people 
and say in the halls of Congress-what must be done. These 15 black 
Congressmen have inspired me at my age, even at the age of 60, to get 
into the field again because I believe in them. They have said to us and 
to the Nation and the Black Caucus, state of the Union, everything 
that I would say to you here today because they come from their own 
people and they speak not only as I have read their speeches of black 
men and black women, they are telling our country how our country 
can become great again. 

When you go out of here, my organization has reprinted the speeches 
that the 15 black Congressmen made. We got it out of the Congres- 
sional Record and we called it the National Black Agenda of 1973. If 
white men in our country but would read these pages, they will learn 
how to save their society, and in saving their society they save us 
because the unfortunate part of the whole thing is that while I am not 
responsible for it, if it comes down around their ears it comes down 
around my ears, too. 

Therefore, a group of us citizens when we were asked by the black 
won oe to come to Washington—and TI had pi ae going to 
Washington. I made my first trip to Washington when I was 15 and I 
am now 60 and I got nothing out of it and I said I am not going there 
any more, but they said come and we came and I am glad we did and 
we took to them these things. After the citizens all met here we took a 
bus and 10 went by plane, and we raised the money ourselves because ~ 
we were poor people, and we presented them with safe summer jobs 
for the youth of our city. We told them. The citizens have the grass 
roots participation we said. 

_ Third, we asked for more health facilities. Save the health facilities 
in America. In .other words, we know that the cutbacks are affecting 
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the blacks, browns, and other minority people even more so than they 
are the whites. ; 

Fourth, we asked them to insist on the retention of the senior 
citizens program. ; 

Fifth, we told Congress that the Congress should direct cities and 
Federal revenue sharing should be utilized to cor housing, human 
es and all of the programs designed to benefit the poor controlled 

® poor. 

We said that, Congress should stress economic impact on the a oe 
Detroit and other cities in which these programs are clothed. Con- 
gress, we said, should take a look at who is controlling the Federal 
revenue sharing money. We believed that there should be a local con- 
trol over revenue sharing, and I don’t mean the mayor—I mean the 
mayor along with the people in the community set up for that pur- 

. We therefore proposed to this subcommittee that there be an 

Investigation conducted to determine that the cities who will be re- 
ceiving and have received revenue-sharing funds are structured with 
citizen control and are spending this money for the benefit of the citi- 
zens, and we are on good authority. 

Some 20 years ago when Urban Renewal came into being the cities 
were instructed that the only way they could receive Federal money 
was that they should so structure their administration, that they could 
have a workable program and that workable program should be sub- 
Saag There were several other conditions for receiving Federal 

nds, 

Why should under this condition the same instructions go to cities 
unless you have a program, No. 1, of affirmative action guaranteei 
against discrimination unless you have a charter that allows for citi- 
zens input and citizens association ‘with you in the control of those 
funds. You don’t get it. 

We noted that an elected official will be asked how he plans to 
administer special revenue-sharing programs. Since there is no special 
revenue program at this time, this raises the question of citizens input. . 
Before any administration administering of a 5 eae revenue-sharing 
program in our local government there should be meaningful citizens 
input and planning, not just advisory. [Applause. ] 

Now some of us have a little feeling about this advisory. I have been 
advising since I was 15 years old and they have been taking the ad- 
vice, patting you on the head saying goodby and doing as they want 
to do. We wanted it backed up with the technical resources to further 
insure that every grassroot as well as all other citizens has had input 
into the way these funds will be spent. This then may be a way of 
eliminating the alleged waste that has been stated as one of the reasons 
for the cutback in programs. . 

There should be some entity, commission, whatever; there is where 
citizen participation is included. [Applause. ] 

I see we have some citizens there that believe what I am saying— 
to vote where the money will be utilized in the city. For instance, some 
cities are building stadiums. Stadiums are nice but you can’t house 
people and children in stadiums. S 

Subcommittee hearings should demand that there be a requirement 
that cities have a modern charter in order to receive Federal funds, 
revenue-sharing funds, adjust their charters to assure that citizens 
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will have control over revenue sharing because we are not poung to 
squander the money that goes to make our houses, that is their 
guarantee. In other words, Congress should enforce the adjustment 
of the revenue-sharing policies in such a manner that citizens can get 
more out of it. 

The Detroit delegation that went to the Black Congressional Caucus 
stated that we further pro that inasmuch as Mr. Nixon has talked 
about economy and careful spending we call upon him to arrange that 
all his appointees, most of whom are very wealthy men, become $1-a- 
year men as they did in World War II, volunteering their services in 
the same manner in which high-moneyed people who took Government 
jobs during World War II did and put those wages back into the fund 
and then action will speak louder than words use we were told 
that 85 percent of the money went into high wages. That is a good way 
to demonstrate to the citizens that you mean business, We volunteer 
because our organization does not have any money, isn’t that right? 

During the war when we were in trouble men volunteered—not 
generals but they became generals for $1 a year. Heads of corporations 
volunteered and they did a good, honest day's work for a change for a 
a a year. He can do that and that little bit will go back into the 
till. 

We further propose that there be a congressional examination on 
the Indian treaties from as far back in history as they are recorded. 
LApplause | There should be an investigation of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. There should also be an ahd Seer of the treaties under 
which the Indians are receiving Federal funds today to see if they are 
rae treated fairly. LApplause.} = = 

e further propose that Congress propose that the millions of acres 
of Federal surplus and waterways in the United States be used with 
the agreement only with a commission of Indians who will decide who 
will get this land. Give the body which will conduct the allocation of 
the land administrative funds. We feel that this land already belongs 
to the Indians since, as we are sure you know, they were the first 
Americans. [: pplause.} 

The land is idle. The Federal Government owns land in vast tracks 
all over this country. They ought to be the ones who should decide to 
get it, and I assure you they would apportion it out freely and they 
will apportion it out fairly. 

We further propose that ree be very vigilant on the subject of 


’ foreign-aid funds. There should be an investigation on the foreign- 


aid euceey to determine how much money shall be utilized. 

Finally, we propose that Congress support the farmworkers and 
migrant workers of America, those great peop who make it possible 
for us to have fresh vegetables and get paid probably the lowest of 
ge aNd in the land. [Applause. ] 

e feel and insist that wages of the migrant workers should be 
raised to the same minimum standards of those paid to people in 
industry. God created man and he didn’t annoint one to be a farm- 
worker to get 75 cents or 85 cents an hour and another to get more. If 
you work, then you should be paid for your work. [ Applause. ] 

Finally, gentlemen, I want to just ge to school for 3 minutes if you 

-will permit me. The man who is now dismantling the povert 1285 Sos 
said that he js doing so with a mind that that is a Marxist idea. Please, 
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sirs, please take him to school and remind him that the first written 
account of poverty in the world was 2,000 years ago when it was 
written in the book that was taught to me, because I didn’t write the 
Bible, that they came down from the mountain of Sinai in all of their 
verty. 

And seman’ him that the Judea Christian society introduced two 
things in the world : they introduced organized poverty and they intro- 
duced also the welfare system to take care of the poor. Please remind 
him for me that the protestant ethic upon which this society is based 
was given to them by—and I am not a preacher at all, but I was told 
that the protestant ethic at which I exist and you was given by Saul 
which says that he who shall not work shall not eat, the assumption 
being that there was going to be a job because you can’t be penalized, 
sirs, for something that doesnot exist. 

The world didn’t hear those words again until Captain Smith came 
to America to settle in America and the people would not work because 
they were lazy and he drew his sword and he said, “Those who will not 
work will not eat,” and he repeated those words. They went across the 
way there and got some of the fish that were leaping up so high until 
you could knock them over. 

Then the world didn’t hear those words again until the Russians 
formed their society and in article 12 of the Russian Constitution it 
says, “Those who shall not work shall not eat”—also with the assump- 


tion that there must be employment. 


So, therefore, I can only say to them that the responsibility for a 
man is to work or get a penalty. But inasmuch as you can’t penalize 
him for something which is not there for him to object to or to take 
exception to, and that is work, the responsibility of the government 
therefore is to supply him with work. I will finally remind them that 
if the responsibility to supply them with work is violated by govern- 
ment, then they must take on the other thing the Judea Christian 
society gave them—it is their ad oh paaegy to see that the welfare of _. 
those people is protected with whatever funds that government has. 

So, ladies and gentlemen and Members of Congress, I hate to have 
to lecture you on ecclesiastical conversation, but please remind Mr. 
Nixon for us because we cannot get close to him, that he represents 
what this country is and must be, and that is one in which the high- 
sounding Pole of Hamilton were rejected by the Congress of 
the United States when our Founding Fathers came.together, and he 
wanted a society of the high and well born and those of the broad 
masses, and they told Hamilton no, and they instituted what was the 
American plan under which we live today until he has taken powers, 
and that is the government of the people. 

Even though I do not get what I should have and you should have 
out of this society,-it is the eternal fight of me and of mine and the 
eternal fight of man that there does exist a society—and we can be that 
society—in which the unmet needs of people will be met. And that 
must begin in the neighborhoods where poor people like us live who 
may not be sophisticated and knowledgeable, but we are the hands 
that must defend the country if it is under attack, we are those who 
have made the 65 families that are rich and wealthy. We are not the 
high born, but we are the poor who occupy the cities, the towns. We 
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pay the taxes that are here. We raise the sons who sit in front of us 
who legislate for us. 


~ QOnly when this eae peed goes back te that period when people and 
their 


their government, and vernment especially—remember those 
words, that they are operating with the consent of the governed. 
Always remember that. Mr. Nixon has forgotten that he is operating 
as President, as manager, with the consent of the governed. 

Thank you, gentlemen. Thank you very much. - 
Ee aoa 
[The written material follows :] 


THe Nixon CReaTep Crisis In DETROIT 


(By Christopher ©. Alston) 


The following proposals were composed at the strategy meeting of the repre- 
sentative group of delegates for the city of Detroit, with the purpose of submit- 
ting them to the Black Congressional Caucus, strategy session, money, March 12, 


_, 1978, Washington, D.C. 


GENERAL THRUST 


1, Save eummer jobs for the Youths of our city. 

2. Citizens should be utilized: Grass Roots Participation. 

8. More Health Facilities: Save the health facilities in America. In other 
words, we know that the Cutbacks are the Blacks, Browus, other minority people 
of color, to get bad service, for instance, in the field of Health, because of the 
cutbacks, then Blacks and other minorities will doubly suffer. 

4, Senior Citizen Programs. a 

5. Congress should direct cities that Federal Revenue Sharing should be 
utilized to keep housing, human services, and all other programs designed to 
benefit the poor, controlled by the poor. 

6. Congress should stress economic impact on the City of Detroit, and other 
cities in which these programs are closed. 

7. Congress should take a look at who is controlling the Federal Revenue Shar- 
ing money. We feel that there should be local control over Revenue Sharing. 

We therefore propose to this Sub-Committee, that there be an investigation 
conducted to determine if the cities who will be receiving, and have received 
Revenue Sharing funds, are structured with citizen control, and are spending this 
money for the benefit of the citizens. 

I noted that elected officials will be asked how they plan to administer Special 
Revenue Sharing Programs. Since there is no Special Revenue Sharing Program 
at this time, this raises a question of Citizen in-put. Before any administering 
of a special Revenue Sharing Program in our local government there should 
be meaningful Citizen imput and planning (not just Advisory) backed-up with 
this technical resources to further insure that the very grass root as weil as all 
other Citizens has had imput into the way these funds will be spent. This then 
may be a way of eliminating the allegedly waste that has been stai:ed as one 
of the reason for the cut back in programs. 


MECHANISMS TO ASSURE OITIZEN CONTROL 


1. There should be some entity (Commission whatever) where Citizen Partici- 
pation is included, to_vote on where the monies will be utilized in the city. For 
instance, some cities are building stadiums. 

2. Sub-Committee hearing should demand that there be a requirement that 
cities have a modern Charter in order to receive Federal Funds (Revenue Shar- 
ing). Adjust their Charters to assure that citizens will have control over Revenue 
Sharing. In Other words, Congress should force the adjustment of the Revenue 
Sharing Policies in such a manner that citizens can get more out of it. 

The Detroit delegation to the Black Congressional Caucus further propose that 
the black Congressmen, and Congresswomen, propose a national demonstration 
protesting the budget cutbacks that affect the poor people of America. 

We further propose that in-as much-as Mr. Nixon has talked about Economy 
and careful spending, we call upon him to arrange that all of his Appointees 
become “One Dollar A Year Men”; in the same manner in which high monied 
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people who took government jobs, during World War II, did so by volunteering 
and taking one Dollar per year wages. Action will speak louder than words. 

We further propose that there be a “Peace Dividend” to win the War on 
Poverty in the U.S. of America, now that the destructive Viet Nam War is over. 

We further propose that there be a Congressional Examination on the Indian 
Treaties from as far back in history as they are recorded. There should be an 
investigation of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. There should also be an investiga- 
tion of the Treaties under which the Indians are receiving Federal Funds today, 
to see if they are being treated fairly. 

We further propose that Congress, propose that the millions of acres of Federal 
Surplus Land and Waterways, in the U.S., be used the agreement (only) with a 
Commission of Indians who will decide who will get this land. Give the Body 
which will conduct the allocations of the land, Administrative Funds. We feel 
that this land already belongs to the Indians, since, as we’re sure you know, they 
were the First Americans. 

We further propose that Congress, be very vigilant on the subject of Foreign 
Aid Funds. There stonld be an investigation on the Foreign Aid Budget, to de- 
termine how that money’ skall be utilized. 

We further propose that the Congress support the Farm Workers and Migrant 
Workers of America. We feel that the wages of the Migrant Workers should be 
raised to the same minimum standards as those wages paid to the people who 


work in industry. 
THE FOREST PARK COMMUNITY 


Forest Parx I & II Crrizens Disraicr Counorm, 
Detroit, Mich., December 18, 1972. 


~ 


Hon. Common Councn, 
City-County Butlding, 
Detroit, Mich. 


DeaR CoMMON CoUNCIL MEMBERS: Enclosed for your information are copies of 
my personal letter dated November 24, 1972, to George Romney, Secretary of 
HUD, hand delivered in Washington, D.C. by Mr. Theodore Barnes, Detroit 
realtor, who acted as a courier, 

You will also find copies of correspondence to date responding to this letter, 
including the historic HUD policy announcement in Mr. Hyde’s letter that the 
Forest Park #2 grant reservation is to be placed in continuous escrow for 
exclusive use in the Forest Park #2 project only ; and furthermore, that funds 
unexpended at the end of an NDP action year will not be lost but may be carried 
over into the subsequent NDP action year. 

‘Since the problem of the loss of unexpended funds at the end of a program 
year has plagued Common Council and grass roots organizations for many years 
before NDP was even thought of, it is hoped that this policy can be made appli- 
cable to the whole range of federal monies necessary for viable social change, 
including urban renewal. 

Also, I hope the interaction between Mr. Romney and the Forest Park #1 & #2 
Citizens District Council may usher in a new dimension in citizen participation, 
one in which the citizens organizations carry their battle and grievances into the 
diplomacy and mechanics of politics in government. This would give more content 
to the meaning of citizen participation.  - 

On behalf of the citizens of Forest Park, I wish to thank you for your con- 
tinued support and leadership in our end of the battle to rehouse our city, a 
battle which has just begun. 

Very truly yours, : 
CHRISTOPHER C. ALSTON, Chairman. 


—_ 





Crry or Derrort, 
COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION, 
Detroit, Mich., November 8, 1972. 
Mr. WILLIAM WHITBECE, 
Area Director, Housing and Urban Development, 
~Betroit, Mich. 

Dear Mr. WHrrTBECK: In all of the many negotiating sessions on the NDP 
application for Forest Park II, the one recurring unresolved issue is the HUD 
regulation that uncommitted funds at the end of an NDP action period are lost 
from the project. 
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We are all familiar with the long and difficult history of the Forest Park 
Urban Renewal effort. The present grant reservation was the result of arduous 
effort on the part of all involved. When a community and a city have waited as 
long as we have for action to begin, it is difficult to agree that any unencum- 
bered funds from the grant reservations be lost at the end of an action period. 

I urge that you take the necessary steps to include provisions in the Forest 
Park NDP contract that will return any fund unexpended or unencumbered at 
the end of an action period to the grant reservation. 

Very truly yours, 
R. P. Rose.ie, Director. 





Forest Park I & II Crrizens Disrrior Counct, 
Detrott, Mich., November 24, 1972. 
Mr. Georges RomMNEY, 
Seoretary, Department of Housing and Urban Development, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeARz Mr. Romney: This is a personal appeal from one whose path has gone 
parallel to yours, and has suffered criticism, as you have, in your conception of 
what represents viable change which would bring peace and prosperity to our 
great people and our great nation. We have not personally met but once, but fate 
has met with us in events involving us individually on three (8) occasions; and 
each one, the results were successful for both of our dreams. 

Before you leave Office, and I say unfortunately—leave Office, you and I, both 
dreamers and doers—and it is dreamers who have made America great—can, 
over the clap-trap of political fever, the mechanics of politics and the regulatory 
rules of protocol, bring America back to its real nation, bipartisanship in mat- 
ters of people. It is this bipartisanship which has carried America through all of 
its crises, International and national. 

Out of this has come some of America’s greats. I refer to the great Arthur H. 
Vandenberg, Republican Senator of Michigan who introduced the modern concept 
of the practice of bipartisanship during World War II. And that great citizen, 
Wendell L. Wilkie, Republican Candidate for President during the War years, 
though defeated by Mr. Roosevelt, became his loyal opposition and went on to 
introduce the concept of one world, by which we livetoday—traveling as an 
emissary of his opponent. And those two great transcendentalist Presidents, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Dwight D. Eisenhower; the brilliant and unforget- 
able Ralph Bunche, who put us in the mainstream of international participation 
and good will. 

Now, You and I! You asa representative of American Government, on matters 
of the vital issue of Housing; and Me as a representative of a community of 
citizens who have had and continue to have, faith that their Country is theirs 
and its institutions are for their use—the Forest Park Community, in the City 
Me ee I repeat. Yours and my paths have crossed before and here’s what 

place ; 

1. In 1958, I was President of Local 429 of UAW, at the New Haven Foundry, 
New Haven, Michigan. We made the vital parts for the motor of the cars for 
American Motors. You were trying then to bring American Motors back into the 
competitive automobile industry. You. needed time, consideration by the unions 
and, above all, I was told that parts plants with whom you had contracts should 
be able to deliver. Our. Plant, the New Haven Foundry, said that they could 
deliver only if they could remain competitive amongst the foundries; and they 
asked me to urge my workers to withhold their normal and just demands, to 
acecept a lesser agreement until American Motors get back into the fight. With 
the clamor of local union politics, this was difficult for a local union president to 
propose. But somewhere I had read a speech you had made, although I had not 
seen you, and wasn’t to actually see you for several years after, I was captivated 
by your daring, in face of adversity. Over much opposition, I brought the issue 
to my workers. They went along with me. 

We'd like to feel that as a consequence, we were a part of those elements which 
brought American Motors back together. And as for the local union, from which 
I resigned to take on another job which ended up in my working with this Project, 
it is doing fine. 

2. In a real sense, our next encounter was through your good wife, who came to 
my assistance in 1965 (see clippings). = 
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During 1965, I had gone to Forest Park under the Total Action Against Poverty 
Program (TAP) to work with a group called the Krakow Gang, whom people 
claimed were terrorizing the neighborhood. I found out that they were not crimi- 
nals dut, like everywhere else, youths protesting the conditions that surrounded 
them and the seemingly inability of the adult world to solve these problems. 
Almost everyone condemned me, and my boys. Your good wife was one of the very 
few who stood by us. Today, since 1965, only one lad is in trouble. The others 
have grown up, married, and some have reeducated themselves in school. Novem- 
ber 21, 1872: THEIR EFFORTS HAVE BEEN REWARDED. And they want one 
of the clusters of the Forest Park #1, their formal home, Development—to be 
called “ELEANOR”, with proper inscription. She came to us when we needed 
me and aa doubted us (see Groundbreaking Ceremony Program and article 
enclosed 

The Krakow Gang “headquarters” was in Forest Park #1, part of Forest Park 
#2 which has been adjudged “the worst slum in the City”. I showed them how to 
turn their energies and their method of protest into one aimed at the real virus 
which affects them and others in this country. It was they, the Krakow Gang, 
which, in reality, led to the Groundbreaking ceremonies on the land where they 
were condemned and is the first large family public housing to begin in this City 
in Seventeen (17) years. 

I am reminded of these words of Tennyson, written to the British who were 
mulling over the unorthodox activities of the rambunctious colonies and their 
bse “Be proud of these stout sons of thine who’ve wrenched their: rights from 

ee’ Ks 

3. Our final meeting, and the firet time I met you personally, was at the TOPS 
Conference, here in Detroit. The pictures enclosed show the discussion between 
you and me at the Conference. Later on I was appointed by the Governor as a 
member of the Task Force to carry out the decisions of the body. As you know 
I was not in full agreement with the Conference. Nevertheless and over the 
objections of some of my contemporaries, I agreed to serve and am serving now 
and accepted the commission to go to Atlanta, Georgia several weeks ago and to 
report back on Regionalism. I have done so. 

Iam a Democrat and will remain so. I am a Veteran of World War II, anda 
Black, and proud of both: But most of all, I am proud of the fact that I am a 
person and that we are all people. There’s an old axiom that only when diplomacy 
falls down, does war become the arbiter of disputes. We, here in Forest Park and 
the City itself, are all sick of the play on words associated with the Forest Park 
Development. The letter.enclosed from Mr. Roselle to Mr. Whitbeck poses the 
problem. If we can go to the Moon, can we not swiftly solve this regulatory bar- © 
rier? You could do it with a stroke of your pen. 

I propose that you, Mr. Whitbeck the Detroit area HUD Office Director, Mr. 
Roselle, Director of the Community Development Commission, a member of 
Common Council, and I all with whatever they necd with backup expertise— 
meet wherever you decide and as quickly as possible; or if you want a meeting 
with simply me and yourself (my people trust me and I jbelieve the City of 
Detroit does too), this can also be done. 

Please let the Courier know, as this is being hand delivered ty Mr. Theodore R. 
Barnes, our Consultant for Real Estate and Relocation; with the full knowledge 
of the Community Development Commission and Common Council. 

We do not intend for this to be a “Man Bite Dog” affair, therefore, hopefully 
we can make a press release together on the preemption and implementation of 
your announcement on Thursday, November 23, 1972, of a “Citizens’ Lobby” (see 
Detroit Free Press clipping). 

Sincerely, - 
CHRISTOPHER C. ALSTON, Chairman. 





& DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT, 
Washington, D.C., December 1, 1972. 
Mr. CHRISTOPHER C. ALSTON, 
Chairman, Forest Park #1 € #2 Citizens District Council, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Deak Mr. ALsStTon: This acknowledges receipt of your letter of November 24, 
1972, to Secretary Romney and also serves asa follow up to your conversation of 
November 27, 1972, with Mr. William Anderson of my staff concerning the Forest 
Park II urban renewal project (R-138) in Detroit, Michigan. 
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When ea conventional urban renewal project which is still in the planning stage, — 
such as the Forest Park II project, is converted to the Neighborhood Development - 


Program (NDP) approach, the Federal capital grant reservation which had 
been established for the conventional project is placed in an escrow account for 
the funding of NDP activities in the original conventional project area. Funds 
from this escrow account are used for providing the annual fund increments 
required for NDP activities in the original project area. Since NDP is by statute 
an annualized program, an annual HUD review is required prior to agreement 
oa funds for each NDP action year. 

The fact that the initial NDP action year does not require the entire amount 
of funds in escrow does not jeopardize the remaining escrow balance which con- 
tinues reserved for subsequent NDP annual funding. It should further be noted 
that if the total amount of funds made available for an NDP action year is not 
used in its entirety, the unexpended balance may be carried over into the subse- 
quent NDP action year. The use of such unexpended funds, however, is con- 
tingent upon the review by our Detroit Area Office as to the City’s performance 
and capacity to administer the project. 

Further, since funding agreements are made between HUD and the City, I 
would suggest that you continue your discussions with local officials. I am sure 
that Mr. Robert Roselle, the Director of the Community Development Commis- 
sion, or members of his staff will provide all assistance possible. 

Thank you for your interest in the programs of this Department. 


Sincerely, 
Froryp H. Hype, Assistant Secretary. 





{From the Detroit News, Oct. 12, 1972] 
HUD Frees Forest PARK FUNDS 


(By Clark Hallas) 


A union leader's faith in former U.S. Cabinet official George Romney more than 
a decade ago may have been partly responsible for an unprecedented federal 
policy decision which led yesterday to a major victory for Detroit’s worst slum. 

The U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) has agreed 
that federal money unspent by the end of the funding year will not be lost to 
Forest Park’s long-delayed urban renewal program. 

It means that the east side neighborhood—a housing disaster area since the 
1930’s—can finally begin fulfilling ita dreams of rehabilitation with $10.4 million 
promised, but then bottled up, by HUD for more than three years. 

Behind the decision lies an interesting series of developments. 

When HUD began reneging again on its Forest Park commitment last month, 
a group of 12 neighborhood leaders held an emergency meeting. 

They were led by Christopher Alston, a tireless black community leader who 
-has lived in Forest Park for 58 of his 60 years. 

The group, which calls itself the Forest Park Citizens District Council, stayed 
up past midnight on Nov. 23 in an attempt to find a new approach to solve their 
discouraging problem. 

“We've got to come up with something unorthodox,” Alston said. 

Romney was scheduled to depart as HUD secretary on Nov. 27—the following 
Monday—and Alston feared that a new regime in Washington: might further 
threaten Forest Park’s funding program. 

When the meeting broke up, Alston promised his “kitchen cabinet” that he 
would return the next day with another idea. 

The next day he sat down and composed a long emotional letter to the outgoing 
HUD leader. 

In it, he pointed out to Romney that their paths had crossed before. 

Ironically, when Romney was president of the then-ailing American Motors 
Corp. in 1958, Alston was the newly elected president of UAW Local 429. 

The local represented workers at the New Haven Foundry—a firm that sup- 
plied motor parts to AMC. 

“You were trying then to bring AMC back into the competitive automobile 
industry,” he wrote Romney. 

“You needed time, consideration by the unions and, above all, I was told that 
parts plants with whom you had contracts should be able to deliver. 
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“Our plant said that they coud deliver cal 4f they could remain competitive 
amongst the foundries, and they asked me to urge my workers to withhold their 
oe and just demands, to accept a lesser agreement until AMC got back into 
the fight.” 

Alston recalied that “with the clamor of local union politics,” he was put in a 
difficult bind. A hold-the-line wage demand was something his membership re- 
sented bitterly, he said. 

“But somewhere I had read a speech you had made, and although I had not 
geen you, and wasn’t to actually see you for several years after, I was captivated 
by your daring in the face of adversity,” he told Romney. 

“Over much opposition, I brought the issue to my workers. They went along 
with me.” 

Alston recalled that his decision to give the company more time was such a 
volatile issue that he often received threats of physical violence from his workers 
when he arrived at the plant. 

“But two years later the company recovered, we got a good contract and I was 
elected to two more terms as president before retiring in 1962 to enter community 
work,” Alston said. 

On the following Monday—Romney’s last day in office before entering private 
life to head a citizens’ lobbying effort—the Forest Park Council sent the letter to 
Washington via a courier, Detroit real estate man Theodore R. Barnes. 

Because of a mixup in plane schedules, Barnes—who had alerted Romney the 
letter was coming—arrived in Washington at 6 p.m. 

Romney waited at his office until 5 p.m. and then went home, leaving instruc- 
rid that the letter be-delivered that night to the home of his secretary, Mrs. Peg 

ttle. 

oe received Alston’s letter and then delivered it to Romney, who read it that 
night. 

Later that evening, Alston received a wire from William Anderson, a Romney 
aide, notifying him that the letter arrived. 

On December 1, Floyd H. Hyde, assistant HUD secretary, responded to Alston’s 
letter. 

His letter read in part: 

“The fact that the initial NDP (Neighborhood Development Program) action 
year does not require the entire amount of funds in escrow does not jeopardize 
the remaining escrow balance which continues reserved for subsequent NDP 
annual funding. 

“It should be further noted that if the total amount of funds made available 
for an NDP action year is not used in its entirety, the unexpended balance may 
be carried over into the subsequent NDP action year.” 

The decision, formally announced yesterday, represented a major HUD policy 
switch which could affect other Detroit urban renewal areas, Alston said. 

In the past, HUD had insisted that uncommitted funds at the end of NDP 
action year be turned back to the federal governmem. This had handcuffed two 
other Detroit projects—Virginia Park and Jefferson-Chalmers—as well as Forest 
Park. 

The HUD reversal, according to city officials, means that Forest Park can now 
count on its original $10.4 million grant without fear of having to return part of 
it each year and face possible cuts in federal allocations, which are renewable 


each year. : 
{From the Detroit Free Press, December 8, 1972] 
HUD Poticy TuRNABOUT ENDs FOREST PARK MONEY FEARS 
(By Don Lenhausen) 


In an apparent national policy turnabout, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development (HUD) ended fears that the Forest Park Rehabilitation 
Project No. 2 may lose government funds. 

The project includes a 128-acre area bounded by the Chrysler Freeway, Leland,. 
the Grand Trunk Rafl Road, Forest, Warren and Russell. 

A HUD official told Christopher C. Alston, Forest Park Citizens District Coun- 
cil chairman, that Detroit won’t have to return HUD money that is not spent 
during a contract year. 

Alston said this requirement has cost millions of dollars for urban renewal 
projects, including two in Detroit. 

He said the assurance from Floyd H. Hyde, a HUD assistant secretary, appar- 
ently amounts toa new national policy. 
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“This will affect people all over the country,” Alston said. “They will not loge 
mouey. This is not for Forest Park alone.” 

Alston also considered highly significant a statement by Hyde that reserved 
federal funds for an urban renewal project will be kept in an escrow account for 
OND Baa alone when it is altered to Neighborhood Development Program 
“In the past, Alston said, money for one project has instead been used for others. 

Alston said the Forest Park Project had been held up since 1969 because citi- 
vens objected to policies which Hyde’s letter indicates have now been changed. 

This question of unspent money has been the prime concern in the past three 
months. E\ven after the citizen group and Common Council approved the project's 
initial phase last month, they continued to seek assurance that the city would 
lose no money. 

Hyde's letter containing such assurance came a week after Alston wrote HUD 
Secretary George Romney. 

Initial acquisition of property for Forest Park No. 2 is already underway ina 
firat-phase program costing $4.8 million. It will affect 141 families, 80 other per- 
sons and 20 businesses. 





(From the Michigan Chronicle] 
FEDERAL FuNps ASSURED FOREST PARK 


The U.S. Dept. of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) has seree that 
federal funds unencumbered at the end of the action y 
urban-renewal program will not be lost to the project. 

This agreement came in response to communications to HUD officials by Chris- 
topher Alston, chairman of the Forest Park Citizens District Council, and 
(oD th. P. Roselle, director of Detroit's Community Development Commission 

On Nov. 24, Alston had sent a letter to HUD Secy. George Romney, asking him 
to personally intercede in resolving this deadlock over the last remaining issue 
in the Forest Park project. 

On Dec. 1, Floyd H. Hyde, assistant secretary of HUD responded to Alston’s 
letter. Hyde’s letter read, in part 

“The fact that the initial NDP (Neighborhood Development program) action 
year does not require the entire amount of funds in escrow does not jeopardize 
the remaining escrow balance which continues reserved for subsequent NDP 
annual funding. 

“It should be further noted that if the total amount of funds made available 
for an NDP action year is not used in its entirety, the unexpended balance may be 
carried over into the subsequent NDP action year. The use of such unexpended 
funds, however, is contingent upon the review by our Detroit area office as to the 
city’s performance and capacity to administer the project.” 

Alston said: “We appreciate this clarification of policy as regards Forest Park. 
We are 1nost happy to have this opportunity to demonstrate that we can perform 
as a recipient of federal funds—the citizens and government working together.” 

The city of Detroit has submitted an application to HUD for $4.8 million for 
the first five months of the NDP, to run from Jan. 1 to May 81, the end of the 
NDP fiscal year. 

The Forest Park NDP application had been submitted earlier. The one recur: 
ring unresolved issue, according to Roselle, had been the possibility that uncom- 
mitted funds at the end of an NDP action year would be lost from the project. 

Alston and Roselle had urged HUD Area Director William Whitbeck to include 
provisions in the Forest Park NDP contract which would retain any such unen- 
cumbered funds as part of the grant reservation. 

Whitbeck worked with Alston and Roselle in seeking resolution of the matter. 

Whitbeck said, “This is indeed heartening news. And I am pleased the issue 
has been resolved in a cooperative manner.” 





MopeEL NEIGHBORHOOD COMPREHENSIVE HEALTH PROGRAM, INc.? 
1 8ponsored by the Model Cities Program—City of Detroit. 


A. HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 


In 1969, a non-profit community corporation known as the Health Council of 
the Detroit Model Neighborhood began planning a comprehensive health care 
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program for the residents of the Detroit Model Neighborhood. The original niem- 
bers of the Health Council were elected representatives from the Model Neitghbor- 
hood areas and sub-areas who were also members of the Standing Health Com- 
mittee of the Citizens’ Governing Board. The Health Council expanded its 
membership to include representatives from Wayne State University, Detroit 
Department of Health, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, Greater Detroit Area Hospital 
Council, Regional Medical Programs of Wayne ‘State University, etc. for a total 
membership of 25 individuals. The consumer members from the Citizens’ Gov- 
erning Board had been recipients of a Consumers Health Training Program, 
which had been funded by the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare in 1968, The Health Council distributed their rather detailed comprehensive 
health plan to various provider or potential provider groups, which included 
Ford Hospital, St. Joseph’s Hospital, Community Health Association and Metro- 
politan Hospital and clinics, Wayne State University, and others. Active nego- 
tiations were undertaken and after formal presentations were made to the 
Health Council on February 16, 1970, the contract was awarded to a newly 
formed provider group named the Model Neighborhood Comprehensive Health 
Program, Inc., a non-profit health services corporation, directed by Dr. Thomas 
M. Batchelor. Negotiations were undertaken and consummated with the Detroit 
Medical Center hospitals to provide all in-patient, specialized out-patient, and 
emergency room services under the direct supervision of the MNCHP group 
physicians. All of the physicians had staff privileges at one or more of the par- 
ticipating hospitals which included Grace, Harper, Hutzel, Children’s and 
Rehabilitation Institute of Detroit. Every enrollee was admitted as a private 


————...-patient of a MNCHP physician into semi-private or equivalent accommodations. 


w* 
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An agreement was established with Olivia Extended Care Facility to provide 
continuing care to those patients who no longer required acute hospital care. © 
Agreements were negotiated with the Visiting Nurses Association and the Home- 
makers Service of Metropolitan Detroit to provide various levels of home care 
for those patients who did not require hospital, extended or nursing home care. 

A contract was negotiated with Dean Barr of the College of Pharmacy of 
Wayne State University to provide a Director of Pharmaceutical Services who 
would have the responsibility of developing and monitoring the entire prescrip- 
tion and medication program, utilizing existing pharmacies located in the Model 
Neighborhood area. A detailed proposal was mailed to all the pharmacies in the 
pe and acven indicated a willingness ko participate: Subecdaently, a very unique 


to select ‘tie pharmacy of their choice from the Taiicipanie and complete drug 
profiles were maintained from the outset. 

A contract was negotiated with Dean Shetland of the School of Nursing of 
Wayne State University to provide a full-time Director of Nursing Services 
whose responsibility was to develop and implement a nursing service program 
for MNOCHP, Inc. A very effective in-scryice training program was developed for 
Nurses, LPN’s, Clinic Assistants, Medical Secretaries and Health Service Coordi- 
nators, The Director of Nursing also coordinated all activities between MNCHP, 
visiting Nurses Association, and Homemakers Service of Metropolitan Detroit. 

An agreement was negotiated with the American Ambulance Service to pro- 
vide necessary transportation to acutely ill and incapacitated patients to and 
from the hospitals. 

Various vendors of surgical, orthopedic, and optical supplies were contacted 
and competitive bidding initi 

The ambulance facility was housed in 6,000 square feet of space in the Pro- 


-fessional Plaza.in.the Medical Center.and the entire staff was recruited including 


physicians, optometrists, nurses, audiologists, and other professionals and para- 
professionals. The first patient was actually treated on April 20, 1970, just six 
weeks after MNCHP had actually been incorporated. Because of an acute space 
shortage in the Professional Plaza, MNCHP moved to the former London Inn 
Motel facility in November 1971. The new quarters, which have since been pur- 
chased outright for MNCHP by Model Neighborhood Agency, provides three 
buildings with a total of 53,000 square feet of space. This facility with adequate 
parking has lent itself through minor remodeling and renovations to a very 
attractive and functional ambulatory center which is within one block of the 
Detroit Medical Center. 

In July 1971 MNCHP was awarded a grant from the Michigan Association of 
Regional Medical Programs to provide Community Health Service Coordinators 
as well as a transportation component to our Program. This has proven to be a 
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very unique and vital link in a comprehensive health care delivery system, The 
transportation mechanism is further supported by free taxi service to Model 
Neighborhood residents through the Alpha Company. Ready access to all com- 
ponents of our comprehensive health program is assured. 

Enrollment was originally planned for 5,000 residents of the Model Neighbor- 
hod Area during the first year of operation on a gradual basis, namely, 850 
enrollees during the 1st munth, 1,000 enrollees during the 2nd month, etc. The 
Resident Agents of the Health Council began enrollment on April 18, 1970, after 
they had been given an intensive training and orientation program. The health 
plan grew very rapidly from the start. In the first seven weeks, the enrollment rate 
was approximately 1,000 per week and reached 6,800 by June 5, 1970. During the 
first 10 days, the Resident Agents actively solicited enrollment in the com- 
munity. It soon became apparent that the enrollment rate was too rapid, and at 
that time the Health Council decided that only those residents who called or 
came into the office would be enrolled. This policy was followed until the latter 
part of July when it was decided to further slow the rate of enrollment by 
requesting all residents seeking to be enrolled to leave their names with the 
Health Council and they would be contacted at a later date for enrollment, In 
slightly over three months, the enrollment had reached 9,500 and by joint. agree- 
ment between the Health Council, Model Neighborhood Agency, and MNCHP, 
enrollment was closed until December, 1971. 

A contract was signed with Blue Cross/Blue Shield on June 1, 1971, to provide 
comprehensive health care to those subscribers who were either enrolled in the 
health program or on the waiting list maintained by the Health Council. 

On December 28, 1971, an agreement was signed with the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Social Services for MNCHP to provide comprehensive health services 
to 10,000 Medicaid recipients who resided in the Model Neighborhood Area on a 
prepaid capitation basis. Enrollment under this contract began on March 1, 1972. 


B. SCOPE OF SERVICES 


The purpose of this Program is to provide high quality, pre-paid comprehensive 
health services to Model Neighborhood residents. The Model Neighborhood Com- 
prehensive Health Program, Inc. (MNCHP), a non-profit corporation, is the 
provider of services for a Model Neighborhood comprehensive health system, The 
Year III Program is being designed to serve an average population of approxi- 
mately 20,000 enrolled by the Health Council of the Detroit Model Neighborhood, 
Inc, (Health Council). To the extent that adequate funds become available from 
non-supplemental sources (e.g. third party payors, other governmental sources, 
ete.), this population will be increased. Enrollment is presently approximately 
14,000. It is hoped that this Program will not only improve the health of Model 
Neighborhood residents, but also demonstrate a health care delivery system 
which overcomes some of the shortcomings of existing health service delivery. 

The MNCHP provides, directly or by means of sub-contractual agreements, 
comprehensive preventive, diagnostic, therapeutic and rehabilitative services to 
the population enrolled by the Health Council, which is our citizen planning and 
marketing division. 

The services provided are: 

1. General and specialty medical/surgical/health services as needed. 

2. Up to 865 days of in-patient hospital care when ordered by an MNCHP 
physician in Harper, Hutzel, Children’s, Grace Hospital and the Detroit Rehabili- 
tation Institute In the Medical Center and in other hospitals with which the 
MNOHP may affiliate. 

8. Up to 780 days of convalescent care for each continuous period of confine- 
ment in an extended care facility, a nursing home or, when less than 60 days 
elapse between, in both. Where more than 60 days elapse, the 780-day period is 
renewed. The 730-day period is reduced by two days for every day of general 
hospitalization provided to the same patient. 

4. Home care ‘services, as needed, are provided by MNCHP personnel and/or 
ie aoe Nurses Association and the Homemakers Service of Metropolitan 

troit. 

5. General and specialty nursing services in the nospytal, out-patient center 


and home, as required..Private duty nursing is exciu except as may be ~~" 


ordered by an IXANOHP physician. 
_ 6 Some mental health services through MNCHP psychiatric, social work and 
nursing staff. 
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7, Social work services, as needed, through the MNCHP social work staff. 

8, Rehabilitative services, as required, through the Detroit Rehabilitation 
Institute and the Medical Center institutions. Up to 30-day rehabilitative hos- 
pitalization ts provided. But assistance is given to find alternative funding for 
cases requiring longer stays. 

9 Nutritionist, dietetic and home economist services, as required, through 
MNOHP staff. : : 

10. Health education services by MNCHP staff. 

11. Laboratory and x-ray services. Diagnostic and therapeutic radiological 
procedures including the use of radioisotopes, laboratory services, electrocardi- 
ograpby and other special diagnostic services are provided as needed. 

12, Post-enrollment comprehensive health examinations for every enrollee as 
soon as practical after entry into the Program. 

18. Mass and individual immunizations, as needed, by the enrolled population. 

14. Eye examinations and refractions for glasses. Where required, eye glasses 
are provided. 

15. Pre- and post-natal care services, as needed, through MNCHP staff. : 

16. Prosthetic appliances prescribed by MNCHP physicians. 

17. Podiatry services as needed. 

18. Family planning services. 

19, All drugs prescribed by MNCHP physicians are provided by and through 
MNCHP. Pharmaceutical services also include individualized counseling services 
to enrollees, educational services to the community in general, and coordination of 
all prescription and drug related services. 

20. Bmergency ambulance services to the Model Neighborhood Comprehensive 
Health Center and affiliated hospitals when ordered through MNCHP. 

21. Twenty-four hour emergency service in Medical Center hospitals. The 
MNCHP maintains a 24hour telephone service for this purpose. 

22. Pmergency services obtained by the enrolled population through physicians 
and/or institutions not formally affiliated with or arranged for by MNCHP. 
BHnrollees who receive such services are transferred to affiliated institutions when 
a MNCHP physician considers transfer medically safe and feasible and authorizes 
it. The cost of transportation in transferring patients is covered by MNCHP. The 
MNCHP maintains records on each enrollee utilizing such emergency services. 
et contain the nature and cost of services provided and where they are 
pro ; 

28. Treatment and rehabilitation services for addicts and preventive services 
are provided by MNCHP under the direction of the Drug Abuse Program Director 
pursuant to a contract between the MNCHP and the Health Council. 

24. The MNCHP trains and employs para-professionals as auxiliary health 
workers in an effort to improve the Comprehensive Health Program by: 

(a) Increasing patient acceptance and utilization of health services; and 

(b) Using trained para-professionals to perform services which need not be 
performed by professionals, thereby improving the efficiency and effectiveness of 
the professional staff. 

The following services are not responsibilities of the MNCHP: 

1, Payment for services which are a financial obligation of a third party, in- 
cluding workmen’s compensation and other primary insurance carriers. 

2. Non-emergency services obtained through doctors and/or institutions which 
are not formally affiliated with the MNCHP. 

8. Long term hospitalization beyond that specifically provided for. 

4. Medical and/or surgical services considered to be still experimental in 
nature, such as organ transplants. 

5. Dental care, except oral surgery, when ordered by a MNCHP physician. 

6. Cosmetic surgery. : 

7%. Private duty nursing except when ordered by a MNCHP physician. 

The MNCHP makes the abovementioned services available to the enrolled popu- 
lation directly by or through the physicians, health professionals and para-pro- 
fessionals it employs and assembles as a formally associated Comprehensive 
Health Care Group. Staff is employed in accordance with good medical/health/ 
surgical practice. 

If the MNCHP provides professional services to any non-enrolled patients, 
preference is given to the Model Neighborhood enrolled population. Funds pro- 
vided to MNCHP for making services available to the enrolled population are not 
used to defray the cost of providing care to any non-enrolled people without the 
approval of the CDA. Any funds generated by the MNCHP by providing services 
to non-enrolled patients goes to the MNCHP and are documented for the Model 
Neighborhood Agency and the Health Council. 
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Representative RronHarp A. FLINTROP, 
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Where services to be made available by or through MNOHP to the enrolled 
population are not directly available through the MNCHP Comprehensive Health 
Care Group; the enrollee is referred by the MNCHP to a qualified spectlalist or 
specialists for necessary services without any cost to the enrollees. 

Reimbursement to these specialists is the responsibility of any existing third 
party payors covering such services. The MNCHP, which shall not be considered 
a third party payor, relmburses specialists for such services when a third party 
payor does not exist, or when such services are an excluded benefit by the existing 
third party payors. 

Records are kept of the specialist's billings to third party payors or MNCHP, 
and of third party payor receipts and summarized for the CDA and Health Coun: 
cil each month. 

The MNCHP will, with prior approval of the CDA acquire and set up a facility 
or facilities for providing the described ambulatory, health education and training 
services consistent with good health/medical practice. 


STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
Madson, Wts., Maroh 16, 1978. 


District 56—Winnebago County, 
Madison, Wie. 


DEAB REPRESENTATIVE FLINTROP: I appreciate your willingness to appear before 
a subcommittee of the House Education and Labor Committee to express our 
deep concern about some of the drastic changes which the Administration has 
proposed in our current programs aimed at combatting unemployment, poverty 
and welfare dependency. 

Our efforts in Wisconsin to attack these very serious problems will be severely 
handicapped by the cumulative effects of the proposed cutbacks, I refer par- 
ticularly to the President’s proposal to terminate the Emergency Employment 
Act, to close our 19 Community Action Agencies, to sharply reduce funds for 
manpower training, and to forbid the funding of a summer Neighborhood Youth 
Corps program. 

Wisconsin and its local governmental sponsors have provided employment for 
4,095 unemployed persons under the Emergency Employment Act since it began 
in September, 1971. We currently have about 2,150 persons employed, A total of 
629 have moved through the program to permanent, unsubsidized employment, 

A great number of these people, successfully employed under this act, have 
been Vietnam veterans, members of minority groups and persons previously rely- 
ing on welfare assistance. I count this as a tremendous achievement. Because 
of the severe pressure on property taxes and other local revenues, it would not 
have been possible to achieve these goals through normal hiring if it had not 
been for DHA. 

The program, of course, has suffered from being under a freeze since July 1. 
Both the State of Wisconsin and, I am confident, the 17 local units of government 
who sponsor separate EKA programs strongly support the extension of this act. 

The President's order to dismantle the Office of Bconomic Opportunity is most 
unfortunate and is contrary to proposals the President advanced earlier, under 
which funds would continue to be made available under the form of special 
revenue sharing. Our 19 Community Action Agencies are largely multi-county 
rural organizations which provide services in health, education, manpower 
training and nutrition which simply are not available in any other agency serving 
these areas. We strongly support.funding-to make it possible for these agencies 
to continue, either in their present form or at the option of Governors and elected 
officials of larger communities. 

Perhaps most urgent of all is the need for Congressional action to make pos- 
sible a summer Neighborhood Youth Corps program. Wisconsin provided a total 
of 14,000 special summer jobs for youth last year. At present, there are no funds 
in the President’s budget for the purpose and our State Manpower Council has 
been notified that we are specifically forbidden to spend any of our substantially 
reduced Federal manpower training funds for this purpose. The suggestion 
that a summer NYC program be funded out of Hmergency Employment Act 
funds is completely unworkable. We strongly urge the congress to provide a 
special appropriation for a summer Neighborhood Youth Corps program. 

Thank you for your interest in these matters. 

Sincerely, 
Pataiok J. Lucsy, Governor. 
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SUMMARY—SUMMER JOB FUNDS AND SLOTS FOR 1972 











Funds Shots 
Summer Pielenbernoed Youth Corps program: 
EMO SUNG c cg ccccccéasd/acacceduvevsenevaswsQusevepevescracekepevesccze sees $5, 053, 028 11,974 
State outside Milwaukee County. ... 2.0... ceeccsenccnccccccccccnsnccencscees 3, 627, 090 8, 595 
Great Lakes Intertribal Council ... 2.2... cc cwcccnensncccccccccenccccccccas 267, 548 634 
Northwestern District... cc scccccccceccvccccndsscccccwescucssuevcvvewvcvsececsevvncsscs B6t 
North Central District........ 2. ccccnccccccncccccccnccncccncccccccaccucevcccccscencces 1,415 
@ Michigan District... 0... ccc nce ncn cccmancccccncuncenccacccccccccccacecenccane 

West Central District... 02. connec cen cc ccc c ccm encncccccccncuneusccccccccecccecceses 1, 
Western Distletiiccc.cccccccccceccescscsccewnecincecsncvonccvcccvecccavachecuteccccsus 1, 60 
Lake Winnebago District... ccc c cence eccncccccccusccencccccecuccucucncusccccecne 2 
SOUMNGIN DISNClccosseavkcacovedcenecncdwecvedesocucecuakecsusaeens couawenc coed oueawes 1, 227 
Southeastern District (Milwaukee County)........-...---ccccocessocecscccce 1, 425, 938 3, 379 
Southeastern District B (Walworth, Racine, Kenosha Counties). ........ccescccaccopecoccus 695 
Special title 4a Social Security Act program: Milwaukee Coynty.............2...2- i, 130; 000 2,093 
a a nn ot on en | 
NOW: .cacecavedcateudswdtacscuccuscdacculwadeetsiteuswuaboreceeuccueases 6, 203, 028 14,067 








WISCONSIN EEA STATUS REPORT, SEC. V AND VI (PERIOD ENDING JAN. 31, 1973) 








Authorized Cumulative Current Cumulative Employmen 
Program agent position level participants participants terminations — terminations 
State government. ..........---cececee 213 §73 256 317 81 
Balance of State. ...................0 445 758 454 304 98 
QUITO. vacccasvecutesiccebevcrdvecues 42 66 34 32 8 
Green Bay........ ccc ccccccnccnccncces 73 147 92 5 33 
KONOSNOs isc cccccccccecccwcceccccnce 15 17 13 2 
MAGIOON gsc canvcscecsceiceciciccoeses 88 96 §8 3 § 
Milwauke@. 2.2... uke ccc een ccee 822 983 548 4 123 
RACING. ccncnndvcceeuscowensesocsece 79 102 53 49 26 
Dane County... ceccecccnccncncces 19 21 15 6 4 
Fond du Lec County..........-2-. eee 51 70 32 38 17 
La Crosse County.............cecccene 70 90 58 32 10 
Manitowoc County.............cccceeee 24 38 20 18 7 
Marathon County........cccccceccene 73 102 §2 50 19 
Milwaukee County.................... 56 56 43 13 6 
Outagamie County.............-...... 108 138 76 62 10 
Racine County... 2.22.2... cccccccccee 93 139 67 72 14 
Ok County... eccececcccccceecce ns 146 199 87 112 39 
Waukesha County.................200- 247 363 145 218 98 
Winnebago County.................... 73 100 32 68 20 
Sheboygan County.............cscenee 28 37 18 19 9 
NOU cc scunscdveeudecadesdsceee 2,765 4,095 2, 153 - 1,942 629 
RESOLUTION 


Whereas, for the past seven years, the 19 Community Action Agencies in the 
State of Wisconsin have provided programs benefiting over 275,000 individuals 
including the poor, the sick, the youth, and the elderly ; and 

Whereas, the services that Wisconsin Community Action Agencies provide for 
the economically deprived, including housing, legal aid, employment develop- 
ment, health and nutrition, and specialized assistance to senior citizens and chil: 
dren, depend on continuing federal support ; and 

Whereas, Community Action Agencies have provided a vehicle for anti-poverty 
sas rouse coordination of governmental officials and citizenry at the grass- 
roots level; ; 

Therefore, we the undersigned as elected officials representing constituencies 
in the Wisconsin Assembly hereby petition the Special House Subcommittee on 
Poverty and Equal Opportunities to take action to insure continued federal fund- 
ing of pean Action Programs as established under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity ‘ 
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Rep. Gordon Bradley, 57th Assembly 
District 

Rep. Michael G. Ellis, 55th Assembly 
District 

Rep. Robert Quackenbush, 92nd Assem- 
bly District 

Rep. Harland Everson, 88th Assembly 
District . 

Rep. John R. Plewa, 20th Assembly 
District 

Rep. Thomas A. Hauke, 28rd Assembly 
District 

Rep. Robert EB. Behnke, 14th Assembly 
District 

Rep. Francis J. Lallensack, 2nd Assem- 
bly District 

Rep. Walter L. Ward, Jr., 17th Assem- 
bly District 

Rep. Marlin D, Schneider, 98rd Assem- 
bly District 

Rep. Harout O. Sanasarian, 26th 
Assembly District 

Rep. Terry A. Willkom, 67th Assembly 
District 

Rep. Sheehan Donoghue, 35th Assembly 
District 


Rep:-Richard-A; Fiintrop, 56th Assem=~ 


bly District 
Rep. Bill Rogers, 5th Assembly District 


Rep. Gary K. Johnson, 15th Assembly - 


District 

Rep. R. Michael Ferrall, 62nd Assembly 
District 

Rep. Lary J. Swoboda, Ist Assembly 
District 

Rep. Gus C. Monos, 11th Assembly 
District 

Rep. David G. Berger, 18th Assembly 
District 

Rep. Ed Jackamonis 98th Assembly 
District 

Rep. Michael Elconin, 16th Assembly 
District 

Rep. Janet A. Mielke, 47th Assembly 
District 

Vith 


Rep. Midge Miller, 
District 
Rep. Peter J. Tropman, 82nd Assembly 
District 
. Lew Mittness, 48th Assembly 
District 
Rep. Carl Otte, 58th Assembly District 


Rep. Lloyd A. Barbee, 18th Assembly 
District 


Assembly 


Rep. Joanne M. Duren, 50th Assembly 
District 

Rep. James W. Wehner, 15th Assembly 
District 

Re». Gary J. Barezak, 24th Assembly 
District 

Rep. Ray Tobiasz, 7th Assembly District 

Rep. Paul ©. Siculea, 81st Assembly 
District 

Rep. Joseph L. Looby, 68th Assembly 
District 

Rep. Everett HB. Bolle, 8rd Assembly 
District 


Rep. Virgil Roberts, 94th Assembly 
District 
Rep. Gene Oberle, 91st Assembly 
District 
Rep. David D. O’Malley, 46th Assembly 
District 
Rep. Mike Early, 80th Assembly 
District 


Rep. Mary Lou Munts, 76th Assembly 
District 

Rep. David R. Kedrowski, 74th Assem- 
bly District 

Rep. Leo Mohn, 28th Assembly District 


‘Rep. John C, Oestreicher, 70th Assembly 


District 

Rep. Ken Schricker, 75th Assembly 
District 

Rep. Anthony EB. Earl, 85th Assembly 
District 

Rep. Al Baldus, 69th Assembly District 

Rep. Harvey L: Dueholm, 28th Assem- 
bly District 

Rep. Dennis J. Conta, 25th Assembly 
District 

Rep. Louise M. Tesmer, 19th Assembly 
District 

Rep. Norman C. Anderson, 37th Assem- 
bly District 

Rep. Thomas B. Murray, 78rd Assembly 
District 

Rep. Edward Nager, 78th Assembly 
District 

Rep. Cletus Vanderperren, 89th Assem- -. 

Taurence Day, 


bly District 
86th Assembly 
District 


Rep. 
Rep. James A. Rutkowski, 82nd Assem- 
bly District 


Mr. Hawegrns. Mr. Bussey, if you will permit us, we have an out-of- 


town witness who has a flight. 


e is liable to miss his plane or we will 
~ miss his testimony. I will call on you next. 


Hon. Richard A. Flintrop, State representative of Wisconsin. 

We are sorry, Mr. Flintrop, that we were not able to call on you 
earlier but I thought our time was running along. I understand you do 
have a plane to catch. We appreciate your testimony. 

Will you proceed. Your statement in its entirety will be printed in 


the record at this point. 


w 
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STATEMENT OF HON. RICHARD A, FLINTROP, STATE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE OF THE STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Furntrop. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you for allowing 
me to testify. | 

I am Richard A. Flintrop, a State representative from the city of 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

not a preacher, either, so my comments will be equally brief, 
I een you. 
appreciate this SP Rory to express my concern about the 
future course of federally funded programs in Wisconsin as a result 
of President Nixon’s attack on antipoverty programs presently 
sponsored by OEO. 

Before I pieent my testimony to you I would like to mention the 
documents that I have enclosed here for the record. I guess there are a 
couple of comments I would like to make first. I was curious to know 
from Mayor Cohen if he saw Mr. Nixon twitch before or after the 
election. I am inclined to think it might have been previous to the 
November election. 

I also want to comment on the fact that the rest of the delegation 
from Wisconsin will be here tomorrow to speak on more of the details 
of the program in which they have been so deeply involved there. 

I would like to preface my statement by saying I am quite cynical 
about being here today. Everyone said, you know, you guys are great, 
you are here, you are listening to us, but we are not changing your 
minds very much. I think you share our concerns. You know it is 
Richard Milhous Nixon who should be sitting here and he is not, and 
we are not going to get him here. [Applause.] So as I proceed with 
my comments I want my cynicism and my pessimism to be known. 

First I would like to just draw your attention to a statement that 
was given to me by Patrick J. Lucey, the Governor of the State of 
Wisconsin, If you won't tell the Governor I didn’t read his statement, 
neither will I, and we will proceed. 

Mr. Hawkins. The statement will be entered in the record in its 
entirety and also the resolution passed by the Wisconsin Legislature 
which is signed by the various representatives will be printed in its 
entirety and it will be in the record just the same as if it was read 
ae yg Bey this hearing. 

Mr. Fiintrop. I do want to point out the Governor’s concern. He 
mentions the concern about the Emergency Employment Act. He com- 
ments both concerning the Office of Economic Opportunity and par- 
ticularly the Neighborhood Youth Corps. If in fact it is not possible 
for us to reinstate the OKO program in its entirety, I would certainly 
hope that you will consider his recommendation fighting for at least 
certain portions of those. In Wisconsin we feel that the Neighborhood 
Youth program is one of the very best programs. 

The second document, the resolution, it was not a resolution passed 
by the House pce Unfortunately, I did not get it drafted until 
last Wednesday and js circulated it informally on Thursday. Now 
there has been a lot of talk about we have not had the type of local 
support maybe that some people would like to see in some States like 
Ohio. I would like to draw to your attention that 56 members of the 
99 members of the State legislature of this State, the State assembly, 
signed this document. 
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Mr. Hawkins. Fifty-six out of what number? 

Mr. Fiintropr. Ninety-nine, sir, in the assembly. 

Mr. Hawxins. Thank you. 

Mr. Fuintror. I did not have an opportunity to gt to the State 
senate nor did I have an opportunity to present this document to each 
of the 99 members. I am quite sure that if in fact I could have surveyed 
the whole of the assembly, that figure would be far closer to 80 or 85 
members, Republicans and Democrats alike. 

President Nixon’s decision to dismantle the Office of Economic 
Opportunity is a callous, dae and deceptive act. There can be no 
question that some OEO funds have been misused in a small number 
of agencies around the country. But when cost overruns amounting to 
billions of dollars are discovered in the hg do we do not see the 
President impounding the military budget. When the Department of 
Agriculture arranges a grain sale to a foreign nation that puts mil- 
lions of dollars into the hands of a few informed investors and costs 
the American consumer even more millions in spiraling food costs, the 
President remains silent. 

While the Nation’s welfare progeam is costing billions of dollars for 
administration alone, and the billions more spent for so-called “relief” 
does nothing but dehumanize and demoralize the people it is meant to 
ve the President terminates any plans for meaningful welfare 
reform. 

Since 1964, Community Action agencies have proven themselves to 
be the most significant tool we have yet devised in our attempt to break 
the cycle of poverty and provide our less advantaged citizens an oppor- 
tunity to help themselves. 

A recent Federal report has indicated that Community Action agen- 
cies have increasingly mobilized resources for the poor and are helping 
the poor achieve the self-reliance that the President is emphasizing 
these days. 

In 1969, President Nixon described OEO as a “cutting edge” in the 
ay against poverty and expected it to “play a central role” in 
achieving “the goal of full opportunity for every American.” He con- 
tinued by predicting that the OEO would “be one of the most creative 
and productive offices in the Government.” 

Today, after the election, the “old Nixon” is showing through despite 
the efforts of the White House paste makeup artists. [Applause. ] 

' While the President says that Community Action agencies need only 
to compete for Federal revenue sharing funds, he well knows that 
almost all municipalities have already made commitments for use of 
general revenue sharing funds or have plans to use it for tax relief pro- 
grams or new programs of their own design. 

There is no question that perhaps only 75 of the Nation’s 907 CAP’s 
will still be in existence on July 1, 1973, the earliest possible date that 
special revenue sharing funds could be made available. 

While the President publicly states that he wishes only to shift the 
financial responsibility for OKO, it is clearly evident that his sole 
intent is to systematically destroy the program. 

It would require about four-tenths of 1 percent of the projected 

eneral Government support for national defense that is in Mr. Nixon’s 
: ee to maintain the Office of Economic Opportunity for fiscal year 
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It becomes clear that the dismantling of the OEO is not an economic 
measure but a blatantly political move by the administration on a pro- 
ram which is not included in Mr. Nixon’s lexicon of acceptability. 
EO’s demise will save the Government and taxpayers little, if any- 
thing, but as is common of late, will cost the poor and elderly a great 
eal, 

The Wisconsin experience with Community Action agencies is cer- 
tainly reflected in the fact that Governor Lucey and 56 State repre- 
sentatives from every corner of the State join me in petitioning con- 
tinued Federal funding of the Office of Economic se DpOreuntty: 

Let me share with you some facts that dramatically demonstrate the 
impact Community Action agencies have had on Wisconsin and what 
would result if the Federal funding terminated. 
~ In 1972 alone, 275,448 low-income individuals were served in Wis- 
consin by the 19 Community Action agencies. These agencies employed 
2,567 persons, of which 60 percent were low income and let me remind 
you that almost every one of those 60 percent low-income people will be 
returning to the welfare rolls as soon as these programs are terminated. 
We also provided job training for 9,988 individuals. 

Over $20,500,000 in Federal funds were attracted to Wisconsin in 
1972 to aid in the elimination of the causes of poverty through pro- 
grams sponsored by Community Action agencies. 

Over $7 million in local contributions were generated by Wisconsin 
CAP’s in 1972 to further combat the massive problems of borer 

During 1972, Community Action agencies in Wisconsin provided job 
training for 9,988 individuals in the various manpower components 
which they administerecl. ? 

Thousands more Wisconsin children were served by CAP-sponsored 
day care centers and Head Start programs. Thousands of additional 
senior citizens were given assistance in obtaining homestead tax relief, 
decent housing and well balanced meals. 

The list of benefits that OEO has brought to Wisconsin could go on 
and on. Federal funding is absolutely necessary if these programs are 
to survive. Governor Lucey has already submited his budget to the 
State legislature. There up pears to me to be no possibility that sufficient 
funds can be made available from the State of Wisconsin to keep these 
programs alive, 

Mr. Chairman and committee members, I want only to stress that 
those of us in public office in Wisconsin, and I think you can see it is 
those of us in public service in Wisconsin, see the Community Action 
concept as a dynamic and positive helping hand to the disadvantaged 
of our Nation. 

We hope, sirs, that you will take our message back to Washington— 
Disneyland on the Potomac—and do everything in your power to 
bring a sense of compassion to the President’s budgetary policies. | 

Thanks very much. I think the people of the Midwest appreciate 
your concern in coming to us instead of forcing us to come to you at 
least all the way. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Flintrop. In view of the time element 
we are going to forgo questions. I think what you have done is an excel- 
lent thing, it is the type of thing which I think should be done else- 
where at the local level and would be a tremendous help to this 
committee. 

Thank you very much. 
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My, Furntrop. Thank you. = 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Alston, we want to express our appreciation for 
pou comments. We didn’t have time to commend you as we wanted to, 

ut certainly your message was very timely and we regret that you did 
not have an opportunity to express yourself in Washington, but some 
of us don’t get that opportunity, either, sometimes. _ 

Mr. Bussey, we will now continue with your testimony. Your state- 
ment in its entirety will be entered in the record. I see you have pre- 
realy a statement to us. We appreciate it and if you will summarize 

m it. 


STATEMENT OF MAYNARD BUSSEY, CHAIRMAN, OITIZEN ADVI- 
SORY BOARD, TARGET AREA II, VICE CHAIRMAN, MOHRD POL- 
ICY ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Mr. Bussey. Thank you, honorable chairman and other supporting 
committee members. 

I have no other alternative than to say I have been ripped off. All of 
the things that ibly can be said to this honorable body practically 
have been said. The mayors were here. We had some other dignitaries 
here, some honorable Representatives here, so we have support coming 
from that area. We have another community representative here. As 
usual. we get all the statistics at a meeting of this kind, and I am glad 
that it is entered into the record. 

There are only two things left for me to talk on here eoahy that most 
of the poe that testified here today did not touch on and that is birth 
control and afterbirth so I will deal with those two sole issues that 
were left for me to talk on. 


Mr. Hawes1ns. I don’t think that is within the jurisdiction of this © 


committee but we will try to squeeze it in. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you, sir. 

These cuts would also mean that those motivated by the poverty 
OEO programs would be back on welfare A, B, C and that those who 
were motivated to hold their head high would again fall into chasms 
of gloom and despair perhaps never to trust again. Our sons newly 
returned from Vietnam, motivated to eradicate that which is foreign 
to humanity, I shudder to imagine what course they might take. 

We can all see and hear of funding of trips to the Moon; and of 
funds granted to rebuild foreign countries that we were taxed to 
destroy; of funds allocated for war games; of support for the poor 
and needy abroad, but not a dime of our taxes to continue aid to the 
poor of the United States of America ! 

We have been taxed long and hard, and it is felt by the poor that the 
balancing of the Federal budget should not be at the expense of their 
health programs, This concept has been well expressed by Dr. Arthur 
Kronberg, a renowned Stanford University biochemist and laureate 
in medicine, who recently said : 

‘“‘Were there an intentioned effort to undermine the health and eco- 
nomic welfare of this country for the coming generations, I could 
imagine nothing more devastating than to stop training young people 
to do research in basic medical science. The science training programs 
cost about $300 million annually * * *, For weapons research and 
development alone $20 billion a year is being spent. This is to protect 
us against the possibility of attack by a hostile country. 


~~ 
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But now we have been told that we can’t afford to spent even 1 percent of this 
amount to train young people to fight diseases for which crusades have been 
proclaimed and that we know for certain will kill millions of our citizens each 
year, 

I would submit that the rationale of the above statement can equally 
be applied to all the program cuts as well as to the cut in the medical 
research and training programs. 

Honorable Congressmen, Representatives, when I first spoke of 
birth control and afterbirth, the cut in the i ea as I see it is the 
birth control program that is being initiated by our President. I have 
often wondered—and I think that I am older than some of the Con- 
Peer: that appear here today—what they meant by Tricky Dick. 

have found out 20 years later. 

I have heard mayors from various cities poe here today that the 
had a conference with the President and that they were ripped off. 
What I mean by ripped off is that they were sold a bill of goods and 
they thought that they had some money that they could use for all 
their very own. I have heard statements made here today that even 
though they get some of this revenue-sharing money that they will 
not be able to spend it for the type of programs that need immediate 
attention. 

I did not hear but one person make a statement pertaining to that, 
that we had a war on poverty and now we are having a war with Mr. 
Nixon as far as the budget cuts are concerned, but that war is just 
poeta in for the poor out in the community. We are going to have 
to have another war with the State, another war with the Governors, 
another war with the mayors in order to be able to share in this rev- 
enue sharing or to put some inputs in how revenue sharing will be 
dispensed. 

onorable Members of the Congress and this committee, I respect- 
fully ask this honorable committee to see to it that such a disaster 
not be visited upon this community and upon this beloved Nation. 

Thank you. 


peed 
The written statement follows:] 


STATEMENT OF MAYNARD M. Bussey, CHAIRMAN, CITIZEN ADVISORY BOARD, 
TarceT AREA II 


PREAMBLE 


I should like to consider what we know about the education of the very young, 
about what may be formative influences during infancy and early childhood upon 
later intellectual competence and how these influences may be more compas- 
sionately deployed. Our focus will be upon the manner in which social and cultural 
background affects upbringing and thereby affects intellectual functioning. And 
within that wide compass, we shall limit ourselves further by concentrating prin- 
cipally upon the impact of poverty and dispossession. 

There is little enough systematic knowledge about what in fact happens to 
children during infancy and early childhood and even less on what its latter 
effects on competence may be. Indeed, in the current debates, it is a moot point 
as to what is properly meant by intellectual competence, whether or in what 
degree competence comprises soul, mind, heart, or the general community. Nor can 
the topic be limited to education. For the charge has been made by Royal Commis- 
sions and advisers to presidents as well as by the anti-Establishment New Left 
that educational and socialising practice, before the school years as after, reflects 
and reinforces the inequities of a class system by Hmiting access to knowledge for 
the poor, while facilitating it for those better off. The charge is even more serious : 
that our practice of education, both in and out of school, assures uneven distribu- 
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tion not only of knowledge but also of competence to profit from knowledge. It 
does so by Hmiting and starving the capabilities of the children of the poor by 
leading them into fallure until finally-they are convinced that it is not worth their 
while to think about school-like things. 


JEROME 8S, Bruner, Harvard University. 


Honorable committee: I am Maynard M. Bussey, chairman of the citizens ad- 
visory board, target area II and vice-chairman policy advisory committee of the 
Mayor's Committee for Human Resources Development (MCHRD), the Detroit 
poverty program. 

I am here today to testify before this honorable committee because of my 
interest and involvement in programs to assist the poor and underprivileged and 
my concern about the proposed cutbacks of the Federal assistance. 

‘Mere words can not describe the impact of the President's proposed budget cuts. 
The impact of these cuts is so devastating, in my opinion, that they would cause a 
national holocaust. 

I shudder to attempt to sum up the total impact that such cuts would have on 
our total community; on the poor, the near-poor and middle class citizens. The 
effect of these cuts cannot be confined solely to the poor blacks and whites. These 
proposed cuts would have a chaotic effect on the entire country and are not 
confined to the city of Detroit, or Wayne County alone. I refer to cuts in s:ch 
programs as: comprehensive health; birth control; ecology; dental care; drug 
abuse and control; career development; day care; Head Start; upward bound; 
youth programs; mental health; disease prevention and control ; malnutrition ; 
aid to dependent children; le al services; Model Cities; housing’ programs; job 
training and development; medica research, etc, These are but a few of the pro- 
grams that touch citizens in all walks of life. 

These cuts would cause our city, county and State economies to become shaky, 
our city budget to be unsound; the streets to become more unsafe; police pro- 
grams to be discontinued; housing conservation and redevelopment programs to 
cease functioning; mental health programs to cease; youth summer programs to 
be discontinued, leaving youth idle in the streets during the hot summer months; 
sewer and water programs would be curtailed, as would our rat control programs. 

Finally, if conditions are allowed to persist, the negative effects of the cuts 
would be felt not only on inner-city people and businesses, but the effects of such 
cuts would also be felt in the suburbs, f.e., Dearborn, Warren, Grosse Pointe, 
Southfield, Huntington Woods, Birmingham, and Troy, as well as in the major 
auto plants and in numerous sinall businesses. 

These cuts would also mean that those motivated by the poverty (0.E.0O.) pro- 
gram would be back on welfare and A.D.C., and that those who were motivated 
to hold their heads high would again fall into the chasm of gloom and despair, 
perhaps never to trust again. Our sons, newly returned from Vietnam, motivated 
to eradicate that which is foreign to humanity, I shudder to imagine what course 
they might choose to take. 

We can all see and henr of funding of trips to the Moon; and of funds granted 
to rebuild foreign countries that we were taxed to destroy; of funds allocated 
for war games; of support for the poor and needy abroad, but not a dime of ou: 
taxes to continue aid to the poor of the Unitcd States of America ! 

We have been taxed long and hard, and it 1s felt by the poor that the balancing 
of the Federal budget should not be at the expense of their health programs. 
This concept has been well expressed by Dr. Arthur Kronberg, a renowned 
Stanford University biochemist and laureate in medicine, who recently said: 

“Were there an intentioned effort to undermine the health and economic wel- 
fare of this country for the coming generations, I could imagine nothing more 
devastating than to stop training young people to do research in baric medical 
science. The science training programs cost about $800 million annually . 

For weapons research and development alone $20 billion a year is being spent. 
This is to protect us against the possibility of attack by a hostile country. 

“But now we have been told that we can’t afford to spend even 1 percent of this 
amount to train young people to fight diseases for which crusades have been pro- 
claimed and that we know for certain will kill millions of our citizens each year.” 

I would submit that the rationale of the above statement can equally be applied 
to all the program cuts, as well as to the cut in the medical research and training 


program. 
I respectfully ask this honorable committee to see to it that such a disaster 
not be visited upon this community and upon this beloved Nation. 
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Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Bussey. 

I think Mr. Conyers desires to ask you a question. 

Mr. Conyers. I really would not want to add questions at this point 
but T thank all of those persons with whom we did not have the chance 
to question, Mr. Chairman, for their cogent presentations. I know if 
Congressman Diggs were here he would join me in the expression of 
appreciation for the kind words that Chris Alston, our dear and mutual 
friend, has made about us and also to commend him for the very wide 
sweep of his statement which I think goes beyond the specific testi- 
mohy that brings us here today but is really part of a big picture. He 
reminds us that the genesis of laws are not handed down by some body 
of men in the room but they should more properly in a democracy 
be the workings of the will of the people. I was particularly grateful 
for those comments that he made in his very persuasive statement. 

Of course I welcome the observations of Mr. Maynard Bussey, 
another gentleman whom I did not realize was older than some of 
the Members of the Congress here on the committee until just now 
when he mentioned it in his testimony. He has been an activist and a 
leader civically and politically in our community across the years. We 
indeed are grateful not only for what you have said here but for the 
support that must be marshaled for us to proceed on to any kind of 
success. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Thank you, Mr. Bussey. 

Mr. Bussey. Thank you. [Applause. ] . 

Mr. Hawxrns. The next witness is Mrs. Beatrice Rowe. 


STATEMENT OF BEATRICE ROWE, SECRETARY, JEWISH 
COMMUNITY COUNCIL OF METROPOLITAN DETROIT 


Mrs. Rowe. Good afternoon. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mrs. Rowe, I think you are representing several 
individuals or groups. 

Mrs. Rowe. Yes, Con essman Hawkins, I am. 

Mr. Hawkins. Would you identify them? 

Mrs. Rowe. The Jewish Community Council is made up of many 
groups. Specifically the American Jewish Congress and the National 
Council of Jewish Women were going to give testimony here today 
and they asked that I incorporate it into mine. 

I sit as the secretary of the Jewish Community Council of Metro- 
seta Detroit but I want :ou to know that it is a volunteer job and _ 

am a volunteer representing hundreds just like myself. The Jewish 
Community Couneif is a coordination and action group made up of 
some 300 organizations and synagog bodies in this area and it is peo- 

le ready to use their collective experience and resources to handle 
issues that concern us all, no matter where we live. Some of us are in 
Wayne County, others in Oakland, Macomb. 

These are the concerns that bring me here today. As the roster of 
community development, educational, health, and manpower trainin 
programs terminated by the administration continue to grow, we fee 
increasing anxiety about the effect of their termination on the economic 
and social health of the entire community. We are desperately con- 
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cerned about the dismantlement of the OEO and the vacuum created 
without the beginnings of alternative programs, 

OEO is the only advocate for a group of Americans characterized 
by their powerlessness. The centralization of services to the poor is a 
sound idea. To separate these services by spreading them out to other 
agencies or other cabinet levels as has been suggested by this admin- 
istration is to render them unworkable and ineffective. 

The Jewish Community Council has been involved with MCHRD, 
the Mayors Commission on Human Resources Development, through 
the provision of volunteers and financial support. Not only are these 
programs responding to the community by improving the quality of 
life but in many cases such as the food prescription program they are 
indeed literally sustaining life. 

This is one of the longest volunteer programs in the country. The 
interesting thing about this program is that the high protein food 
comes from the United States. The volunteers would still be available 
but the program would sever thousands of the small costs of the ad- 
ministration salaries. 

The general equivalency degree program is another one we have been 
very close to; it has provided thousands with the training, education 
and, more important, the confidence necessary to secure permanent 
employment. 

ne of MCHRD’s major resources is its volunteers. Their efficient 
and full utilization is based upon the coordination of staff and the 
guidelines and activities of the program. The maintenance of volun- 
teers is dependent on their sense of achievement from their investment 
of time and effort in worthwhile, well-coordinated programs. We have 
these kinds of programs in Detroit and we cannot afford to lose them. 
We have to keep in mind if we lose the programs we will also lose the 
volunteers. 

If the philosophy of the new federalism is helping people to help 
themselves and a reliance on voluntarism, then the removal of these 
instruments of self-help and the mechanisms for voluntarism would be 
counterproductive to the achievement of these goals. We urge that you 
prevent the terminaticn of these vital programs without the provi- 
siun of alternatives for self-help. : 

Just one other word. We talk about intergroup relations. Volunteers 
working in programs like these cannot help but learn a little bit more 
about each other, how to get along and of giving and taking. In a 
metropolitan area that has become more polarized then ever before in 
its history there are many things that OEO has done for all of us that 
cannot be put into dollars. 

Thank you, gentlemen. [ Applause. ] 

[The written statement follows :] 


STATEMENT OF MBS. RutTH S. ROSENBAUM, REGIONAL OFFICE—-AMERICAN JEWISH 
CONGRESS 


The Michigan Council and the Detroit Women’s Division of the American 
Jewish Congress wish to go on record as concurring with the statement of the 
Jewish Community Council of Metropolitan Detroit offered to your Sub 
Committee. 

We believe that current efforts to cut back on vitally needed funds for low 
rent housing, education and for welfare and other services are mistaken. The 
rhetoric of individual responsibility which is being substituted for government 
aid has little application to children, the disabled, the sick, the untrained, and 
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the aged poor. These groups no matter how motivated they are, require outside 
assistance. 

While our agency is concerned with the plight of all the poor, we take special 
note of the needs of the Jewish poor. The procedure used by government to ascer- 
tain need in many poverty programs, i.e., residence in geographically defined 
poverty areas, has worked to the detriment of the Jewish poor. They have been 
denied the benefits available to others simply because they lived outside certain 
geographic areas as defined under the program. We urge the revision of regula- 
tions and provisions which limit certain government benefits to those individuals. 
We supported the Scheuer-Javits amendment of the OEO extension which would 
have done away with this inequity. We recognize also the great need for programs 
to assist the elderly. - 

We believe help for the disadvantaged must come from increased government 
aid and for this reason we support action that will improve Social Security bene- 
fits, provide more adequate health and hospital care, increase minimum wages, 
aid the aged and build more low-cost housing. We deplore the elimination or 
cutting back of such programs. 

City-County BUILDING, ~~ - 
Detrott, Mich., March 19, 1973. 


TESTIMONY FOR CONGRESSIONAL HEARING SUBCOMMITTEE ON EQUAL 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Congressman Hawkins and gentlemen of the Subcommittee, I am Beatrice 
Rowe, Secretary of the Jewish Community Council of Metropolitan Detroit. The 
Jewish Community Council is a coordinating and action group representing some 
300 organizational and synagogue bodies in this area. It represents also our 
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to handle issues that concern each of us. These are concerns which cross orga- 
nizational lines and are therefore handled more effectively by a total community. 

Some of these concerns bring me here today. As the roster of community devel- 
opment, educational, health, and manpower training programs terminated by - 
the administration grow, we feel increasing anxiety about the effect of their 
termination on the economic and social health of the entire community. 

We are concerned about the dismantlement of OEO and the vacuum created 
without the beginnings of alternative programs. The Jewish Community regrets 
the abandonment of the Scheuer-Javits amendment of the OEO extension which 
would have authorized funds to reach the “isolated” poor. Many of the Jewish 
poor are aged and live outside of “target areas,” they would have been assisted 
despite their isolated living condition. 

Looking beyond our special interest, the Jewish Community Council has been 
involved with the Mayors Commission on Human Resource Development through 
the provision of volunteers and financial support. Not only are these programs 
responding to the community by improving the quality of life, but in many cases 
such as the food prescription program, they are indeed, literally sustaining life. 
The General Equivalency Degree program has provided thousands with the train- 
ing, education, and more important, the confidence necessary to secure permanent 
employment. 

One of MCHRD’s major resources is its volunteers. Their efficient and full 
utilization is based upon the coordination of staff and the guidelines and activ- 
ities of program. The maintenance of volunteers is dependent on their sense of 
achievement from their investment of time and effort in worthwhile, well- 
coordinated programs. 

If the philosophy of the “New Federalism” is helping people to help themselves 
and a reliance on voluntarism, then the removal of these instruments of self-help 
and the mechanisms for voluntarism would be counter-productive to the achieve- 
ment of these goals. We urge that you prevent the termination of these vital 
programs without the provision of alternatives for self-help. 


Mr. Hawxins. Thank you, Mrs. Rowe. I think you brought out a 
very excellent idea. Certainly one of the finest things about these pro- 


_» grams has been the number of volunteers who have been attracted; 


very dedicated people. I don’t know of any other program that has 
attracted as many volunteers, so certainly you and the groups that you 
represent are to be commended for what you are doing and we certainly 
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hope that you will continue to have that opportunity beyond July 1. 
rs. Rowe. Thank you. 
Mr. Hawxrns, Thank you very much. [Applause. ] 
Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Richard Jones, emergency food and medical 
services, United Migrants. 
ane Carlos Sundermann, executive director, United Migrants for 
rtunity. 
Tr. Raul Borrara, director, Associated Migrant Opportunity 
Service, Ind. 
Are they in the room ? 
Are you Mr. Jones? 
Mr. SunpERMANN. I am Mr. Sundermann. I would like to present 
an overview of the UMOI scholarship program. 
Mr. Hawxrns. Are you speaking for the other two? 
Mr. SunpEerMANN. Yes; I will be presenting a brief overview of the 
UMOI program and then I will in turn talk about OEO. 
Mr. Hawgrns. We have your statement and it will be placed in the 
record in its entirety. 


STATEMENT OF CARLOS SUNDERMANN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, 
UNITED MIGRANTS FOR OPPORTUNITY IN MICHIGAN 


Mr. SuNDERMANN. My name is Carlos Sundermann. I am-the execu- 
tive director of United Migrants For Opportunity located at 111 South 
Lansing Street, Mount Pleasant, Mich. 

I have brought with me two students that will briefly address you 
about their situation in one of our more successful programs. 

As you know, the migrant programs under title III(b) of OEO were 
scheduled to be transferred to the Department of Labor. Two months 
ago we became aware that OEO was going to close down and we were 
quite concerned about this, I would like to briefly just outline some of ~~ 
our major accomplishments. 

UMOIT initiated the first migrant scholarship program in the United_ 
States. This program has resulted in the enrollment of 83 migrant 
students in 7 Michigan colleges and universities. These students had 
neither financial resources nor the opportunity to attend college in 
their home State. Through the use o OO funds and various funds 
which were made available through participating institutions we were 
a to secure full assistance packages rather than just tuition and 


_ Jt should be noted that the success of this scholarship program can 
best be illustrated by the fact that only seven students have dropped 

out of the program in 3 years. We have been informed that this is a 
much higher success ratio than is found among any entering freshman 
class of any Michigan college especially when one considers the tre- 
mendous competition, sacrifice, and adjustments that these studente~ 
have had to face. ~ 

UMOLI initiated the first cooperative MDTA training program for 
migrant farmworkers in the Midwest. This cooperative effort has re- 
sulted in over 200 migrants receiving basic education and vocational 
training within the past 3 years. 

UMOT initiated the first legal aid effort in the United States de- 
signed to meet the special needs and circumstances of migrant farm- 
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workers. This program which originally utilized only law students has 
been expanded in Michigan to include three full-time attorneys. This 
program was a catalyst for the formilation of 10 migrant legal aid 
projects in the United States. 

" UMOT has initiated cooperative program efforts with the Michigan 
Department of Social Services which has expanded the accessibility 
of the food stamp program for migrants. We accomplished this 
through our persistence in getting the State and local social services 
program to recognize the absolute necessity to revise the traditional 
food stamp funding and certification procedures in light of the unique 
lifestyle of the migratory farmworker. In the past many farmworkers 
were denied access to food stamps because of various reasons. 

Despite the above accomplishments of our Spence, last Friday we 
learned that we would not be refunded. UMOT had been assured time 
and time again that we had one of the best programs in the country 
that were advising migrants. This notification of our disapproval was 
off the record and it was typical of the administration of OEO since 
Acting Director Howard Phillips assumed the responsibility for that 
agency. 

Our program analyst, without the approval of OKO, confirmed the 
fact that UMOI, in her assessment, is one of the best programs'in the 
country and that no rationale had been provided or would be provided 
for the disapproval. As I stated previously, this approach is typical of 
the administration’s refusal to come up front and_directly deal with 
programs just as it has done with the Congress. It has effectively nulli- 
fied our ability to pursue the appeal process, specifically guaranteed by _ 
Congress, and has, because of these uncertainties, blocked effective re- 
view by the judiciary. | 

UMOI will be forced to close down in 4 weeks if additional funds 
are not received. The results of this action will be: 

1. The elimination of legal services for migrant farmworkers in the 
State of Michigan. 

2. Approximately 250 families will be denied assistance in resettling 
in Michigan. 

8. A. total of 1,000 migrants who work in areas of Michigan where 
health clinics do not exist will be denied medical services. 

4, Bilingual personnel who normally would work for the depart- 
ment of social services will not be funded, thereby returning migrants 
to the same position with regard to Federal food assistance programs 
as they were in 1968. Families in eight States who have received funds 
for the direct purchase of food and for the purchase of food stamps 
will be denied any assistance. 

5. Six hundred migrants will be denied UMOI-funded dental 
services, Ss 

6. The 120 openings in the MDTA basic education and vocational 
training programs will be jeopardized because the agency will be 
unable to provide Outreach, recruitment referral and other necessary 
pape services, 

. Five thousand migrants unable to find housing and employment 
due to severe underemployment this summer will be without emer- 
gency housing and employment referral services. 

8. Seventy new migrant students will be denied enrollment in 
Michigan colleges. Furthermore, many of the 838 students currently 
attending colleges and universities will be forced to withdraw since 
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the participating colleges do not have adequate financial resources and 
the family incomes of the students preclude any financial contribution. 

Before I introduce Mr. Joanis to talk about emergency food and 
medical services I would like to briefly introduce two of the students 
in our migrant scholarship program, and I have asked them here to 
explain to you their situation. I come here with somewhat mixed emo- 
tions because I-am asking them to convince you of the urgency and the 
tragedy of their situation but I somehow feel that it should be you who 
should be testifying before these students and the other 80 who are not 
here to explain why the Congress of the United States is unable to act 
while a single person destroys a program which can provide them with 
the opportunity to break the cycle of poverty. 

Mr. Noe Ochoa, one of our students, will speak first and then Mr. 
Wayne Longley. I have asked them to briefly address their situation. 

Mr. Hawxins. Mr. Sundermann, I have been discussing just briefly 
with counsel here the program. It seems to me you are really the victim 
of a technicality and it amounts to the same thing, however, as out- 
right termination. We would like to continue to consult with you. I 
think there are some 24 cases that have been so notified of disapproval. 
We will see if we cannot force the Office of Economic Opportunity and 
_ Mr. Phillips into some specific rationale and get some answers. 

It seems to me that it is just another way of terminating programs 
denying appeal and direct procedures. I just want to let you know we 
want to continue to consult with you on this particular matter because 
I think it is illustrative of what is happening with many other pro- 
grams, but yours seems to be such a clear-cut case. 

Just with a little remark you may go ahead and introduce the others. 

Mr. SuperRMANN. Mr. Ochoa. 


STATEMENT OF NOE OCHOA, STUDENT 


Mr. Joanis. I am Richard Joanis and my home State happens to be 
Texas, the Lower Rio Grande Valley. My family has been migrants for 
a very long time. I have been a migrant all my life and my family still 
are migrating within the States. I first happened to know about this 
scholarship program in 1971 when one of my fellow students from the 
high school had showed me what to do in order to get an acceptance 
in this university: 

I am now attending Central Michigan University. I would like to 
comment that the future of many of these students really seems to be 
very bad. A lot of the students aré talking now about withdrawal and 
they don’t know what to do for next year. A lot of them are going to be 
without surnmer jobs and they cannot as parents or anything ask except 
for assistance—well, I would say unless they would work themselves 
and they really don’t have very much to do during the summer but 
go back to the fields where they came from. 

I would like to comment also that I happen to be married and have 
a wife and a child and the future of that child might be in a higher 
jeopardy than mine because I would not want to see my children grow- 
ing up as migrants. It has been a hard life and I would not like to see 
my children going through that. 

I would like to thank you for listening to me. I would like to make 
this as brief as possible. 
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Thank you. 
Mr. HaweErns. I want to thank you. 
Mr. SuNDERMANN. Mr. Wayne Longley. 


STATEMENT OF WAYNE LONGLEY, STUDENT 


Mr. Lonoetey. My name is Wayne Longley and I am presently en- 
rolled at a university supported by OEO at this time. 

I am a native of Orlando, Fla., and also a native of Harvard. I am 
not going to try to convince you of how poor I am because I am black 
and that gives you a general idea. As a very young boy I always said 
that I don’t want to travel from State-to-State migrating like my 

arents in order to keep from starving but I was forced to do this 
cause I was under my parents’ roof. 

On one of my trips from Florida to nothern Michigan I heard about 
the migrant scholarship program. I applied and I was accepted. Be- 
fore I entered school in che all of 1971 the controller of the scholar- 
ship program told me that I was guaranteed of a 4-year education. 
Under these conditions an acceptable grade point which showed my 
interests in the future for myself took place. 

As of April 20, I would have completed 2 of those 4 years as I was 
promised. Now I don’t blame the scholarship program because I am 
sure they would not have guaranteed me something they could not 
themselves fulfill unless they had some guarantee. I have always 
wanted to go to college and get a degree. When I heard about this 
scholarship program that was the biggest break of my life and I in- 
tended to make the best of it. 

Now that I am at the climax of my endeavor I must withdraw from 
school. Why? Because such a program as OEO is about to be de- 
molished. What am I going to do? I don’t know. I am married and I 
am also expecting a kid. What is he going to do or she? I don’t know 
that, either. I would not want to see them come up in the migrant. 
stream of life because it has been hard for me just as I am sure it has 
been for other migrants. 

Congressman, how can you contentedly sit and let one man destroy 
the program that will inevitably break the poverty cycle? 

Any questions? 

Mr. Hawexrns. No; I think that the situation is dramatically brought 
to the attention of this committee. Certainly this committee does not 
intend to sit contentedly and allow the program to be destroyed. I 
think that your testimony is the type of testimony that will assist 
this committee. We cannot assure you of what can be done today. The 
purpose of these hearings is to get the best strategy that we can pos- 
sibly get to mobilize as much strength as we can through Congress 
and eventually to convince the President, which is really the one person 
that has to be convinced. 

The experience such as you have had and the young student before 
you, if this continues, I don’t know. I cannot think of a human being 
that could be so senseless to human emotion as to resist the cases such 
as we have compiled here today in Detroit. We will certainly do every- 
ne that we possibly can do and certainly hope that we can succeed. 

r. Lonatey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hawarns. Thank you. 
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Mr. Sundermann, do you have any other testimony ? 

Mr. SunperMann. The only testimony that I-have at this point is 
that given the fact that our agency will be closing down this year, 
approximately 50,000 farmworkers will be migrating into the State 
this summer. I can only underscore what was said about the cities. 
Yes; it is going to be a hot summer. It is also going to be a very 
hungry summer and it is also going to be a very ot summer in the 
migrant fields. Farmworkers are going to be suffering, they are going 
to be without housing, without any emergency food and medical 
services. 

The State of Michigan is not prepared, not committed enough to this 
point to absorb the loss of our agency. It is very important for me to 
ask that you do everything within your power to establish the balance 
of pone system because I think that that is the only way that we 
will succeed. 

Mr. Hawxrns. What is the time element, may I ask, on these mat- 
ters? Take these two students. When will they actually-—— 

Mr. SunperMANN. At the end of this coming semester—this is before 
the summertime—their scholarship pregram will be through so that 
they will not be able to continue their education in September because 
our agency will not be able to continue its operation during the sum- 
mer. The summer jobs which we had slated for them with the depart- 
ment of social services and other areas where they served as bilingual 
interpreters and certification workers will not be available, either. 

Mr. Hawkins. Something must be done before September. 

Mr. SunperMANN. Something must be done before September. We 
are doing everything within our power to try and save the program. 

Mr. Hawkins. Were we talking about June or September? Really 
June, aren’t we? 

Mr. SunpeRMANN. We are really talking about June. 

Mr. Joanis is our emergency food and medical services coordinator 
and he has a written testimony which you have before you and he will 
briefly touch upon the situation in the entire Midwest. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD A. JOANIS, DIRECTOR, EMERGENCY 
FOOD AND MEDICAL SERVICES, UNITED MIGRANTS FOR OPPOR- 
TUNITY, INC., MOUNT PLEASANT, MICH. 


Mr. Joanrs. I will attempt to make my comments as brief as possible. 

As you know, the emergency food and medical services section of 
the OEO Act provides “financial assistance for the provision of such 
medical supplies and services, nutritional foodstuffs and related serv- 
ices as may be necessary to counteract conditions of starvation or mal- 
nutrition among the poor.” 

UMOT is funded by OEO as a regional representative. At the 
request of OKO Migrant Division, UMOT submitted a proposal for 
the 1973 EFMS program on October 27, 1972. On January 18, 1973, 
UMOT received from OEO a signed form 314—grant authorization— 
indicating 6 months’ funding for EFMS effective November 1, 1972. 
Attached to the grant authorization was written notification that the 
second half of the grant would be forthcoming if no altering circum- 
stances occurred ; and that any such occurrence would prompt written 
verification from OEO with an opportunity by the grantee—OMOI— 
to appeal. The halfway mark for this grant willcome on May 1, 1978. 
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Since receiving this official authorization, UMOT has received no 
such ‘funds, nor have we been notified officially that the funds would 
or would not be forthcoming. 

‘Now the implications of these things is obvious because the farm- 
workers won’t come in from the Midwest until late May and early 
June but it would not be an exaggeration to predict that thousands of 
farmworkers will be lined up in county welfare offices wanting food 
stamps because they could not feed their families and that these offices 
would not be able to serve them either from the additional staff that 
we partially pay for, the salaries, or to offset the costs of the food 
stamp purchase price that we also offset. 

Since 1969 the number of migrant families receiving Federal food 
assistance benefits has grown from 15,000 to nearly 100,000. 

Since 1969 four States in the Midwest have initiated specific divi- 
sions of their departments of welfare which are charged with availing 
services to migrant farmworkers. 

Since 1969 the cost of assuring adequate nutrition for farmworkers 
in the Midwest has decreased from $8 to $3.50 per individual through 
the EFMS program. - 

As yet not mentioned, other services which have been made avail- 
able through EFMS will also be terminated should funds not materi- 
alize. Among them are the provision of dietary supplements and pre- 
scriptions for farmworker family members and the provision of 
fortified infant formulas made available through migrant clinics, 

We ask the assistance of the members of the subcommittee and any 
whom they might influence to enable continued progress in our fight to 
ameliorate the burden of hunger among our Nation’s poorest of the 
working poor. 
~ Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Sundermann, does that complete your testimony ? 

Mr. SUNDERMANN, Yes, os 

[The written material follows :] 


STATEMENT OF CARLOS SUNDERMANN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, UNITED MIGRANTS FOR 
OpporTUNITY, INc. 


My name is Carlos Sundermann; I am the Executive Director of United 
bt ta For Opportunity located at 111 South Lansing Street, Mount Pleasant, 
Michigan. 

Before I begin my formal testimony, I would like to introduce four people who 
have accompanied me here today and whom I will ask to speak briefly during 
our presentation. 

‘Dick Joanis, who is the Coordinator of our Emergency Food & Medical Pro- 
gram; Noe Ochoa, Wayne Longley, and Jaime Vasquez. All are former migrants 
and participate in the U.M.O.I. Scholarship Program. 

Our agency has been in existence since 1968 primarily through: funds from the 
Migrant Division of OEO. The agency has provided services to migrant farm 
workers throughout the State of Michigan; additionally, we have assumed 
responsibilities for an eight-state emergency food and medical service program. 

Approximately two months ago, we became aware that the Office of Economic 
Opportunity was to be dismantled; however, Migrant Division personnel indi- 
cated that migrant programs would be transferred to the Departinent of Labor 
and that during the interim period funding of Migrant Programs was to continue. 
We were assured that based upon our previous records in terms of fiscal accounta- 
bility, achievement of program objectives, and development of innovative pro- 
grams we could expect to continue our operation. Among the more significant 


accomplishments of our agency within the past four years we can highlight the 
following : 
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1. U.M.O.I. initiated the first migrant scholarship program in the United 
States, This program has resulted in the enrollment of 83 migrant students in 
seven Michigan colleges and universities, These students had neither financial 
resources nor the opportunity to attend college in their home state. Through the 
use of OEO funds and various funds which were made available through partici- 
pating institutions we were able to secure full assistance packages rather than 
just tuition and books. The success of this scholarship program can best be illus- 
trated by the fact that only seven students have dropped out of the program in 
three years. We have been informed that this is a much higher success ratio than 
is found among any entering freshman class of any Michigan college especially 
when one considers the tremendous competition, sacrifice and adjustments that 
these students have had to face. Furthermore, more than 120 migrant students 
have applied for college admission through our program for the Fall-of 1973. 

2. U.M.O.I. initiated the first cooperative MDTA training program for migrant 
farmworkers in the Mid-west. This cooperative effort has resulted in over 200 
migrants receiving basic education and vocational training within the past three 
years. The success of this cooperative endeavor has resulted in funding of a 
special migrant manpower program by the Department of Labcr. The current 
program services to 100 migrant heads of households, through basic education, 
high school equivalency, vocational training, and the option for individual 
students to participate in college level vocational training courses at Ferris State 
College, one of the foremost vocational schools in the Mid-west. In addition, 
students who have successfully completed the vocational training program at 
Ferris may transfer to the previously mentioned scholarship program. Migrant 
participants in this program have entered skill areas that provide them with - 
viable alternatives to agricultural labor. 

8. U.M.O.I. initiated the first legal aid effort in the United States designed to 
meet the special needs and circumstances of migrant farmworkers, This program 
which originally utilized only law students, has been expanded in Michigan to 
include three full-time attorneys. This program was a catalyst for the formation 
of ten migrant legal aid projects in the United States. Among the accomplish- 
ments of this program have been the establishment of right of access to agri- 
cultural labor camps, establishment of the rights of migrants as tenants, the 
expansion of Workmen’s Compensation to include farmworkers, stricter enforce- 
ment of the agricultural labor camp licensing act, enforcement of fair labor 
standards act, enforcement of employment contract rights, and the establish- 
ment of a state-wide network of private attorneys who have become actively in- 
volved in poverty law on behalf of farmworkers. 

4. -U.M.O.I. has initiated cooperative program efforts with the Michigan De- 
partment of Social Services which has expanded the accessibility of the Food 
Stamp Program for migrants. This was accomplished through our persistence in 
getting the 3tate and local social services program to recognize the absolute neces- 
sity to revise the traditional food stamp funding and certification procedures in 
light of the unique lifestyle of the migratory farmworker. Prior to U.M.O.I.’s 
involvement in the above, many migrant families were denied food stamps even 
though they were entitled to this service. Presently, Michigan migrants will gen- 
erally receive their food stamps within three days of their initial application 
date. This has been accomplished through the employment of bi-lingual workers, 
many of whom are recent ex-migrants. 

Last year this cooperative function was expanded through the establishment 
of a “Point of Entry Center” in Berrien Springs, Mich. 

Despite the above accomplishments and the assurances from OEFO that we 
would be refunded, U.M.O.I. learned last Friday that its grant request for the 
current funding year had been disapproved. The notification of the disapproval 
was off the record, typical of the administration of OEO since the Acting Di- 
rector, Howard Phillips assumed responsibility for that agency, 

Our program analyst, without the approval of OEO confirmed the fact that 
U.M.O.1., in her assessment, 1s one of the best programs in the country and that 
no rationale had been provided or would be provided for the disapproval. As I 
stated previously, this approach is typical of the administration’s refusal to come 
up front and directly deal with programs just as it has done with the Congress, 
It has effectively nullified our ability to pursue the appeal process, specifically 
guaranteed by Congress and has, because of these uncertainties, blocked effective 
review by the Judiciary. 

U.M.O.I. will be forced to close down in four weeks if additional funds are not 
received. The results of this action will be: 
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Michie elimination of legal services for migrant farmworkers in the State of 
chigan. 

2. Approximately 250 families will be denied assistance in resettling in Michi- 
gan. 

8. 1,000 migrants who work in areas of Michigan where health clinics do not 
exist will be denied medical services. _ 

4, Bi-lingual personnel who normally would work for the Department of Social 
Services will not be funded thereby returning migrants to the same position with 
regard to federal food assistance programs as they were in 1968. Families in eight 
states who have received funds for the direct purchase of food and for the pur- 
chase of food stamps will be denied any assistance. 

5. 600 migrants will be denied U.M.O.I. funded dental services. 

6. The 120 openings in the MDT A basic education, and vocational training 
programs will be jeopardized because the agency will be unable to provide out- 
reach, recruitment referral, and other necessary supportive services, 

7. 5,000 migrants unable tou find housing and employment due to severe under- 
employment this summer will be without emergency housing and employment 
referral services. 

8. 70 new migrant students will be denied enrollment in Michigan colleges. 
Furthermore, many of the S38 students currently attending colleges and univer- 
sities will be forced to withdraw, since the participating colleges do not have 
adequate financial resources, and the family incomes of the students preclude 
any financial contribution.’ 

At this point, I would like to introduce Mr, Richard Joanis who. will testify 
before you on our Emergency Food and Medical Services Program after which I 
will conclude my testimony asking three of our migrant scholarship students to 
briefly address the Committee about their concerns, 

(Mr. Joanis testimony ) 

With me today are three students currently attending college under the Migrant 
Scholarship Program. I have asked them to be here to explain their situation to 
you. It is with mixed emotions that I am asking them to convince you of the 
urgency and tragedy of their situation. I somehow feel it should be you who 
should be testifying before these three students and the other 80 students who 
are not here today to explain why the Congress of the United States is unable to 
act while a single person destroys the program which can provide them with the 
opportunity to break the cycle of poverty. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD A. JOANIS, DIRECTOR, EMERGENCY Foop & MeEpDICcAL 
SERVICES, UNITED MIGRANTS FOR OPPORTUNITY, INO, 


BACKGROUND 


Section 222(a) (5) of the Economic Opportunity Act provides the administra- 
tion of the program entitled “Emergency Food and Medical Services” (EFMS). 
That section provides “financial assistance for the provision of such medical 
supplies and services, nutritional foodstuffs and related services as may be neces- 
sary to counteract conditions of starvation or malnutrition among the poor”. 

Federal funds provided under EFMS are utilized in broadening the existing 
range of nutritional and medical services as available from current federal and 
state sources. 

In 1972, 3.2 million dollars were appropriated for Migrant programs which 
administer these funds to Migrant Farmworkers throughout the country. 

United Migrants For Opportunity, Incorporated (U.M.O.I.) is one of six (6) 
III-B agencies, funded on a regular basis by the Migrant Division of the Office 
of Eeonomic Opportunity (O.E.0.) to administer EFMS. U.M.O.I, has the program 
responsibility for ten (10) States in the Midwest. Among these are Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Minnesota, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa. These states received 
approximately 130,000 Migrant Farmworkers during the agricultural harvest 
season of 1972. 


Migrant EFMS structure in the Midwest 


Beginning in the Spring of every year, thousands of farmworkers and their 
families make their way toward the Midwest for the Harvest. Financially, their 
situation is precarious since income from the previous harvest is spent over the 
Winter months, and more often than not, money is borrowed to enable the trip 
northward. The major home based origins are Texas and Florida. Prospects for 
employment hang in the balance between weather and mechanization, but their 
immediate needs are housing aud food. 
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The design of Migrant EFMS in the midwest is geared to alleviate this hunger 
situation as quickly and as expediently as possible. Primarily, it is accomplished 
through emphasis on Federal Food Assistance programs. Specifically, these are 
the Food Stamp Program, and the Food Distribution program where the former 
is not in operation. 

EFMS Grant Funds are funda available to assist County Welfare Departments 
with increasing seasonal staff to expedite Certification service delivery. Addi- 
tional funds are made available to offset the purchase price of Food Stamps for 
those who, although certified eligible for benefits, are unable financially to secure 
them. Normally, this is paid through local County Direct Relief funds which are 
discretionary and very limited. 

Allocation of Grant funds for these and other purposes is accomplished via 
Sates agreements with Migrant Assistance agencies throughout the 
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EFMS 1973 Program Funding Up-date 


‘At the request of OEO Migrant Division, U.M.O.I. submitted a proposal for the 
1973 EFMS program on October 27, 1972. On January 13, 1973 UMOI received 
from O.E.O. a signed Form 314 (grant authorization) indicating Six (6) months 
funding for EFMS, effective November 1, 1972. Attached to the grant authoriza- 
tion was written notification that the second half of the grant would be forth- 
eoming if no altering circumstances occurred; and that any such occurrence 
would prompt written verification from OBO with an opportunity by the grantee 
(UMOI) to appeal. The half-way mark for this grant will come on May 1, 1978. 

Since receiving this official authorization, U.M.O.I. has received no such funds, 
hor have we been notified officially that the funds would or would not be 
forthcoming. 


implications of Funding Delay 


Because of the nature of priorities for EFMS in the Midwest, there is a specific 
range of activities which must be undergone prior to the major influx of farm- 
workers into the region. Negotiations for program activities must be carried out 
with State and Local Departments which administer Federal Food Assistance 
programs, Planning for the cost sharing of salaries for additional eligibility 
examiners who will work for various local departments must be done and the 
appropriate funds made securely available. Agreement on policies relating to 
State interpretations of Federal regulatory procedures are crucial to program 
continuity. Finally, training of all persons connected with program implementa- 
tion must be formalized and accomplished prior to the influx of potential 
applicants. 

None of these measures can be approached without the ability of the agencies 
involved to officially commit the funds necessary. There are not more than two 
(2) months remaining for these activities to fall within the prescribed timetable. 

We have to date, received correspondence from several Contractors (see at- 
tached) indicating contact with Migrant families already arrived in their States. 
We are powerless to assist them due to the as yet, unrealized funds that have 
been authorized by O.E.O. 

It is without any exaggeration to predict the flood of thousands of Farmworkers 
into local Food Stamp offices, which will be unable, both in terms of staff and of 
financial resources, to alleviate their needs. It can not be overemplhnsized that 
the funds authorized by OKO are crucial to the implementation of EFMS both 
by the Migrant Assistance agencies, and the State and local departments which 
receive costs reimbursements for increased service delivery. 

In effect, the curtailment of the Emergency Food and Medical Services program 
for whatever justification, will serve to erase four years of concentrated effort, 
growth of understanding and progress, and most feared of all, the constant change 
from the term “starvation” gradually toward “chronic hunger.” 

Since 1969, the number of Migrant families receiving Federal Food Assistance 
benefits has grown from 15,000 to nearly 100,000. 

Since 1969, four States in the Midwest have initiated specific divisions of their 
Departments of Welfare which are charged with availing services to Migrant 
Farmworkers. 

Since 1969, the cost of assuring adequate nutrition for farmworkers in the 
Midwest has decreased from $8.00 to $3.50 per individual through the EFMS 
program. 

As yet not mentioned, other services which have been made available through 
EFMS will also be terminated shoulld funds not materialize. Among them are the 
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provision of dietary supplements and perscriptions for farmworker family mem- 
bers, and the provision of fortified infant formulas made available through 
Migrant clinics. 

The provision of Emergency Food and Medical Services to Migrant Farin- 
workers can not be allowed to simply evaporate. The need is well documented— 
the ramifications of its loss, overwhelming. 

We ask the assistance of the members of the Subcommittee and any whom 
they might influence, to enable continued progress in our fight to ameliorate the 
burden of hunger among our nations poorest of the working poor. 


1972 STATISTICAL OVERVIEW 


As the Midwest ITI-B prime sponsor for Emergency Food and Medical Serv- 
ices, U.M.O.I. emphasized advocacy toward Federal Food Assistance programs in 
1972. The over-all objective was to ensure the participation by all eligible farm- 
worker families, particularly in the food stamp program. Although faced with 
the practicalities of direct feeding in many cases, it was the primary function of 
all those involved to pursue federal programs whenever possible. 

U.M.O.I. contracted primarily with III-B Grantees except in states that had 
no wide coverage through migrant farmworker programs. Most contractors relied 
on their own outreach capabilities, while others utilized sub-contracts with vari- 
ous state and private agencies, Many agencies operated with outreach staff only, 
with little administrative control from central grantee offices. 

At the onset, three major problem areas existed. First, there were continuing 
indications as in previous years, of fewer available employment opportunities. 
The increase in mechanization brought a direct relationship in the incidence and 
duration of feeding needs. 

Secondly, the United States Department of Agriculture was beginning the 
implementation of new federal regulations for the operation of the food stamp 
program, The regulations were as new to the administrating agency (welfare) 
as they were to farmworker agencies. In addition, several provisions were detri- 
mental to participation by farmworkers, and weré later to be clarified by the 
courts, Meanwhile, the influx of migrants had begun. 

The third problem was actually a combination of the first and second. With 
little administrative direction, outreach people in every program were faced with 
meeting the need, and at she same time coping with complex federal regulatory 
barriers. U.M.O.I. held training sessions for all outreach personnel in the new 
regulations. Later, each contractor obtained through U.M.O.I., the services of 
law student personnel who were trained in the regulations and were equipped 
with the research capabilities necessary to assist contractors in dealing with the 
various state interpretations. Unfortunately, their effectiveness was not fe 
before the migrant season was half.over. _. 

The statistical breakdowns below, show an over-all view of expenditures 
related to service delivery. Each of the four (4) items is summarized, with 
explanations of specific evaluative indicators: 


1972 PROGRAM PARTICIPANT BREAKDOWN 








Number of Number of 

State families individuals 
Michigatt:.2c.c5 sce esd nccc tess noses oee dae see Soe dues th ee ese ds ecelet 8,678 51, 492 
OM OS oi oe So ccen eel oncces Soceussakss stenteaiss toons uawesoukoasteduooss 1, 888 11,751 
Indiana..........2-0..22..2.2--202 88  acieeeus wenn ce ashe bo vceesiecewabeenenless 1, 412 7,148 
WNINOIS ern oe Se eece cs teed ee ssssaSes ou ata cdss euebhuansobe coack sees 876 5, 463 
WISCONS isnt cet occ us sascicyuscextwcwaeusie oes sunk cece ns decade cue 802 4, 088 
Minn0S0t8. coe cccee caclsbanc coe escc ol ocee duce wee bicece ganesh ood coca Suaceoeus 820 4, 592 
WOWB oe oe cS ic ee Sh ces nea ee caaek ews ee ee euibe cone gh abelectoce sacs 416 1,855 
HOP (AK ioc. oss e 2. ke see ca ctcavece dec lis bese aouscleudweexss osc oeecws ceeene! 451 2, 098 
Plus 6 DUICNOSO io cctceas ls. detdecesis cold iceman nteeds dante tances ocaues ou nsueade 402 2,393 
NOMS, comeudwa. ca ccetwsaewitai ales wane mebmedseduamacen ade Leeeke ee 15, 745 90, 888 





Summary: Figures for each state are stable with those of other sources relating 
to labor force, with the exception of Hope, Arkansas.* An allowance for double- 


*The gant Labor Center at Hope, Arkansas has no outreach. It does however, contact 
up to 200,000 migrant laborers en route from the state of Texas. The EFMS function there 
is to provide service information in the Midwest, and Himited food assistance. 


ee 
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‘counting indicates the over-all outreach capacity to reach approximately 77% 
of the target group. 

The O purchase figure accounts for those reported cases when referrals are 
made, but with no expenditures for food stamps. 


1972 PROGRAM EXPENDITURES 
[Food related costs only] 





Food stamp Food stuff 








State purchases purchases Total 
Michigancceuc codes os etes ccceech cn cccicead ode Seee eet veksoeee $71, 124 296 155, 420 
Ohio 2 Setents die Netecccwewndaoaceccecuadatedwucevacass onsescocces 31, 979 5 oor 007 : 49, 986 
indiana Oe d bai cacias os bade sweet oue dle ee Loeub ce ecukn ae eobews oes 4, 387 26, 221 30, 608 
WinGls. sco l coe co ccc rsec cos eewas ee ol been oi bees 6, 900 26, 009 32, 909 
WISCONSIN: |. 23csc2ccesc chk oc cvebdcdcadeadccewscévcsuboseccussesee 1,174 20, 685 21, 859 
Milinesolas.. ec ccc coe c ee ewes cosh veeecece. cecchateecie cl catce 14, 497 28, 665 43, 162 
VOW8 2 oe lsd ae coesccdde rec cboeccccudocgcesudwsccesaceedwadwescs 4, 818 8, 143 12, 961 
Hope Arku2c 5.2 choses doe stc ac asubvedsoes cet hselecueeeelecesess 2, 750 2, 750 

TWOtalscs seco scsdece Se sos's obs cs doce Sauce bse eeeds cece 134, 879 214, 776 349, 655 





Summary: Although not shown, monthly expenditures indicate an initial surge 
of direct feeding activities during April, May, and the first 15 days in June. 
There is a direct relationship between expenditures for food stamps vs, food- 
stuffs, and the level of expertise in negotiation with State Welfare Departments 
for improved service delivery. 

Compared to 1971 statistics, all states except Michigan showed increases in 
Food Stamp expenditures. Michigan’s decrease is attributed to improved out- 
reach and the educative process which brought many farmworkers into Welfare 
Departments on their own in 1972. 


1972 FOOD STAMP BREAKDOWN 








State Expenditure Bonus amount Purchasing value 
Michiganes ce. ist. sovceess coe bes Soede sates ceediesucueuseess 4 124 $294, 608 65, 732 
Ohio : BYesweuelsceics lve ce sont bess husesudseke euch ssunccecees ¥ 979 127, 720 33 699 
indiana sete dezeietocsades esheets due sete cebbete ceo aoss af 387 15, 722 20, 109 
WUNOIS: coool ete ee ce tee el one be cence cobek cess ose ees 6 900 20, 318 27, 218 
Wisconsin. ..........-.---.2cce- (Surv we seseresetoetocvosess 1, 174 4, 841 01 
Minnesota.........---eceecunone icsctevontsccbcebeccses'et< 14, 497 51, 289 65, 786 
OWA. 22. os ctdosdwiciecccaceocbeedescddsiecece ss erccsens cs 4, 818 , 188 12, 006 

TOtal oe ccc oss ol heteecéssexs candconseccew loses tosasce 134, 879 521, 686 656, 565 
Valiie; food Stamps... cwisoc Veees eee ace wae c cc hewecee etwds cecebadus da eeceede eeoeeececees $656, 565 
Expenditure 1oonstuts:: 25020. 6 08. ci eu Sc whouow ss hoecceeseded be bccsunckieesieneweecsawsenes +214;776 

Total food purchasing value, 1972... 02. ew cee ence c ence cece cen c cn caccncceeccecen 871, 341 





Summary: The multiplier effect is emphasized in U.M.O.I.’s priorities, The 
figures show an increase of $187,000 over 1971 in purchasing value, Also con- 
tributing to the increase are; the utilization of the O purchase provision and, 
the federal “bonus” increase in 1972. 


1972 COST PER INDIVIDUAL BREAKDOWN 





Individuals Cost per 

State served “Expenditure individual 
Michigan.oc: cjecscetecsss hss doce teeee te cce oe dke ss Sees 51, 492 $155, 420 $3.18 
ORO ness oe ee erst ates eke teed: Sada ecseueaevedeeseus 11, 751 49, 986 25 
VWndiana ssc coe 3 ole is eee des doors Sore succn oo cuswle cc 7, 148 30, 4, 28 
IWNINOIS 2. 2050S eee os ct ee ent eoheceseeeee 5, 463 32, 6.02 
WISCONSIN 225.) Sec cct be cectecedesccsac weet ie do sbeuee sec. 4,088 21, 859 5. 35 
Minnesotaics 202 cacc2 ccs Sects etou scans enecuenssseceosese 4, 592 43, 162 9, 40 
NOW soiree oe diecsc oui e odor sk Stoel bowel sbadesatowee cate 1, 855 12, 961 6. 99 
Hope, Ark ccc es clces ce iswsc cece nhl eeeecs Sede iecedeccesecse. 2, 098 2, 750 1.31 
mh PUICNAIOS couse ccescseasccescecesdcceccnctedecdsen 2;.393) 255.5025 Dieter etesestindcs! 
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Summary: Since cost effectiveness is necessary to any program, these figures 
are self-explanatory. 





MINNESOTA MIGRANT COUNCIL, 
Lewtsville, Minn., January 9, 1973. 
Mr. Dick JOANIS, 
Director, Emergency Food and Medical Program, United Migrants for Oppor- 
tunity, Inc., Mount Pleasant, Mich. 


Dear Dick: I hate to bother you during the evaluatory portion of your pro- 
gram, but I have a very deep concern which relates directly to your program. 

Since the termination of food vouchers in our state, M.M.C. has had a small 
number of requests for emergency food. Since no vouchers existed, we found it 
necessary to use our limited, but general, emergency funds in order to keep these 
migrant families from going hungry. We will continue to do so until a new 
E.F.M.S. program is funded in Minnesota but my fear is the following. Should 
there be a sizeable delay in funding a new program, our emergency funds will be 
reduced sizeably, even before the new migrant season begins. 

As you know, an emergency fund often is the only way of providing service to 
low-income migrants. We wish to protect this option for Minnesota’s migrants. 

When will a new E.F.M.S. program be funded in Minnesota? What can be done 
to produce a E.F.M.S. program in Minnesota at the earlies possible date? Is there 
any way in which M.M.C. can be reimbursed for any emergency food grants 
issued this winter? 

I do appreciate your assistance in this matter. I know you are busy and I dis- 
like adding to your work-load. My desire is to protect and extend our $7,500 
emergency fund so that we can finally help migrants in Minnesota. For too many 
years we have only talked, rather than acted. 

Lastly, let me again express M.M.C.’s desire to sponsor and administer Min- 
nesota’s E.F.M.S. program in 1978. In this regard, let me ask one further question. 
We have recently been given permission to work in the North Dakota portion of 
the Red River Valley. Would your contract include funds for this area? If not, 
who has E.F.M.S. money for North Dakota? 

Respectfully, 
JOE ZUIKER. 


Amos, INC., 
Indianapolis, Ind., March 14, 1978. 
Mr. RicHarD JOANIS, 
Emergency Food Coordinator, United Migrants for Opportunity, Inc., Mount 
Pleasant, Mich. 


Deag Dick: This is a request for emergency food and medical services money. 
AMOS needs money to service the migrant families that are starting to come to 
Indiana, Also, remember that we have seasonal furmworkers who utilize the 
services, 

To date we have had to deny EFMS money to 34 families, The following are 
the names of those who have come before us for food and/or medical aid since 
the EFMS grant was terminated on December 21, 1972: 





Number Amount Number Amount 

Name in family needed Name in family needed 
Nestor Rios_...-.......-.-..-.... 7 $21.81 | Jose Cuellar..................2.26 9 2.254 
Pedro Hernandez. ................ 5 35.00 | Manuel Zamora.............-....- 5 $70. 00 
Jacob Valdez...................-. 1 7.00 | Tenaro Nevarez.................. 1 28. 00 
J. R. Perez... 2.0 1 14.00 | Carlos Angeles. .........22....-.. 1 28, 00 
Benito Velez..................... 3 25.00 | Leonardo Trejo._...2 22.22. enn e 1 28. 00 
Hector Reyes..............--....- 12 60. 00 | Ruben Estrada. ....-..2.222-.222.. 5 15. 00 
Leuriano Cisneros............-.... 6 25. 00 | Sacramento Arredondo............ 2 15.00 
Sesus Garza........-..222.---.26e 9 50.00 | Manuel Martinez.........-......2. 5 15. 00 
Antonio Garza. .......-...2-...--2 5 25.00 | Armando Pena._................. 7 20. 00 
Ezequiel Moralez................. 5 35. 00 | Ernesto Reyes........... bvewencee 3 10.00 
Rich Thomas._...........-....-.. 1 6.00 | Nestor P. Rios................22.- 7 21.81 
Anastacio Herrera. ............... 1 6.00 } Pablo Flores. ....--22-2 22 ee 7 25. 00 
Andres Delgado. ._..-..-2...2222- 9 45.00 | Nicolas 7. Gutlerrez............... 6 25. 00 
Domingo Samora. ............-... 1 10.00 | Rosie Zamora___.......-..-2..-.. 3° 64.00 
Eddie Ortega, Jr................-. 3 15.00 | Jerry L. Lewis.....2..222.22 28 7 35. 00 
Eva Sandoval.......-..-.------- 8. 2 20. 00 | Jose Zamora. ._...-.-............ 9 121. 00 
Gilberto Adames.............----- 5 15. 00 | Guadalupe P. Vallejo.............. 2 54.00 
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Looking forward to our signing of the new contract and hoping fo hear from 
you soun. 
Sincerely, 
RAUL G, BARRERA, 
Herecutive Director. 


TOLEDO DIOCESAN OPPORTUNITIES COMMISSION, 
Toledo, Ohio, March 15, 1973. 
To: Emergency Food and Medical Services Coordinator. 
From: Joann Thomas, 


Counties Involved: Mercer, Darke, Lucas, Erie, Huron, Hancock, Henry, Wyan- 
dot, Putnam, Seneca, Wood, Ottawa, Defiance, Fulton, Williams, Sandusky. 

These counties are served through several different agencies, some being : Com- 
munity Action Commissions; Ohio Bureau of Employment Services; Toledo 
Diocesan Opportunities Commission; Welfare Departments; and, any other in- 
stitution in contact with migrants. 


SITUATION IN 1978 


In the state of Ohio most migrants do not enter for seasonal work until mid- 
April. March is too early, but approximately 100 families have entered the area 
right now. Job expectations for migrants throughout the season have a potential 
of being up particularly from the tomato processing industries, but such industries 
as sugar beets or the direct seeding of tomato plants, which are early season’ 
migrant activities, wil be down. Because last year’s weather conditions either 
destroyed or cut-down crop production, many migrants left earlier in the fall 
than usual. Asa result, there is an expectation of an early influx of migrants and 
no job expectations to equal it. 

At present, there is no emergency fund available in the state to cover any exten- 
sive period. The Ohio Bureau of Employment Services has a small relief fund 
from the Department of Labor in 1972, some of which remains. Outside of this, 
no agency in the state has any funds to use to provide emergency service to 
migrants of any kind, let alone just food. 

From the agencies we contacted, the following statistic for the 1973 season have 
oecurred : 


Agency : . Families denied assistance 
Auglaize-Merecer CAC_._..--.--.-...-..-----~- 210 (5-7 person families) 
Northwestern CAC__--_..~._.-~.------.~-------- 100 (5-7 person families) 
HOP AY CAC 2228 oo ek et 20 (were later certified) 


Le us note that most of the influx of Ohio migrants does not occur until after 
mid-April. 

As a result, the only legitimate statistics are those from the 1972 season. 

During the 1972 season a total of 1,888 families were assisted and 11,751 in- 
dividuals were assisted. We anticipate serving an equal number of people, at least, 
in 1973 with an early demand rather than a demand in September or October, 
which was the case in 1972, due to weather conditions. . 

It is important to note that even though migrants are, whenever possible, 
brought into the institutional process the length of time it takes to list a family on 
the food stamp program usually exceeds the length of time that family can manage 
on its own. This results in the family needing assistance by direct purchase of 
food stuffs for at least up to three days and often for six days. Everything possible 
is Gone though to use food stamps. 

We hope that this information will assist you in making a Judgment concerning 
a need for the Emergency Food and Medical Services program in 1973. We feel 
we have been a useful and necessary service to a large segment of low-income 
families in Ohio. 


Mr. Hawkins. We wish to commend you on the very excellent testi- 
mony that has been presented on one of the most serious problems that 
has been presented to this committee. I hope that you will feel free to 
keep in touch with the general counsel and that you can work on more 
specific cases. 

Are you one of the witnesses in this group ? 

Mr. Barrera. Yes, sir. Iam Raul Barrera. 
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Mr. Hawxrns. Would you care to supplement what has been said ? 
Mr. Barrera. Yes. - 
. Mr, Hawxrns. Proceed. 


STATEMENT OF RAUL BARRERA, DIRECTOR, ASSOCIATED MIGRANT 
OPPORTUNITY SERVICE, INDIANA 


Mr. Barrera, In the first place Iam from Indiana and we are in a 
different situation as UMOI is right now because our funding came 


from August 1, 1972, or should I say our contract was signed from 
August 1, 1972, through July 31, 1973. We were given 6 months’ fund- 


“ing with the intent of getting the second 6 months by February 1. 


As of to this date we have not received word one as to our second 
6 months’ funding. I would just like to briefly go through this like 
you mentioned to summarize. You do have a copy of our introduction 
there as to what has happened to AMOS since February 1. 

We have just started a two-pronged educational process directed at, 
the farmworker and the general public. The farmworker had to be 
approached and made aware that there are laws and regulations which 
should be protecting him. The employers, church groups, student 
bodies and the public at large had to be reached with a message that 
farmworkers are human beings with the same rights and privileges as 
any other citizens. 

We are doing nothing. We have not heard one word whatsoever. 
We have had telephone calls from people saying just what rumors are 
happening in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Hawxrns. You are funded up until what date? 

Mr. Barrera. Our contract is signed for 1 year from August 1, 1972, 
through July 31, 1973. 

ae Hawkins. So you are funded up until July but beyond that 

eriod—— 
Mr. Barrera. The contract is signed for a year but we got 6 months’ 
funding and we have heard not one word, like I say. 

Mr. Hawkins. Are you funded at the present time? 

Mr. Barrera. No, we are not. 

Mr. Hawkins. When did you last receive money ? 

Mr. Barrera. It was for 6 months, a letter of credit for 6 months. 

Mr. Hawkins. That took you up to what date ? 

Mr. Barrera. January 31, 1972. 
~ Mr. Hawkins. January 31? 

Mr. Barrera. Yes. 

mt Hawkins. So since February 1, 1973, you have not been funded 
at all? _ 

Mr. Barrera. No, sir. . 

Mr. Hawkins. You have received no word, no communication, no 
indication of what may happen ? 

Mr. Barrera. Not one word. 

Mr. Hawkins. Nothing of any kind ? 


_. Mr. Barrera. No. 


Mr. Hawkins. Have you attempted to get any information ? 
. Mr. Barrera. By telegrams, by writing to our Governors, our Sen- 
ators, Congressmen, you name it. Telegrams to Mr. Howard Phillips, 
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telegrams to Mr. Randolph Fig and letters and all sorts of communica- 
tion from our side. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Did you receive any answers at all from the Office 
of Economic Opportunity ? 

Mr. Barrera. None. 

Mr. Conyers. How many people are affected on the payroll ? 

Mr. Barrera. On the payroll something like 43 people on the staff. 

Mr. Convers. Have they been coming to work since February 1? 

Mr. Barrera. Yes; they have. This is something I wanted to get to. 
On February 1 as we had restructed to go into this new program it was 
doubling because they mentioned that they wanted AMOS to really 
be effective because they had seven offices. I took over as director last 
October so I started my restructing of the program. On February 1 we 
started placing our people in concentration of where the migrant would 
be this coming summer. 

On February 16 I had to lay off all my field staff. On February 23 
I had to get go all of my regional directors and regional secretaries. 
Right now what is holding the AMOS program together, you might 
say, is myself, the director; my deputy, my financial officer and our 
secretary for the State. We also have a lot of the people that were laid 
off by me. They are working on a volunteer basis with the hopes that 
OEO will see to fund us. ._. 

Mr. Hawkins. Is there a State office of economic opportunity in 
Indiana? 

Mr. Barrera. There are local ones:-Like Fort Wayne, there is one 
ocal. 

Mr. Hawxins. But you would not come under that jurisdiction, 
would you? 

Mr. Barrera. No, we are Federal. 

Mr. Hawestns. Directly funded out of Washington ? 

Mr. Barrera. Yes. : 

Mr. Hawxrns. And you have had no response at all to any of your 
letters, telegrams, inquiries ? 

Mr. Barrera. No, sir. 

This is the kind of a problem we have that what OEO has destroyed 
or Mr. Howard Phillips has destroyed will not be rebuilt overnight; 
that even if we were to get our money today we would have to rehire 
new staff because of our old staff. Some of the experienced people that 
were there, they would know what they are doing. The ow, they 
have the local contacts, they have everything that they iia from 7 
years of operation. That has gone out the door now because they had 
to get a job to support their families. So now if OEO comes back and 
says, ‘Here is your money, go to work,” I would have to start retrain- 
ing new staff. We would not be prepared for the money. 

These are some of the things that I really wanted to get through to 
this committee. I would really like to have you maybe answer some 
aa for me. If you don’t have very many more questions for me, 

would like to ask some from you. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Well, I did want you to give us copies of the cor- 
respondence which you had or the letters which you sent to Mr. Phil- 
lips that have remained unanswered because we are going to insist on 
gome answers. 

Mr. Barrera. Yes; we could give you those. 


RO 
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Mr. Hawxrns. Do you have copies you could give counsel ? 

Mr. Barrera. Yes. 

Also, the Governor from Indiana, our Senators and Congressmen - 
got copies of letters that I sent. 

Mr. Hawsins. All right. Now what are the questions that you would 

~ like to ask the committee ? 

Mr. Barrera. One of the questions was that we have been told un- 
Officially that the programs would be going into the Department of 
Labor, and if they do go into the Department of Labor will we be 
able to operate the same type of programs that we are operating now % 
In other words, mole the recipient, the migrant, in running their 
qwn programs because they must know as ey have a board that is 
composed of farmworkers, They are running their own program and 
we intend to keep it that way. This is the kind of thing we would like 
to see happen if we do go under the Department of Labor. 

Mr. Hawkins. Certainly if it is transferred and revenue sharing is, 
passed it would be purely a local open program. If this happens, 
then we have no way of jciowing what type of a program would be 
selected at the local level. 

Mr. Barrera. Under revenue sharing, this is another thing I would 
like to talk about. With the dismantling of OEO and the reorganiza- 
tion of social programs we are being cut from the revenue sharing and 
the States ei cities will be responsible for picking up service respon- 
sibility. This is extremely inaccurate especially for migrants as we 
have seen the States and cities reluctant to respond. The answer is to 
give aid to their citizens by operating their existing services with the 
revenue sharing moneys. This is a popular move for officials to get 
reelected. That is what we have seen,” | 

Mr. Hawkins. That is what we have seen, too, and that is why we 
are conducting these hearings because we feel that revenue sharing, 
even 1f passed, would destroy the program or take it right back to the 
same situation we had prior to the time that the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act was first passed. We are. not really confident that revenue 
sharing is going to be passed, so that what we seem to be headed for in 
that regard may be a deadlock. So it is a problem. The situation is 
something which is very difficult to anticipate and that is why I feel 
that we should do something about these cases now. I don’t think we 
should wait for anv revenue sharing. 

Mr. Barrera. We do not see any help from revenue sharing because 
in the first place the migrant does not have the political clout that the 

local politician. is looking for. So that is why we are asking that any 
nee Bi yrams be held at the national level, be it the Department 
of Labor or OEO continues or whatever. 

Mr. Hawxrns. I think your testimony is very well documented, very ~ 
strong in support ofthat contention, and that is why I think that we 
should explore the ramifications of this. It is pretty obvious that Mr. 
Phillips is operating an agency in such a manner as to discourage 
rather than get into the legal process of giving you adequate hearings, 
giving you sufficient notice, and even without giving you any rationale 
or answers to anything. I think that this is a very illegal manner of 
operating. I think this thing has to come to # head and come to a head 
very soon. 


Mea, 
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Mr. Barrera. We were hoping that something like this would hap- 
pen very, very soon because going back to what I said before about 
releasing my field-staff, under our personnel policies-they-do deserve 
sell gig pay, vacation pay that they had coming. We could not even 
pay that. 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, Mr. Clay suggested another possibility and 
that is civil action. We would be very glad to explore that also with 
you. : 

Mr. Barrera. I would like very much to talk to this committee on 
that if it is possible. 

Mr. Hawkins. Fine. Keep in touch with our General Counsel here, 
a Bill Beckham. Certainly we will explore these various possibilities 
with you. 

Mr. Barrena. I think that is all I have for this time. I want to thank 
you very much for allowing me to be before you. We will keep in 
touch. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Thank you very much. 

[The written statement follows :] 


STATEMENT OF Raut G. BARRERA, EXECUTIVE Digector, AMOS, INc., 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


A.M.O.S., Inec., as the Office of Economic Opportunity, Migrant Division 
Grantee for the State of Indiana has accepted the responsibility of administer- 
ing projects designed to alleviate the plight of migrant and seasonal farmworkers. 
We have bound ourselves to such responsibility for various reasons, some of 
those being that, as most of the Board and Staff are ex-migrants, we know the 
problems of farmworkers; also we know that there are many other individuals 
and institutions who have for face value stated that they shall work on behalf 
of farmworkers, but to date have exercised minimal efforts, if any. The migrant 
and seasonal farmworker struggle fc: survival amidst almost insurmountable 
obstacles has been compounded by many, many years of neglect from the County 
and State Health Depts.; from the State Dept. of Education; from the County 
Welfare Depts, and township trustees; from the officials responsible for en- 
forcing minimum wage standards; and we can go on and on to show that in so 
many activities, institutions responsible for services for farmworkers have shown 
themselves to be irresponsibly neglectful. - os? a 

In regard to these issues, Congress apparently has attempted to resolve some 
problems by enacting legislation, authorizing expenditures for projects such 
as conducted by A.M.O.S. Also, Congress from time to time has called Hear- 
ings such as this one in effort to maintain a person to person relationship with 
the masses, On a similar basis, A.M.O.S. had begun a two-pronged educational 
process directed at the Farmworker and the general public. The farmworker 
had to be approached and made aware that there are laws and regulations which 
should be protecting him. The employers, church groups, student bodies, and 
the public at large had to be reached with the message that farmworkers are 
human beings with the same rights and privileges as any other citizen. 

The present Federal trend has interrupted this educational process. The efforts 
of so many Board and Staff members, both along with, and in behalf of the 
farmworkers; the court cases, lectures in churches, pleas for medical attention, 
and hearings, such as this one today,.are in Jeopardy. 

Things would not be so bad if only those projects which we are told have 
displayed so much lack of responsibility and mismanagement were the ones 
to be affected, but at issue today is the fact that the véry issue of due process 
is at stake here. The Board of A.M.O.S., Inc. has a contract, with the Migrant 
Division of the Office of Economic Opportunity, of which the beginning date is 
August 1, 1972, ending July 81, 1973. Funding for the first six (6) months of 
this fiscal year was authorized by O.B.O. Migrant Division, with the stipulation 
that funding for the second six months would be forthcoming, pending an evalua- 
tion of our current project. No evaluation has been conducted as of this date. 
No official notice of fhe continuance or phase-out of the A.M.O.S. project has 
been given by the 0.E.0. Migrant Division, or by anyone else. On February 1, 
1978 A.M.O.S. had just restructured its operations to better serve the migrants 
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who come to Indiana. Staff was being placed in areas of camp concentration, 
our Field Staff capacity was almost doubled, from 14—26, local resources and 
and contacts were having to be made. In adidtion to A.M.O.S. activities under 
the/our ITI-B Account, the Board had wanted to expand our health care delivery 
system from the three clinic sites operated last year, to seven clinic sites 
throughout the state in areas of Migrant concentration. Such a project, under 
an H.E.W. Account, will most likely fail without the necessary supportive serv- 
ices of the Staff we have under our III-B Account. Keeping the need for the 
Health Services in mind, at.this point we should remember the Typhoid fever 


‘outbreak in Florida this season. 


A.M.O.8, target population is the 20,000 migrant and seasonal farmworker 
force in Indiana. Approximately 10,000 were assisted with emergency food and 
medical services last season, and many others with information, re-settlement, 


-jobs, and housing. This year we project that many more farmworkers will be 


coming to the Mid-West, not only Indiana, as a result of bad weather and crop 
destruction in their home-base States this past season. 

To serve this number of people, A.M.O.S. administers various program aa- 
counts contingent to our III-B Account. Our Migrant Division Grant totals 
$432,000, which has been more than doubled by generating other funds, 

As a result of poor coordination and lack of cooperation on the part of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity, February 16, 1973 was the last day the Field 
Staff was on salary, and February 23, 1978 was the last day the Area Co- 
ordinators and Secretaries were on salary. Some Area Staff is still working 
on a voluntary basis with hopes that continued funding will be authorized and 
some have obtained other jobs because they have families to support. A.M.O.S. 
will not be able to get its experienced and trained staff back even if O.E.Q. 
Migrant Division decided to comply with our contract today. We will have to 
start retraining new staff, when they are most needed out in the camp sites, 
Whatever communication existed between local communities and A.M.O.S. 
staff will be lost. Campesinos won't know the new A.M.OSS. personnel, which 
is very essential when working with people. March 1, 1978, rent was due on 
ail area offices (rent which A.M.O.S. could not pay). If A.M.O.8. is forced to 
close its offices around the State, it will lose its credibility with its lessors. 
The point of contact with the-Migrant will be lost, and it will take time for 
A.M,.O.S. to pass information as to new locations of its offices to the campesino. 

With the reorganization of Federal Programs, we were informed unofficially 
that some Migrant Division Projects would be transferred to the Dept. of ~ 
Labor. We have no clear indication of how and when this transfer is to occur, 
or whether there is any intention of funding the currently existing Grantees. 
What appears to be happening is that during the time leg of this “transfer”, 
many of the currently funded Grantees are in jeopardy due to lack of Grant 
Action by O.E.0. Migrant Division. What can be done to effect positive Grant 
action by O.E.O. Migrant Division, inasmuch as communication is very unclear 
and vague? How can we find out if there is any intention to- maintain the same 
Grantees? If there is such intention, then how can we find out when this transfer 
will be effective? What can be done to speed up the process? If Migrant Grantees 
are to be transferred to the Dept. of Labor, we recognize the need for thetr 
operations to remain on a national level, which leads us to another issue, that 
of services for migrants via states’ and cities’ support. 

With the dismantling of O.E.0O. and the reorganization and de-nationaliza 
tion of social programs, we are being informed that Revenue Sharing in the 
States and cities will be responsible for picking up Human Services responsi- 
bilities, This view is extremely inaccurate, especially for migrants, as we have 
seen the States and cities reluctant to respond to their own impoverished 
urbanities, The view of the States and cities is to give tax breaks to thetr 
citizenry, by operating their existing services with the Revenue Sharing monies. 
This is a popular move for officials to get re-elected. State and city officials 
have already met with their Department heads, they have already made up 
their hudgets and shopping lists which overlook the urban poor, and the migrants 
haven't even come to mind. Their itinerancy, due to the nature of their work, 
forbids them the residency requirements to vote even in those cities which 
might be willing to provide some assistance. 

For the Migrant Farmworker the “American Dream” bas always been in 
reality, a nightmare. The “American Way” of working and enduring for certain 
just rewards simply does not apply, because for the farraworker in America 
there is no justice, and the free enterprise system confronts, us with the reality 
that whichever of us is hungrier will work harder and for lower wages. 
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Mr. Hawkins. Mrs. Maryann Mahaffey and Mrs. Roland O’Hare. 

Mrs. Manarrey. Mrs. O’Hare had to ap home. 

Mr. Hawkins. And Mr. Richard Huegli. Is he with your group, 
Mrs. Mahaffey ? 


Mrs. ManarFrey. No. 
Mr. Hawegtns. All right. Proceed, Mrs. Mahaffey. 
ae STATEMENT OF MARYANN MAHAFFEY, CHAIRPERSON, DETROIT 
id MAYOR-COMMON COUNCIL TASK FORCE ON HUNGER AND 
MALNUTRITION 


Mrs, Manarrry. I am the chairperson, it is a joint appointment to 
a committee of approximately 40 established in 1970 to assess the food 
and nutrition needs of Detroit, to monitor and evaluate existing pro- 
grams and to make recommendations for improvement in existing pro- 
grams and for new programs. 

I want to thank you for being here today and for giving us the op- 
portunity, all of the various citizens, to share with you information 
and feelings. 

You have before you my written testimony for the task force and 
T will not read it. I will try to pull out 2 few cogent comments and a 
case history or two. 

Mr. Hawkins. The testimony in its entirety, however, will be 

printed in the record at this point. ~~~" > 

Mrs. Manarrey. Thank you. 

[The written statement follows:] 


STATEMENT OF MARYANN MAHAFFEY, CHAIRPERSON, MaAyor-ComMMoN CoUNCIL 
Task FoRcE ON HUNGER AND MALNUTRITION, DETROIT, MICH. 


I am also Associate Professor of Social Work at Wayne State University and 
a member of the National Board of the National Association of Social Workers. 

Our Task Force was appointed in 1970 to 1) Assess food and nutrition needs of 
Detroiters, building a data base, 2) monitor and evaluate existing programs, and 
8) to make recommendations for improvement in existing programs and for new 
programs. 

Scientific studies have proven that if there is insufficient nutrition severe 
damage can result. In the pre-natal period and early childhood the results can 
be brain damage, organic damage leading to rickets, poor teeth, anemia, reduced 
resistance to disease, etc. Undernutrition also can result in delayed growth, re- 
duced energy levels, hunger pangs and pains that contribute to short attention 
spans in school, and psychological depression. Studies document the clear rela- 
tionship between poverty, low income, and under and mal-nourishment. 

we The Task Force recognizes that malnutrition is caused in teen-agers be fad 
diets, etc. We also recognize that people with inadequate incomes cannot pur- 
chase sufficient food as well as other basic necessitie such as clothing and hous- 
ing. In addition in certain neighborhoods without chain supermarkets, food may 
be as much as 20% higher on some items. 

Detroit is classified as having persistent and high unemployment. Industrial 
firms, businesses etc. move out or threaten to move out. Some economists argue 
over the unemployment rate some regard as a necessary corollary to stabilizing 
inflation—shall it be 3144 or 514%? Michigan in the meantime is one of the states 
that does not require food enrichment of basic foods such as rice, flour, cornmeal, 
grits, cereals and cereal products. So people with restricted incomes eat a heavy 
concentration of cheap foods that have lost nutrients as a result of processing. 
Only such foods are not so cheap anymore. 

The cycle of poverty is a recurring one. The basic principle of our social pro- 
grams has been to locate and then eliminate or alleviate needs that force people 
onto public assistance—to provide supports and services to hold families together 
and stave off damage resulting from separation. Congress has diverted money to 
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specific programs in the past, because local governments could not always be 
depended on to allocate resources to the areas of greatest need. 

HEW says the states are not doing an adequate job, and then reduced stand- 
ards in the proposed Social Service regulations, before the results of its own two 
year study are produced on child care. 

The new secretary of HHW says that the problem is to be solved through 
employment, government has not solved the problems so we must turn to the pri- 
vate sector. The private sector has been given the change including incentives for 
hiring the so-called hard-core unemployed. The private sector has not done the 
job. Unemployment climbs. 

The minimum wage is not keeping up with the cost of living. Many are not 
even covered by the minimum wage and/or unemployment compensation. In 
recent years we developed a range of services to enable people to go off the welfare 
rolls, services such as child care that enabled a mother to work knowing her chil- 
dren would receive quality care. She had a two year period to receive such help, 
after going off the rolls. The new regulations would cut this to three months. 

In the meantime our welfare families are getting younger, better educated, 
with smaller families and younger children. Job skills are still often inadequate 
for the current market. 

Without child care, the school lunch and summer lunch program assume greater 
importance than ever. But the summer lunch regulations as recently proposed, 
create even more problems, The regulations are seemingly devised to restrict the 
numbers eligible, increase the paper work, and reduce costs by changing the 
requirements of nutrients, also providing less nourishment for some children. 
Example: there must be holding and storage facilities or the lunch site will re- 
ceive a cheaper and less nutritious meal. Not—holding and storage from delivery 
to consumption on the same day, which would make dry ice and styrofoam con- 
tainers a possibility. The regulations also urge moving the program into the 
schools, and in Detroit this means extra expense, as well as problems for young: 
sters crossing major arteries with no crossing guards. The poorest areas are likely 
to have the lesser possibility of adequate “holding and storage facilities” and 
end up with the least nutritious meal. 

In addition, the summer lunch program depended on NYC youth to provide 
activity under the supervision of community volunteers. The NYC program may 
get a small appropriations, but not anywhere in line with need. The Detroit 
poverty program supplied staff to locate and supervise summer lunch sites, in fact 
they were responsible for the largest number sponsored by any one organization, 
some 89. The poverty program located volunteers, community residents. Even if 
the Detroit schools and _the city find the money to open the schools for the summer 
lunch program, they will find it very difficult to recruit and supervise the volun- 
teers. And youngsters will suffer. 

PROBLEMS ABOUND. There are seven food stamp sales offices in Wuyne 
County. Many people do not know where they are. Many cannot get to them. 
Since its inception, the Task Force on Hunger and Malnutrition has been trying 
to improve this situation. Banks in other areas sell food stamps. In Detroit the 
asking price per transaction is double that of other areas. The Post Office in King 
County Washington and on the state of Arizona sells food stamps. The Detroit 
Post Office refuses. Yet less than 50% of those eligible use food stamps in this 
area, 

The state of Michigan section of the National Nutrition Survey of 1968 docu- 
mented iron deficiency anemia as the most prevalent disease in the state. Via the 
MCHRD (OBO) clinics we have been able to locate some of this anemia, provide 
nutrition counseling, home health aides and homemaker service. In addition, we 
have a program of supplying iron fortified formula. The food prescription pro- 
gram in Detroit in February serviced 14,683 persons with high protein supple- 
ments (% of the need). The administrative costs for this program come from 
OEO funds, slated for removal. Even if the people running the program find 
money from some other government sources, its precarious when it is not a line 
item. In addition, Detroit has prided itself on having one fund raising campaign. 
Now, for survival of a program needed by more than 70,000 people, there will 
need to be a campaign to come up with $210,000. Our United Fund campaign 
always sets its goal at what can be raised, never at the actual need. The burden 
on the private sector will be great, while the program for the poor will suffer. 

Currently, emergency food is provided by the State Department of Social Serv- 
ices for those whose check has been stolen or there has been a “natural disaster.” 
If one’s check is delayed by the Post Office, one must turn to private emergency 
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resources. Such services in Detroit ask that there be limited publicity, for the 

cannot keep up with the demand with private donations. In the meantime, the 
poverty program locally has an excellent record of referring people for existing 
food programs they may not have known about, including food stamps, picking 
up food for people from local churches, maintaining in many centers, voluntary 
food banks, taking people to market, helping people start and maintain food 
coops, referring people to other emergency food resources and providing nutrition 
counseling for many through the clinics, and in people’s local communities, recrea- 
tion centers, churches, ete. Gne center for example made 2,000 referrals through 
their home services department in one year. Another delivered 1250 food baskets. 

The MCHRD nutritionists also provide counseling and demonstrations twice 
a week at the Food Prescription warehouse, so women may learn how to better 
prepare and use the high protein supplement foods. All of this is due to go, and 
cannot be replaced. 

Currently in Detroit and Michigan, there are no special dietary supplements 
for people on public assistance. The end result is a cycle of unremitting poverty. 
_The public assistance allotment is not enough for special dietary needs. There- 
fore, » mother gives up food in order to stave off hospitalization for her diabetic 
_junior high school daughter. The youngster begins to lose weight. She wants 
clothes that fit. Her mother has hypertension and cannot get a job, for no one 
wants to take a chance on her health. The youngster knows a girl who got new 
clothes and a baby. Mother starves herself further to prevent this and buy one out- 
fit. If the child is hospitalized, the cost will be more than the small amount extra 
needed each week. Mother needs money, she gets health care at a MCHRD Clinic, 

Senior Citizens call to find out if they are eligible for food stamps. A typical 
ease at the MCHRD centers involves an elderly woman receiving a total of $140 
a month in social security and state supplement. She lives with her daughter 
rent. free. She has high blood pressure, and must see the doctor every two weeks 
in addition to needing a special diet. A homemaker would be helpful, since daugh- 
ter works in a job not covered by the minimum wage. The mother is eligible for 
food stamps, and the MCHRD Center makes sure she gets them. 

The problems of the elderly are not confined to the inner city. I recently re- 
ceived a letter from a volunteer in Oakland County. She had in turn been re- 
ferred to me by the Speaker of Michigan’s House of Representatives, The 
husband is 74, the wife 67. They are both on Social Security. His allownnce is 
$153 per month and she gets $47. His monthly welfare benefit is'$16 while she 
gets $5. They receive food stamps, but they must pay $42 for $64 in stamps. 
The evaluation of their small home has gone up $3,500, and they have been 
notified that they will have to pay property taxes. They do not know what tlie 
amount will be. Water and sewers are on their way which will bring additiona 
charges. They fear the loss of their home. 

The husband has had a stroke leaving him paralyzed on the right side. He 
drags his foot and his right hand is completely useless. Nonetheless he tries to 
keep up a small garden and she cans as much as possible. — 

- Although they are eligible for medicare and medicaide, this does not cover 
necessary medications that are bought without prescriptions, such as aspirin, 
soaps, Deep Heat, and the elastic socks he must wear. They are financially 
unable to replace household articles that are fast wearing out with normal use, 
such as linens. The family has received some help through the poverty pro- 
gram in Oakland County, enabling them to remain in their own home this long. 
The cost of nursing home care will be more than is currently spent on them 
with assistance from the poverty program. Their own psychological condition 
will be better in their own home. Citizens for Better Care in Detroit, estimates 
that up to 8,000 elderly people could be in their own homes, if homemaker 
service were available. The end of he poverty program will eliminate some 
home health aide and homemaker service. In addition, the proposed rule that 
forbids matching private dollars for federal dollars for social services will 
eliminate homemaker service from the private sector. 

Many peop'e do not know where to go for service, and the Department of 
Social Services does not have an information and referral service in this area, 
and the new social service regulations make no mention of such a service. The 
poverty program now provides such service. For example, in the midst of the 
heavy snow recently, a young woman came into a Target area center. She had 
no boots, her slacks were wet to the knees. She had a baby in her arms, a young- 
ster on her back and another walking by her side. The youngsters had raging 
temperatures. She had called the nearby hospital and was told not to come in. 
Worried, she had brought the youngsters to the nearest MCHRD Clinic. The 
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‘Doctor ‘sent them to the hospital in a taxi. She did not know what to do, she 


knew that MCHRD wouid help. That source is now threatened. In the process 
she was referred for the high protein supplement program, to combat iron 
deficiency anemia. 

People come to MCHRD for help with housing, to get their teeth filled so 
they won’t lose them, for help with family problems, for food, for nutrition 
education and assistance. They come when there is illness in the family. The 
private sector did not provide this service in the past. In fact, there were 
demonstrations in Detroit in the last several years, protesting the fact that 
United Fund money was not allocated according to greatest need, that very little 
service was offered in the poverty stricken areas, and representation of Blacks, 
minorities and the poor was almost non-existent on Bcacds, There is a very slight 
improvement, but much remains to be done. . 

The new proposed Social Service regulations, taken in conjunction with the 
cut-backs in OEO, are likely to freeze people into Catch-22 positions. Currently 
the Department of Social Services must offer counseling to the 40 year old 
mother dying of cancer. She needs help in tying up her affairs, determining 
how she will handle this with her children, and make arrangements for their 
care in the last days of her life and after death. Under the new regulations, that 
service will not be available, for no mention is made of counseling either as a 
mandatory or optional service. And the MCHRD program will not be an avail- 
able alternative. There will be no homemaker service available to make 
sure that the youngsters are fed, and she properly cared for, until termi- 
nal hospitalization. 

SUM MARY 


In previous years there has been an attempt to increase the availability of 
services such as homemakers, nutritional counseling, child care, ete., in order 
to provide the supports so that families could stay off welfare. while working 
at low paying jobs. MCHRD as the local OEO program, provided some of these 
services, as well as referral service. The minimum wage has not gone up, un- 
employment, and the cost of food has climbed. Now HEW threatened to elimi- 
nate the services. 

_The budget apparently is to be balanced at the expense of services, while 
leaving untouched the water in the defense budget. It is a penny wise, pound 


_foolish policy. Without food people have less energy, and physical and psy- 


chological damage is created. Without services, people at low paying jobs can- 
not maintain those jobs and provide food and care for their children or aged 
relatives short of institutionalization. In many instances institutionalization is 
wasteful and damaging. (We should be reminded that over two-thirds of the 
ADC cases in Wayne County as of last September, 1972 were not receiving full 
grant, but getting ADC as a supplement.) 

Congress recognized the need and mandated the services. Now the Office of 
Management and Budget announces impoundment of money, and the new pro- 


. posed regulations further dismantle congressional intentions. The needs have 


not disappeared, in fact economic conditions are creating new and more se- 
vere needs, Economists debate whether 3% to 544% unemployment is a necessary 
corollary to stabilization of inflation. Who shall be the unemployed? And in 
that event will we improve their chances of employment by eliminating serv- 
ices such as child care? : 

By failing to provide services to those on the edge of poverty we doom them 
to a return in the welfare rolls, or to malnutrition and poor health, as they at- 
tempt to stay off welfare. Either way the cost to society will be great, and in some 
instances irreversible. 

And of course as fewer and fewer people can use the service, the proof will 
he there that there is no need. In another ten years, we'll have a big expose of 
the damage caused by poor nutrition, only it will be too late to help those chil- 
dren born and raised in the ensuing years. 

Mr. Weinberger states in an interview in US News and World Report that 
by making the elderly ill pay more for hospitalization, it will shorten their 
time in the hospital. But the Doctor determines that. Is the President saying 
that Doctors are unprofessional, and he will punish the senior citizen there- 
fore? Mr. Weinberger is critical of the states because in some states there have 
heen up to 30% improper payments for welfare. Then why turn over money 
for services with fewer strings attached and reduced standards? He states in 
effect that Washington bureaucrats can’t be trusted so the control and money 
must be given to the states and localities. The Congress surely cannot trust 
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the Washington bureaucrats either, and must from now on write the regula- 
tions into the legislation and not leave it to the bureaucrats, 

The Social Service regulations must be turned down. The categorical pro- 
grams must be continued. Only 14% of the total HEW budget is flexible money, 
not committed to programs such as social security. Indications are that genuine 
tnx reform and elimination of waste in the defense budget could provide the 
$13 billion in dispute in the HEW budget. 

We support Congress in its responsibility to appropriate money for social 
Y We enn port the continuation of categorical programs such as the poverty 
program, We seek the health of this nation’s citizenry, as paramount to a 
healthy society. We think its time that the world knew of the success stories, 
and of the bureaucratic regulations that limit the successes. Cutting. funds will 
no solve problems, it may only shift the locale. 

Mrs. Manarrey. The comments I wish to make are directed at. what 
I see as, No. 1. a catch 22 situation in this Nation as it affects the un- 
employed and the underemployed, a condition that is illustrated when 
Secretary Weinberger speaks of the necessity of turning programs 
back to local control because the Federal bureaucracy has been inade- 
quate. Yet at the same time the Federal bureaucracy issues proposed 
guidelines for social services which in effect negate the congressional 
mandate of services being provided for those who were underemployed 
and those who were working at low wages, the working poor—those 
not covered sufficiently by unemployment compensation, not covered 
by minimum wage or working at the minimum wage which is far too 
far below the level needed for decent human living. 

You are familiar with the problems of the rising food costs, the ris- 
ing cost of living which creates a further trap for those who are poor 
and those who are the working poor. I think all too often we forget 
that a grest number of people in this country are not on welfare but 
living at welfare level wages and having great difficulty surviving. 

Those social service regulations, if they go through, will further 
handicap people along with the threatened demise of the OEO pro- 
gram. I want to give you just a few case examples, not take too much 
time. | 

For example. one of our problems is that it is the NYC youngsters 
who provided the group activities that made possible having a summer 
lunch program. We face through the social service regulations the po- 
tential of mothers who are working at low wages being ineligible for 


"child care, turning them hopefully to a summer lunch program, find- 


ing that the NYC program is not available to supply jobs for young 
people that makes it possible to provide activities for those youngsters 
who are not eligible or available for child care who would be otherwise 
at the disposal of neighbors or wandering the streets. 

Further examples. We have the problem, and I think it probably is 
unnecessary for me to remind you of this, however we do know from 
all the scientific studies that malnutrition, under-nutrition creates 
brain damage as well as psychological damage to youngsters. This is 
poy damaging in the prenatal period as well as in early child- 

ood. It can cause delayed growth and all the attendant problems. 

One of our problems today is that the OEO program—it is not a 
problem if the OEO pean exists—but the OEO program has been 
very instrumental in locating people with nutrition needs through its 
clinics. Iron deficiency, anemia. is the most. prevalent disease in Mich- 
igan today. Those OEO clinics were referring people for emergency 
food supplies, for food stamps, and for food programs. 


and she gets $47. His monthly welfare benefit is $16 while 
$5. They receive food stamps but they must pay $42 for $64 in stamps. 
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If the MCHR program, the OEO program in Detroit, goes, then we 
will lose a valuable resource in locating people with hunger problems ° 
and referring them for the proper services. 

We have an additional problem and let me describe that for you 
fairly quickly in the sense of an example of the Rk Anelderly per- - 
son in Oakland County—living in a section of Oakland County that 
is white—it is a family that consists of a husband 74 and the wife 67. 


They are both on social security. His allowance is $153 pe en 
e she gets 


The evaluation of their small home has gone up $3,500 and they 


have been notified that they will have to pay property tax. They do 


not know what the amount will be. Water and sewers are on the way 


which will bring additional charges, They fear the loss of their home. 


The husband has had a stroke leaving him paralyzed on the right 


‘side. He drags his foot and his right hand is completely useless. None- 
‘theless, he tries to keep up a small garden and she cans as much as 


possible. tose 
Although they are eligible for medicare and medicaid, this does 
not. cover necessary medications that are bought without prescrip- 


‘tions such as aspirin, soaps, Deep Heat and the elastic socks he must 


wear. They are financially unable to replace household articles that 


-are fast wearing out with normal use such as linens. 


The Oakland County OEO has been of great assistance to them. 


‘They were responsible for referring them to the food stamp pro- 


gram. The OEFO program has made available homemaker service 
which will not be available if the social service regulations go through. 
They are psychologically better off in their own home. 

The Citizens for Better Care in Detroit estimates that up to 8,000 


elderly people could be in their own homes in this area if homemaker 
: Service were available. 


Incidentally, the Oakland County poverty program has also pro- 
vided this family with nutrition counseling so they have some modi- 


-cum of health in the case of the severe poverty they are facing. There- 


fore, the combination of the new social service regulations plus the 
potential demise of OEO can create more severe damage for this 


-elderly couple and at the same time it can create even more expense 


for Government if they do enter a nursing home. 
This is what I refer to as the catch 22 situation in our current gov- 


-ernmental operation. We are trying very hard to form coalitions in 


the Detroit area. We are trying very hard to help people understand 
the connections,of one kind of problem with another. We should not 
be caught in the trap of the poor fighting the poor for the pittance 
that is likely to come through if revenue sharing ever passes. We cer- 
tainly hope and encourage and we are petitioning Congress, Do not - 
let-the OKO program go down the drain. Do not Tet the Government 

bureaucracy establish rules and regulations that are in violation of 


‘congressional intentions such as the social service regulations. 


e are in favor of maintaining the categorical programs because 
we believe that if the bureaucrats can’t be trusted to handle the pro- 


_grams as, Mr. Weinberger says, but then turn around and issue the 


regulations, that it is time perhaps the Congress wrote the regulations 
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into the legislation rather than turning it back to the localities with-. 
out strings attached. 

We thank you very much for the opportunity to appear before you 
and in public to support the efforts of this subcommittee and in pub- 
lic to support the preservation of the OKO program of the categorical 

rograms, recognizing that one program is infinitely important and 
interrelated with other programs that are so necessary for the survival 
of people in this Nation. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for your kindness, your time and your 
courtesy. 

Mr. Huse Thank you, Mrs. Mahaffey. I thought that every- 
thing really had been said but I think you brought out many new 
things that really are of great benefit to this question. 

Do you have any questions, Mr. Clay ? 

Mr. Cray. No. 

Mr. Hawxins. Thank you, Mrs. Mahaffey, for a very excellent 
statement. 

Miss Wiuirams. May I ask a question on the same subject, please ? 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes. Identify yourself first. 

Miss Witirams. Iam Marearet. Williams, I am a senior citizen and 
I live in the Allen Towers. We are an integrated establishment. that 
we have and I do community work. I have come in contact with quite 
a number of senior citizens who have a small social security that. is 
supplemented with old age assistance but when they get maybe $1 
or $2 increase in their social security thev will get maybe $5 or $6 
deducted from their old age assistance. Indirectly, they are being cut 
instead of getting an increase. 

So this leads me to believe that the people, senior citizens—now the 
word “senior citizens” does not apnly to all senior citizens hecause there 
are some senior citizens who are lucky enough to have an income. Some 
have retired from businesses and because of that they sit around and 
brag about what businesses they have and their income and this and 
that and the other and when get an increase in their social security 
that is an increase, but the fellow that really needs it is the one who is 


_ penalized. 


Now how do you expect him to live? So many of them I have talked 


‘to personally and perhaps they would not even be considered to be 


helped at any other place because they will te'l vou. “Well. you are 
vetting a certain amount of social security and vou are sunposed to 
if you get food stamps buy thoce food stamps.” The price of the food 
stamps has gone up and everything has gone up, but instead of them 
getting an increase the one who really needs it is getting the decrease. 


- Now that is the question that bothers me. 


Mr. Hawkins. Well, it bothers certainly this committee. It is not 
within the jurisdiction of this committee; however, it is the social 
seuritv prevision which requires the deduction of all income and cer- 
tainly it works to the disadvantage of the senior citizen as you well say. 

Miss Wits. Yes; he is on the fixed income. 
~ Mr. Hawxrns. We realize that and we certainly agree with you. 
However, as I say, that. is not within the jurisdiction of this commit- 
tee. it is 2 matter of the Social Security. 

Miss Wiiu1ams. Well, where would they go because we have had 
meetings and different things like that and nobody seems to know what 
to do or where to go. 
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Mr. Hawkrns. Well, people know what to do but it is a change of the 
een needs to be done. That is what needs to be done, a ohare in 
the law. | 

Miss Wiii1aMs. Now in a great many instances there are the majority 
who are not being cut. As a general rule when this fellow who is doin 
all right, he does not care to advertise and we have to be intereste 
in the fellow who needs help. : 

Mr. Hawkins. We are not disagreeing with you, we are just saying 
it is not within the jurisdiction of this committee or within the juris- 
diction of this hearing. 

Miss Minurams. May I add—— 

Mr. Hawkins. I am sorry. 

Miss WituraMs. I want to add to it. I live in this particular building 
and anybody that. lives in the middle neighborhood can go to the drug 
store and get free medicine. The people who have the large income 
are getting that free and some people that really need it are not get- 
ting it. Those are the ones I am fighting. 

Mr. Hawkins. The next witness is Mr. Richard Huegli, executive 
Viep oes of the United Community Services of Detroit. 

Mv I say that anyone whose name does not appear on the agenda 
who would like to testify has an opportunity to submit a statement. 
We will receive those statements either today or tomorrow or we will 
keep the record open for a week. 

Mr. Huegli, I am sorry to interrupt to make an announcement. We 
will get rid of a little housekeeping. 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD F. HUEGLI, EXECUTIVE VICE PRESIDENT, 
UNITED COMMUNITY SERVICES OF DETROIT 


Mr. Hvuraui. Thank you very much for the opportunity to appear. 
I will not read my statement even though it is brief. The orange state- 
ment I have is some background. which we are not intending to read 
but I would like to have it entered into the record. ; 

Mr. Hawkxrns. Both statements, the orange statement and the whit 
statement, will be in the record at this point. 

Mr. Huser. Thank you, sir. 

[The statements follow:] 


STATEMENT OF RIcHARD F. HvueEGLi, EXEcuriIvVeE Vick PRESIDENT, UNITED Com- 
MUNITY SERVICES OF METROPOLITAN DETROIT 


Tnited Community Services of Metropolitan Detroit is an overall health and 
welfare planning organization serving the tri-country area of Macomb, Oakland 
and Wayne Counties, including the City of Detroit. Affiliated with UCS are over 
200 public and voluntary agencies of Metropolitan Detroit. Because UCS is 
not a direct provider of services, its concerns are more objectively directed at 
the needs of the people of this area, with particular emphasis on those who are 
poor. subject to discrimination and in other ways in greatest need cf services. 

At the least meeting of our Board of Directors on February 28, 1978, the 
Board reviewed a preliminary staff analysis detailing the Federal Budget 
Proposal and its impact in the metropolitan area. At that time the Board 
indicated its great concern, directed the planning staff and the Planning Com- 
mittees to give priority attention to further analysis of the situation and de- 
velopment of alternative plans. The Board also directed staff to make its in- 
formation available to key public officials. We consider this hearing another 
opportunity to do so and submit, as part of the hearing record, the preliminary 
analysis presented to our Board. 
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Rather than deal specifically with the impact that the elimination of the 
OEO program will have in the metropolitar. area—there are such programs in 
Oakland, Macomb and Wayne Counties and Detroit—we will leave this to those 
who are better prepared to outline the specifics. UCS concern with the totality 
of needs and services at this time precludes it from becoming a special pleader 
for one. 

We recognize that not all programs, including OEO, are effective and that 
those specific programs that are effective may ve so in one community and not 
another. At this time our attention is focused on a crisis facing the entire area. 
Our concern is with the method of dismantling of OEO as well as many other 
social service programs without provision for objective evaluation, a transition 
period or replacement by better planned services. ; 

A most serious impact is being felt in this metropolitan area resulting from 
the fact that many programs including OEO, are being terminated between 
now and June 30, 1973 (some may continue for a few months beyond) without. 
the availability of special revenue sharing or other funds until July 1, 1974. 

In addition to the termination of the Community Action Programs of OKO, 
other critical actions affecting the Detroit area include the phasing out of the 
Public Service Employment program in the face of continuing high unemp'oy- 
ment in the city of Detroit; discontinuation and/or severe cutbacks of many 
training programs in the health, education and social service areas; suspension 
of the subsidized housing programs without an alternative replacement in a 
city in which over 10,500 homes are now owned by HUD; elimination of com- 
munity development programs such_as Open Space, Model City, Urban Renewal 
and rehabilitation loans without apparent plans for new funds until July, 
1974: elimination of new starts in Community Mental Health Centers in a 
metropolitan area which only has three such centers in a population of 4% 
million; elimination of a summer Neighborhood Youth Corps program which 
bolstered employment opportunities for disadvantaged youth in the entire tri- 
county area, 18,000 alone involved in the city.of Detroit; promulgation of tenta- 
tive Social Security Act Social Service Regulations aimed at reducing ex- 
penditures under the $2.5 billion ceiling established by Congress to less than 
$1.8 billion primarily by limiting the number of services to be provided and 
eliminating most potential welfare recipients (tue working poor in many cases). 

The sum total of the above appears to be a one-year hiatus while awaiting 
alternatives, Meanwhile, qualified personnel in the affected agencies already are 
seeking more secure employment elsewhere. Less qualified personnel and partic- 
ularly paraprofessionals, of whom there are hundreds in the OEO program, are 
rapidly becoming demoralized. Those who have been receiving services or been 
eligible for such programs as housing no longer receive service. Those who seek 
to plan have no basis for planning. 

Our inquiries around the country in Federal Regional Offices and, indeed, in the 
Washington offices of the Federal Departments, indicate that a lack of leadership 
and demoralization is to be found throughout. However soundly conceived the 
substitutes eventually may be, we respectfully submit that the termination and 
reduction of programs that have provided services to disadvantaged people, partic- 
ularly in our major urban centers such as Detroit, is resulting in disillusionment 
saa aeons a vacuum that proper planning and an appropriate transition would 
avoid. 

We suggest that it is important for Congress to look at the whole program 
rather than pieces and to establish priorities. In the interim, Congress should act 
to maintain programs until more objective evaluations can be carried out and/or 
until adequate funds with guidelines are made nvailable so that sound priority 


‘decisions with respect to the threatened programs can be made locally. 





PRELIMINARY ANALYSIS OF FEDERAL BUDGET PROPOSAL, IMPACT ON METROPOLITAN 
DETROIT AND State BupGcet RELATIONSHIP 


I. THE FEDERAL BUDGET PROPOSAL: CONCEPTS & PROBLEMS 


A. The Ceiling and Priorities 

President Nixon states correctly that “rarely does the Congress concern itself 
with the budget totals or with the effect of its individual actions on those totals.” 
He proposes again that Congress enact a ceiling on expenditures. This already is 
under consideration by some members of Congress. 
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It is true that to date only the Presiden’? and the Executive Branch has had 
the opportunity to:review. the totality of the.budget.and to consider priorities. 
Congressional action usually is fragmented, piecemeal and subject to many 
pressures. 

However, because of the inability of Congress to_exercise appropriate control 
as viewed by the President, the latter has confronted Congress with a series of 
actions, These include termination of some programs, reductions of others man- 
dated by the Congress and the impounding of funds. Discussion to date centers 
on whether or not the President has the right, without concurrence by Congress, 
to take these actions. At least two suits currently are in the Federal court chal- 
lenging his right to impound funds and to discontinue mandated programs. 


B. Human Resources vs Other Programs 

While the cutbacks in the proposed FY ’74 budget do not fall entirely within 
the area of human resources and particularly those services intended to aid the 
poor and minority groups located in the major cities, a signficant portion do. 

The present budget for ’'74 includes a higher percent of the budget for human 
resources, $125.5 billion or 47% compared to $81.1 billion or 30% for Defense. 
However, the $125.5 billion includes $55.5 billion for social security benefits. These 
are mandated expenditures and not part of general revenues available, at the 
option of Congress and the President, for a wide variety of uses ranging from 
farm subsidies, foreign aid, defense through human resource services. 


C. Program Evaluation and Program Need Par 

Not all of the Great Society or other human service programs have been suc- 
cesses, At the same time neither have they all been failures nor has there been a 
built-in process for evaluation. The question is whether or not the absence of 
evaluation and substitution of subjective impressions is a sufficient basis for the 
actions now underway. 

In fact, three reasons are advanced for ending programs: 

1. The program has not produced measurable benefits or has failed. 





a 


—=—--—2- The program is a success and should be turned over to local responsibility, 


either State and/or City. 

3. The need for which the program was designed has been met. 

There is considerable disagreement locally and in Congress on the judgments 
connected with failures, on whether local responsibility can take over programs 
or whether in fact the needs have been met. 


D. Termination, Reduction and Impounding 

The steps taken by the Executive Branch in setting termination dates for pro- 
grams prior to action of Congress, reducing the funding levels for others and 
impounding billions of dollars to keep the total budget below a FY ’73 ceiling of 
250 ‘billion—a ceiling rejected by Congress—has precipitated a head-on crash 
between the Executive and Legislative Branches of government. 

Some members of Congress maintain that it establishes the law of the land 
which the President TS constrained to carry out. The President states that it is 
his responsibility to exercise overall concern for the economy and the totality 
of Federal effort. He recommends that Congress share this responsibility by: 

1. Adopting a rigid spending ceiling. = 

2. Avoiding new “backdoor financing.” Pe 

3. Hlimination of annual authorizations. 

4. Prompt enactment of appropriation bills before the beginning of the fiscal 
year, 

It is true that unless Congress sets up a means whereby it can view the whole, 
establish an order of priorities and pass appropriation bills within that context, 
the current conflict is inevitable and prabably needed. 

The impounding of funds also raises constitutional questions. Even here the 
problem can be divided at least into two parts: 

1. The legality of the President impounding and hence terminating an entire 
program already approved by Congress and deemed to be the law of the land. 

2. The impounding of part of the appropriation on the grounds that those for 
whom it is intended are not prepared to expend that amount or that level of 
expenditure will contribute to inflation and have other detrimental side effects. 


IL SPECIFIC PROPOSALS AND ACTIONS ON THE FEDERAL LEVEL 


es 


Termination of the Office of Economic Opportunity by June 30, 1973. 
Elimination of the Hill-Burton program of grants for hospital construction. 
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, fan out of the Public Service Employment program enacted by Congress 
n 

Termination of the Regional Medical Program by J une 80, 1973 (heart, stroke 
and cancer). 

Discontinuation and/or severe cutbacks of a variety of training programs, in 
health, education and social service areas. 

Temporary suspension as of January 5, 1973 of new subsidized housing com-' 
mitments—includes low-rent public housing; rent supplement; home ownership 
assistance; rental housing assistance. 

Termination of commitments for additional project approvals under seven 
community development programs: open space; water.and sewer; public facility 
loans; model cities ; urban renewal; neighborhood facilities ; rehabilitation loans. 

Phasing | out, over eight year period, of Federal: commitment for funding of 
Community Mental Health Centers and no new starts. 

Elimination of Summer Neighborhood Youth Corps program and a “freeze” 
on remainder of the program (year-round). 

HEW “Title IVA” Social Service regulations designed to reduce expenditures 
from the level of 2.5 billion ceiling te1.8 billion. 

Require Medicare recipients to pay additional amounts for hospital anc medical 
services, 

Eliminate dental care for adult ‘““Medicaid” patients. 

Promulgation of HUD directives more or less immobilizing Neighborhood De- 
velopment programs where funding has been committed. 

To replace the above four special revenue sharing proposals costing 6.9 bil- 
lion are to be submitted (separate from General Revenue Sharing). The Presi- 
dent already has authority to initiate one—namely, manpower—1.3 billion. The 
other three would be Education—2.5 billion; Law Enforcement and Criminal 
Justice—.8 billion; Urban Community Development—2.3 billion. 

The big city mayors already cite the fact that they had been promised, when- 
they supported General Revenue Sharing, that this money was sitpposed to be 
in addition to, not a substitute for, existing Federal funding. Nevertheless several 
programs in the Budget Message call on the States and cities to utilize General 
as well as Special Revenue Sharing funds to replace eliminated programs. 

The big city mayors also fear that the cities will get less under the new sys- 
tem. For example, it is anticipated that new housing funds will probably go to 
the States for “pass through” or use through a State mechanism such as the 
State Housing Development Authority. In such a circumstance mayors fear that 
the cities will receive less housing assistance than they currently do directly 
through the Federal route. 

In the confrontation that is underway, Congress may pass legislation previ- 
ously vetoed by the President or legislation appropriating funds beyond the 
ceiling requested by the President. If he again vetoes, Congress must muster a 
two-third majority to override. If that is achieved, the President has made no 
secret of the fact that he will then impound the funds. The current result is an 
impasse which is res:ricting many human service programs around the country. 
A prolonged impasse will have a serious impact on programs. 


III. IMPACT OF THE ADMINISTRATION'S ACTIONS 


A. Federal and Regional Levels 


The various federal departments presently are demoralized, in many instances 
leaderless, and uncertain of their future direction. HEW has experienced mas- 
sive dismissals on the top four executive levels with regional offices complaining 
that they have no one to turn to in Washington for direction. Regional office 
Commissioners have had their powers limited with a freeze on all new starts, 
regardless of whether funds are available or not. 

The OEO Washington office is being dismantled. Top staff have been dismissed 
without notice. Several programs are being transferred to other Federal offices— 
ie., the Migrant Division to Departiment of Labor; health centers to HEW. The 
administration says the monies remaining in these programs go with them plus 
more, Officials connected with the programs are. not so sure, 

Regional HUD offices were restricted to negotiating out existing contracts and 
determining, with rather imprecise guidelines, what actually was in the “pipe- 
line.” HUD also has established a staff committee to review existing housing 
subsidy programs and recommend alternatives. The President has stated that 
alternatives will be developed within six months. However, the housing starts 


ess 
so, 
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_ “pipeline” will continue to empty while alternatives are being presented to and 


acted upon by Congress. 


B. State sada 
eas 1. Housing 


The State Housing Development Authority is attempting to ascertain exactly 
how many commitments for Section 236 rental subsidies it has in the “pipe- 
line” in order to proceed with its housing development program. If no substitute 
subsidy programs are made available the Authority may become no more than a 
landlord for existing units and a collector on its loans. Community Development 
Revenue Sharing might provide needed funds. 


2. Department of Social Services 


- Newly issued Title I, IV-A & B, X, XIV, & XVI (herewith referred to as 
“Title IV-A”) social services regulations (30 days to respond) not only prohibit 
the use of donated funds but severely limit the target population to present 
welfare clients and restricts the mandated services to three, broadens somewhat 
the optional services and imposes cumbersome eligibility and administrative re- 
quirements. The entire purposes, explicitly stated, is to reduce the spending under 
the 2.5 billion ceiling to less than 1.8 billion. State officials have reviewed and 
are concerned about the anticipated impact of the proposed regulations on a 
wide array of services presently provided by the Department of Social Services 
utilizing State funds for the local match. Particularly affected are the “working 
pook 
8. The State Budget 


Still to be analyzed by UCS staff—is predicated in part on the State receiving 
the level of 108 million in ‘Title IV-A” funds for social services. The Governor 
proposes a tax reduction of 370 million over a two-year period. A 140 million 
reduction is proposed in ’%3—’74. The anticipated surplus by June 30, 1973 is 
175 million. This results from an expanding economy, revenue sharing, proceeds 
from the State lottery and close control of State expenditures. The elimination 
of many areas of federal funding may raise the question of the availability of 
State funds for urban and metropolitan programs and the advisability of a tax 


cut until the picture is clearer on the Federal level. 


4. Department of Natural Resources 


The 80% cutback in water and land conservation funds for acquisition and 
development of park land results in a reduction for Michigan for Fiscal ’74 from 
Fiscal 73 of $13,000,000 to $1,800,000. There is a question as to whether the 
State was using the full $13,000, 000 F '%3 entitlement. 


Cc. font Level 
Public Sector City of Detroit 


It is estimated by the Mayor that the city will lose 155.4 million in Federal 
support. This includes phasing out of the Hmergency Employment Act assistance 


' ‘which permitted the hiring of 1514 people by the city and 700 by the Public 


School system. 

However, it must be noted that the major withhholding of city funds is 
sia by a freeze on water pollution control funds in the amount of $123 
million 

Although over 8 million is still available in FY 73 for Virginia Park, Forest 
Park and Jefferson-Chalmers Neighborhood Development Programa, the newly 
issued HUD directives virtually cancel out the plans for all three areas and 
make highly problematic whether or not even the 8 million could in fact be 
spent wisely. 

Housing 


A moratorium on new authorizations for public housing units prevents the city 
from applying for same. The City still has available to it authorizations for 640 
leased housing units (can utilize FHA repossessions) ; an annual contributions 
contract through which it can acquire 200 new units (also from FHA inventory, 
if it wishes). 500 of 1800 remaining general housing unit reservations were with- 
drawn by HUD prtor to moratorium because city plans were not developed. 
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Presently planned are 122 Senior Citizen units and 84 family; city’s plans for 
public housing modernization are also affected—this includes Sojourner Truth 
around which there is a difference of opinion between Housing Commission and 
HUD; HUD will continue to demolish and rehabilitate FHA repossessions for 
resale. The latter assumes a continuing market without subsidy thus eliminating 
any possibility of occupancy by low-income families other than through the pro- 
. grams mentioned earlier, 

The scale of replacing demolished housing and the lack of new subsidies for 
low income families will intensify the scarcity of low cost units in the city. 

The elimination of Neighborhood Youth Corps summer program, although a 
program that had many problems, leaves Detroit with no replacement source for 
the thousands of inner-city youth who seek but cannot find jobs during the sum- 
mer. (18,000 employed in 1972). Cold lunch programs are to continue but new 
regulations indicate that, here too, the restrictions may seriously inhibit the 
program. A major problem will be a requirement that lunches be offered only in 
school settings. 

The Model Neighborhood Agency expects to have 16.5 million for a 17 month 
period, as compared with past annual funding of 20.5 million. No additional 
funds are requested in FY 74 budget. 

MCHRD will end as of August 31, 1978, unless the city finds other funds or 
Congress passes Special Revenue Sharing and the City elects to use part of tt 
for continuing MCHRD’s community action activities. If MCHRD closes, at least 
500 people will be looking for jobs plus 500 more from MNA. 

Plans for a new comprehensive mental health center program in Southwest 
Detroit may be halted since no new starts are included in the budget. Further, the 
burden of continuing funding for the current MNA Mental Health program in 
the city will, in less than eight years, fall entirely on the city and/or the State. 

Note: Mental Health Centers have been considered to be successful programs, 
“ They are being transferred to local responsibility on the philosophy that the 
Federal responsibility-is to initiate and then transfer successful programs to local 
decision-making and funding. 

Detroit General Hospital's plans for a new buildings, as well as other facility 
plaus in the Medical Corridor, will be affected not only by the elimination of 
Hill-Burton funding but, more significantly by the curtailment of Health Man- 
power programs. Health Manpower programs provide to medical schools funds 
for the training of medical personnel and for capital construction. Detroit Gen- 
eral would have received more capital dollars through its use ag a teaching 
facility than through Hill-Burton funds. 

A 7.0 million Wayne County PRESCAD and Detroit Maternity and Infant Care 
program of medical and dental treatment for 0-18 year odds faces a 1 million 
cut. Most of this amount is spent in Detroit. About 25,000 children have been 
examined and received treatment. 

Educational grants, particularly for disadvantaged children, are being axed, to 
be replaced by 2.8 billion in education revenue sharing~ 

Note: The major problem of replacement of funds is not only the fear that the 
cities will get less under the new system of revenue sharing but CURRENT 
PROJECTS ARE LOSING MOMENTUM UNDBR THE TRANSITION. Capable 
personnel are leaving for more secure positions; non-professionals are left to 
wonder about the future; morale is sinking lower and lower. 


Wayne County 


Housing starts, particularly under aegis of State Housing Development Au- 
thority low and moderate income subsidy programs, will slow down if not stop. 
Although the 235-236, Federal subsidy programs left much to be desired, correc- 
tion of the abuses is deemed preferable to termination without alternatives. 

CUFA, Communities United for Action, the recent replacement of an unsuccess- 

ful OEO program, concentrates on eight cities with significant poverty popula- 
tions and has had insufficient time to demonstrate success or failure. It may end 
shortly together with NYC, used by several UCS supported summer programs as 
well as public agencies. Of a total of $636,000—$500,000 is Community Action and 
administrative money which would be lost. ; 
_ In 1972 the first Out-Wayne County Comprehensive Mental Health Center was 
established in the Downriver area. The Wayne Division included in its workload 
selecting a second catchment area in 1978 for the initiation of planning. The elim- 
ination of new starts stops this planning before it starts unless State and local 
funding is available. 
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Wayne County Commiasioners recently voted not to allocate County dollars for 
the continuation of federally supported programs that are dropped. This reflects 
a growing skepticism about the continuing flow of federal dollars and a Peet: 
mistic view of county ability to pick up on programs. 84 


Macomb County 


Officials are hesitant to apply for federal funds under any program for opera- 
tional needs for fear that funds would be dropped in near fviure even though 
application might initially be approved. 

Macomb Action Program, OKO, budget $1, 200, 000 with $900,000 from govern- 
ment, is mostly a community action program. Centers in Ciiiten Township, Rose- 
ville, Warren, Mt. Clemens, New Haven and Romeo are likely to close. Division 
staff state that in most of these communities the local Action offices are the only 
publie bodies organizing services for the community, particularly the poor. Effec- 
tiveness of program can be questioned but does provide a voice for poor or county. 

Housing subsidy freeze will further postpone production of low and moderate 
income housing in this county. State Housing Development Authority effort 
almost non-existent in County despite existence of several poverty pockets. May 
affect development of new moderate cost housing in areas of industrial growth 
such as Romeo, site of new Ford Tractor Plant. 

Communities such as Centerline, Mt. Clemens and Clinton Township in Fiscal 
74 are losing rehabilitation loans, funds for sanitary sewers and urban renewal— 
three of the seven cancelled HUD programs. Centerline alone has used $230,000 
in low interest loans and grants in a 10-block Code Enforcement area. 


Oakland County 


Major program threatened with extinction is Community Action aspect of OEO 
effort. Means dismantling of substantial outreach program, a program with spe- 
cial emphasis on senior citizens. Services to aging might be replaced by funding 
through Older Americans Act. $845,000 in Community Action Program funding 
may terminate. 

Loss of Neighborhood Youth Corps program, an effective program in this 
county, will have serious impact on summer program. 

The absence of significant effort to construct low-income housing in the county 
currently makes the impact of the housing subsidy suspension minimal. However, 
the City of Pontiac, outside the UCS area, undoubtedly will feel the impact of 
several program terminations similar to, but on a smaller scale, than the city of 
Detroit. 

Voluntary Sector 


Although the impact of the proposed and current actions on the Federal level 
will have greater effect on the public sector in the state and cone area, 
several UCS supported agency programs will be affected. 


Social Services—Social Security Act Amendment—“Title IV-A” 


The new regulations which prohibit the use of donated (UCS) funds and the 
restrictions on services and eligibility, if upheld, will make uncertain the status 
of most of the present contracts and eliminate any of the proposals now in the 


_pipeline— 


a. The Senior Center and UAW Retirees Center contract for service with the 
Detroit Housing Commission is in jeopardy because of restrictions that eliminate 
the former regulation permitting service to all public housing tenants, The agen- 
cies are dubious about being able to make a distinction in providing services to 
only welfare client in a housing project. 

b. The Senior Center began a project in February 1978 with monies through 
ACT 54 Board as matching for Federal. Amounting to $48,969, this may terminate 
or continue with only State money since it is a high priority mental health 
program. 

ce. Big Brothers of Oakland has a $68,858 contract to serve 582 boys. It is un- 
clear whether new regulations will require ending the contract within the next 
month oe two or extend through November 1973. In any event, it could not be 
renew 

d. Church Social Services has a similar $128,097 contract to serve 390 boys and 
girls. It is in the same predicament. 
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e. Homemaker Services has a $268,200 contract retroactive to February 1. 
The DSS expects this contract to last at least for this year. The agency is hesi- 
tant to staff up with no more assurance than this. 

Presently no homemaker services are provided by the homemaker agency to 
welfare recipients in the three counties because State has refused to pay full cost 
for these services except through the “Title IV-A” contract. 

f. NARCO just completed a contract for services in several areas related to 
narcotics addiction. However, Information and Referral programs are no longer 
included in the new regulations. The contract for $167,380 may terminate virtu- 
ally before the program begins operation. At best, the program may go for a year, 
depending on the interpretation of the new regulations. 


OEO Funds 


a. Catholic Social Services of Oakland County has a $13,000 grant for a Home 
Start Preventive Counseling program to 100 indigent families. Probably will end 
July 1973. 

b. Similarly, Family and Children’s Services of Oakland has a $13,000 Home 
Start contract. 

ce. Catholic Social Services of Wayne County operates an $800,000 Head Start 
program through MCHRD. These monies come to MCHRD from HEW. The 
agency feels it has a firm commitment through 1974. 

d. Macomb Legal Aid Bureau expects a reduction in OEO funding but feels 
funds may flow to it from a different source. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 

President’s programs includes lowering target of completed rehabilitations and 
reduction in total funds spent. 

a. Jewish Vocational Service has $240,000 contract with State DVR which may 
be reduced 10%. The agency also has been developing a project for aged for fund- 
ing under “Title III” which will probably not be funded now. 

b. League-Goodwill has a large contract with DVR. Cut may be as much as 
16% ($100,000) or half that. If enue: staff reduction of 3-4 people and 192 
persons not served annually. 


D. Metropolitan 
Aging 

Continued emphasis is promised in meeting needs of aging, including half the 
1974 proposed expenditure of $196 million to be for nutrition programs. Medicare. 
patients will pay at least double the amount now paid for hospitalization as a 
result of changes in cost-sharing designed to save 616 million in FY 74. 

Transfer of Adult Categories to Social Security Administration, including 
Aging, eliminates eligibility for Food Stamp program. In Wayne County, one- 
third of OAA recipients (5000) use stamps. 

The Governor proposes to add a cash equivalency in supplementation of Sup--: 
plemental Income program, when the transfer takes place. 


Welfare 

WIN (Work Incentive) employment: program continues with some expansion 
under Department of Labor. All employable AFDC recipients currently are re-- 
quired to register for work or training, and this will be continued. Emphasis 
in all manpower programs Is first upon placement in existing jobs and secondarily 
on training. Under present WIN program in tri-county area the agency has been 
able to accept for training only a small proportion of the potentially ‘“employ- 
able” recipients. 

If “employability” or the definition of the suitability_of various jobs is defined 
broadly it could result in mothers of young children and/or of several children 
being forced to accept any kind of employment or lose AFDC 


Day Care 

More than 75% of FY 1974 844 million is for employment-related day care. 
Provision of day care by the state is mandatory only for WIN trainees. States: 
have option of providing day care for other employment-related categories (work- 
ing poor). Day care eliminated from mandatory services for AFDC clients 
under “Title IV-A.” New emphasis is on tying to working parents rather than 
a service for children. Federal standards for day care are to be eliminated, 
Saaee result in no more than custodial rather than developmental care for 
ce ren. 
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$407.4 million for Head Start, transferred to HEW Office of Child Develop- 
ment, will keep programs at current level but will not permit implementation of 
Congressional mandate of 10% of Headstart enrollment to be handicapped chil- 
dren. Head Start research is yielding evidence of positive results. 


Health 


Elimination of Hill-Burton hospital construction funds looks at the country 
as a whole re over-supply of hospital beds. 30% of the 12,000 hospital beds in 
Metropolitan area are classified as non-conforming because they do not meet 
fire regulations or safety and environmental standards. Removal of the grants 
will push up hospital costs by forcing hospitals to obtain larger mortgages. 
Public hospitals will have to rely increasingly on loans secured by municipal 
bonds increasing local tax burden. 

Nationwide the Regional Medical Program (heart, cancer and stroke) has 
had a mixed experience. In the Detroit area the focus has been primarily urban 
and projects will be terminated before they have demonstrated what they were 
intended to prove. UCS also is affected since it received a one-year Continuing 
Education grant in January, and has since been notified that the grant may 
end June 30, 1978. 

The phasing out of federal support of comprehensive mental health centers 
over eight years and elimination of new starts means that the metropolitan 
aren, lagging far behind other metropolitan areas in the country, will remain 
in that position. Presently there is one program in Oakland County, none in 
Macomb, one in Detroit and one recently funded in Wayne. Catchment areas 
can include no more than 200,000 population. A total of 600,000 of the metropolitan 
area’s 5 million people are included in the service areas. 


Health Manpower 


Although general manpower training grants will be phased out over a three- 
year period, to be replaced by a new block approach to manpower training (per- 
missive legislation already exists), there is a projected priority on the training 
of physicians, dentists and increased education access for minorities. Hovrever, 
Schools of Public Health will lose one-third of their Federal Grants (U of M). 

Elimination of MDTA program, Youth Employment Projects and the Emer- 
gency Employment Assistance program will seriously affect some governmental 
health agencies (Detroit Health Department is one) who have made heavy 
commitments to fill existing vacancies from these sources, 


Vocational Rehabilitation 


An earlier commitment to include all handicapped people with employment 
potential in the service system by 1975 has been deferred. This seriously affects 
State plan and impact on two UCS supported agencies has been noted. 

Grants to universities for research and training no longer will be made. WSU 
and Michigan State will be affected. 


Miscellaneous Health 7 


The Metropolitan area will benefit by increases for programs aimed at hunger 
and malnutrition drug abuse control, preventive programs and heart and cancer 
research. 

Health Maintenance Organizations, several of which are in developmental 
stage in Detroit and the tri-county area, continue to be encouraged through 
grants, loan guarantees and operating assistance for planning and development. 

As UCS has recommended, many current federal categorical health programs 
would be replaced by block grants to the States, earmarked for supplementary 
revenue sharing. The funds would be for a broad range of health programs. the 
State to decide the priorities. The budget allocates 2.8 billion for such block 
grants, about equal to the total now expended. Since operating costs have gone 
up, this may mean a reduction in services in the next fiscal year, unless savings 
are effected by eliminating overlapping administrative structures or less pro- 
ductive programs. 


Recreation 


The Land and Water Conservation Fund, prime tool for acquisition and de- 
velopment of land for park and recreation purposes, has been cut 81%, from 


. $299,980,000 to $55,228,000. Grants were made on a 50% matching basis. Im- 


pact of the cutback will not be immediate since a considerable amount of obli- 
ees money is in the pipeline. However, future planning for land set aside 
is affected. 
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Although the Department of Interior estimates that 128.2 million is in the 
pipeline of unexpended funds, it appears that Huron-Clinton Metropolitan Au- 
thority’s part plans, as well as State Department Natural Resources plans for 
the development of Maybury may be adversely affected. (Further informa- 
tion on this will be obtained.) Other projects funded through the State Recre- 
ation Bond money also may suffer. 

Open Space and Neighborhood Facilities Programs of HUD (primarily for 
urban areas) are among the seven eliminated, to be replaced by a special revenue 
sharing bill. Future funding in this area apparently will depend upon local 
priority determinations. 


IV.. PRELIMINARY SUGGESTIONS FOR UCS ROLE 


The information presented thus far outlines the uncertainty existing at all 
levels of government and in the voluntary sector with respect to the outcome 
of the President’s thrust toward control of inflation; decentralization of pri- 
ority setting and fund allocation to State and local levels; termination, reduc- 
tion, or transfer of “Great Society” programs. 


Specifically 


Will the proposed Title IV regulations be changed to permit use of donated 
funds and also will eligibility requirements be made Jess restrictive? 

Will the OEO, Model Neighborhood and Regional Medical Programs end as 
projected? Will they or some portion be picked up locally ? 

How long in fact will the moratorium on housing subsidies be? How much 
momentum will be lost? 

What form and what guidelines will be included in the President’s special 
revenue sharing proposals? Will the bills pass Congress? 

What will Congress do to answer the President’s challenge both to estab- 
lish a ceiling and exercise priority Judgments and about the present dropping of 
several mandated programs? 

If special revenue sharing becomes law, will the amounts be less than now 
available through the 70 Fe¢eral grant programs to States and localities and will 
the provisions for “pass through” the State ensure availability of funds to 
cities such as Detroit? 

What priority judgments will the State and Michigan cities, particularly 


_ Detroit, exercise in utilizing special revenue sharing funds? 


UCS actions in this situation should be addressed to two areas— 

1. Fact gathering and development of a UCS position and action on the 
presently proposed changes on the Federal level. 

2. Commence, with other appropriate public and voluntary organizations, 
the necessary planning to relate to priority setting and the use of special 
revenue sharing on the State and local levels. 

UCS at this time also should avoid becoming a special pleader for a particular 
program. UCS has the unique capability of overview, of looking at the whole. It 
should concentrate on this. 

Mr. Huger. United Community Services of Metropolitan Detroit 
is an overall health and-welfare planning organization serving the tri- 
county area of Macomb, Oakland and Wayne Counties, including the 
City of Detroit. Our concerns are not so much with the individual pro- 
grams but with the broad aspects as they affect the total spectrum of 
services in this metropolitan community. 

It was my good fortune to be tied in with the original creation of 
OEO in Detroit and in Macomb and Wayne and Oakland Counties. 
We have some excellent programs here, they have developed well. 
Not all individual programs have been fully effective but all of them 
have been sincerely attempted in line with guidelines developed at the 
Federaland Statelevel = a 

My major concern at this point is to ask you to direct your attention 
to the termination not only of the ir aap opin ava Programs, how- 
ever, but other critical actions affecting the Detroit area. It seems to 
us that we ought to, as you have heard from many witnesses today, 
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address ourselves to the Public Service Employment Program in the 
face of continuing high unemployment in the city of Detroit; discon- 
tinuation and/or severe cutbacks of many training programs in the 
health, education and social service areas; suspension of the subsidized 
housing programs without an alternative replacement in a city in 
which over 10,500 homes are now owned by HUD; elimination of 
community development programs such as Open Space, Model City, 
Urban Renewal and rehabilitation loans without apparent plans. 
for new funds until July 1974; elimination of new starts in Com- 
munity Health Centers in a metropolitan area which has only three 
such centers in a population of 414 million; elimination of a summer 
Neighborhood Youth Corps program which bolstered employment 
opportunities for disadvantaged youth in the entire tri-county area, 
18,000 alone involved in the city of Detroit; promulgation of tentative 
Social Security Act Social Service Regulations aimed at reducing 
expenditures under the $2.5 billion ceiling established by Congress 
to less than $1.8 billion primarily by limiting the number of services 
to be provided and eliminating most otential welfare recipients—the 
working poor in many cases—which have been mentioned previously. 

All of these programs, Mr. Chairman, have descended on our com- 
munity over the past years. We have invited them, we have encouraged 
them, we have been happy to have them. We have fitted them into 
this community in terms of the services both public and voluntary 
in terms of the services needed by this community and we now would 
ask. that: Congress address itself very specifically to some orderly 
approach to the cutbacks which are being made. 

We are concerned with the hiatus which has been created while 
awaiting alternatives. Qualified personnel are being lost in a wide 
variety of programs over and beyond QEO. Less qualified personnel 
but equally important paraprofessionals are becoming demoralized 
and those who have been receiving services or been eligible for such 
programs as housing no longer receive service. Those who seek to 
plan have no basis for planning. We in the planning field suggest and 
join with you in hoping that some method of planning can be de- 
veloped so that communities like the metropolitan Detroit area can 

lan realistically in relation to the programs which are being reduced. 

e suggest it is important for Congress to look at the whole program 
rather than pieces—not to come into our communities today in terms 
of OEO, tomorrow in terms of MCHRD, the next day in terms of other 
programs which are being reduced but to join in an effort to look at 
the total and, it has been indicated, to establish some priorities in, co- 
operation with local citizens. 

In the interim we would ask Congress to maintain programs until 
more objective evaluations can be carried out and/or until adequate 
funds with guidelines are made available so that sound priority de- 
cisions with respect to the threatened programs can be made locally. 
We are well aware of the dilemma in which Congress finds itself. I 
assure you the dilemma at the local community as we have heard today 
is even more serious. 

Thank you. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you very much. 

Am I correct in assuming that the United Community Services of 
niet : an organization that operates entirely by voluntary con- 
tribution ? 
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Mr. Hurert. We operate on voluntary funds, that is right. We are. 
responsible also for allocating some $22 million in the community and 
we find it very difficult to allocate funds in relation to the largess of 
the Federal sources and the pulling back of Federal forces. It-is dif- 
ficult to plan a list of social services in a community when you do not 
know what is going to be there the next day. 

Mr. Hawkins. I assume that the precipitous action of changing these 
programs, as I think you listened to the testimony today, makes the 
Job of an organization such as yours a lot more difficult because you 
cannot anticipate many of the changes. This has not been something 
on which warnings have been given and which there has been any pos- 
sibility of the orderly process of planning as you suggested which I 
think is so badly needed. Certainly Congress was caught unware of the 
tremendous changes that have been brought about overnight and I 
think they should listen to the witnesses. 

The thing that strikes all of us as so unusual is the abrupt termi- 
nation without any orderly hearings, any planning by the committee. 
We are faced with these things and it makes it almost difficult to do 
anything about it. 

r. Hueeut. I think you will find in my written testimony we have 
been in touch with various phases of Washington and various de- 
partments and they, too, are quite uncertain as to where they are 

oing. 
Mr. Hawkins. I think that Dr. LaVor has a question. 

Mr. LaVor. I just went through your orange sheet and there are 
some items listed that I am concerned about and I wonder how you 
even got this information. On page 12, for example, on the bottom of 
the page it says: “$407.4 million for Headstart, transferred to HEW 
Office of Child Development, will keep programs at current level but 
will not permit implementation of congressional mandate of 10 percent 
of Headstart earoll ment to be handicapped children.” 

Mr. Hwvrer1. We have been in touch with Washington with HEW 
and have gotten this information. 

Mr. LaVor. Who in HEW will be issuing guidelines within the next 
couple of days. Have they told you that you cannot do that? 

Mr. Hueatr. Yes, Sir. This is what my staff has put together. I am 
not able to answer. 

Mr. LaVor. I will be here tomorrow. 

Mr. Huecut. We will find it out for you. 

Mr. LaVor. There are several things in here—vocational rehabilita- 
tion, Headstart and other things which I think this committee also 
has jurisdiction over. I am sure that the committee is not aware of 
many of items which are mentioned. 

Mr. Hvecti. We have very carefully researched this because we felt 
it was important to get the total facts. This is the third or fourth 
revision. We have been doing it once a week. It is very difficult for local 
communities to keep together, to keep up to date, as it is for you 
gentlemen to keep up to date on some of the regulations. We are 
satisfied that we have up-to-date information. 

Mr. Hawxrns. As of today. 

Mr. Hurcents. As of today. Iam sorry. 

Mr. Hawkins. That is pretty up to date. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. LaVor. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you again. 

Mr. Houeati. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. May I recognize Mr. Paul Bloyd, OEO Regional 
Office, Chicago. 

I understand that you have some documents that. you would like 
inserted in the record. If you would submit those documents to us at 
this time, I would be glad to accept them. =~’ 

Mr. Buioyp. May I just simply identify them ? 

Mr. Hawkins. Certainly you may identify them. 


- PAUL BLOYD, 0EO REGIONAL OFFICE, CHICAGO 


Mr. Buoyp. I appreciate this brief opportunity. 

“Since Mr. Phillips has hired over 100 consultants to keep tabs on 
his own people as well as the locals I feel obligated that I appear as 
a private citizen and my statements in no way represent the official 
policy of OKO. I am here at my own time and my own expense. 

Incredible amounts of pape work have resulted in people not getting 
any information about their grant or about their program ant docu- 
ments here place an absolute restriction en OEO staff providing infor- 
mation, visiting the field to make information available or even to be 
decent in providing assistance for the very phase out that most of us 
resist. 

Mr. Hawxins. Confusion systematically. : 

Mr. Buoyp. Very systematic and it is I think in the order of the 
documents I am describing. 

The second set of documents is the financial result that precedes the 
human material that we have heard about today. The one set describes 
the amount of money not counting the large cities and not counting 
the total phaseout but the amount of money simply as of right now 
in the past 30 to 45 days that has been lost to Region 5 grantees in the 
six Midwest states. Totals for Illineis are almost a million dollars; 
Indiana, $467,000; Michigan, $184,000; Minnesota, $595,000; Ohio, 
$1,894,000; and Wisconsin $422,000 for a total thus far even prior to 
formal phaseout of a loss to this region alone of $4,700,000 in reduc- 
tions during the past 30 to 45 days. 

The other thing we have heard about is the effort to bring things 
back to the local community. The information in this next chart that I 
have, while the rhetoric is to return things of the local community, Mr. 
Phillips as you may have heard from the other material has ordered 
that all of the authority for signing grants and for dealing with 
grants has become centralized to Washington. The result of that is 
that whereas last year in our region there were 102 grants signed in 
February of 1972, this year the full month during Mr. Phillips’ tenure 
of February, zero grants were signed. 

Here again you get the beginnings of the heartache that we have all 
heard about. No grants have been signed. It is as simple as that. Those 
of us here in the agency hear the public.statements about how various 
things will be honored though when we see this and we are a party 
to something to prepare it that it is certainly far from the truth. 

The other documents which I had hoped to quote from but I will 


not at this time, I have sworn affidavits that grantees in this region 


from every state have prepared in connection with the court case that 
94-077—74—pt. 1-35 . 
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our union is a party to along with Community Action Agencies. Inci- 
dentally, the court case is being heard today and tomorrow in Chi- 
cago. We hope that the decision will be favorable enough to return the 
whole thing to the arenas of Congress where we are confident and 
prepared to settle for additional changes that Congress would make. 
These affidavits I think amplify what we have heard all day in talking 
in very specific terms about the loss of planning, the loss of staff, the 
build-up over a period of years and the administrative organizations 
throughout the region that simply cannot be rebuilt overnight and 
the hundreds of thousands of poor people that will be affected by 
those losses. is 

The real paradox between that material and the next is that at the 
same time all the cuts and all the reductions and all the freezes in 
employment, both Federal and local, have been going on Mr. Phillips 
has been hiring dozens of people during his tenure who are not career 
civil servants whose jobs are terribly vague and who are earning on an 
average of close to $100 a day for doing things that are totally unfa- 
miliar with the general operation of the agency. We have been able to 
receive from sources through the agency the most recent list as of 
March 6 indicating on 13 pages 112 temporary appointments that Mr. 
Phillips has made. 

Mr. Hawkins. Have you identified them and named them? 

Mr. Buioyp. Yes, they are named—the entry, the date they came on 
duty, the time for which they are expected to work and the rate of 
Pays most of which is $100 a day. 

Mr, Hawkins. Do you know anything about their qualifications to 
earn those fees ? 

Mr, Buioyp. No, we don't. We have made efforts. We understand 
that Congressman Chisholm had made efforts to find out about the 
background of these people. We know that three in our office are 
making no visible contribution, not even to phaseout, no less program 
assistance in the agency. 

Mr. Hawkins. What office? The Chicago office? 

Mr. Bioyp. The Chicago regional office. We have three of the 112. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Included in that list? 

Mr. Bioyp. Two of the three are, I am not stire about the third one. 

Mr. Hawkxins. You say they are making no contribution at all of 
any kind ? 

r. Bioyp. To the regular operations of the agency to our know]- 
edge. 

Mr. Hawkins. What are they doing? 

Mr. Buroyp. I frankly cannot tell you. I see them sitting behind 


closed doors in the administrative floors of the agency and beyond that 


it is a total mystery what they are doing. 

I would like to point out that the related document that goes with 
that shows the chronology of when these men and women were hired. 
One date alone apparently, February 12, was a big day for Howie 
Phillips since there were 22 of these 112 came on board on one day, less 
than two weeks after he talked about a freeze on employment of 
Federal employees and sent out the memoranda about limitation of 
funding to the aoe It seems throughout this is a pretty rank 
hypocrisy as well as a massive waste of Federal funds. 

We computed over. the period of time between now and June 30 
these people will earn a minimum of a million dollars—a million dol- 
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lars which is not going to reer Action Agencies and is not 
going to any other known meaningful Federal program for which 
the money should be going. 

Mr. Hawkins. Will you submit that list to Mr. Phillips? I assure 
you we will demand to know what they are doing. 

Mr. Buioyp. Be very happyto. 

Just very briefly in terms of generalizing what the gentlemen from 
the migrant programs have pointed out, we have a summary here 
indicating that of $50 million appropriated for emergency food the 
agency intends to spend only $24 million of it and that that ites a great 
deal to do with the shortage of money that was mentioned by the people 
in the migrant programs as well as in the cities where emergency food 
programs have been so important. Even the Red Cross contract which 
was supposed to have been for $2.95 million to find social security 
recipients in need of food stamp help, of that $1,371,000 is expected to 
be left over and unspent. Now that 1s beyond the $26 million which 
they had not been ees to spend even before the letting of that 
contract. So $30 million is being kept from programs that serve poor 
and hungry people in the most direct fashion of any OEO program 
we have seen, emergency food and Federal program. 

Finally, I would just like to identify the two documents that have 
had some publicity but may not have been familiar to this area or to 
the committee members here. One is the 20 page congressional strategy 
and the other is the program auditors, both of which represent, we- 
think, the calculatedness and the cynicism by which all of this is being 
perpetuated. | 

I just would like to quote very briefly from the strategy. These are 
the instructions by Mr. Phillips’ staff assumedly with some hint of 
Director support from him which states that: “The Department for 
Legal Services has little fight left in OEO congressional supporters. 
Program transfers and shutdowns should be prompt before the oppo- 
sition musters strength to put Humpty Dumpty together again. Speed 
delegation and reduction in force actions. Develop adverse reaction to 
the inevitable counterdemonstrations.” 

These are his tactics. 

Mr. Hawkins. I think we have those. That is historic. 

Mr. Bioyp. You have that. Fine. 

Mr. Hawx1ns. I think it deserves to be put in the second time. 

Mr. Buioyp. The instruction to program auditors has phrases that 
refer to the instructions to these auditors. We assume some of these 
are the 112 that have been hired to seek internal problems and external 
problems, including power struggles, improper use of grant moneys 
and failure to adhere to OKO’s rules. =, oe: 

“In assessing the grantees’ impact on the community, find the reac- 
tion of the local police.” This may be the source of some of the rumors 
we have heard that a number of these 112 may well be former FBI- 
CLA types who will be familiar with talking to police about problems. 

The summary of that briefly, particularly in terms of the Legal 
Service program, which is most recent, all of us in the 10 regional 
offices last Friday received notices that as of April 28 we are likely 
not to have a job. Now that is the newest item of that. What may not 
be known is that for many of those programs the experienced career 
professional people are in the regions that Mr. Phillips and others 
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before him have been somewhat successful in replacing a number of 
the headquarters people with their own temporary employees. 

So when the regional offices go out of business on October 28 there is 
a large possibility that the. people who pick up the responsibilities 
for those programs in headquarters will not be career people, will 
not be professionally committed to the program but will be Mr. 
Phillips’ cronies, perhaps some of these 112. - 

Then we will have people in charge of programs who are known 
to be hostile to them all the way from Mr. Phillips down. Particularly 
in Legal Services the statement has been made that since the program 
originated out of headquarters that it won’t really make any differ- 
ence if they are no longer regional staff. The fact of the matter is 
that there are only three or four people in Legal Services headquarters 
who have any long tenure or any known empathy for the program. 

Again those folks are in the regional offices, only a few of whom 
will be given the opportunity to transfer to headquarters. The like- 
lihood then is of hostile political appointees in headquarters who will 
attempt to frustrate the Legal Services grantees who will try to con- 
tinue to perform in the face of that. 

Finally, then, in addition to eliminating CAPs, the jurisdiction of 
the programs will be removed from experienced field people, almost all 
of whom are career Civil Service. The jurisdiction will be placed in 
the hands of recently appointed young Americans who have intense 
ideological hostility for the very programs they will be responsible 
for. This will befit the obscene situation being administered by an 
appointee who is publicly opposed to the continuation of that agency 
and who is on public record as questioning its loyalty to American 
values. Our union and our coalition with Community Action Programs 
submits that such an appointment is a disgrace unprecedented in 
American government. 

Mr. Phillips’ actions have led to a new level of cynicism and hope- 
lessness by millions of persons, Federal, and local, who during the 
past eight years saw the possibility of progress in eliminating poverty 
under the official sanction of their government. We hope that assum- 
ing the court case is an effective remedy that we can then assist you 
as to find a successful place for bills that we understand are presently 
being considered by some of your members. 

I would be happy to answer any questions. ; 

Mr. Hawkins, I think you have answered quite a few already, Mr. 
Bloyd. We have certainly benefited from your testimony and these 
documents and ean assure you that we will take some immediate 
action on several of them because I think that is what is really 
needed. 

Thank you. 

[ Applause. ] 

[ The documents follow :] 


OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR 


Experts: 
Arnett. Alvin J., EOD February 18, 1973, Service Comp. July 19, 1966, 
$100 paid, NTE June 30, 1973. as 
Rosenberger, Eric, EOD February 16, 1973, $75 paid, NTE June 30, 1973. 
Bundy, Louise L., EOD February 19, 1973, $100 paid, NTE June 380, 1973. 
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General Schedule: 
Johansen, Elizabeth, secretary, EOD February 16, 1973, Gs _8/1—$9,520, 
30 day emergency, NTE March 21, 1973. 
Soe hi John David, staff assistant, EOD February 5, 1973, GS 9- 
$11,614 
Messick, Yvonne, secretary, EOD February 2, 1973, GS 6—$8,572, 30 day 
emergency, NTE March 22, 1978. 
Breckons, Roy Edward, staff aide, EOD February 20, 1973, GS 7/1— 
- $9,520, 30 day emergency, NTE March 21, 1973. 
me Hanrahan, Joanne, staff assistant, EOD February 6, 1973, GS 11/1— 
$13,996, 30 day emergency, NTE. 
Russell, Patricia, secretary, EOD February 11, 1973, Service Comp. 
October 3, 1969, 830 day emergency, NTE March 10, 1973. 
Morken, Keith, clerk-typist, EOD February 23, 1978, GS 3/5—$6,944, 
temporary, NTE June 30, 1973. 


OFFICE OF ADMINISTRATION 


Experts: 
McCarty, J. Laurence, EOD February 5, 1973, $100 paid, NTE February 
4, 1974. 
Wolf, Thomas P., EOD February 20, 1973, $100 paid, NTE June 30, 1973. 
General Schedule: 
Hedgeman, Loretta, clerk/administrative aide, EOD February 27, 1973, 
~ GS471—$6,882, 30 day emergency, NTE March 26, 1973. 
Shorter, Betty, clerk-steno, EOD February 27, 1978, GS 5/5—$8,722, 30 
day emergency, NTE March 26, 1973. 
Young, Arthiola, clerk-typist, EOD February 12, 1978, GS 4/10—$6,943, 
temporary, NTE May 11, 1973. 


OFFICE OF CONGRESSIONAL AND PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Experts: 
Jordan, Eleanor, EOD February 12, 1973, $75 paid, NTE June 30, 1973. 
Leonard, Frank, EOD February 23, 1973, $100 paid, NTE June 30, 1973. 
Parker, James A., EOD February 15, 1973, $100 paid, NTE June 30, 1973. 
Climer, Jerome F., EOD February 12, 1973, $100 paid, NTE June 30, 1973. 
Devany, Phillip, EOD February 12, 1973, $100 paid, NTE June 30, 1973. 
Kettmer, Harry A., EOD February 12, 1973, $75 paid, NTE June 30, 1978. 
Locke Barry M., EOD February 22, 19738, $100 paid, NTE June 30, 1973. 

General Schedule: Reynolds, Stephen J., Legislative research specialist, EOD 

February 12, 1973, GS 12/1—$16,682, 30 day emergency, NTE March 11, 1973. 


OFFICE OF THE CONTROLLER = 
Experts: 
ae Edward B. III, EOD February 26, 1973, $100 paid, NTE June 30, 
1973. 
Gilhooly, John J., EOD December 4, 1972, $80 paid, NTE December 38, 1973. 


_ OFFICE OF GENERAL COUNSEL 


General schedule: Evans Donald D., general attorney, EOD February 12, 1978, 
GS 9$-$11,614, temporary schedule A, NTE June 30, 1973. 

Meyer J ohn C., law clerk, EOD February 5, 1973, GS 9—$11, 614, temporary 
schedule A, NTE June 30, 1973. 

Straw Lawrence, Attorney advisor, EOD February 5, 1973, GS 15—$26,898, 
temporary schedule A, NTE June 30, 1973. 
_ Poole Alfred J. III, staff assistant, BOD February 12, 1973 GS 11—$13,996, 
30 days emergency, NTE March 14, 1973. 


OFFICE OF HEALTH AFFAIRS 


Experts: Carmody, Robert F., EOD February 28, 1973, $100 paid, NTE 
June 30, 1973. 

Consultant: Gracey, John S., EOD February 7, 1973, $100 paid, temporary 
intermittent, NTB June 30, 1973. 
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General schedule: 
Parker, Anthony W., special assistant, EOD February 5, 1973, GS 11— 
$13,996, 30 day emergency, NTE. 
_. Updegraff, Gail E., Medical Economist, EOD January 2, 1973, GS 13—- 
$19,700, career conditional. 


OFFICE OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


Expert: DeEsquivel, Rosemary G., EOD February 21, 1973, $75 paid, EC 
301.) NTE June 30, 1978. 








Susy 
OFFICE OF LEGAL SERVICES 
Expert: Carrocio, Anthony T., EOD February 5, 1978, $70 paid, NTE June 30, 
1973. 
General schedule: Spark, Eli M., Supervisor, General Attorney, EOD Febr- 
uary 6, 1973, GS 15—§$26,898, 30 day emergency, NTE. 
Experts Consultants GS 
OFFICE OF LEGAL SERVICES 
Parker, Robert R.; EOD February 12, 1973; -..........-.....-.-..-.-- 
$100 per diem; NTE June 30, 1973. 
OFFICE OF OPERATIONS 
Abate, Joseph F.; EOD February 26, 1973; $65 ....................-.-..- Bradford, Nancy—Administrative, officer; 
per diem; NTE June 30, 1973. z EOD February 12, 1973; GS-9, $11 : 
30-day emergency: NTE April 11, 1973. 
Aguirre, Humberto; EOD February 12, 1973; -.............-......----- Carroll, Robert—Program assistant; EOD 
$100 per diem, NTE June 30, 1973; Dallas. February 9, 1973; GS-5, $7,694; temp. 700 
. hr; NTE June 9, 1973. 
Choslowsky, Val S.; EOD February 12, 1973; .......---.2------------ ee Coburn, Maurice—General attorney; -EOD 
$100 per diem; NTE June 30, 1973. February 13, 1973; GS-15/7 $32,280; temp. 
sched. A; NTE June 30, 1973; Chicago. 
Davenport, Earl; EOD February 27, 1973; $100 _..........-..........---- Cowley, Linda J.—Program assistant; EOD 
per diem; NTE June 30, 1973; Seattle. February 12, 1973; GS-5, $7,694; 700 hr. 
temp.; NTE June 12, 1973. 
rH Aig Anthony Z.; EOD February 1, ......2-2--2 222 ele ee 
1973; $65 per diem; NTE June 30, 1973; 
Philadelphia. 
Helm, Herbert; EOD February 12, 1973; $100 ~ 
per diem; NTE June 30, 1973; Syracuse. 
Higgins, Barbara E.; EOD March 1, 1973; $65 
per diem; NTE June 30, 1973. 
- James, Byron; EOD February 12, 1973; $100 
per diem; NTE June 30, 1973; San Francisco. 
Jones, David; EOD February 8, 1973; $100 
per diem; NTE June 30, 1973. : 
Kitchin, Louis L.; EOD February 12, 1973; -...........-.--..--..-..- 
$100 per diem; NTE June 30, 1973; Atlanta. 
Koldin, Leonard; EOD Feb. 7, 1973; $100 per ..-......2.22202 2228 Norton, Kathryn M.—Program assistant; 
diem; NTE June 30, 1973. EOD Feb. 26, 1973; GS-7, $9,520; temp. 
700 hrs; NTE June 26, 1973. 
Morley, Martin J.; EOD Mar. 5, 1973; $90 per -.......0.22-2222-2- 2 eee Romeo, Judith Ann—Program spec. EOD 
diem; NTE June 30, 1973. Feb. 9, 1973; GS-11, $13,996; 30-day 
emergency; NTE Apr. 8, 1973. 
Ouillan, John P.; EOD Feb, 26, 1973; $85 per .........-.--------- =e Marshal!, Carol Bates—Program assistant; 
diem; NTE June 30, 1973; Chicago. EOD Feb. 16, 1973; GS-5, $7,694; C0-day 
ie emergency; NTE Mar. 15, 1973. 
ae Savage, John P.; EOD Feb. 12, 1973; $100 per _...._...-.-.-.-._------2. 


-- diem; NTE June 30, 1973. 
Ladeira, Ernest; EOD Feb. 12, 1973; $100 per -.....--..22- 22k 


diem; NTE June 30, 1973. 
McGrath, Phyllis A.; EOD Feb. 8, 1973; $85 .....2.22-020 22 
per diem; NTE June 30, 1973; Denver. ; 
McLean, Ralph €.; EOD Feb. 12, 1973; $100 ........2...202202 2222 Stone, Roger Jr., Staff assistant; EOD Feb. 1, 
per diem; NTE June 30, 1973; Seattle. ree GS-9, $11,614; 30-day emergency; 
Tarone, Michael C.; EOD Feb. 16, 1973; $65 ....-..-.-22-2 2. eee Wagner, Christina Maria—Program spec.; 
per diem; NTE June 30, 1973. EOD Feb. 9, 1973; GS-11, $13,996; 30-day 
emergency; NTE Apr. 8, 1973. 
Thompson, John R; EOD Feb. 21, 1973; $100 _......222. 2 Wallach, Elizabeth P.—Program assistant; 


EOD Feb. 13, 1973; GS-5, $7,694; 700 hr 


per diem; NTE June 30, 1973. 
temp.; NTE June 13, 1973. 


' 1201 series does not include equal opportunity specialists. EEO specialists are in 
the 160 series. 
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Experts Consultants GS 
Ward, Clell G.; EOD Feb. 22, 1973; $85 per ......-...-.-------------- Brown, Beverly Ann—Program assistant; 
diam; NTE June 30, 1973; Greenville. EOD Feb. 20, 1973; GS-7, is 520; 30-day 
emer; anc NTE Mar. 19,1 73. ' 
Wein, Louis P.; EOD Feb. 12, 1973; $100 per ..........-.-------------- Hurst, Stephen 8.—Spec. assistant.; EOD 
diem; NTE June 30, 1973. = Feb. 13, 1973; ree saat 30-day 
r. 12, : 


ematgency, NTE Ap : 
Thompson, Michael W.—Associate director ; 
for spec. program; EOD Feb. 13, 1973; 
serv. comp. June 14, 1971; 30-day emer- 
gency; NTE Apr. 12, 1973. 
Dennison, Jennie—Clerk; EOD Feb. 21, 
973; GS-3, $6,128; temp. 700 hr; NTE 
June 16, 1973. 
O'Neill, Hugh—Staff assistant; EOD Feb. 9; 
1973; GS-12, $16,682; 30-day emergency, 
~ NTE Apr. 8, 1973. ; 
Sanchez, Rodolfo 8.; EOD Brooks, Janice—Staff assistant; EOD Feb. 6, 
eb. 11, 1973; $80 per 1973; serv. comp. Feb. 1, 1971; GS-6, 
diem; NTE June 30,1973. $8,572; 30-day emergency; NTE Apr. 2, 


Valis, Noel Maureen—Research assistant; 
EOD Mar. 6, 1973; GS-7, $9,520; temp. 700 
hr; NTE June 30, 1973. 


OFFICE OF PROGRAM REVIEW 
Carr, Robert Lee; EOD Feb. 14, 1973; $90 per Happe, eee L.; EOD Blackwell, Helen J.—Program assistant; 
eb. 


diem; NTE June 30, 1973. 5, 1973; $100 per EOD Feb. 6, 1973; GS-7, $9,520; ‘‘temp. 
diem; NTE June 30, 1973. NTE (usually 3 mo., 6 mo., or 1 yr)’; 


NTE June 30, 1973. 
Dolan, Anthony R.; EOD Feb. 19, 1973; $70 ............-.-2-2-2---2.. Coyne, Gonnaught--Staf assistant; EOD 
per diem; NTE June 30, 1973. eb. 21, 1973; GS-9, $11,614; 30-day 
} on emergency; NTE. : 
Gibbons, Thomas H.; EOD Feb. 5, 1973; $100 .........2.22.20-2- 22 Jacobson, Jonneli—Staff assistant; EOD 


per diem; NTE June 30, 1973. feb. g, 1973: GS-9, $11,614; 30-day 
emergency ; NTE Apr. 9, 1973. 


Joy Daniel; EOD Feb. 1, 1973; $100 per diem; ..........--..------------ Nutter, Ann Elizabeth Clerk: FD Fab. 2 
: , $6,882; ‘temp. usu 











TE June 30, 1973. 
3 mo., 6 mo., or 1 yr).”” 
Love, Mary Jeannette; EOD Feb. 14, 1973; ........-..-...--.-.------ Olson, William J.—Staff assistant; EOD 
$55 per diem; NTE June 30, 1973. Feb. 6, aie GS-9, $11,914; 30-day 
emergency; ; 
George, Mary ey ae EOD Mar. 1, 1973; $85 .........-2.2220 2288. . Uzzell, Tawaice A.—Administrative assist 
pd; NTE June 30, 1973. ~~ ant; EOD Feb. 12, 1973; GS-7, $9,320 
temp. 700 hr; NTE June 14, 1973. 
Walsh, Kate ding teed ahh £0D Feb. 13, 
1973: GS-7, $9,520; 30-day emergency; 
NTE Mar. 31, 1973. 
Holland, S: aces dilly assistant; EOD 
Feb. 19, 1973; GS-5, $7,694; temp. 700 
hr; NTE June 30, 1973. 
Marsha!!, Robert 6.—Program spec.; EOD 
Feb. 6, 1973; GS-11, $13,996; sched. A 
grad, student; NTE June 30, 1973. 
ADDITIONAL NEW HIRES NOT LISTED ON RESOURCE DOCUMENT . 
Name/title Office Appointment EOD date 
Ashe, Mary E., personnel assistant.......-.-.-.-.- Admin./personnel....... G-4 $6,882.......... Jan. 10, 1973. 
Serna, Wheresa. os co.sceeseccice ssc ects Public‘affairs......:.... GS-3 $6,128......-.- Jan. 18, 1973. 
Stamp, Ezellis M_..-...-...-2-2--- eee eee Admin./personnel.._...-. GS-4 $6,882. ...-... Jan. 10, . 
Barry, Reagan, attorney.........-.-.---.---.----- pce Re Oameare GS-15 $26,898...... Feb. 22, 1973. 
Jones, Robert....-...-.-.-------------- =e eee Us soedstcbewesceese assy 100 paid.....--.--- Feb. 8, 1973. 
Clarey, Donald A.....-.-...-.-.-------0--------- ADMIN siete sc ccd oo Pesos roses cce tes Feb. 27, 1973. 
Zahn, Donald M 0262565 c eset esos e seen eceee ne Operations...........-.. 2.......-.-------.- Jan. 23, 1973. 
Francazi, Rene_......-.-.-.-.-------- eee eee eens General counsel....-.... xpert $90 paid... .. Feb. 28, 1973. 
QUINN, JONN. 2. ec ie sean cence caccieenaseesciea Voi secbe toueseeesece ss paid............ Mar. 1, 1973. 
Recapero, Josephine, staff assistant.............--. Chess ede setece se GS-9 $11,614. ...... Feb. 9, 1973. 
Fizet, MACY Ecce osc u sua iedc ss acess sel ee Operations.............. $65 paid.....-...... Mar. 1, 1973. 
Higgins, Barbara.......-.-.---.-. 2-2-2. 22 ee eee {eho aes ee asoet es s ee dOni ccs Ss sesas Do. 
Etherton, Trudy S., program specialist..-.......... Oper./State and local GS-15 $26,898... ... Feb. 9, 1973. 
government. 
Jamison, Cheryl D., clerk........-...-.-.-.......- | eer ae eee GS-4 $6,882. ......-. Mar. 5, 1973. 
Saari, Patrick A... 22.2... 202. 2n-- 0 eneerneneee Admin./personnel......- GS-2 $5,432........ Do. 
Rollis, Robert T.. 22.222 ee eee eee Controller. ......-...-.. Expert $100 paid...- Mar. 1, 1973. 
Ellot, Tom. .......-.-.-.-. Messe maleokeey ls Voseeeres oboe weewess (occ eeedsseetecks ? 7 
Stone, Robert...2 2... ee ec econ dee seuees Legal services. ......... | PRR een ere ? 
Chamberlin, NODS sins coavietav tn ceeeScessacedencs Public Affairs. .........- Uihe de oceglenact ? 
Sargent, Willlam K.......-. 222-222 oe eee ee nee owen O02 ose [ See ees ? 


Webb, William. ..........-.-.-.-.--+.-.s.-.-+ec-0-se- d0 os ee | SE Aira ? 
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GRANTS MANAGEMENT 


Pursuant to the Director’s Memorandum of this date, Approval of Obligation 
of Funds to OEO Grantees, the following procedures will be followed with 
respect to all grant packages forwarded to the Director for his action: 

1, The grant package shall be submitted in two parts: 

(1) A highlight package, including OEO Form 314, CAP Form 29, OEO 
Form 301, CAP Form 10, Narrative Highlight, and such other papers as 
may be appropriate in each instance. 

(2) The full grant work package. 

2. Each grant package shall contain all audit, evaluation, and Inspection 
reports dated within eighteen months prior to the date of submission of the 
grant package to the Office of the Director, together wih a statement, signed 
by both the OEO Project Manager and his supervisor, indicating in detail 
what actions were (were not) taken with respect to each recommendation or 
problem area contained in such reports and the reasons for such actions 
(inactions). No grant -package will be accepted by the Office of the Director 
without such a statement contained therein. 

3. Grant packages should be submitted no less than thirty (30) working days 
prior to the date of the expiration of presentfunding. _ 

4;- Grant packages should be submitted to the Acting Director, Office of Pro- 
gram Review, for the Director’s action. 

6. No grant packages for refunding will be accepted by the Office of the 
Director, if the recommended average monthly level of funding exceeds the 
current average monthly level of funding for such grantee/action. 

These procedures are effective this date and shall continue in effect until 
further amended. ~ 

CONGRESSIONAL STRATEGY ON OEO 


SUMMARY 


Attached is an extended OEO technical staff discussion of Congress and 
OBO. After acknowledging that OEO is but a part of an overall strategy, the 
paper deals with four aspects of the problem: 


I. The case 

A. In face of fiseal pressure, Community Action should not continue because 
of : 

1. No demonstrated casual relationship to persons leaving poverty ; 

2. Agitation and unrest; 

3. Misuse of funds; and, 

4, Exacerbation, not resolution of racial problems. 

The Administration should not underestimate Community Action’s strength 
with local leaders developed over the last four years, and it must stress that 
it gave notice that vital control would pass to local option. Instead, we can 


B. Transfer of other OEO activities is consistent with: 

1. Government simplification ; 

2. Congressional pressure to eliminate duplication ; 

8. Intent that OEO run programs only until Line Agencies changed attitudes; 


and, 

4. Duplication is evidence of change in Aging, attitudes. 

C. Potential soft spots are: 

1. Reintroduction of Legal Services Corporation may be heralded as cynical 
move to seek deadlock and destruction of the program. 

2. Scatteration of R&D contrary to President’s August 19, 1969, message. 


Il. Strategy is 

A. A constitutional confrontation may be where the Administration is most 
vulnerable. Opposition can claim clear law and intent for OEO to continue, 
and President’s Budget and appropriations are mere devices for allocating funds. 

B. Debate should be steered to the Appropriation Committees, whose interests 
most closely aline with the President’s and, unlike their legislative committee 
counterparts, have few members with strong feelings for OKO. 

C. Fait Accompli.—Except for Legal Services, there is little fight left in 
OEO’s Congressional supporters, but they might coalesce around a “save OEO” 
issue, either to show the President as “weak on poverty/hunger” or else in 
response to grass-roots lobbying by CAA’s. Thus, unless a focus on OEO is 
politically desirable, program transfers and shutdowns should be prempt, before 
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the opposition musters strength ( or will) to put humpty-dumpty together again. 
This would also strengthen the case for the Legal Services Corporation which 
would otherwise be orphaned. 9 


Ill. Tactics = 

A. Speed delegation and RIF actions. 

B. Delay Labor/HEW bill to force ultimate OKO decision into Continuing 
Resolution framework. 

C. Prepare points-of order to block OEO continuance under a Continuing 
Resolution. 
~ DP. Isolate OEO/GSA under a separate Continuing Resolution. 

E. Play on penchant of each liberal to protect only the EOA program which 
interests him. 

F. Steer the Corporation toward the Judicary Committees. 

G. Line up active support from districts of key members. 

iH. Develop adverse reaction to the inevitable counter-demonstrations. 


IV. Key people 

Attachments 1 and 2 are lists of those who require immediate contact and 
several others with history of interest in OEO. The first group should be briefed 
promptly, key Republican spokesmen even before the budget goes up. Three of 
the Ranking members will likely line up with the Administration—Representa- 
tives Quie and Michael and Senator Cotton. Senator Dominick, although not 
Ranking, may be a likely spokesman with the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committees. Senior Democrats on the primary committees should also receive 
courtesy notification immediately afterward. 

Next, Chairmen and Ranking members of committees receiving transferred 
functions should be contacted, notably the Montoya and Steed Appropriation 
Subcommittees which deal with GSA. Similarly, an advance should be made to 
Iryin and Holifield’s Government Operations Committees. 

Finally, in summary, the issue might hinge on whether the Southern Demo- 
crats will be more moved by their fiscal conservatism and dislike for the laws 
at issue, or by their jealousy for Congressional power and opposition to the 
other party’s President. 

, ANALYSIS 


Congressional strategy on OEO must proceed from Administration congres- 
sional strategy on its entire program, budget, and other fiscal proposals. This 
memo, however, deals only with the OEO problem. Its four parts are: 

1. The case to be made to Congress 
2. General Strategy 
3. Tactics 
4. Who should be involved 
THE CASE 


The case must recognize the distinction between termination of Community 
Action and the scatteration of residual OEO activities. 

Lack of Community Action Results.—The general case for termination of Com- 
munity Action has already been announced: the Congress has enacted laws 
and appropriations that cannot be met by the existing tax structures. Before 
reviewing the latter, programs which have not, and will not produce desirable 
results should be eliminated, In general, Community Action has been so meas- 
ured and found wanting. 

The argument would stress, instead, a picture of agitation, destructive unrest, 
diversion of Federal funds to support partisan political activity, administrative 
waste, criminal misuse of funds, and a program structure which exacerbated 
rather than resolved racial problems. 

Just as the Administration understands (or should understand) the hyper- 


-bole of its criticisms ; it should not underestimate the strength of support acquired 


with local leaders over the last four years. The Administration must expect strong 
endorsements and case histories from Governors/Mayors/business leaders mar- 
shalled by the opposition, which will “prove” the worth and effectiveness of Com- 
munity Action in this or that community. In rebuttal, the Administration must 
stress the years of notice and careful preparation of the CAA’s for this decision, 
which shifts their vital decisions from the Federal Government to States and 
local communities. Agencies which have impressed their neighbors will likely 
survive, but at local option on locally-controlled revenue. 

The Administration should feature its record of total Federal funding for 
the poor which, even with the demise of Community Action in FY 1974, con- 
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tinues its significant rise since coming into office in 1969. Furthermore, it can 
project real results by a dramatically reduced poverty population, owing to 
its income strategy of economic growth, reduced unemployment, and increased 
Sucial Security benefits. Such a measurable impact on poverty is in marked 
contrast to previous remedial programs whose effects have been discredited. 
Furthermore, Community Action itself is not a complete wipe-out, because of 
the potential offset of General and Special Revenue Sharing. 

Continuing Activities—The OEO decision is more than the termination of 
Community Action. It is not to be argued as doctrinaire or vengeful. By and large 
OEO programs, other than core Community Action activities, are continued by 
the new budget, and in many cases with significantly increased funding. Trans- 
ferring them to other agencies is consistent with: 

1, The President’s desire to simplify Government. 

2. Long-expressed, bi-partisan congressional pressure to eliminate “duplica- 
tion” between OEO and Departmental activities. 

3. The intent of the Economic Opportunity Act that OEO initiate and operate 
programs only until suitable environments can be created to sustain them in 
the old-line departments, 

4. The growth of duplicating programs in the line departments is conclusive 
evidence of the latter’s developing interest and capability to serve the poor. 

There are at least two potential soft spots in the Administration’s case. 
The first concerns the credibility of re-introducing a request for a Legal Serv- 
ices Corporation. 

Rightly or wrongly, there was considerable belief at both ends of the spectrum 
that the Administration was no longer interested in any form of corporation 
whose accountability was (in the long run) questionable, even under the format 
originally proposed by the President. Liberals believed they had surrendered to 
the President the control he wanted in all but name only, and would even have 
thrown the latter in if it were found necessary to save the corporation. Con- 
servatives came to doubt that a corporation would improve control over the ac- 
tions of Legal Service lawyers, once direct Federal oversight was removed. Re- 
introduction of a corporation now would need to rebut charges that it was a 
cynical move to seek another deadlock and destroy Legal Services when the pres- 
ent OEO slips into oblivion. 

The other problem involves the decision not to maintain a residual OEO, 
contrary to the mission statement in President Nixon’s message of August 1969. 
The latter stressed restoring the original, praiseworthy intent of the Economic 
Opportunity Act that operating programs be a temporary expedient for OEO, 
whose more important purpose was as “the cutting edge” of research and de- 
velopment into the social problems of our society that have special importance 
to the poor. The Administration and its congressional supporters have advertised 
its success in emphasizing and refocusing or the R&D role. It is true that the 
now-expanded OEO developmental activities, will continue in several other de- 
partmental budgets. but much has been made of the competence of the staff 
recruited by OEO, the strength gained by inter-disciplinary and inter-progrum 
assignment, and the relative freedom from doctrine and client pressures found 
in the line departments. 


STRATEGY 


There appear to be three basic elements to a successful congressional strategy : 

(1) Avoid confrontation between the constitutional powers of the President 
and the Congress. - 

(2) Argue the issues through the appropriation process. Avoid formal involve- 
ment of the committees with legislative jurisdiction: Education and Labor 
in the House and Labor and Public Welfare in the Senate. 

(3) Present the Congress with a fait accompli before critics of the Administra- 
tion can organize effective countermoves. 

Institutional Confrontation.—The opposition can claim that there is clear law 
and intent that there be an OEO and a Community Action program. The Prest- 
dent’s budget and the congressional appropriations are only meant to be devices . 
for determining how much money may be allocated to them in a given year. 
Failure to provide funds and continue programs established by law may be viewed 
as usurpation of a constitutional prerogative of the Congress. If the lines come 
to be so drawn, even many who have no particular affection for OEO might 
opnose the President. 

The Appropriation and Leoislative Committees.—In power terms. the interests 
of the appropriation committees most closely coincide with the President’s in 
this instance. That is, it is not a large leap from their traditional desire to deter- 
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mine how much of the spend-thrift legislative committees’ fund authorizations to 
endorse, to asserting a right to decide to breathe any life into them at all. The 
existence of an acknowledged fiscal crisis provides the same opportunity to them 
to dispose, as it does the President to propose. Furthermore, unlike their legisla- 
tive counterparts, the respective appropriation subcommittees have few if any 
members with strongly-felt associations with either OEO or Community Action. 
However, there may be an important distinction between withholding funds from 
newly-enacted legislation, and terminating funding for on-going programs whose 
extension was legislated and signed into law only a few months earlier. 

Fait Accompl.—At this point, there probably is not much fight left in con- 
gressional supporters of OEO and Community Action. (Legal Services is probably 
another matter.) That does not mean that the liberals may not subsequently 
decide to coalesce around the “save OEO” issue, prompted either by a decision 
to concentrate on the President as ‘“‘weak-on-poverty/hunger,” or else in response 
to successful grass-roots organization by the Community Action Agencies. ‘Thus, 
unless the Administration decides that such a confrontation would be a desir- 
able trap for ensnz ring the opposition, everything would point to completing the 
disagreeable busiiiess as soon as possible. That probably means prompt transfer 
of all surviving programs to new agencies, and then completing arranagements for 
the GSA receivership by the end of this fiscal year. Under such a timetable it is 
unlikely that the opposition could muster enough strength (or will) to put 
humpty-dumpty together again. A swift and successful dismemberment of the 
rest of OEO would also strengthen the Administration’s hand in pressing for 
its Legal Services Corporation. Disappearance of its present home would rein- 
force the Hobson’s choice between the President’s corporation and oblivion. The 
more delay, the more opportunity for Congressional opposition to gather and 
develop a legislative counter-strategy. Unless there is stronger-than-expected 
grass-roots opposition, (or the Administration blunders), it is quite possible 
that the OEO/CAA actions could go through with little more than rhetorical 
opposition, while the Congress concentrates its fire on Local Services. 


TACTICS 


sae support the strategy described above, several tactical maneuvers suggest 
themselves : 

(1) Speed the delegations, the FY 1973 RIF of some Community Action per- 
sonnel, and the administrative arrangements with GSA. 

(2) Delay the formal appropriation process for the Lahor-HEW bill (which 
would normally include OKO) long eonugh to foree the ultimate decision into the 
Continuing Resolution framework late in June. 

(3) Review House and Senate rules for points of order to block any attempts 
to continue OEO and Community Action under a Continuing Resolution. 

(4) Isolate GSA/OEO in a separate Continuing Resolution. 

(5) Play on the liberals’ penchant for each to protect only the pieces of the 
EOA that interest him. 

(6) Steer the Legal Services Corporation toward the Judiciary committees. 

(7) Line up (as possible) mayors and governors, etc. from the homes of ker 
leadership and EHOA-involved Congressmen to volunteer early support for the 
Administration. 

(8) Develop adverse public and congressional reaction to the scattered, angry 
demonstrations that are virtually inevitable when these decisions are announced. 

Much of the above is self-explanatory and requires little discussion. ‘lo the 
extent that Congress moves ahead promptly with a Labor-HEW appropriation 
that would continue OKO in FY 1974, the Administration might be hard put to 
justify its dismemberment. It is true that the President could veto sueh a Dill, 
but the presence of the other agencies’ appropriations might overshadow the OEO 
issue—to the degree where he might not wish to veto an otherwise acceptable 
bill, or where Congress might (for extraneous reasons) be able to override. If the 
arena were shifted to the Continuing Resolution(s), the Administration might 
win out by a simple parliamentary maneuver requiring only a few (or even one) 
cooperating Congressman or Senator. 

Steering the Legal Services Corporation into the Judiciary Committees has the 
obvious advantage of providing a more conservative reception. one likely to be 
more sympathetic to the Administration’s point of view, It should be easier to 
bring it off this time because (1) the Administration wants it, and (2) there is 
no EOA legislation pending to which it can be attached. 

Possibly the least predictable variable is the back-home reaction, which will 
probably focus on the demise of Community Action. It is hard to call because of 
uncertainty about the response to the effort to “turn Community Action around.” 
Ironically, to the extent Administration policy has been successful over the last 
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four years, its present purposes may be thwarted by the vigorous support mayors, 
governors, and the local pillars of society may give to the rescue of the Commu- 
nity Action Agencies on whose boards they have been serving. After all, to them 
Community Action money may be better than no money at all. 


KEY PEOPLE 


Here the watchword should be to avoid slighting anybody unnecessarily. The 
Representatives and Senators who respond significantly to the Adminfstration’s 
OEO initiatives will range from a small group with a deep-felt commitment to 
the agency; to a considerably larger group with a political alignment with the 
agency, but little real personal feeling about it; to a small, but influential group 
whose jurisdictional turf will become involved ; and finally to a hopefully sizeable 
number who will be inclined to endorse its dismemberment. Failure to recognize 
the interest or prerogatives of any of the members will tend only to augment the 
size and vehemence of the opposition. 

Attached are two lists. The first identiftes key Representatives and Senators 
who would expect first-hand, immediate contact from the Administration on sig- 
nificant matters affecting OEO. It briefly discusses the nature of each member's 
interest and his attitude toward the agency and its programs. Consideration 
should be given to offering a courtesy briefing to this first group as promptly as 
possible, particularly the Chairmen and Ranking members of both the legislative 
and appropriation subcommittees with jurisdiction over OEO. (The second list 
contains names of other members with some history of interest in OEO.) It might 
even be well to notify key Republican spokesmen in the Congress before the 
budget goes up. Given an that three of the ranking members would happily line 
up with the Administration—Representatives Quie and Michel and Senator Cot- 
ton. It is not yet clear who will be ranking minority member of the Senate 
Employment, Manpower, and Poverty Subcommittee. In the last session the 
minority ranking was Senators Taft, Javits, Schweiker, Dominick, and Beall. 
Of these, it is not until Senator Dominick is reached that there is reasonably 
certain support for the Administration’s action. 

Soon after opening discussion with the OEO committee members, full discus- 
sions should be initiated with the other committees. These would include all with 
jurisdiction over agencies which will inherit OEO programs scheduled for trans- 


- fer. Not to be missed are Senator Montoya’s and Representative Steed’s Appropria- 


ations Subcommittees on Treasury, Postal Service, and General Government, 
which will be crucial to an orderly phase-out of Community Action because of 
their jurisdiction over the GSA appropriation. Similarly, although Government 
Reorganization Act legislative authority will not be invoked, Senator Ervin and 
Representative Holifield’s Government Operations’ jurisdictions should be ac- 
knowledged. The former, with his strong constitutional preoccupation and pres- 
tige, will be particularly important.-Senator Ribicoff is chairman and Senator 
Javits ranking member on the Subcommittee on Executive Reorganization and 
Government Research which could provide them with a hostile platform. It might 
be wise to offer a courtesy consultation with all chairmen and ranking members 
whose jurisdictions might be involved, even those who might be inclined to line up 
against the President. ; ; 

If the ultimate weapon of the President is to be his veto power, he should be 
able to achieve his purposes because of the present congressional attitude toward 
OEO. The main danger could develop if the issue shifts to a question of whether 
the President may pick and choose which laws passed by the Congress and signed 
by him will be implemented, and which will not. Key to such an issue may well be 
the Southern Democrats. On the one hand they have an historic fiscal conserva- 
tism and a dislike for the laws at issue, and on the other a jealousy of congres- 
sional powers and opposition to the other party's President. The coming battle of 
the budget may ultimately come down to whether the President can prevail on 
the first of the Southern Democrats’ predilections, or the liberals on the second. 


OEO EMERGENCY Foop AND MEDICAL SERVICES PROGRAM (EFMS) Recap 


1. In FY-72 only $3.5 million was alloted to EFMS for Indian & Migrant 
Programs. 

2. $20 million supplemental was appropriated for FY-72 and made available 
until 9-80-72. . 

$30 million was appropriated for FY 1973. 

8. FY 1973 OMB MARK—$30 million. 

The $20 million supplemental has been spent for the following : 

she milion for programs for elderly, unemployed, nursing mothers, and 
nfan 
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$2.95 million for Project FIND (delegated to Red Cross) 
$1 million for OHA/R & D programs 
and was applied to the OMB FY 1973 mark of $30 million. Director used his full 
discretionary authority and reduced $30 million by 20% to $24 million. This left 
only $4 million to be spent against FY 1973 funds, The $4 million is supposed 
to be spent on projects for Indians and Migrants. 
In summary, OEO will spend only $24 million of $50 million appropriated. 


PROJECT FIND 


When the FY 72 suppplemental was allocated last summer the Office of Health 
Affairs/EFMS was told $4.4 million was to be given to the Red Cross for Project 
FIND. In figuring how much of the $20 million supplemental was available to 
the Regions, OHA started by subtracting the $4.4 million and dividing the rest 
among the regions, R & D, Indians & Migrants. The signed contract figure was 
$2,946,355. The Red Cross recently estimated its costs through Feb. 28, 1978 at 
$1,500,000 and asked OEO for approval to continue until April 30, 1973. The 
estimated cost of extension is set somewhere between $50,000 to $75,000. 


TRAIL OF BROKEN TREATIES 


The Government gave some money to help the Indian people who occupied BIA 
to leave Washington, D.C. $66,650 of EF MS money was used for this purpose. 
The OEO Indian Branch finally received back the money on March 13th. 


MIGRANT FUNDS WITHHELD 


Migrant EFMS grantees are closing down or cutting back because almost $2 
million in appropriated FY 73 funds have not been released. 

The grantees have been told since last fall their grants are “in process.” 
The N.C. Migrant & Seasonal Farm Workers project in Raleigh, N.C. had to close 
down and cancel all contracts Feb. 15th. Because this project services, all states 
in the eastern stream the harmful effects will be widespread. 

The CAMP EFMS budget has been taxed beyond projected levels due to an 
epidemic of typhoid fever in the area. (Fla.) . 


EFMS DOLLARS AVAILABLE 


There is a lot more EFMS money around than Howie Phillips says. His press 
release said only $350,000 is available. 

But I add the amount of money left over from Project FIND and appropriated 
hy Congress-and impounded by OEO. 

You will see that almost $30 million is being kept from programs that serve 
poor and hungry people. ; 


OEO Is Cautious ON SPENDING EFMS ApproprRiaTION 


The Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) could spend up to $15 million more 
on emergency food and medical services (EFMS) programs during the current 
fiscal year, but don’t hold your breath waiting for the money. 

The extra $15 million is contained in $30 million added by Congress to the 
Nixon Administration's fiscal 1973 budget request for OKO. In passing an appro- 
priation bill for the agency, Congress explained that the extra $30 million was to 
be used for two purposes: providing Puerto Rico with the same amount of dollar 
benefits from the Economic Opportunity Act as it would have if it were a state, 
and providing additional money for EFMS nutrition programs. 

Richard Redinius, OKO budget officer, told CNI Weekly Report that approxi- 
mately $15 to $25 million of extra money would he needed to give Puerto Rico 
comparability with states on a population basis. (The Commonwealth had been 
receiving less than one-third of this amount under earlier legislation.) That 
leaves no less than $5 million available for EFMS spending. 


ADMINISTRATION RELUCTANT 


However, the Nixon Administration has been reluctant to spend any money 
whatsoever for EFMS programs in recent years, and there is no sign that Admin- 
istration officials have changed their minds, The current OKO authorizing legis- 
lation contains a spending guideline of $30 million for EFMS programs, but the 
Administration has proposed spending only $4 million. 

In testimony before Congressional appropriations committees last fall, OBO 
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Tsirector Phillip V. Sanchez explained that the agency intended to use authorized 
ongressionally-recommended HFMS budget 
by 20 percent from $30 million to $24 million. Of the latter sum, Sanchez said, 
some $20 million had already been spent as a result of special Congressional 
action last spring (see CNI Vol. II:9). Congress approved a special $20 million 
EFMS appropriation for fiscal 1972, but OEO did not receive the money until 
after July 1, 1972 and takes the position that it represents fiscal 1978 spending. 
Of the $4 million remaining, $8.5 million—the amount of the Administration’s 
budget request—is destined for Indian and migrant EFMS programs, That leaves 
$500,000 in fiscal 1973 money for new EFMS efforts. 

As for the extra $5-plus millions, Sanchez has strongly hinted that none of it 
will be spent. In answer to a Congressional query, he reported that OEO had 
already allocated its funds on a full-year basis and, barring a major natural or 
manmade disaster, would need no additional funds. 

Would-be EFMS grantees can try again next year, however. The $30 million 
Congressional guideline will be in effect for fiscal 1974, and 80 percent of $30 
million will still be $24 million. 


AFFIDAVIT 


I, James H. Cossingham, Jr., the undersigned, do solemly affirm that: 

1. I reside at 857 N. Washington Avenue, Battle Creek, Michigan ; 

2. I am the Executive Director of the Calhoun Community Action Agency, 
located in Federal Building #13, Battle Creek, Michigan; 

3. Newspapers, radio, and television have all outlined the fact that the Office 
of Economic Opportunity will be terminated as of July 1, 1973. I have also had 
the opportunity to review the budget message of President et Nixon which 
also outlines that funding for OEO and Community Action 
terminated as of July 1, 1973. I have read Volume 119 No. 21 foil the Con- 
gressional Record, the statement by Senator Jacob Javits concerning the future 
of Federal government antipoverty programs which also outlines the discon- 
tinuation of funding for Community Action Agencies and OEO after July 1, 19783. 
This agency has also received official notification of the processes and procedures 
to be used in the phasing out of CAAs, This information was received from the 
Chicago Regional OEO office (see attached cover sheet). 

4. This agency began its program year on November 1, 1972, During the week 
of February 12-16, 1973, we received our first check for our Conduct and Admin- 
istration, Neigborhod Services, and Legal Services programs. The delay in grant 
actions has placed an additional burden on components within the agency who 
have had to borrow funding from other sources in order to continue their 
activities. In addition, the delay has created a great deal of extra work for an 
already overburdened financial component. 

The uncertainty about future operations has perhaps had the greatest effect 
not only upan the Board and staff of the agency, but upon the total community 
as well. This agency presently has over $400,000 pending in grant requests from 
sources other than OEO. The question about the future of Community Action 
Agencies has lead to the withholding of funds until such time as our status is 
clarified. The Board of Directors of this agency and staff are reluctant to con- 
tinue with multi-year planning which was in process when the announcement 
came that Community Ac.ion Agency funding would be discontinued. Many 
social agencies and other units of government have been reluctant to continue 
future planning with us on various problem areas within the community because 
of our uncertain position. Key employees are already examining other job op- 
portunities and will probably leave soon if present dismantling processes con- 
tinue. Since it has taken between two and four years to train key employees for 
their critical job positions, it will be extremely difficult to replace them with the 
same caliber of personnel. 

The Board of Directors is considering the gradual curtailment of activities 
within the next few months, Perhaps the first to be phased out will be the Com- 
munity Action outreach centers, which provide most of the direct services to 
community residents. Last year, the Neighborhood Services component provided 
8,491 units of service to clientele who requested our services. (See attached Pro- 
gram Progress Review.) These units of service did not include referrals to other 
agencies, which incidentally, comprises the bulk of the activity area this agency 
is involved in. In addition to the loss of these services, eight individuals presently 
employed by this agency (most of whom are paraprofessionals) will lose their 
jobs and will probably not be able to secure other employment. It is very likely 
that these persons will return to the welfare rolls. These persons will include: 
the Action Center Director, who is a paraprofessional and former welfare recip- 
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fent; the Manpower Specialist, former welfare recipient; one financial clerk, 
former welfare recipient; two community aides, paraprofessionals; a youth 
specialist and Spanish-American Specialist, both of whom are paraprofessionals. 
It is doubtful that these persons will find other work, since no other agency in 
the community has program components that can utilize ir skills, It is im- 
portant to note that these services and the above-mentioned persons may be un- 
employed as of April 30, 1973. This agency has not received its official closeout 
notice at this moment; however, funding instructions for year 1973 have stated 
that agencies can expect to receive a maximum of six months funding during 
fiscal year 19738. Since our program year started on November 1, and since 
our funding was delayed, it is anticipated that our six months funding date of 
April 30 could possibly be the date on which this agency could be closed down. 

This agency presently sponsors 17 programs, many of which are funded through 
sources other than OEO. With the phase out of the agency, the administration 
of these programs would be disrupted, and it is possible that sone programs 
would have to be discontinued or channeled to other sponsors who have no 
expertise or experience in administering these programs. In the long run, some 
of these additional programs could be lost to the community because other agen- 
cies could not manage them effectively. 

I have read the above statement of three pages. It is true. 

JAMES H. CossINGHAM, Jr. 


ss: State of Michigan, County of Calhoun. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 26th day of February, 1973. 


DorotHy J. ERSKINE, Notary. 
My Commission expires August 15, 1975 ; Kalamozoo County, Acting in Calhoun 


County. 
AFFIDAVIT 


As Executive Director of CWEOC, Inc., 2417 Main Street, Stevens Point, Wis- 
consin (the C.A.A. serving Portage, Waushara and Marquette counties in the 
state of Wisconsin), I, Albert L. Abraham, solemly affirm that the following 
information is accurate. I recently (February 7, 1973) received information 
and instructions from national O.E.O. offices concerning the loss of Section 2ua 
funding. Section 221 provides the financial support for Community Action Aren. 
cies, support that is to be terminated on June 30, 1973. I believe that tais actium ts 
a violation of the E.0.A. as it was ammended by the authority of Congress in 
1967 and 1972 to extend funds for C.A.A.’s through June 30, 1975. Further, 
I feel that the abolishment of O.E.0. and the impounding of this organization’s 
funds is an injustice that will have serious impact on the poor people in our’ 
area. 

In the past year our agency has provided services for 6,383 low-income people. 
Our agency employed 96 people of whom 70 were low-income and we have found 
employment for 62 low-income youth. This agency was recently instrumental in 
establishing the Portage County Housing Authority, which was set up to help 
alleviate the housing problems people in rural areas are now facing. All of the 
above services mentioned and many more aimed at helping the elderly, the youth, 
the_farmers and the low-income people will be severely curtailed or completely 
abolished if the present federal administration’s policies are carried out. 

Presently, funding inconsistencies and delays in grant action bave caused 
undue hardships within our agency. Employee morale is low, and planning and 
operations have been curtailed because of the uncertainties inherent in this 
present crisis. Additional hardships have been suffered by the low-income 
people of the community we sérve, 

Our three-county area is basically a rural area, and because there is little 
industry here employment opportunities are limited, to say the least. If our CAP 
agency is abolished, 11 people will be immediately put out of work and the 
chances of these people finding employment in this area are extremely remote. 
Unemployment compensation and eventually a return to the welfare roles is the 
bleak outlook facing our employees, and the people we serve will likewise be 
deprived of the services so vital to their well-being. 

I have read the above statement of 1 page. It is true. 


ALBERT J. ABRAHAM, 
ss: State of Wisconsin, County of Portage. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 20th day of Feburary, 1973. 
REGINA B. Hier, 
County Clerk, Notary. 


-(Other Affidavits are in-Subcommittee file. ] 
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FUNDING CUTS COMMUNITY ACTION AGENCIES ARE RECEIVING IN OEO REGION V (CHICAGO OFFICE) BECAUSE OF 
ILLEGAL PLAN TO TERMINATE COMMUNITY ACTION (SEC. 221) FUNDING! 


{List including major cities] 





Fiscal year 1973 funding level— 


Before policy After polic 
change (annual change (only 











Grantee No. and name funding) mo. funding) Net change 

om ILLINOIS 
SO2B2 + ENCOUN ois: <1 ein cen Hse dee estab oes eneeet es : $84, 000 $42, 000 $—42, 000 
§0173: Kaskaskia. ..... 22.20 eee eee 116, 000 58, 000 —58, 000 
50184: Kane =i. oe ale 144, 000 74, 000 —70, 000 
50271: Northwestern. .....-2- 22. lee eee ee 70, 000 32, 000 —38, 000 
50285: Jotiet-Will County. ........-2.200.0220- eee ee 170, 000 87,500 —82, 500 
51519: Project Now. .........--.----- eee eee ene ene cee ene 82, 000 41, 000 —41, 000 
50057: Cook County..........--..---2.22-0-2--2- eee 779, 000 401, 500 —377, 500 
50273: Vermilion County............22-2 22-0 eee eee eee eee 97, 000 50, 000 —47, 000 
50063: Champaign Urban League_......................--.---- 38, 000 20, 000 —18, 000 
50220: Decatur-Macon............0.2-0.222 22 eee ee 157, 000 81, 000 ~76, 000 
50187: Kankakeeland.........-2---2 2.0 w eee 219, 000 113, 000 —106, 000 
Votal Win0i$s2cc02sscees see aise ee eae ae a eos de Seta —956, 000 

INDIANA 

50338: Lake County...........----2--- ek Lee eee eee 713, 000 418, 838 —294, 162 
50358: Indianapolis. ....................2--.--.----- eee eee 572, 000 286, 000 —286, 000 
50315 Floyds sos ae es oes we gwen eta edlseccesees 61, 100 31, 500 —29, 600 
$0352: LOW 2202. oto ec ceccSes Soca cee se cca seecck eet setc Ys 78, 600 40, 500 —38, 100 
Total: Indiatian:<2 2. occ zc cee eat ae le oe se ete. Sees —647, 862 

MICHIGAN 
50458: Capitol Area. ._........-...0--22- eee eee eee 281, 700 145, 100 —136, 600 
50491: Jackson-Hillsdale__......---22 2-02 95, 000 47, 500 —47, 500 
Total: Michigan 2.22320. os os eee kh cen eles ot ie elect eee Si See ee ee —184, 100 

MINNESOTA 
50733: Ramsey County. . ..........----- udiecsBetoepeteceuts 685, 000 349, 500 —335, 000 
50690: Goodhue-Rice. 2.20. eee ee ee 91, 000 47, 000 —44, 000 
50718: Little Crow... 00 2-2 ee eee eee 50, 000 25, 000 —25, 000 
§0747: Inter county..........--....-.2..2---22 22 e eee 119, 000 61, 500 —57, 500 
50749: Arrowhead ___........-...-..--- 2-02 eee ee eee 169, 000 - 87, 000 ~—82, 000 
50765: Dodge-Steele Waseca.....-....- 0-22 -e eee eee eee 53, 000 27, 100 —25, 900 
50768: Meeker-Wright................-.. 2.20 2 u eee eee 53, 000 7,000 * —26, 000 
Total: ‘Minnesota: 22.2222. os ccccb seb t cel ccck eek Sacee eel cet esas ecesteeeeseseocs —595, 400 

OHIO 

S0819: -Cloveland. -2 2022 etc eccot ss cont ewsncdtecekonssee 1, 906, 000 953, 000 —953, 000 
50779: Asntabula__.. 2222.2 ee eee eee eee nee 110, 000 56, 500 —53, 500 
50776: Auglaise-Mercer................222.--- 2 eee eee eee 142, 000 73, 000 —69, 000 
PS HWWP ess ooo eS sce econ ce aa eos 96, 000 47, 500 —48, 500 
51036" WSOS .0. cose ce lw cence ccwh eee vd acded cece sehae 125, 000 64, 500 —60, 500 
51044: Champaign-Logan-Shelby...........-......--.--------- 175, 000 90, 000 —85, 000 
50779: Belmont County.........2..0 0.20.0 eee eee eee eee eee 166, 000 87, 000 —79, 000 
50789: Adams-Brown___........-....----- 2-22 eee ewes 150, 400 77, 500 —72, 900 
50805: Clark County...............-.-----------2--eeeee eee 90, 000 45, 000 — 45, 000 
50841: Lancaster-Fairfield.............--...0.---.- eee eens 73, 000 37, 000 —~36, 000 
50927: Ironton-Laurence.._.....---2--.---- 22sec nee e een e eee 125, 000 62, 000 ~—63, 000 
A999; MUSKINGUM once occ ck anos tego nseSesceseweeee cee 151, 400 78, 000 —73, 400 
SPiekaWay nooo. oon te coca eelee ese ee ees 93, 100 48, 000 ~~ 45, 100 
51079: Harcatus.......--...2.- 23 e ewe e eee 152, 400 78, 500 —73, 900 
51 Washington-Morgan...........---...-.0.---- eee nee eee 182, 000 91, 500 —90, 500 
50997: GMN2 eke oe cet etat vec eee. 116, 400 70, 000 —46, 400 
Total, Ohio. =: So eres Boece cent een oie tae sed ea eee ece —1, 894, 700 

WISCONSIN 
51115: Washington Island..........-.2-2.00.--- eee ewe 16, 600 8, 500 —8, 100 
51131: West Central Wisconsin. ...........-.--..-..-2.-----2- 251, 000 130, 000 —121, 000 
51137: Southwestern Wisconsin............-...-.-.-...-.--... 82, 000 41, 000 —41, 000 
51200: Rock County.....--- 02. eee eee eee ene 107, 000 54,750 —52, 250 
51223: Central Wisconsin. .....-...2...22 20. eee eee 89, 000 45, 500 — 43, 500 
91229: North Contial.o- <0 ovis nk oes ectecnceuscct eee 134, 000 69, 000 ~65, 000 
51231: Racine County. .....2-.-- eee we eee ee een 188, 500 97, 000 —91, 500 
Total: Wisconslfi =o. cceon 23 se ooh c Se ce Sond oa bo cccc dele ccc l ves eusi ee edo Seeeess oUeeess —~ 422, 350 

Total cut; all States... 520. ccsce loose sees cies ccacccbebs cndh.< ote Secestasecigevetecse 

Total:cut, all’ States: 2.2 2s Soe So oe hee btee eer coke watea si ce uses sees cedsees —4,700, 412 


1 Conipiled from regional office records as of Mar. 2, 1973. 
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{From the Wall Street Journal, Feb. 23, 1973] 
A SpPEcIAL WEEKLY REPORT FROM THE WALL STREET JOURNAL’S CAPITAL BUREAU 


Nixonites speed dismantling of spending programs to foil congressional rescuers. 

Acting OEO Chief Phillips moves quickly to liquidate doomed antipoverty 
operations. He is firing underlings almost daily, starting to lop the payroll from 
1,500 to below 1,000. Critics figure Phillips simply aims to outrun his congressional 
foes. ; 
New Commerce Secretary Dent begins phasing out the Economic Development 
Administration even as Congress considers a one-year extension. Layoffs may 
start next month to slash the work force 30% by midyear. West Virginia Sen. 
Randolph remonstrates. Disbanding of water-desalting, earthquake-warning, 
hurricane-seeding activities begins; some outright firings loom. 

HUD personnel are due to drop by 2,000. But the az hasn't fallen yet. There is 
hardly any top official at the department to wield it. 





OFFICE OF ECoNOMIC OPppoRTUNITY, 
Chicago, Ill., March 16, 1973. 


_ DeAR MATTHEW T. MoRGENTHAU: In accordance with the President’s decision, 
enunciated in his Budget for Fiscal Year 1974, that the continued existence of 
OEO as a separate Federal Agency is no longer necessary and the memorandum to 
all OKO employees dated March 18, 1973 from Howard Phillips, Acting Director, 
OEO, called for the discontinuation of OEO’s te: Regional Offices effective 
April 28, 1973, most positions in the Chicago Regional Office of the Office of 
Economic Opportunity will be abolished. 

A residual OEO force in the locale now serviced by the Chicago Region will be 
created and detailed to GSA with no break in service to protect the public inter- 
est with respect to such matters as grantee records, property disposal, and audits 
(Mr. Phillips’ Memorandum of March 12, 1973, referred to above). Assignments 
to the positions being retained for this purpose will be made under the reduc- 
tion in force regulations to ensure the protection of all employee equities and 
rights. . 

We are unable to determine at this time which employees will receive offers 
of positions in the residual organization. The final determination on the staffing 
for the residual organization will be made not later than April 21, 1973, and 
you will be so notified. Copies of the organization chart, mission and function 
statements and manning table for the residual force will be furnish you as soon 
as possible. x 

I assure you that any action taken will be in accordance with your rights. 


’ The specific notice of the action to be taken will tell you about your assignment 


offer, if any, your appeal rights, and how to exercise them. For your information, 
you should not appeal to the Civil Service Commission until you are notified of 
the specific action. 

This advance notice expires April 28, 1973. If this notice is not amended or 
ene by a later notice-on or before April 28, 1973, this notice will have 
expired. . 

HEcToR SANTA-ANNA, 
Acting Regional Director. 


MEMORANDUM FoR ALL OKO EMPLOYEES 


From : Howard Phillips. 


President Nixon’s fiscal year 1974 budget message set forth plans for major re- 
form of Federal anti-poverty activities: 

Research and demonstration activities are being reassigned so that they may 
be more fully integrated in the decision-making process, - 

Nationally operated service activities will be administratively correlated with 
other programs of similar objective. 

Individuals at the local level will have an enhanced opportunity to shape the 
course of their own lives, as resources and authority are returned to elected 
officials who can be credited for their successes and held accountable for their 
mistakes by the voters from whom they derive political authority. _ 
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Furthermore, in order to protect the public interest with respect to grantee 
records, property disposal, audits, and the like as OEO’s linkages with com- 
munity action agencies are discontinued, certain persons now employed in the 
regions will be detailed to GSA with no break in services, for continuing assign- 
ments in the same locales, The composition of this residual force will be deter- 
mined within specified required functions by retention registers to be established. 

In accordance with Civil Service Commission regulations. These persons will 
become employees of GSA effective July 1. The same holds true for outstationed 
OEO auditors and inspectors. 

Anticipating the closedown of our regional offices on April 28, our legal serv- 
ices office will confirm its plan that all regional grants coming due before July 1, 
be processed and transmitted to headquarters for final action no later than March 
30. Career legal services employees who are now in the regions will be offered the 
opportunity to continue workivg in Washington after April 28 for the period 
ending June 30, when OKO’s stewardship of the legal services program will cease. 

This decision will in no way affect the continued funding of legal services 
programs, since, in.all cases, authority for funding lies with the legal services 
office in Washington. 

Specific legislation will be sought to assure the continuation of two activities, 
legal aid for the indigent and community economic development. Responsibility 
for other programs is being reassigned within the context of present statutory 
authority. 

. While Federal support for all activities currently administered by OEO, except 
community action, will be continued at an equivalent or higher level of expendi- 
ture in fiscal year 1974, it is anticipated that, after June 30, no further funds 
will be directly available to OEO for obligation. 

In preparation for this, I am hereby announcing that OEO’s ten regional 
offices are to make ready now for their discontinuation effective April 28, 1973. 
Within the next five days, OEO regional directors will formally notify their 
employees of this decision and inform them of the reduction in force involving 
regional personnel which will be completed on April 28, 1978. 

Although only thirty days notice is normally provided in reductions in force, 
OKO regional employees are being afforded a longer time period. This is intended 
to assure a more than adequate opportunity for completion of those fiscal year 
1973 grants processing functions which are now a regional responsibility, as well 
as to allow employees extra time in which to seek new positions. 

However, with these considerations addressed, it would be wasteful of public 
funds to needlessly prolong the maintenance of an elaborate regional bureaucracy. 

The national agreement between OEO and AFGE will be observed and the 
task force on regional staff placement which I have created will work with 
displaced employees in seeking out job opportunities in state and local govern- 
ment, the private sector, and other Federal agencies. We are COUnTINE on the 
union to assist in this outplacement effort. 

I am convinced that the reforms which are being instituted will be of enduring 
significance in maximizing the effectiveness of Federal efforts to alleviate 
poverty. 

Your cooperation in carrying out these decisions is expected and will be 
appreciated. ; 


OFFICE OF EcoNOMIO OpPoRTUNITY, 
: Chicago, Tit. 
ROBERT R. PARKER, 
Acting Deputy Director, Operations Diviston. 
CHARLES MOMILLAN, 
Acting Associate Director for Regional Operations. 


PHASEOUT ACTIVITIES OF THE REGIONAL OFFICE 
SECTION A—GENERAL 


The planning and phase-out activities of the Regional Office are geared to a 
June 30, 1973, close-down date. Many unknowns exist preventing a detailed 
plan until further guidance and additional, definite decisions are received from 
OEO Washington. A major question arises as to what close-out activities are to 
be accomplished by the General Services Administration, i.e., disposition of fur- 
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niture, equipment, records, etc. It should also be noted that this plan does not 
—include Legal Services. 
In view of these uncertainties, Region V has developed a broadly defined close- 
out plan to be accomplished in three phases: 
Phase I-—~Withdrawal of OEO Support to Grantees 
Phase II—Close-down of the Regional Office 
Phase I{I—Final Termination by the General Services Administration 
Once sufficient detailed information is provided the Regional Office, it is our 
intent to develop the three planned phases into necessary detail and to PHRT 
each activity with an accomplishment date to assure an orderly phase-out of the 
total operation. 
Phase I, the withdrawal of OEO support to grantees, is the primary objective 
within the June 30, 1973, time frame, All efforts are new focused on this objec- 
‘i mtiye.and initial activities have been accomplished, i.e., notification to grantees 
of withdrawal of support, and an interim GAP process for the Regional Office. 
Phase II will overlap both Phase I and Phase III as a number of Regional 
Office phase-out activities have begun and a number of others will be finalized after 
June 380, 1973. Phase III, then, is the most indefinite area. Instructions must be 
forthcoming concerning General Services Administration’s plan so as to dove- 
tail the Regional Office activities into GSA’s close-down plan. 
The following priority areas will be addressed between now and June 80, 1973, 
to accomplish Phase I and Phase II of the Regional Office Plan. 


Audit resolution 
Audits currently in Community Support Branches less a working inventory of 


sixty-five: 

—=—*Tisconsin/Ohio -.....---.------ ee 82 
MInneGsOte/ INGiONa “2. eo eee ewe erreur ee 8 
Niebigan/ nO ec<secie cece eee eet Secccet eee ewe tue ees et 17 
DMetrO cose here n eee eosecaon couse eeree dak ueawabeeee were elec eoess 25 
‘Terminations, transfers and legal service____-.._ ea Saale aie wie 23 

= TOUOL ele ae eecuhwar atau teanas ad ceess Wee neuencanewee seen ene 105 
Less working balance icc cou secnceusisesonsceccn ec lesa Saws aan ke 65 
ING. ec Sedeeeecccutewe lf oh eae eee coobecancaaesSabebeuctwacess 40 


The audit detail to the Community Support Division is to be extended for an 
additional 30-days. An extension should provide the necessary time to reduce 
unresolved audits to the sixty-five working balance. In cases where the Regional 
Office has not been successful in obtaining audit resolutions, it may be necessary 
to request an exception to the travel freeze allowing personnel to confer on site 
with grantee officials, At the end of the additional 80-day detail, audit review 
© Specialists and audit files are to be transferred back to the Administration 

vision. —~ —— 


Grant processing 


The Community Support Division and the Administration Dvision have de- 
veloped a joint hilite procedure based on OHO Washington instruction. An In- 
terim GAP Procedure Instruction has been issued and hilites are being processed 
according to the revised procedure. Grant packages are now initiated by the 
Community Support Representatives at the Community Support Branch level. 
The hilites are then processed through the Planning and Budgeting Branch for 
verification against the Regional Office funding plan, and are signed off by both 
the CSD Branch Chief and the Community Support Division Chief. 

A review of the Regional Office funding situation andicates the following work 
~ load by branch: 


~—"~ Wiseonsin/Ohio....--- (grants to be processed)... 45 
Minnesota/Indiana —-_.. ~~~. 16 
Michigan /TMinois: 2 ase oe ne dueubnunsacuameeucbbeesuenwoauenn 33 
MGCWO accucaupobudwaccenew ones faGGee ue esse ened iva einai trier chat And ac 27 

WOU) ciioiomc eae an aaene ee euebashr ote a ce oe eas 121 


It is difficult to assess when all grants will -be processed due to the following 
factors : 
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~- 1. Uncertainty as to OEO Washington’s requirements for the contents of a 
Grant Package; 

2. Further clarification is needed on how long grants will be allowed to con- 
tinue after March 30, 1973; 

8. A decision is needed whether obligated grants will be allowed to continue 
until reaching the full contract period, or whether the grants will have to be 
reissued for a shorter length of time. ir 

4, What.is the status of grants in process awaiting final decisions of the Audit 
Appeals Board. 

5. Whether extensions will be allowed on program-year end dates. 

6. Uncertainty as to actual close-down date of the Regional Office. 

7%. Uncertainty as to actual budget allocation for remainder of year. 

8. Uncertainty as to status of deobligation actions. a 

With hilite forms now complete and the grants identified by branch, every 
effort will be made to process the grants as rapidly as possible. It is anticipated 
that the grant processing acivity will be completed within a three month time 
frame. : 

Each grantee (Community Action Agency) has been contacted relative to 
determining its financial and_resource status. When this information is com- 
piled and analyzed, the Regional Office will have an indication of the status of 
the grantee both as to a resource and as to a financial aspect. The Regional 
Office can then make contacts and give technical assistance ranging from con- 
tinuing their operation to advising the grantee how to close-out. In cases where 
a close-out seems certain, the Regional Office will provide assistance in the 
following areas: 

Finance 

Property nth 
Contracts sh 

Custody of Records 

Personnel 

The Regional -Office is also in the process of developing a checklist to assist 
grantees jn their phase-out. This list will be expanded to include additional 
direction received from OEO Washington. A sample list is attached for 
information. ‘ 


Training and assignment of staff 


As the Regional Office proceeds in the phase-out activities it is essential that 
participating staff receive training in property disposal, contracts, unemploy- 
ment benefits, rights of agencies, employee rights, and other areas associated with 
the close-out, as questions will be directed to Regional Office personnel on these 
matters. It is planned to have Administration Division personnel, proficient in 
these areas, provide such training to those involved in technical assistance to 
grantees. We also look to OEO Washington, Headquarters for guidance in those 
areas. 

As the Regional Office gears down its activities, various functions will cease. 
Preliminary plans are now being made to utilize manpower, freed from phased- 
out activities, in other prime activities. A plan is also being developed to provide 
backup to key office positions should personnel leave for other employment. 


SECTION B—REGION V PHASE-OUT ACTIVITIES 


Following is a list of Region V phase-out activities that will be further refined 
and networked into a PERT chart. 


Phase I—Withdrawal of OEO Support to Grantees 


Issue “Termination of OEO Support” notice to grantees 
Develop an interim GAP procedure 

Prepare list of current grantees and grants 

Prepare schedule of termination dates 

Analyze financial and resource status of grantees 
Develop teams to provide technical assistance 

Notify grantees of termination dates and cancel recognition as CAA 
Notify delegate agencies of termination dates 

Prepare phase-out check list for grantees 

Develop schedule of final audit dates 

Notify and provide guidance to CPA firms 
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Schedule final audit dates with CPA firms 
Schedule audits of delegate agencies 
Inventory and secure federal property 
Secure grantee records 

Impound cash balances 2 
Determine disposition of property 
Arrange for custody of records 
Resolve final audit questions 

Resolve final payments 

Terminate grants 

Provide assistance in placing personnel 


Phase II—Close-down of the Regional Office 


Financial Activities: 


_ General Office Activities: 


‘Esiablish cut-off date on fund reservations (PR’s, travel, training, supplies, 


equipment, etc.) 
Prepare schedule of outstanding encumbrances 
Prepare schedule of open travel authorizations 
Prepare vouchers payable list 
List travel advances and revolving fund advances 
Issue notice of date travel advances are to be repaid 
Reconcile to computer print-outs Bs . 
Determine activity limitations of imprest fund 
Reconcile imprest fund and petty cash fund : 
Update all accounting records : 
Process payment on all invoices 
Complete all files for closing 


Audit Activities: 


Prepare audit status list for all grantees 
Finalize review of audits in process. 
Finalize audit appeals 

Arrange for final audits 

Complete Audit Appeal Board activities 


Grant Processing Activities: 


Finalize processing of all grants in system 
Update master control card file 

Transfer permanent documents to central files 
Dispose of working files 


Property and Contract and Administrative Activities: 


Update inventory schedules of all grantees 

Determine status of property—federal, non-federal, inkind not claimed 
Update Regional Office inventory records 

Update receipts for equipment assignments to personnel 

Coilect all office and equipment keys 
Cancel consultant contracts 

Arrange for final payment on contracts 
Cancel EEO training (grantees and Regional Office) 
Arrange to cancel phone service as office gears down 
Clear terminating employees on issued equipment 
Prepare property guidelines for grantees— 

Issue instructions on property disposition 

Dispose of property 


— 


Determine status of office supplies 

Return all supplies to stockroom 

Determine disposition of directive files 

Cancel service contracts 

Remove personal items from desks, files and office 

Update all grantee records in central files Le 
Cancel all subscriptions 

Curtail printing, xeroxing, ete. © 

Stop library activities 

Minimize replacement of supplies 
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Purge working files 
‘Develop plan for record retirement . 
Return books and periodicals to library 
Dispose of OBO directives 
Dispose of OHO forms 
Prepare permanent files for National Archives storage 
Curtail long distance phone calls 
Issue instructions to staff on closing files 
Determine disposition of rental equipment 
Return GSA auto 
Develop procedures for removal of fixtures attached to walls, etc. 
Terminate lease contracts 


Personnel Activities: 


Reconcile annual leave, compensatory time and sick leave 

Update employee evaluations 

Determine status of payroll allotments 

Inform employees of status of health and life insurance 

Develop back-up schedule of key positions 

Reassign personnel to critical areas 

Assist personnel in securing new employment 

Curtail overtime 

Contact Federal and private employment sources 

Establish job bank for Region V employees 

Inform employees of provisions for retirement, severance pay, dislocated 
employees program, unemployment compensation, and transfer of function 

List employees eligible for voluntary retirement 

Secure specific instructions from OEO Washington as to competitive levels 
and uniform RIF procedures 

Secure specific instructions from OEO Washington as to steps taken in dis- 
solution of agency 

Determine which positions are slotted to other agencies 

Determine which categories of personnel, if any, are to be transferred 

Provide letters of reference 

Provide assistance in developing resumes for employees 


Human Rights Activities: 


Finalize reports on internal employee complaints 

Process all appeals and hearings, and issue decisions on ail cases 

Finalize reports on external cases and issue reports and decisions 

Complete files and close files on each case 

Prepare analysis of Grantee Affirmative Action Plans 

Compile ist of Affirmative Action Plans for permanent record 

Prepare record of all EEXO’s of each grantee and forward a copy to Regional 
Council 

Effect transition of TASK Force duties 

Effect transition of participation on FEB 

Participate in development of employment resources for employees 


Regional Council Activities: ' 


Finalize “Integrated Grant” commitments to the Federal Regional Council 
Effect transition of Regional Office duties on the Federal Regional Council 
and meet with other Federal agencies on delegation agreements 


— 


~ 


Generat Counsel Activities: 


Assist in updating all grantee permanent file documents 
Provide legal advice on closing and/or phase out of grantees 
Prepare schedule and process all unfair labor practices 


Public Affairs and Congressional Relations Activities: 


Answer calls from all media—radio, television and newspapers, etc. 
Forward clippings of articles to OKO Washington via facsimile each day 
Supervise filling of historical data 

Receive and answer congressional calls 

Alert Regional Office to congressional legislative information 

Follow congressional releases of grants tn June 30, 1973 
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Keep files updated 
Answer information requests from general public 
Dispose of obsolete information and materials 


Administration General Activities: 
Develop systems for phase-out of grantees 
. Develop systems for close-out of Regional Office 
Develop check lists to aid in phase-outs 
Provide necessary training in specialized area of support 
Coordinate overall phase-out 
Phase Il1I—Final Termination by the General Services Administration: 


Continue all phase-out activities not completed 
Finalize termination of Regional Office 


Grantee Phase-out Check List (sample) 


1. Provide for payment of: Income Taxes (Federal, State and City), FICA 
Taxes, Unemployment Taxes, Accrued Leave, and Terminal Pay 

2. Freeze all pay increases or increases in fringe benefits 

3. Change over group insurance to individual policies ~ 

4, Provide assistance in finding employment to staff 

5. Inventory property and develop plan for disposal (OEO Instr. 7001-01) 

&, Liquidate loans 

7. Report unliquidated loans to OEO with recommendations for liquidation 

.8. Residual grant funds can be applied to phase-out. Nonfederal share can 

also be applied to phase-out. Interest must be returned to treasury. Profits from 
ventures can be applied to phase-out 

9. Provide for preservation of records 

10. Begin formal dissolution for grantees not remaining in existence 

11. Notify all delegate agencies to phase-out OEO support 

12. Cancel all grant projections for fiscal year 1974 

13. Grantees are to promptly start to adjust affairs for phase-out 

14. Prepare plan for phase-out/close-out and submit to Regional Office 

15. Contact CPA firm and arrange for final audit 

16. Secure all Federal property and fund balances 

WENDELL VERDUIN, 

i Regional Director. 


Mr. Hawkins. The second day of hearings in Detroit will com- 
mence tomorrow morning in this auditorium at nine a.m. 

_ The committee is in adjournment until tomorrow at nine a.m. 

From the Floor. May I ask one question ? | 

The question is, how do you feel about the people that have appeared 
today a mean how do you feel that they are involved? Do you think 
there has been a lack of communication ? 

This OEO program is supposed to be a representation of the poor 
and I don’t see anything like that here. This should be held in the hall, 
the people should be around. How do you feel about this? 

Mr. Hawkins. We feel the people of Detroit have given us valuable 
information today, we have had a nice cross section. We have had a 
good, sound hearing and we certainly appreciate those who came to 
Detroit to give this to us. I think it has been a successful day. 

_ (Applause) 
_ From the Floor. Mr. Chairman— 

Mr. Hawxrns. I am sorry. 

From the Floor. May I say a word ? 

Mr. Hawkins. No. If you will come back tomorrow, we will be very 
glad to hear you. ke 

From the Floor. I am from the Office of Economic Opportunity in 
Chicago and I will not be able to come here seers was hoping 
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I would have a chance to say a few words because I know what the 
young lady is talking about. I was a welfare mother— 

Mr. Hawkins. If you will come back tomorrow, we will be glad 
to hear from you but we must terminate because we have some sched- 
ules to keep. This committee has not made arrangements for field hear- 
ings to take place tonight and we just have to go on. 

he committee will stand in recess until tomorrow at nine a.m. 

(Whereupon, at 5 :47 p.m. the subcommittee adjourned, to reconvene 


at 9:00 a.m., Tuesday, March 20, 1973.) 








[The following material was submitted for the record. ] 


RacINE County COMMUNITY ACTION PROGRAM COMMITTEE, INC., 
~ Racine, Wis., March 19, 1973. 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EQUAL OPPORTUNITY, ; 
Washington, D.C. 

As a board member of the Racine County Community Action Program, Ine. and 
the Southside Steering Committee in Racine, Wisc., I have seen the good OEO 
has done in the poor community. 

Last year alone over 500 youth in the Racine Neighborhood Youth Corps, were 
given summer work. = 

Training has been provided to many Mothers through Headstart and Follow- 
Thru. Children enrolled in Follow-Thru are ahead of their counter-parts in the 
outer-city schools. 

I think, if the Racine Community loses federal support for these programs, a 
wealth of human talent will be lost to Wisconsin and the nation. 

I urge strongly that Congress does everything within its power to maintain 
the useful and functional social programs. In the Racine area, programs have 
been an asset, not an economic rip-off. 

Without continued OEFO and other similar programs, we can prepare ourselves 
for a state of apathy and possibly an unwarranted and unwanted hot summer. 


Respectfully Submitted. 
: (Mrs.) EvuLta JOHNSON, 


Board Member. 





STATEMENT OF SUSAN MILLER, STATE LEGISLATION CHAIRMAN, GREATER DETROIT 
SECTION, NATIONAL COUNCIL JEWISH WOMEN 


Good morning. I am Susan Miller, State Legislation Chairman for Michigan 
of the National Council of Jewish Women. We are a 100,000 member nationwide .. 
organization dedicated to furthering human welfare in the Jewish and general 
community. 

As such, NCJW has been totally committed to the goals of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity since its inception in 1964. We know, through our connec- 
tions with OEO, that the poor look upon it as their spokesman in the Federal 
Government and the protector of their rights. 

National Council of Jewish Women is an organization made up of women who 
serve as volunteers and whose concerns include many programs connected to the 
OEO which make use of the volunteer such as: WICS (Women in Community 
Service) Mobile Meals on Wheels (which provide nourishment to needy elderly 
persons), and Day Care. We are also committed to Other programs which will 
improve the lot of the poor such as: welfare reform, housing for low and moderate 
income families, and a national health insurance program. 

NCJW has been committed to the principle of day care since the 1890’s and 
we see a great loss in the dismantling of OKO because of its many interconnec- 
tions and interdependencies with day care. “Windows on Day Care” by Mary 
Keyserling is an NCJW sponsored and researched study of day care needs in _ 
the U.S. To date, it is the most comprehensive and definitive study of its kind. 
It was performed under a contract from the Office of Economic Opportunity. 
The study shows great unmet needs in the area of day care; these needs must 
not be allowed to go unfulfilled. : 
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NCJW believes that the government should help to promote training programs 
and employment opportunities for youth and we are thus concerned, as an 
organization, and as individuals, about the elimination of the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps (NYC) and what this can mean to the city of Detroit. Last summer 
alone, over 18,00U youngsters from the central city were employed through the 
MCHRD or Board of Education Summer Neighborhood Youth Corps program. 
The elimination of this program means that these youngsters will be idled in the 
upcoming summer. 

Because of the NCJW priority of providing adequate health care to all Ameri- 
cans, we are concerned about the possible closing of the MCHRD clinics. This 
action would leave a large number of people in the core city without medical 
care. Because many private physicians are reluctant to open offices in the cen- 
tral city, many residents of these areas, even those covered under Medicare and 
Medicaid, have-difficulty in obtaining medical care within easy access of their 
homes, MCHRD clinics have filled this gap, serving approximately 100,000 peo- 
co last year. Chosing the clinics would leave these 100,000 people without medi- 
cal care. 

National Council of Jewish Women feels it is imperative that OEO be saved! 
OEO IS THE ONLY ADVOCATE FOR A GROUP OF AMERICANS CHARAC- 
TERIZED BY THEIR POWERLESSNESS. We are aware that there are ex- 
cesses in the program; but overall we believe that the CENTRALIZATION OF 
SERVICES TO THE POOR IS A SOUND IDEA! To fragmentize these serv- 
ices by spreading them out to other agencies is to render them unworkable and 
ineffective. Volunteer programs, such as that of NCJW, need a funding agent as 
well as volunteers, one cannot work without the other. 

Self respect and dignity are difficult to measure, but one thing has been made 
clear since the riots of the 60’s: the poor have been given some hope that pov- 
erty could be overcome and that someone cared about their plight. 

National Council of Jewish Women believes that to destroy the Office of Eco- 





nomic Opportunity is to destroy that hope! 
Thank you. - 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ROLAND (Fay) O'HARE, PRESIDENT, 
Detroit LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 


Mr. Chairman, the League of Women Voters is a national, non-partisan organi- 
zation dedicated to promoting informed and active participation of citizens in 
government. 

Under our nationwide position on human resources, League members have 
stated repeatedly that the federal government bears a major responsibility not 
only to provide funds which are not available at the state or local level, but also 
to set firm guidelines about how these funds are to be spent. The League is not 
opposed to reducing federal expenditures or to sharing federal tax dollars per se. 
But the League does care about what programs will suffer when expenditures are 
reduced and what programs will benefit or suffer when tax dollars are allocated. 

Representing the Detroit League of Women Voters, and speaking with the 
agreement of the Michigan League of Women Voters which includes members 
in cities, suburbs, towns, university communities and rural areas across Michi- 
gan, I appear here to support the continuation of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity. We urge the Congress of the United States to exercise its power to con- 
tinue the existence of this structure of services to the poor. It is probably unnec- _ 
essary to remind you thatthe OEO was built by the action of the Congress in 
legislation which is still in effect. In Detroit we have enjoyed a large number of 
OEO services through the Mayor’s Committee for Human Resources Development. 
I shall not repeat the facts so well presented to you today by Mayor Gribbs of 
this city. Our facts would be the same and our apprehension for the future of 
Detroit without MCHRD equals the apprehension he expressed to you. 

We are concerned for the ultimate cost to this community and this country 
of the abrupt termination of the many programs under OEO and we are con- 
vinced that the cost in dollars will ultimately be far greater for our citizens than 
the apparent temporary saving that will come with cancellation. The cost will 
also be heavy in terms of human health, learning, aspirations, and confidence in 
government. 

When children are without medical care, young people are idle for lack of 
summer jobs, potential adult workers are without job training, working mothers 
are without day care they can afford, the poor are without access to legal coun- 
sel, and the elderly are without recreation centers and hot meals, we will all pay 
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and pay dearly. Added to our loss is the growing expertise and confidence of our 
citizens who have participated in the community planning aspect of these 
programs. 

Especially distressing is the assertion by the executive branch of our gov- 
ernment that revenue sharing will solve the problems of our cities. Revenue shar- 
ing is not here now and we don’t know when it will be here, but we know already 
. that the sums involved will not begin to be adequate for the job now handed back 
to our states and cities. ; 

No provisions is being made for an orderly transition period. Even as we gear 
ourselves now to fight for continuation of OEO services, the OEO structure is 
being dismantled without planning and without warning. It is appalling that our 
government demolishes public programs before the people can be heard. In a 
very few weeks the process will be complete and OKO will then be put back 
together as easily as a broken egg. 

We know that there have been problems with some of the programs and that - 
improvements are needed, but our experience in Detroit is that many, if not most, 
of the problems have been caused by the federal government’s inability to get the 
money to the local agencies soon enough to do the necessary planning. We submit 
that it is time to do things better and more efficiently, not to claim either that the 
job is finished or that it can’t be done. 

This nation has found the resources for vast quantities of space hardware and 
even vaster quantities of destructive armaments, It will be a disaster if this na- 
tion cannot now find the resources to serve our people and save our cities. 

The crisis of this city is not over. We are afraid that it has only just begun. 


PROPOSED ELIMINATION OF OEO AND RELATED 
LEGISLATION : 


TUESDAY, MARCH 20, 1973 


HovseE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON EQUAL OPporRTUNITIES OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON EpUCATION AND Labor, 
Detroit, Mich. 


The subcommittee met at 9:15 a.m., pursuant to recess, in the audi- 
torium of the City-County Building, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Representative Hawkins and Ciay. 

Also present: Representative Conyers. 7 

Staff members present: William Beckham, counsel; and Martin L. 
LaVor, minority legislative associate. 4 

Mr. Hawkins. The Subcommittee on Equal Opportunities of the 
Committee on Education and Labor of the House of Representatives is 
now in order. | 

The hearing today is the continuation of yesterday’s hearing. In 
view of the difficulties which we experienced yesterday on hearing 
from all of the witnesses, we hoje that today it will be possible so that 
as many witnesses can be heard from and also unscheduled witnesses 
who wish to testify. 

Sometimes it is very difficult to refuse the opportunity to someone 
to be heard even though prior arrangement has not been made. So we 
are going to suggest that the witnesses or group of witnesses where 
they do testify as a group confine themselves within 20 or 30 minutes. 
Where testimony is to be presented through statements, the Chair 
would like to advise that these statements in their entirety will go 
into the record as if they actually had been read and therefore the 
witness many times can summarize and actually present much more 
relevant testimony to the committee. We hope that we can go through 
with that schédule. 

It is not the intent of the committee to recess for lunch today but 
to continue through so that the members of the committee and staff 
will be able to make their connection back to Washington since the 
House is still in session and we are supposed to be involved in some 
of the business of the session. In order to accommodate that we hope 
that we can hear from all of the witnesses and proceed with the hear- 
ing iad most effective manner. ‘Your cooperation is certainly re- 

vested. : . 
i The first witnesses this morning are Father Malcolm Carron, Chair- 
man of New Detroit, Inc., and Mr. Larry Doss, president of New 
Detroit, Inc. ) 
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Father Carron and Mr. Doss, please come forward. We have pro- 
vided a witness table for the witnesses. 

I suppose, Father Carron, it will be your privilege to be the first. We 
certainly want to welcome both you and Mr. Doss to this committee. 
We know something of the organization and it is with great anticipa- 
tion that we await your testimony. *: 


STATEMENT OF REV. MALCOLM CARRON, S.J., PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF DETROIT AND CHAIRMAN OF NEW DETROIT, 
INC. 


Reverend Carron. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Speaking for the board of New Detroit, Incorporated, I appreciate 
this opportunity to outline some of. Detroit’s most critical concerns 
for the Equal Opportunity Subcommittee of the United States House 
of Representatives’ Education and Labor Committee. New Detroit, as 
you may know, was the Nation’s first urban coalition, founded im- 
rs y following the civil rebellion in Detroit during the summer 
Oo ‘ 

That disturbance was similar to scores of others which took place in 
cities across the Nation during the sixties. Subsequent studies and 
commonsense clearly revealed that one of the primary causes of those 
disturbances was poverty, manifested in the hate, bitterness and frus- 
tration of people who had lost hope in this country. 

Nearly 6 years have passed since Detroit witnessed America’s most 
destructive civil uprising in this century. And must of Our time since 
then has been spent in pursuit of the very subject we have come here 
this morning to discuss, equal opportunity. Toward that end, New 
Detroit has brought together the concerns, skills and energies of rep- 
resentatives from all sectors of this community, from welfare recipi- 
ents, militant activitists and students, to the chairman of the major 
automobile companies: Lynn Townsend, Henry Ford II, and Richard 
Gerstenberg. 

New Detroit has now invested over $18 million in efforts to improve 
this city. Through New Detroit’s board of directors, 19 committees, 
operating staff, and affiliate orzanizations, over 1,500 persons are 
directly involved in this urban coalition. In addition, since 1967 New 
Detroit has funded hundreds of community initiated programs and 
activities designed to improve the quality of life in this city. 

In some respects we have made much progress. In specific areas we 
can cite some rather notable achievements. But when we look at the 
documented causes of the outburst here in 1967—general poverty, over- 
crowded living conditions, poor housing, charges of police brutality 
and anger with gouging businessmen—we must admit that whatever 
gains we have made must surely seem mediocre to many who are still 
experiencing those problems. 

ut, as an organization, New Detroit has progressed through a num- 
ber of operational phases, from the exploration of basic issues to the 
initiation, support, and funding of individual programs and activities, 
to the level at which we are now operating. New Detroit today has a 
well coordinated and ps pala ull-time professional staff, guided 
by a 60-member board of trustees, many of whom are charter members 
of New Detroit. 
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These men and women have endured years of frustration, internal 
conflict and debate, and constant challenge, to emerge with not only 
a greater understanding of each other, but a clearer perception of 
the real dimensions of the urban “dilemma.” 

But most importantly, today, in place of stopgap, piecemeal efforts, 
our basic mode of operation is emerging as a systematic, well coordi- 
nated and programmatic approach to social problem solving. 

For 1973 New Detroit has identified five program priorities. They 
are: Education Fiscal Reform. Where we are pushing for sweeping 
reforms in school financing policy that will provide an equal oppor- 
tunity for all students to receive a quality education. 

Drug Abuse. Where we have already begun to develop more com- 
prehensive and coordinated methods for combating this growing and 
critical problem. 

Unemployment. Where we are participating in an unprecedented 
attempt to resolve and correct the causes for the city’s unusually high 
unemployment rates. 

Housing. Where we are seeking new approaches in the private and 
public sectors to meet the housing needs of low and moderate income 
families. 

And finally, Police-Community Relations. Where we perceive a 
critical need to assist in the reconciliation of the unquestionable need 
for effective law enforcement with the constitutional guarantee of 
so protection under the law for all citizens. 

New Detroit representatives have previously appeared before various 
House and Senate hearing bodies to testify of the great need for Fed- 
eral support in the resolution of major social and economical problems. 
New Detroit’s Board has taken formal positions in support of the re- 
tention and strengthening of the Office of Economic Opportunity ; 
adoption of an adequate income maintenance program; implementa- 
tion of Federal revenue sharing; and construction of adequate hous- 
ing for low and moderate income families. 

We have worked, and will continue to work, persistently and con- 
sistently to make the metropolitan Detroit area a better place to live 
and work, and we feel we have made some important progress in 
areas of social concern over the past 514 years. In fact, because of 
increased levels of political and organizational awareness, through 
increased citizen participation, Detroit is at a critical turning point. 

But, if our efforts at the local level are to succeed, we will need 
continued and increased support and cooperation, not only from the 
community, but also from government bodies at all levels. 

New Detroit is greatly concerned about the proposed Federal budget 
for the next fiscal year, and the possible effects it might have on local 
efforts to resolve basic social problems. 

- We don’t have time to explain New Detroit’s entire program this 
morning but I have with me New Detroit’s president, executive vice 
president, and vice president, Lawrence Doss, Robert Spencer, and 
Walter Douglas, who will outline for you some of our major program 
efforts and some of our concerns about the impact the proposed Fed- 
eral budget might have on these areas. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hawxins. Thank you, Father. 

[Prepared statement of Rev. Malcolm Carron, S.J., Chairman, 
New Detroit, Inc., follows:] 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF REV. MALCOLM CaARRON, S.J., CHAIRMAN, NEW DETROIT, 
Ino. 


I. CURRENT SITUATION IN DETROIT 
Employment 

Population in the 3-County Area (Standard Metropolitan Statistical Aren) 
grew by one million from 1950 to 1970. The labor force grew by 500,000 and the 
educational level increased from an average of approximately 8 years to 12 years, 
i.e., High School Graduation. 

Currently, there are 1,723,000 persons in the Detroit SMSA labor force with 
107,000 unemployed (rate 6.2%). Unemployment has fluctuated widely during the 
last decade, and except for a few years when it remained constant (at about 
3-4%), it has been extremely high. It was 11.0% in 1961, 8.2% in 1971 and 10.8% 
in February, 1972. Unemployment has generally remained higher than the Na- 
tional Average—being as high as 150% of the National Average in 1971. 

Unemployment is unevenly divided among workers and is concentrated pri- 
marily in the city of Detroit and in the inner city. A U.S. Department of 
Census survey conduced in 1971 found the Unemployment rate in Detroit to 
be 1.7 times as great as the rate for the SMSA, and the rate for the inner city 
to be 3.5 times as great. The survey also found that the chronically unemployed 
are: ‘ 

Non-White, whose average annual rate of unemployment was 13.9% in 
1971 (and while they represent only 79% of the labor force, they represent 
838% of the unemployed). 

Women, whose average annual rate of unemployment was 13.3% in 
1971 (while they represent only 39% of the labor force, they represent 47% 
of the unemployed). 

Youth, whose average annual rate of unemployment was 26.8% in 1971 
(and while they represent only 9% of the labor force, they represent 23% 
of the unemployed). 

Detroit continues to experience high Unemployment while also experiencing a 
high rate of economic activity. In spite of good times for business, enough jobs are 
not available for full employment and nearly 100,000 jobs are still needed to lower 
employment to the acceptable rate of 3-4%. In addition, a close inspection of the 
job placement mechanisms uncovered the fact that there were just too few jobs 
of any kind. An analysis of newspaper ads and job placement data banks and a 
ote of 450 area employers resulted in the identification of less than 10,000 

obs. 


Housing Population . 


1. 1,511,482 Persons 
— 2. 458,025 Families @ average 3.3 persons/family ) 
3. 151,148 Low income families (88%-under $6,000/year) 


Existing Housing Stock 


4, 529,043 

5. 49,700 sub-standard occupied units beyond repair (50% of total substand- 
ard 99,799) oe 

6. 15,645 Vacant beyond repair (50% of total vacant-31,280) 

4. 26,452 Normal Healthy Vacancy Rate @ 5% of total 
” 8. 487,196 Units of substandard housing available 

9. 20,829 Units short (by population) (Subtotaling lines 8 and 2) 

10. 91,318 Standard units within the economic means of low income families 
(18.6% of families in City by income cannot afford more than $60.00 per month) 

11. 59,830 Units short for low income families 

Norre.—Above figures based on 1970 Census data 


Education mes 

There are 285,000 pupils in the public schools of Detroit, the largest District 
in the State; the 4th largest in the nation. 

65% of those students are black, putting Detroit in the 99th percentile of minor- 
ity black students statewide-Forty-three percent of the faculty is black. 

_ On the Michigan achievement test, 7th graders in Detroit ranked in the second 
from the lowest in the state in terms of social and economic disadvantaged. In 
1970-71 Detroit spent $756 on current operating expenses per pupil. In 1969-70 
Detroit was 21st out of the 35 school district in Wayne county in expenditures 
per pupil and 8th out of the 10 largest school districts in the nation. 
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Pupil/Teacher ratio in 1970-71 was 27, placing Detroit in the 90th (Poor) per- 
centile statewide. (Teachers salaries were in 97th percentile (High). 

On the Michigan Achievement Test, both 4th and 7th graders ranked in the 1st 
or lowest achieving percentile. Detroit youngsters on the average achieve con- 
siderably below national means on national tests such as the Iowa tests of basic 
skills and the sequential tests of educational progress. 

In 1970, 27.4% of the eligible senior high school age group were NOT enrolled 
in either public or private high schools. The Detroit dropout rate ranks in the 
99th percentile statewide. 

Drugs 

According to the F.B.I., arrests for narcotics-related crime in Detroit jumped 
206% in the period covering 1970-71. Our local bureau of narcotics and danger- 
ous drugs (BNDD) office estimates as many as 40,000 ‘“‘Active Addicts” in Detroit. 
*(NOTE: Reliable Epidemiological data is not yet available but is to be a major 
aspect of the “STATE PLAN” now in process). 

Treatment and rehabilitation programs service 6700 clients currently in the city 
proper. Over 95% of those are being treated by public or private outpatient clinics 
which utilize some form of Chemo-Therapy (usually Methadone) accompanied 
by counseling and psychotherapy. In addition, there are “uncountables” in treat- 
ment. But they are in non-traditional type programs that «lo not maintain census 
statistics. Such programs are church or political oriented, E.G. Muslims, 
Panthers, Harikrishna, Transcendental Meditation, ETC. Community ignorance 
and political exploitation of drugs as a social/political issue make comprehensive 
programming extremely difficult. 

There are at least 85 agencies in Detroit which claim to provide drug treatment 
and rehabilitation and/or education, information and prevention services. How- 
ever, very few of these agencies provide a full range of services. There is much 
competition for the limited public and private funds and attempts at rational 
coordination are often thwarted by this fact. Again, the “State Plan” may obviate 
this current problem. Reduction of street crime is highly desirable but in the drug 
abuse area, current emphasis appears to get at the “little fellow” only, who in 
fact contributes to the crime statistics but is as much a victim as those he per- 
petrates crime against. Indeed, one has to understand that in a total context, the 
community is part and parcel of the drug abuse industry. That is an indictment 
that is o course difficult to bring to understanding but let this description attempt 
to clarify : 

The addict steals from those who have—where the risk is least—and 
“fences” right back to the same people! The people who have least “want” 
at costs they can afford. The process is cyclical, and it is understandable why 
we have an addiction problem and all of its attendant erosion of the whole 
social system, E.G., police corruption. 

In the area of education and prevention, the national reports coroborate our 
own to indicate that drug education as a prevention measure JIS WRONG as prac- 
ticed. The evidence is in: We're turning on more kids with our drug information 
programs that we’re turning off. Detroit like the rest of the nation is liable in this 
area of endeavor. We may be a little ahead of the nation, however, in that we’ve 
seen the error of our ways and are no longer engaging in wholesale endorsement 
of every drug education and prevention program that comes down the pike and 
are carefully evaluating those we do give lip-service to. 

Public Safety 

Crime and the fear of crime has become the number one concern of the com- 
munity. Homicides are increasing at an alarming rate. Both have contributed to 
the polarization of the community and the exodus of many citizens. Drug addic- 
tion has reached epidemic proportions and the sentencing and rehabilitation of 
offenders have become major concerns. Th relationship between the minority com- 
munities and the police is just as hostile or worse than it was in 1967, 

Many citizens are afraid to walk the streets at night and some feel unsafe in 
their homes. Based on the Index of Crime of the Uniform—Crime Report of 1971, 
the Detroit Standard Metropolitan Statistical aren was fourth among major 
metropolitan areas in crime. Only San Francisco, Los Angeles and New York City 
have a larger Index of Crime. A Market Opinion Research survey in 1971 clearly 
shows that a large majority of Detroit’s black adults want more police protection 
in their neighborhoods, No less than 80% of blacks interviewed in the scientific 
sample covering the entire black community in Detroit think that more police 
protection is needed. This desire for improved public safety is consistent with the 
thinking of whites as shown in other polls. - 
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Detroit homicides have jumped from 577 in 1971 to 601 in 1972. According to 
news articles, confidential federal reports show that drug addiction in Detroit 
is skyrocketing and narcotics-related arrests are increasing at a rate unparalleled 
anywhere in the nation. Federal authorities note that addiction to illegal drugs 
in Detroit has nearly doubled in the recent decade and arrests for narcotics- 
related crime has jumped 206% in the period covering 1970-71. 

Despite increased “heat” generated by law enforcement agencies, the nation- 
wide distribution pattern indicates that the drug market in Detroit and the 
region is expanding rapidly. Federal Bureau of Narcotics and Dangerous Drugs 
estimate that there are as many as 40,000 active addicts in Detroit. Only two 
other cities in the nation; New York and Chicago, have higher per-capita addic- 
tion rates than Detroit.- 

About 85 percent of all crimes committed are committed by individuals who 
have been involved in one or more crimes. The recidivism rate relates directly 
to fair and speedy trials, appropriate sentencing and rehabilitation of offenders. 

Whites in large numbers have come to fear and distrust minorities because 
of the reported high crime and the myth about crime. Many whites believe that 
most violent crimes are committed by people of one race against people of 
another race. When in fact, the Eisenhower Commission revealed that in 80 to 
90 percent of all violent crimes, the criminal and the victim are of the same race. 

Sixty-three (63) percent of the black community think the police department 
is not enforcing the law fairly with all groups. A Market Opinion Research 
Survey showed that 45 percent of the black community strongly agree and 35 
percent somewhat agree that their neighborhoods need more police protection. 
The lack of police protection and the dual standard of law enforcement that 
is applied to minority communities have severely damaged police community 
relations. Recently, widespread and numerous complaints have resulted from 
alleged police brutaility, illegal entrance into private homes and harassment 
of innocent citizens by uniformed and plainclothes officers. Many citizens believe 
that police investigation of citizen complaints against policemen provides a 
degree of immunity from impartial and objective investigations. A Wayne County 
Circuit Judge has ruled that Police have improperly entered 56 Detroit homes 
without search warrants in a recent search for alleged offenders. Twenty-seven 
(27) citizen complaints have also been filed on policemen. 


Welfare—Income Maintenance 


In October, 1972 there were 144,640 public assistance cases in Wayne County. 
This constitutes 48% of the total caseload in Michigan, and provides income 
to 337,862 persons, about 12144% of the County population. Over two-thirds of 
the welfare recipients of Wayne County reside in Detroit, and they constitute 
approximately 16% of the city’s population. 

Approximately $300 million in cash grants alone (excluding medical assistance 
costs) were disbursed to Wayne County public assistance recipients in 1972. 

Supplementing this income, 67,473 households, which included 217,042 persons 
were using food stamps, These include 21,970 persons who are not receiving 
public assistance. Approximately $60 million in food stamps were issued in 
Wayne County during 1972. 

There has been nearly a three-fold increase in the families on public assitance 
in Wayne County over the past five years, from approximately 50,000 to over 
145,000. Of these, about 33,000 families are on general assistance. These situa- 
tions almost always represent cases where an adult would be working if there 
were jobs available. 

1969 census data showed 135,313 families in Wayne County benefitting from 


‘Social Security payments, w hich totalled $242 million dollars annual income. 


Social Services 


Social services rendered by the Michigan Department of Social Services have 
risen from 29,040 a month in October, 1971 to 45,426 a month in October, 1972. 
This represents approximately a fifty percent increase in one year to an annual 
total of some one half million service requests. Wayne County absorbed more 
than a third of this service delivery. Day care accounted for 10 percent of the 
service requests, while the remaining ninety percent were for adult and family 
service. ' 


Community Involvement 


In 1973, Detroit has reached its zenith in citizen participation. Regional 
school board elections have given community people a role in determining cur- 
riculum and personnel for each of Detroit’s eight (8) school board regions. 
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In addition, for the first time in its history, the Detroit school board will 
have a black majority, four at-large members and three members from the 
regional boards. 

In regard to conventional urban renewal and neighborhood development pro- 
grams (NDP), there are twenty (20) citizen district councils (One in each of 
the 20 urban renewal/NDP areas), comprised of elected residents who play a 
substantial role in making decisions and forming policies that affect the destiny 
of their community and their lives. 

The model neighborhood agency has a 108 member citizens governing board 
(CGB) representing the four (4) MNA areas. They hire their own technical 
staff and are co-partners with the city of Detroit in implementing the MNA 
program in their areas. ; 

All four (4) MCHRD target areas have a 40-member area advisory committee 
(AAC). Representatives from these areas serve on the mayors policy advisory 
committee (PAC) which includes representatives from public and private agen- 
cies, business, labor, government and civic groups. In addition, citizens are 


~—>_represented on each PAC sub-committee. 


The MNA health program has a nine-man (9) committee that represents the 
consumer, This citizen involvement has resulted in an excellent health care 
facility that serves 15,000 patients per year. 

We also have grass root citizens on the board of trustees for our planned 
New Detrott-general hospital who express the views of the people who will be 
consumers of services. 

Six (6) communities in the city of Detroit have been designated by the Com- 
munity Development Commission as Neighborhood Improvement Program Areas. 
Grass Roots Community Groups in three (3) of these areas are funded by New 
Detroit, Inc. Each area has a community council that has voice and vote of 
the additional services that Neighborhood Improvement Program will provide. 
These activities are exemplary of the magnitude of citizen participation that 
presently exists in Detroit. 


4-23 TI, CURRENT EFFORTS Pe 
Employment 2 
To remove barriers to full employment and economic growth in Detroit, a joint 

-effort between New Detroit, Inc., the Detroit Renaissance and the Detroit Cham- 

ber of Commerce has produced an “Action Program Against Unemployment.” 

This program is coordinated by a steering committee composed of the Governor 

of-the State of Michigan, the Mayor of the City of Detroit, the Chairmen of the 

Chamber of Commerce, the Detroit Renaissance and New Detroit, and the 

President of the United Auto Workers and the Michigan AFL/CIO. This 

steering committee directs the efforts of six (6) task forces working in the 

following areas to: 
Improve the legal climate towards business 
Develop fair and uniform compensation laws 
Create equitable wage rate patterns 
Increase the productivity of manufacturing concerns and~decrease ab- 
senteeism 
Retain existing businesses and attract new ones, while generating new 
jobs 
Develop industrial parks for increased economic activity in Detroit 
and the area 
In addition, Detroit is experiencing perhaps its highest level of physical con- 
struetion in the last two decades. Hopefully, increased activity in home con- 
struction and the downtown area will result in a positive impact on the area 
labor force. 
Housing—Private Involvement 
~ 20 Developers 
8 Mortgage Bankers ake 
19 Architects and Planners 
10 Attorneys 
9 Housing Consultants 
New Detroit: Acting as a catalystic organization, structured to assist com- 

‘munities in developing Housing strategies. 

Barrier subcommittee to help remove obstruction to Housing Development. 


94-077-—74—pt. 1——-37 
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Community Organization: a 7 


20 Citizen District Councils 

Over 100 Active Community Organizations 

Over 50 Active non-profit Housing corporations which include Church and 
Civic organizations. 


Public Involvement 

Detroit Housing Commission.—Since 1969 the Detroit Housing Commission has 
developed approximately 1,000 units of public housing and have under annual 
contributions contract, in the process of development another 1,000. 

Also under its direction the 221 non-profit Housing corporation has been 
formed that has received from the City of Detroit a $100,000 seed money loan 
for the purpose of rehabilitating and developing housing for low income families. 

Detroit Community Development Commission—Has over 200 acres of land 
that is now or will be available for housing development within the next two 
years—through its Urban Renewal Efforts. 

The Urban Renewal Effort (formerly handled by the Detroit Housing Com- 
mission) was responsible for the development of over 1,500 units of low and 
moderate income housing since 1970. 

Michigan State Housing Development Authority—Has a bonding capacity of 
$800,000,000. Which can be used as. mortgage money of which a large percentage 
has been committed to the City of Detroit. They also provide interim financing. 

Mayor’s Committee for Human Resources Development.—Provide housing 
planning services and through one of its spin-off organization provide housing_ 
consulting, home repair programs and its non-profit housing corporation re- 
habilitates and sells low income housing. 

Model Neighborhood Agency.—This agency through the Model Neighborhood 
Development corporation provides : 

1, Seed money 

2. Land write down funds 

3. Pre-construction loans and grants for land survey, soil boring mortgage 
application fees and land purchase deposits. 


Education 
Decentralization is working in Detroit. It is not accomplishing as much as 


quickly as some in the community had hoped. But neither has it blown up in- 
our faces nor caused the polarized conflict that has been the result in other 
places. Gradually, power is being shifted to the regions, and community groups 
are learning better how to deal with regional boards. Some proposals on the 
horizen for local antonomy hold promise for an acceleration in this direction. 

The establishment in January of a 55 member Education Task Force, named 
by the Board of Education financed through the efforts of New Detroit, directed 
by one of the nations most respected educators—Dr. Laverne Cunningham Dean 
of Ohio State University and staffed in part by the Prestigous Citizens Research 
Council of Michigan promises solutions to Detroit’s educational ‘problems. The 
task force, within six (6) weeks of being convened, proposed the answers to the 
short range fiscal problems that threatened to close the schools three (3) months 
early. Those answers were enacied into law by the State Legislature and the 
immediate crisis was averted. The task force now turns its attention to long 
range solutions to financing education and to raising the achievement level of 
students. 

The recent decision by Michigan’s Supreme Court regarding property tax as the - 
basis of financing schools, coupled with renewed efforts by the State Legislature 
to find a formula that would combine adequacy with equity indicate Michigan 
and Detroit may soon find their way out of increasingly prevalent school district 
deficits. 

Drugs 

Our efforts to improve the current drug abuse scene in Detroit are, significant. 
Public Law 92-255 of the State of Michigan, requires a State Plan (Alluded to 
previously). Local officials in the drug abuse scene and lay persons have partici- 
pated in the formulation of that plan. New Detroit with its “Action Program” 
has and is catalyzing the local scene. The Title IV Funds mentioned earlier, are 
a direct result of NDI activities; the delivers of service are now formalized into 
a working body that is attempting to bring the issue of effective coordination to 
fruition; public dialogue is now underway to bring the community(s) into the 
picture so that we get a balanced view of the needs; the employment situation for 
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former users (untrained and unskilled in the main) is now being looked at from 
perspectives other than the traditional begging and pleading, with a fresher ap-' 
proach of demonstrating the fact of rehabilitation; law enforcement activities 


.. are being scrutinzed more carefully and evaluation of their activities permits us 


to plan more rationally. 

Grants already applied for give us hope for the next three (3) years, but the 
key to our situation in Detroit is our State and its “Plan” for substance abuse 
control. The entrepreneurs that have entered the field for either the fast buck 
or out of “Grave” concern are going to find that this is not going to be so fertile 
an area for exploitation or ill-formed ego-fulfillment. Planning will take prece- 
dence, 

This will be enhanced even more when more reliable epidemiological data is 
available. NDI has contributed a substantial amonnt of money and time to this 
research effort. The issue for the next few years will be Control Of The Problem; 
not containment. With the special action office for drug abuse prevention 
(SAODAP) and the State(s) having literally Carte Blanch powers over treat- 
ment/rehabilitation monies the issues of competition and multiple funding sources. 
should be rendered impotent. If not, the present chaos will continue. 


Public Safety 

In Michigan, efforts to improve crime, and control and assure justice have 
increased through LEAA from approximately $1 million in 1969 to $23 million 
in 1973. Detroit has received its fair share to address the crime situation. LEAA 
funds are being used to increase the police capability of detecting and appre- 
hending offenders. Funds are also being used for the reorganization of the police 
department, administrative improvements of Detroit’s Criminal Court, and, cor- 
rectional reforms; adult and juvenile. The reorganization has helped the de- 
partment make the best possible use of available manpower while providing 
more efficient administration, more economical deployment of manpower, and 
tighter supervision. In-service, training is also programed for all officers. Detroft 
Mayor and Police Commissioner reported a 14.7 percent reduction in crime dur- 
ing 1972 and year-end statistics showed that during 1972, all major categories 
except assault (8.6%) and homicides (4.2%) showed a decrease from 1971. 
Community involvement-in-the-planning and implementing of crime prevention 
programs has been suggested to the Co-Chairman of the Detroit-Wayne County 
Criminal Justice Coordinating Council. 

Seven additional judges have been added to Detroit’s Recorder’s Court, more 
prosecutors have been made available, and the time from apprehension to trial 
has been reduced to an average of approximately 90 days in an attempt to 
guarantee a fair and speedy trial and address part of the recidivism problem. 

A citizen’s grand jury is hearing testimony on top drug dealers and corrupt 
police officers and their involvement in the drug traffic. A major coalition of black 
community organizations, Congressmen, legislators and lawyers have condemned 
recent police actions and asked for a U.S, Congressional and U.S. Justice De- 
partment investigation of the Detroit Police Department. The organizations and 
leaders have also asked for equal protection and enforcement of the law in all 
communities, objective and impartial review of citizens complaints against 
policemen, and Professional Standards Department to investigate and review 


citizens complaints and the abolition of a controversial specialized police unit. 


Investigation of 27 citizens complaints has commenced. Ten (10) have been com-. 
pleted and reported to Detroit’s Common Council. The professional Standards De- 
partment is included in a proposed new Detroit City Charter. Detroit Common 
Council has also appointed a nine (9) member commission to review police-com- 
munity relations and recommend hew citizens can become more involved in the 


‘Detroit Police Department. 


Emphasis is also being placed on the recruitment of minority policemen. The 
number of minority policemen have increased from 5% in 1967 to 14%. 


Welfare 

Several positive developments began to manifest themselves recently which 
gave hope that efforts to address income maintenance and social problems were 
reaching fruition. 

A Michigan Welfare Study Commission convened by the Governor published its 
results early in 1971 and recommended implementation of 108 changes that could 
improve Michigan’s welfare system. 13 of these 108 changes have been made, 
and several related events such as federalization of the adult welfare categories 
effective January 1974, a 20% increase in Social Security grants, and a-projected 
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surplus in the state budget, greatly increases the_capacity of the state govern- 
ment to assume full responsibility for the administration and financing of the 
direct relief General Assistance Program now shared with the counties, Michi- 
gan’s favorable revenue situation also permitted the governor to project a $1.00 
~per person per month increase in public assistance grants for fiscal year 1974. 
Additional money for heating and utility allowances will also be channelled 
to many recipients under the governor’s proposed formula of more equitably 
budgeting heating allowances based on the household record of past usage rather 
than family size. 

Title V programs for families and children, and programs for the aged, 
blind or disabled under other titles of the Social Security Act, have expanded 
considerably in our area. Within Wayne County during the past two years, 
new and much needed services were developed. including a 24 Hour Emer- 
gency Service, and a 24 Hour Children’s Protective Service available to the total 
community. 

A federally chartered Child Care Coordinating Council hag recently been 
established in Wayne County, with support from both the city and county. This 
Council is expected to improve the level and quality of child care. 


Community Involvement 


Recent city government reorganization has created a new department (The 
‘Community Development Commission) that will enhance citizen participation 
with regard to community services. Presently, NDI is funding 12 self-determined, 
Grass Roots, community based groups. Total funding is $308,381.31. 

United Community Services and the Neighborhood Service organization have 
geared their program thrust to assist community groups in developing self di- 
rected potential for resolving local problems. These groups act as catalysts of 


change in major social service institutions, as well as in their own communities. 


Their activities are directed at institutional responsiveness and community in- 
volvement. Their current activities include the areas of Health, Education, Crim- 
{nal Justice, Child Care, City Services, Welfare, Zoning, Recreation, Drug and — 
Alcohol Abuse, and Police- Community Relations. 


Ill. SPECIFIC CURRENT FEDERAL PROGRAMS THAT SUPPORT IMPROVEMEN TS 


Employment 

Our analysis show as many as 23,921 Detroiter’s are directly or indirectly em- 
ployed by the Public Employment Program, Community Action Program, Model 
Cities and Neighborhood Youth program. Urban Renewal Programs are con- 
tributing to the employment of several thousands of additional Detroiters, in- 
cluding administrative personnel. Manpower Training Programs help thousands 
in upgrading skills. — 


Housing 

HUD 235-236-221 Programs.—These programs have provided the funding for 
the development of approximately 14,000 units over the last 3 years. Although 
only approximately 8,000 units were developed as of December 31, 1972 the re- 
mainder should be under construction during 1973. 

Public Housing.—The Public Housing Development program is funded by Fed- 
eral dollars under the 19389 Housing Act as amended. 

The Public Housing Modernization program has accounted for oyer $9,000,000 
of badly needed repairs to Detroit’s rapidly deteriorating public housing stocks 
over the last two years. 

The $4,200,000 annual operating subsidy have assisted income/cost imbalance 
caused by the “Book amendments” that allow low income families to pay rent 
they can afford. 


Urban Renewal-NDP (Title 1 Funds _ 

This program last year provided approximately $52,000,000 for the redevelop- 
ment of blighted neighborhoods and the conservation of others. 
OEO 

Through the Mayor’s committee on Human Resources Development provided 
last year $250,000 toward our housing effort. 
Model Neighborhood Program 


Provided through the Model Neighborhood Development Corporation $1,100,000 
last year towards our housing program. 
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Education | 


$17.6 million come to Detroit schools principally thru the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act and Manpower Development Training. 
The ESHA money has had a noticeable effect upon the achievement of young- 
sters in those schools where multiple services have been concentrated. 
Federal fund sources have had other positive effects upon Detroit's schools: 
Some of the 500 jobs provided under the PEP program have been used to 
hire guards for the high schools, thereby increasing the feeling of security 
for both students and staff and contributing to a climate conducive to 
learning. 
Under the Education Professions Development Act, 250 aides have been 
trained to assist in the school building and classrooms. 
Under the Economic Opportunity Act in 1971-72, nearly 1,600 Detroit 
youngsters participated in the Headstart Programs, theréby enabling them 
to take better advantage of the regular school program. 


Drug Abuse , 

The current federal funding sources for .drug treatment and prevention serv- 
ices are: NIMH, LEAA, OEO, Bureau of Prisons, Office of Education and HUD. 
Other sources of funds are Client Paid Fee-For-Service, State, County and City 
funds. A total dollar amount of $7,252,154 is invested in drug services in De- 
troit via federally sponsored programs. Of that amount, $648,779 dollars are state 
and local match shares. A new federal source, HEW, has just recently emerged 
with Social Security Title IV funds. However, these funds are too recent and in 
a state of flux to know the exact dollar amounts that will be coming into 
Detroit: 


Publie Safety 

‘LEAA is providing $23 million to Michigan in 1973, to improve the criminal 
justice system and reduce crime. Funds will be used for prevention and com- 
munity relations, organized crime, police services, administration of criminal 
justice, corrections and rehabilitation, and juvenile problems. An inerease in 


“LEAA funds nationally will result in an increase in funds for Michigan and 


Detroit. Such an increase should result in increased public safety. 

Emergency Employment Act funds are being used to employ clerk typists, 
trainee patrolmen and patrolmen for the Detroit Police Department. It is also 
used to employ Wayne County Sheriff patrolmen and juvenile group leaders for 
Wayne County. 

U.S. Justice Department, Community Relations Division has been helpful in 
addressing the police-community relations problems. 


Welfare 
Some key changes in the Social Security Act over the past decade have 
facilitated progress in income support and social services. These include: 
Significant increases in Social Security in recent years, including the 
most recent increase of 20%. 
The adoption of the Medicare and Medicaid programs. 
The forthcoming federalization of assistance to the aged, blind and dis- 
abled (to take effect January 1974). 
The broadening of Social Security coverage, to include a larger number 
of Americans. 
The encouragement to develop social services by providing 3 to ‘1 federal 
~ matching, and the subsequent directive to separate the rendering of social 
service from the determination of eligibility for assistance. 
(The regulations permitting donated private funds to be considered as 
state funds in claiming Federal reimbursement for social services) 


Community Involvement ~ ~. 
Citizen participation is an integral component of almost all Federal Programs 
operating in Detroit. 
_MCHRD (OEO)—Employs 827 people and provides the following services: 
Medical-Dental Clinics 
Community Services Centers 
Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC) 
Manpower Programs 
Home Services 
Educational Tutoring—(GED) 
Senior Citizen Activities 
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Transportation Services 
Community Organization 
Pri MNA employs 1,500 persons directly and provides services in the areas 
of: 
Housing (Construction and Rehabilitation) 
Recreation 
Education 
Minority Economic Development 
Health 
Community Services Centers 


Conventional Urban Renewal and NDP provides: a 
Scattered site rehabilitation 
Public improvements 
Rehabilitational Grants (Homes) 
Land clearance and rehabilitation 
Rehabilitation Loans (Homes) 


In the Health area: 

MCHRD serves 60,000 patients per year 

MNA serves 15,000 patients per year 

The Hill-Burton Act enables the construction of a new Detroit General 

Hospital. 

NIP provides for Services in: 

Stump removal and tree planting 

Demolition of abandoned houses and the grading and fencing of vacaut lots 

Environmental enforcement 

Rodent control 


IV. IMPACT OF PROPOSED FEDERAL PROGRAM CHANGES 


‘EBmployment 


As evidenced in the proposed budget, a number of programs are to he abolished 


‘py letting the legislation expire or by not asking for any future appropriations. 


In the case of the Public Employment Program, approximately 2,500 jobs will be 
eliminated, including two hundred and fifty (250) patrolemen and related per- 
sonnel in the Police Department. The Major’s Office of Manpower Planning will 
be operating at only 50% capacity. As many as 500 minority construction workers 
will lose their jobs and a number of minority contractors are subject to go out 
of business as a result of the proposed cutbacks in Urban Renewal Programs. 
Hundreds of jobs and many essential services will be eliminated with the dis- 
solution of the Emergency Employment Act, and 500-800 more will be unemployed 
as a result of cut-backs in our Model Neighborhood Agency funding. 

In total, unemployment in Detroit would be increased by 23,921 people—and 
this does not include persons enrolled in training programs in the private employ- 
ment sector; nor does it attempt to measure the loss of revenue to the local 


- economy, 


Housing 
The proposed federal cut back will effect our efforts in the following ways: 
Low Income Housing Production—Loss of production during 1974—ap- 
proximately 8,000 units, loss of employment approximately 1,651 man years. 
(based on NAHRO and National Home Builders Association calculations of 
8.6 man years of employment per $1 million dollars of construction) — 
$192,000,000. * 


Public Housing Production 


~ 


Loss of production 1974_.__--_.--..-..------------~----- 1,000 units 
Dollars of construction..___...........-.--.---~--------- $24,000,000 
Loss of employment approx__---.----------------------- 225 man years 


Public Housing Modernization 4 
Loss of funds based on current level of spending—$4,500,000. 
Loss of employment—40 Man years. 

Public Housing Operation Subsidies 


Loss of social services cut back on routine maintenance causing further 
deterioration of Public Housing. 
Loss of Funding—$4,200,000. 
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Urban Renewal NDP 

Loss of monies for NDP areas alone $12,000,000. 

Loss of conventional urban fund groups $4, 400, 000. 

Loss of employment 181 man years, (based on NAHRO calculations indi- 
cating that for every 1 million dollars of funding, 11.08 jobs are generated). 


Model Neighborhood 
Loss of fund used to stimulate housing production $1,100,000. 


Indirect and related services 
Loss of employment approximately 2,000 man years. 


The total impact 


Loss of construction dollars $236,900,000. 
Loss of employment 4,007 man years. 


Education 

It is difficult to determine the impact of changes in federal i Pandtug at this time 
since final recommendations and modifications have not been announced..As an 
example, however, in the area of student grants, if the guidelines suggested in 
the February 2nd issue of The Federal Registry were to be adopted, students at 
the University of Detroit would receive $65,000 less inaid in 1973-74 than they 
did in ’72~'73. 

In a speech in March of 1978, Representative Edith Green pointed out that 
assuming 60% of the President’s request for Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grants were funded, a student from a family of four (4) with an income of 
$10,000 and reasonable resources (Home ownership, for instance) would only 
be elgibile for $45.00. 

The restrictions in the Guidelines suggests that a student whose father was 
dead and whose family income was $5,000 would not be eligible for any assistance . 
under BEOG if the student was receiving some income from social security. 

The net result of these guidelines would be to make it appear that fewer stu- 
dents took advantage of the grants and that, therefore, even less money needed 
to be appropriate. 


K-12 Education 

The impact of changes on Elementary and Secondary education is equally 
hard to ascertain because there are no firm decisions as yet. However, it appears 
as though we would no longer have the categorical programs which protect the 
disadvantaged children. 

Money could apparently be used for any purpose the school superintendent 
and Board chose... to pay off the deficit, raise teachers salazies, or bulld. new 
buildings. The money earmarked for the disadvantaged, for curriculum changes, 
and for innovation would no longer be assured. The prospect of federal monies 
for education being funneled through the state is not likely to maintain the 
present level of support for Detroit’s youngsters. In Michigan, the state has 
continually shown a lack of sympathy for the special needs of its urban areas 
and under Special Revenue Sharing we might reasonably expect that attitude 
to continue with, the result that Detroit would receive significantly less money 
than it presently ‘does. . 


Drug Abuse 

‘Several current funding sources which provide dollars for drug éteatment and 
prevention programs may be cut out completely or curtailed by the proposed 
fiscal 74 budget. This is occurring just when local efforts are beginning to pay off. 
The program funded by OEO and Model Neighborhood which provide free treat- 
ment and rehabilitation for some 1600 addicts might well be affected. Since it is 
proposed to fund programs on a fee-for-service basis, many ancillary services now 
being provided will be curtailed. 

The changes in the draft regulations governing use of Title IV funds that would 
eliminate use of private money for matching purposes threaten the existence of 
several community based drug programs, There are some five (5) local programs 
with ome budgets of over $1,000,000 that may be eliminated because of this 
provision 


Public Safety 


The loss of EEA funds could mean that essential clerical aervines will have 
to be provided by patrolmen, 150 patrolmen could be lost, administrative services 
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at local precincts could be curtailed and minority recruitment and training could 
be hampered in the Detroit Police Department. The Sheriff’s department could 
lose six (6) patrolmen, and the loss of group leaders would minimize counseling 
and administrative effectiveness. 

U.S. Justice Department’s Community Relations Division has been helpful 
in addressing the Police-Community relations problems. Since the abrasive re- 
lationship between the police and minority community is a major and explosive 
source of grievance, tension and disorder, a major cutback in operating personnel 
could leave the community without an outside agency to respond to local com- 
munity relations problems. 


Welfare 


The decision to abandon efforts to establish ‘a totally federalized family 
assistance program, which would provide a floor of income for all needy 
families, including the working poor, is a major blow. This means that the 
serious inadequacies such as penalizing the working poor, in the present wel- 
fare system will be continued. 

The proposed rise in the cost to medicare beneficiaries would in part undo 
the gain from the recent Social Security increases. 

The February 1973 provisional regulations regarding social services, which 
were published by the Social and Rehabilitation Service of H.B.W., will have 
an adverse effect. Their general thrust is to restrict the delivery of social 
services. They construct the range of services by eliminating some completely, 
and making others optional which have been mandatory. The delivery of services 
will also be severely curtailed through a sharp reduction in the definition of 
eligibility, and the ‘imposition of expensive and nearly unmanageable require- 
ments for determining eligibility. 

These restrictions will make it very difficult, if not imposssible, for voluntary 
agencies to cooperate with government in providing services to low income people 
under federal matching provisions. If so, there will inevitably be a severe 
curtailment which will hurt poor people. The recently growing cooperation of 
the public and private sectors in expanding social services to poor people is 
jeopardized by the regulations which would prohibit the contribution of 
private funds to meet match requirements, 

In the past few days we have sent detailed comments to H.E.W. concerning 
these changes in regulations. We pointed out that the working poor will be 
among the hardest hit by them. People attemping to support their families 
without welfare assistance will suffer severe setbacks. For example, a Michigan 
family of four with an income in excess of $4,850 would no longer be eligible 
for day care. Many working mothers, who are the sole support of their families, 
are able to stay off welfare, or to get off welfare, because they do not have to 
pay for day care. If this support is removed, their marginal incomes will 
be insufficient to sustain them. 


Community I nvolvement 


According to proposed changes, MCHRD (OEO) funding is to be cut by 
$8,000,000. This will abolish the Community Action Program and cause cut- 
hacks in other programs including the elimination of the Health Program. The 
jobs of 500-600 employees will be eliminated. ~ 

MNA funding is to be cut by $12,000,000. (Between 500-600 employees will 
lose their jobs.) The $12,000.000 loss would have generated approximately 
$25,000,000 in other funds. (Examples of local monies are construction and 
Urban Renewal funds and SBA loans to minority businessmen). It is expected 
that the MNA is to be included in Special Revenue Sharing. 

NDP funding is being cut by $2,254,581. New guidelines make it imposssible 
to spend even this year’s money because of new special restrictions. Detroit 
had planned to spend $6,745,650 for Land Acquisition in the three (3) NDP’s 
next vear. However, they cannot be reimbursed for that much under the new 
guidelines. 

There are presently 17 conventional urban renewal programs now in effect in 
the Detroit area. Six (6) of these urban renewal projects are being closed and 
eleven (11) will continue. 

The Health services that MCHRD provides to 60,000 patients will be ter- 
minnted. The MNA will no longer service patients who do not have insurance, 
Medicare or Medicaid. 

The Hill-Burton Hospital construction program will be terminated July 1, 
1973. 
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V. BECOMMENDATIONS 
Employment 


Although the overall employment in the Detroit SMSA as well as the City 
of Detroit, has improved slightly, it still remains at an alarmingly high level. 
This fact becomes particularly glaring as one observes the significant unem- 
ployment levels in Detroit and its inner-city. We recognize that many of the 
employment opportunities now available to Detroiters and inner-city residents 
are supported by federal funds making the possible loss of these jobs even more 
threatening—particularly with no likelihood that persons terminated would be 
absorbed into other employment. 

Our analysis of the possible impact reveals a significant increase in unem- 
ployment in Detroit, especially in the inner-city, that would be attributable to 
federal program cuts. We therefore would support efforts of: 

Programs that have the effect of maximizing jobs be continued. Some 
examples of programs falling into this category are: OEO’s Community De- 
velopment Program and Model Neighborhood’s Economic Deveiopment Ac- 
tivity Programs. 7 

That while the Federal Government is undergoing an examination of 
many programs with the intent of re-establishing them through special 
revenue sharing, consideration be given to the maintenance of present pro- 
grams in order to avoid the social cost of a critical time lag. 


Housing : ; 
It would seem appropriate to examine closely the negative impact of federal 

cut-backs and continue appropriate levels of funding to minimize the effect of 

transition over the next 18 months until substitute programs are developed. 


Hducation ; ; 
Although New Detroit does not have an official board position, the consensus 
of most universities is that the implementation of BEOG (Basic Educational 
Opportunity Grants) be delayed for one year or if it is implemented —in Sept. 
73 it should be treated as supplementary to the existing Educational Opportunity 

Grants and National Direct Student Loan Program. 

As reprogramming takes place we recommend that guidelines continue to 
guarantee earmarking of funds for the educationally disadvantaged and that 
they assume allocations to the urban areas equal to or exceeding the previous 
level of funding. 


Drugs 

1. Provide funds sufficient to meet the needs spelled out in the Michigan State 
Plan, 

2. Continue the present set of regulations governing use of Title IV Funds 
which allows drug programs to receive three-for-one federal matching of local 
funds. “ 


Public Safety 

The Board of Trustees of New Detroit has adopted a resolution supporting 
more community initiated programs and community involvement and participa- 
tion in decision making of local LEAA programs. Therefore, LEAA funds should 
be spent on improving police-community relations, minority recruitment, citizen 
support for law enforcement and community oriented projects and programs. Also 
more funds spent on improving other aspects of the criminal justice system, 
court and correctional reforms, developing or defining the role of law enforce- 
ment officers, and determining appropriate sentences for those convicted of 
crimes. LPAA funds should be used to pick up the Public Safety programs lost 
under the Emergency Employment Act. 


Welfare 

Our Board .of Trustees has adopted a position which favors the concept of an 
adequate floor of income for all Americans who are in need and who require 
governmental assistance to meet their income needs. The goal of such a program 
should be to avoid the necessity of citizens living at sub-poverty levels. 

We also believe that this income maintenance system should be totally financed 
by the federal government. It should be non-categorical so that the working poor 
and all other needy people will be covered on a non-discriminatory basis. 

We would support continued funding of social services to the poor and the near- 


a 


‘poor. Our Board of Trustees has said that inadequate measures to deal with prob- 


lems of poverty are not only an affront to human dignity, but perpetuate poverty 
and dependency in a recurring cycle. The poor, and particularly their children, 
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should not be locked into poverty, but be given every opportunity to break out. 
Services which help people to maintain or achieve independence and an improved 
level of social functioning, certainly represent one of the soundest investments 
government can make. If anything, therefore, ways should be sought to expand 
the provision of services which help people to lead more productive lives. 


Community Involvement 


The following recommendations are being made in order to ensure that that 
voice and vote of community participations is one based on a rational; intelligent 
and knowledgeable basic. 

A. (See employment recommendations A) 

B. Grass Roots Community Groups should be provided training to increase the 
level of problem solving and decision-making ability in the areas/disciplings in 
which they are involved. : 

C- Community groups should play an administrative role in projects in which 
they are involved; i.e., approving contract-letting and the selection of key staff 
that operate projects in their communities, including technical consultations and 
advisors such as architects and attorneys. If community groups are able to hire 
technical advisors and consultants; and work with federal; state and local 
agencies as true partners; decision-making could then be a process of sophistica- 
tion rather than emotion. 

D. Clear roles and authorities should be spelled out in any new legislation 
developed prescribing replacement of present programs for community develop- 


. ment. This should be so whether programs are administered through categorical 


grants; block grants or special revenue sharing. 


Other Items Under Consideration 

Since many specific recommendations we would like to make. must first be 
cleared with the New Detroit Board of Trustees, we cannot reflect'In this docu- 
ment all those we would wish to make. We would hope, however, that this sub- 
committee would be receptive to receiving a communication containing those 
recommendations following our April board meeting. 

Mr. Hawzins. Mr. Doss, we want to express a very warm, friendly 
welcome to you as an old friend of the members of this committee and 
also to very strongly commend you for the work that you are doing. 


STATEMENT OF LARRY DOSS, PRESIDENT, DETROIT, INC. 


Mr. Doss. Thank you very much, Congressman Hawkins and Con- 
gressman Clay. It is a real pleasure to be here with you today and a 
real pleasure to have you in Detroit. We are delighted that you came 
here to take a look at our critical urban problems here and some of the 
things that we are doing to improve them and some of the things that 
we certainly believe need continued Federal assistance to work out. 
We wanted to provide several kinds of information to you today. 

First we wanted to talk about current conditions in Detroit in the 
critical urban problem areas. Secondly, we wanted to talk about cur- 
rent efforts to improve these conditions and next about how Federal 
programs relate to the efforts to improve and then about what we feel 
the impact will be on our ability to improve conditions if some of the 


proposed Federal cutbacks are carried out. Finally, we wanted to make 


some specific recommendations. 

I might recommend that we feel that in Detroit after a number of 
years of struggling very hard with our urban problems that we feel we 
are beginning to reach a turning point and we have an opportunity at 
this point in time to turn, we hope, upward and begin to really solve 


_some of our urban problems but we are at a crucial turning point and 


the turn can be in either direction depending on the level of resources 
that we have to undergird many of our efforts that are underway. 
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In terms of the City of Detroit we want to talk primarily about 
unemployment but also about education, housing, anige, public safety, 
welfare and community involvement. Employment is the crucial under- 
girder of many of our social and economic problems here, especially in 
Detroit and Michigan. . 

In Detroit in this area our unemployment has remained very high. 
In the late Sixties, 1965 through 1969, we were operating at unemploy- 
ment rates in the range of 3.5 to 4 percent. In 1970 and 1971 we began 
to climb to 8 percent,-and in the last year we have averaged about an 
8 percent level of unemployment. In July of 1972 our ee ere 
was 10 percent, it dropped down to 6 percent in December and 6.2 per- 
cent in January. 

This continues to be a very crucial problem for our-area. In our 
standard metropolitan area of Wayne, Oakland and Macomb Counties 
unemployment today is 10.2 percent and this is 107,000 out of 1,700,- 
000 workers. In Detroit it is 10.8 percent or 71,000 of our 658,000 
workers. 

In the inner city of Detroit, which is roughly the Grand Boulevard 
but beyond that in some areas where there are heavy concentrations of 
poverty, our unemployment is 1 out of 21.6. One out of every five per- 
sons seeking a job cannot find work and this is 68,000 people. 

Mr. Cray. Thirty-five percent up until recently # 

Mr. Doss. Yes, it was. That was back in July, Congressman, when 
we had that 10 percent unemployment rate in the area and it-is now at 
21.6 percent because of a decrease of about four points. 

Mr. Cray. Does that indicate that the people who were unemployed 
are now working or does it indicate that a lot of the unemployment 
benefits have run out ? 

Mr. Doss. Probably a combination of both plus some students who 
where in the labor market in July being back in school at this point in 
time, going back to school perhaps. because they could not find any 
employment. 

Mr. Cray. So it does not say there are more jobs available now, more 
people working, just that the number of people being counted has 
decreased ? 

Mr. Doss. There has been some expansion in jobs. We do not have the 
exact breakdown of how to break apart that 4 percent. Some of it could 
be attributed to some upsurges in the availability of jobs in the com- 
munity in the last 6 months but some of it certainly represents people 
who have exhausted their unemployment and now are on general assist- 
ance or who have no source of income today—a combination of both. 
But the situation as you can see with 21 percent in the inner city and 
10.8 percent in the city even with those gains is still a critical situation 
and much needs to be done about-it. 

In addition, unemployment is unevenly divided between groups of 
workers. Of the unemployment in the inner city, 31,000 were non- 
_ white. This vepresentelt 83 percent of the unemployed although non- 
white are 76 percent of the city’s work force. Seventeen thousand were 
women. Again here the unemployment is unequally distributed. Women 
are heavier hit than men generally, and 8,000 were youth. Nin® percent 
of the inner city work force is youth but 23 percent of the unemployed 
” yee: So the youth are disproportionately hit when there are too 

ew jobs. a 
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-- We also found that it is not by any means a matter of matching 
available jobs with improved skills, it is simply a matter of having too 
few jobs. There are 107,000 unemployed looking at the Chamber of 
Commerce figures, the newspapers and the survey. To match. these 
107,000 people begins at any time so it is not just a matter of retraining 
people and having retrained people fill jobs for which people had no 
skills for before, it is a matter of too few jobs in the area. 

So in summary we say about the unemployment that trend is up, 
that it is unevenly divided, it hits young women more than others. 
There are two few jobs. They are 75,000 jobs short and we ought to 
have 75,000 new jobs. . 

Moving to housing which is another critical factor, our Detroit 
population is a little over a million and _a half and there are about 
458,000 families in Detroit. Of these 151,000 are low income families 
under $6,000 per year. We have 91,000 housing units that are within 
the economic means of low income; that is, they are priced so that low 
income families can afford them. Of these, 59,000 units are substand- 
ard in terms of the adequacy of the housing unit itself and these 
59,000 units need to be substantially repaired or replaced. 

Now 49,000 of the 59,000 units are occupied by our low income 
people so we have 49,000 people living in units that need to be re- 
placed or repaired and another 10,000 people who are living in units 
that need to be also replaced or repaired. 

In the area of education we have the fourth largest pubtic school 
system in the Nation, 285,000 pupils, 65 percent black. We have 43 
percent black faculty in our school system. Our seventh graders rate 
second from the lowest in the State. In 1970 and 1971 we spent about 
$757 per pupils and that was eight of the ten largest cities in the Nation 
and one of the ones on the lower end of the spending per pupil in the 
school systems in the tri-county area. In addition, we have 27.4 per- 
cent of our high school age students who are not attending public 
or private schools in the Detroit area. We have crucial problems in 
education. 

In the area of drug abuse it is estimated that we have 40,000 drug 
addicts, heroin addicts in the Detroit metropolitan area. Drug related 
crime in 1970 and 1971 were up 206 percent from prior years. We 
now have 85 treatment agencies operating ; 95 percent of them involve 
methadone treatment, the others involve a whole range of other 
treatments. There are about 6,000 people receiving treatment and 
about another 3,500 in the metropolitan area—about 10,000 in total. 

Drug education programs are not working effectively in Detroit nor 
in other places across the Nation and the many cases it is felt that 
existing drug education programs actually lead young people into ad-_. 
diction as opposed to keeping them out of addiction. 

In the area of public safety Detroit is fourth in the nation in its 
major kinds of crime rates. Crime is the number one concern of the 
Detroit community, both whites and blacks, in terms of significant 
problems that need to be brought under control. 

aoa community relations in Detroit today are as bad as they were 
in 1967. 

We hud 589 homicides, Although this is not the highest in the 
Nation it isa high rate and our drug related crimes continue to mount. 

We have had in the crime area some fairly consistent reductions in 
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the numerical statistics with respect to crime over the last 18 months 
but in spite of these consistent reductions we will have an extremely 
severe problem. : 

In the area of public welfare we have 144,000 public welfare cases in 
Wayne County, up from 50,000 in 1967, a threefold increase in the 
last 5 years. These 144,000 welfare cases provide income for 377,000 
people. and two-thirds of them reside in Detroit. The 1972 costs were 
about $300 million with an additional $60 million in food stamps. In 
addition to those 144,000 families on welfare, another 135,000 bene- 
fited from social security. 

In the area of community involvement we have in Detroit‘an all time 
high today in citizen participation, We have a decentralized school 
_ system with regional school boards. We have. 20 citizens’ district coun- 
cils in urban renewal development programs, 108 member citizens on 
four model neighborhood area boards, 4 MCHRD or OEO- target 
areas advisory committees, 9 member consumer committee in the MNA 
health program, grassroots represented on the board of New Detroit 
program areas and a number of other programs in which we are 
getting for the first time now a new and much higher level of commu- 
nity participation in the decisionmaking. 

Mr. Criay. Still pretty nominal. 

Mr. Doss. Probably true, Congressman, but substantially higher 
in terms of people participation and the democratic process than it was 
5 years ago. 

So that is the state of Detroit now. Critical problems in our major 
urban pera areas, employment, public safety, housing, welfare. 
The only place in which we seem to be moving vigorously ahead is 
the one point that the Congressman and I just exchanged on and that 
is the area of community involvement where there have been some real 


ains. 

I want to talk briefly about some of the positive things that are 
beginning to happen that could lead us in the positive direction from 
the turning point where we are if we continue to get an adequate level 
of Federal program support for some of these efforts. 

We have to deal with our problem of unemployment and the lack 
of jobs in the area. We have launched an action program against un- 
employment which involves the Governor, the Mayor, the Detroit 
Renaissance, the Chamber of Commerce, the UAF, the AFL-CIO, the 
teamsters and a whole host. of community people and others in six task 
forces that are attacking the basic problems that have made the 
Detroit area a less competitive area than other areas in the country such 
as Atlanta which is really skyrocketing in terms of its business and 
job growth. Even Chicago which has similar characteristics to Detroit 

18 sa ahead much more vigorously in terms of business and job 
- growth. 
‘ So we have launched several task forces to deal with specific po 
lems that must be overcome to help us do better in this area. There - 
is a very high level of physical construction going on at this point 
in time which has a potential, if continued at that level, to help us 


relieve our job shortage problem. 

In the housing area there is a new high level of private involvement. 
In New Detroit the number of developers, planners, bankers and a 
whole host of nonprofit community housing development corpora- 
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‘tions are working toward solutions to the housing problems. In the 


ublic sector the Detroit Housing Commission and the Community 

evelopment Coporation, the State Housing Development Authority, 
the MCHRD OEO program and the Model Neighborhood Agency 
are all worse in some vigorous efforts to begin to try to resolve the 
minimum and low income housing problem. 

Mr. Cray. You might want to take MCHRD and OEO out of that 
because if these hearings are not successful there may not be any com- 
ponent. That is an optimistic projection. 

Mr. Doss. The point we are making here, Congressman, is there are 
things that.are beginning to happen that can begin to turn the city 
in the right direction but if the programs are cut then the potential 
for these ae is going to be eliminated. 

Mr. Cray. That is the point I was struggling for. 

Mr. Doss. Thank you. 

EDUCATION 
a 

We have a decentralized school system with a heavier level of cur- 
riculum and personal decision, a 55 member education task force which 
has worked successfully with the board to solve the short-range fiscal 
crisis with the board and the State legislature and is beginning to 
work now on the long-range fiscal problem. This same educational — 
task force will be working on organization and management problems 
of the school system and on the entire educational gram of the de- 
livery system of the school system moving toward, we hope, a very 
substantial level of improvement in the school system and we are also 
moving especially at the State level. 

More leaders in the legislature are moving very directly toward 
statewide tax reform to provide a new system to undergird financin 
of our education. In addition, our State supreme court has deolaied 
the ae system ‘of financing unconstitutional and has aksed the 
slature to seek a remedy to it. 

In the area of drug abuse there is a comprehensive survey going on 
now to really sharpen up the identification of what our problem is. 
The State is attempting to develop a comprehensive State plan. The 
exploration and rehabilitation and job placement programs for dru 


- addicts is beginning to move at a pretty vigorous pace. In the area o 


ublic safety there is an increase in the public resources available. 
here is improvement in law enforcement agencies, Seven judges have 
been added. There is a citizens’ grand jury dealing with problems of 
corruption and drug traffic. There is a new neighborhood coalition of 
citizens, legislators and lawyers which is community groups which are 
trying to look into the problem of police-community relations. There 
is @ city commission working on the problem of city police. There has 
La an increase of from 5 to 14 percent in minority policemen since 
In the welfare area there is a Welfare Study Commission Report 
which is beginning to implement some of the recommendations, There 
are additional moneys under present programs for social services. 
There is a new program of a 24 hour emergency service for welfare 
clients. There is a new program of children’s protective service, 24 
hour, and there is 24 hour child care again under existing programs. 
Community involvement is assisting in doing more to involve com- 
munity groups than the efforts that have been made so far. New De- 
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troit is funding a number of community organizations, The New De- 
velopment Commission is strongly supporting citizen participation 
and the citizens in this area are acting on a wide variety of pro- 
grams—safety and health, drug abuse and alcoholism. So those are 
signs that give us some hope for moving in the right directions of 
those programs that are undergirding them and here the programs 
can be continued. 

In the employment area the Emergency Employment Act or the 
PEP, program is supporting several thousand jobs in Detroit at this 
time where the unemployment situation would be worse than it is— 
although it is already quite critical—if that program did not exist. 
The manpower training programs are helping many people in the 
community to find jobs, Urban renewal programs are helping in the 
housing area and other areas to find jobs for people: Our Neighbor- 
hood Youth Program is another critical program that has been ex- 
tremely valuable for providing jobs for young people in the summers 
in the Detroit area. 

In the housing area 235, 236 and 221 programs have provided for 
about 14,000 units in the Detroit area and about 8,000 of those units 
have been completed at this time and another 6,000 are in the pipeline. 
In the public housing area there is about $9 million available for 
‘repair of housing and another $4 million available for rent subsidies. 

n the urban renewal area there is about $52 million for conserva- 
tion, blight and redevelopment which is also quite questionable at this 
point. 

In the education area the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
provides $17 million in Detroit and 500 jobs are provided to the 
. School systems by the PEP. Two hundred fifty aides are provided 
under the Education Professional Development Act and there are 
funds for 1600 young children in the Headstart program in the edu- 
cation area under current programs. 

In the drug abuse area there are $6.5 million under current pro- 

rams available in the Detroit area for drug services and under the 

itle 4 matching grants program. The 3 to 1 match against private or 
public funds, there is about seven-tenths of a million dollars that is 
presently committed to community based drug programs in Detroit. 
_ Inthe public safety area the Law Enforcement Administration Pro- 
as is up now from $1 million a couple of years ago to $23 mil- 

ion, The Emergency Employment Act helps in this area by providing 
about 500 jobs for law enforcement personnel. The U.S. Labor De- 

artment a Progra that aid in the training of ex-offenders and 
1ardcore unemployed people. The Justice Department assists through 
its community relations efforts and that is kind of a vital assistance 
given the dire nature of the community relations situation, the police- 
community relations in Detroit. 

In the welfare area there has been a 20 percent increase in Social 
Security benefits. The increased cost of the medicare and medicaid 
programs, there has been increased benefits in medicare and medicaid, 
expanded Social Security coverage in terms of sleieay and ve 
importantly the 3 to 1 social services match as provided under a much 
higher level of social service programming. 

n the area of community involvement, Community Action Pro- 
grams under OKO, the Model Cities, Neighborhood Youth Corps and 
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a whole variety of others have helped us to employ about 24,000 peo- 
ple, including the 18,000 summer jobs in the Detroit area, There are~ 
other items on community involvement. MCHRD and Model Cities, 
both of these organizations are rendering a whole network of import- 
unt and vital services to the community. 

Moving from the Federal programs now that are undergirding our 
tbility to improve conditions I would like to talk briefly about the 
mpact that some of the proposed cuts will have on our ability for 
the city to move in the right direction. ; 

First of all as we understand it the termination of the Emergency 
Employment Act program will terminate at least 2,500 jobs. Man- 
power planning will be reduced 50 percent of its present level, hun- 
dreds of minority construction workers and thousands of construction 
workers will lose their jobs and total unemployment in the De- 
troit area will be increased by 23,900 plus.about 4,000 who will lose 
jobs in the construction industry if the housing programs are not con- 
tinued. Here is our 4,000 manyears with the loss of $236 million unit 
production loss in 1974 of 9,000 houses that were completed or are in 
the pipeline for completion if the proposed cutback freezes are actually 
carried out in the housing area. 

In education the guidelines for aid to students are being tightened 
and that means there will be no earmarking of funds for students, a 
lack of money for program innovation and many of the gains we have 
begun to make in spite of our low achievement standing relatively in 
the Detroit area, we have begun in the last couple of years to turn that 
around and make some minor gains, minor movement in the right di- 
rection. Much of that is related directly to the money that is earmarked 
for disadvantaged students, and the cutting out of that will greatly 
impair those kinds of gains, 

n the drug abuse area the changes involving the private match will 
eliminate about a million dollars worth of funding and wipe out five 
local community based programs. In addition, many of the other pro- 
grams that exist presently under the proposed legislation will be. ex- 
tremely curtailed in terms of the services that can be rendered. 

In the public safety area the loss of EEA funds will curtail police 
training, and the Community Relations Division which has been work- 
ing to help resolve the community-police relations problems will be 
discontinued. In welfare the working poor will be penalized. A rise 
in medicare to ieee Social Security increases and the 1973 regula- 
tions would curtail Social Security services very significantly. 

In the area of community involvement, the cuts in the MCHRD pro- 

ram, the OEO program, would eliminate 500 jobs. The cuts in the 

odel Neighborhood Program would eliminate 500 to 600 jobs. ‘The 
neighborhood cuts would eliminate a great number of local community 
development and housing projects. : 

Health services, the 60,000 people would be terminated in the 
MCHRD program. 

So those are some of the kinds of impacts that we see that would very 
severely impair our ability to our turning point in the positive 
direction. 

Here are some of the recommendations we have in terms of some of 
the things that we would hope would happen, the kinds of program 
cuts that now seem to be coming along. 
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First of all we feel that with our critical unemployment situation 
that we must continue and strengthen all programs which will maxi- 
mize the continuation of existing jobs and the creation of new jobs. 

In connection with our housing problems we feel that present pro- 

rams should be maintained until new programs to replace them can 

developed so that we don’t have that severe blow to the development 

of the needed low and moderate income housing and so that we don’t 
have that related loss of jobs in the housing construction industry. 

We feel that the new Higher Education Assistance program should 
be delayed because it threatens to peovace less support for college stu- 
dents than the present program that we should continue and expand 
the necessary page and Secondary Education Act which will 
help disadvantaged students, that we need to provide for a much 
higher level of community participation in the Law Enforcement Ad- 
ministration Agency programs that has now provided—this is one 
area, Congressman, where the community involvement has been noto- 
riously weak and that is on the councils at the City Council level and 
the state level that govern the expenditures that come into the LEAA 
programs in Detroit. 

r. Cray. Can you tell us what they did with the $238 million they 
got from LEAA ? 


Mr. Doss. Much of the money was spent on equipment-and-hardware -- . - 


and in service training. 
Mr. oe What about the million dollar study on reorganizing 
the police 

Mr. Doss. We have spent about $8 million. A $200,000 study was 
made to improve the operations of the Department and as a conse- 
quence of that study about $8 million of LEAA money has been spent 
to implement some of the improvements of a variety of new computer 
systems and new methods and equipment and techniques. 

Mr. Conyers. It was a $200,000 study ? 

Mr. Doss. The $200,000 was at least the starting money. There may 
have been money started from LEAA. The money I am speaking of 
was the $200,000 that New Detroit put in to start the effort. I think 
there was other money that came in. 

Mr. Conyers. As I recall there was about a million dollars spent 
on setting up the reorganization of the police. os 

an Doss. That may well be an accurate figure. I don’t know how 
much. 

Mr. Conyers. We are examining LEAA. The whole program is up 
for very careful scrutiny this time. 

Mr. Doss. That is excellent. We certainly support a careful review 
of that program. 

Mr. Cray. How much of the LEAA money went for hardware? 

Mr. Doss. I don’t have the exact figures but we can provide them. 

Mr. Citar. Do you know the type of hardware that was bought? Did 
they buy any flamethrowers? 

Mr. Doss. I am not sure of that. 

Mr. Cuay. Hand grenades, tanks? 

Mr. Doss. We know there was one or two police helicopters that 
were purchased with some of the money but we could probably provide 
you some detailed information on that. 

Mr. Cray. Thank you. 
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Mr. Doss. We think that more of the LEAA money should be spent 
on court and credential system reforms. We also think that if the 
Emergency Employment Act funds are cut out that LEAA money 
should be used to replace them in terms of providing better law 
enforcement services to the community. 

In the welfare area we are ie acer that there does not appear 
to be any action going on in the Family Assistance Program at this 
paint in time because there is no question in our_minds but what a 
uniform national floor for public assistance is required to In to 
help turn around the problems of the families on welfare. We also 
think that the thrust in the last couple of years to provide a much 
higher level of Social services to families on public assistance must be 
continued and expanded and not contracted and. curtailed as seems 
to be the case in the present guidelines, 

We think in addition that in terms of our community involvement, | 
to make that much more effective, that our programs and guidelines— 
whether we are talking about national programs or programs that 
share revenue with local communities—that the guidelines that cover 
those programs should provide much more assistance and support. to 
ap train and develop community groups in terms of their ability 
an caper to operate as effectively as possible. 

There should be a heavier level in the same kinds of guidelines, There 
should be provisions for heavier levels of community involvement in ~ 
administrative capacities in terms of overseeing the local programs. 
All new programs should have clearly defined roles in designations. 

We think finally that we should continue the present program with 
Title 4 funds. We are especially concerned again about those regula- 
tions that would restrict the categories of services that could be pro- 
vided under Title 4 and also those regulations that would prevent 

rivate sector money from being used to get the 3 to 1 matching of the 
Title 4 money for such programs as the community based drug pro- 
grams that we are trying to develop in Detroit. . 

Finally, there are a number of other kinds of recommendations 
that we expect to make in the near future. Our board is going to give 
further consideration to the kinds of issues we are talking about today 
at our April board meeting. So if the committee would like, we would 
be very pleased after we make some additional specific recommenda- 
tions to forward them to the committee for your information. 

Thanks very much. That concludes the remarks that I have to make. 

Mr. Hawxrins, Thank you, Mr. Doss, and Father Carron, for a 
very excellent presentation. Time really does not permit any questions, 
but I was going to suggest to you that the committee will have under 
consideration in the next few weeks the drafting of alternative pro- 
posals that will hopefully save the program. We are very impressed 
with the recommendations which were made beginning on page 30 and 
continuing ues page 33. 

The Chair would like to request, if possible, that you or some repre- 
sentative from the New Detroit, Inc., organization sit down with us 
and help us to draft such proposals which we will be involved in in 
the next few weeks. I hope that that would be possible. 

Mr. Doss. Thank you very much. - 

Reverend Carron. Mr. Chairman, may I submit for the record or 
read into the record a statement of a very prominent businessman in 
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our community who is a member of New Detroit who could not be 
with us but who wanted to make a very short statement? 

Mr. Hawkins. Without objection, so ordered. 

Reverend Carron. Shall I read it? | 

Mr. Hawxns. It won’t be necessary. Actually the time has elapsed 
and we are trying to conserve as much time as possible. We will, with- 
out objection, enter all of the statements that you care to prosent to 
the committee in the record at this point. 

(The statement of Stanley Winkelman, President, Winkelman 
Stores, Incorporated, and past chairman of the Board of New Detroit, 

Incorporated, follows) : 


STATEMENT oF STANLEY WINKELMAN, PRESIDENT, WINKELMAN STORES INCOR- 
PORATED, AND PAST CHAIRMAN OFTHE Boarp or NEw DEtrolt, INO. 


As past chairman of New Detroit, Incorporated, and as a concerned citizen 
and businessman, I regret that I ain not able to personally express to the mem- 
bers of this hearing body my concerns about the proposed federal budget for 
fiscal year 1974, and the implications therein for Metropolitan Detroit. 

However, I do apprectate and value this opportunity to convey to you my 
personal hope that the Federal Government will do all it can to support and 
extend local efforts to improve social and economic conditions in the city of 
Detroit. 

It would be unfortunate, indeed, if Detroit were to suffer increased levels of - 
unemployment: and therefore a general increase in other problem areas and 
community tensions as a result of a reduction in the total resources available 
to combat critical social problems. This would be a particularly disturbing action 
at a time when it appears we might be about to see some of the fruits of our 
labors over the past five and a half years. : 

Although we cannot paint a glowing picture of optimism in regard to the 
rebirth and revitalization of this country’s major urban areas, we at least have 
some positive indicators in Detroit that suggest we may be on the threshold of 
better things to come. 

To cite a few examples, economic indicators suggest that business and industry 
seem to be regaining some of the composure and stability we’ve hoped for in 
recent years. We have also had some rather encouraging reports of decreased 
crime rates-recently, and we seem to be moving ahead in community efforts to 
combat critical social problems such as drug abuse. 

Tio many who have not been directly involved in efforts to improve these con- 
ditions, our concerns about the proposed Federal budget for fiscal year 1974 may 
seem unclear or confusing. But those who have worked as we at New Detroit 
have to find solutions to basic social problems over the past five and a half years, . 
find great reason:to be concerned with any possible erosion or termination of 
efforts which are just beginning to bear fruit. 

It is imperative that those present here this morning give full and serious 
consideration to the possible effects of the proposed federal budget on local . 
problem solving efforts, as outlined this morning by New Detroit's president 
Lawrence Doss. I would therefore urge you to ensure that present levels of - 
funding in the areas of concern are at least maintained in the next fiscal year. 


Mr. Conyers. I think it is only fair, as a member of the Congress 
permitted to sit with the subcommittee, that I indicate to you how 
important the dialog that you have suggested is, Mr. Chairman, at 
the national level. Many of us are engaging the leadership people of 
the New Detroit Committee at the local level. As this presentation has 
demonstrated, Detroit is tied very substantially into the Federal pat- 
tern ot domestic programs without which, as bad a condition as we 
fire in, we would sink into the Detroit River only several hundred feet 
removed from this hearing. 

So it seems to me very important that these observations that have 
been made by Mr. Doss and Father Carron be carefully considered 
from not only the point of-view of their importance to the community 
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but also in terms of what tactics we develop. As Mr. Doss knows, he is 


—___--—- talking--to the-peeple-on-this-eommittee-who feel very strongly about 
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preserving and indeed expanding these programs, 

We get down to the question of how we go about this both on the 
local and the national level, and this to me seems to be the issue. So I 
am very grateful for the most comprehensive analysis that has been 
made here today by this committee. 

Mr. Hawxins. The Chair certainly joins in that. That is why, I sug- 
gested that there be a follow through because obviously we would 
profit by it. You have spent several hours, I think, in developing these 
recommendations and 1 would like to see them done in a much more 
formal and more specific manner than we can possibly do this morning. 
You are doing some marvelous things in Detroit, but regardless of 
what you do t ehak not mean very much unless the national situa- 
tion is changed. Unemployment is not a problem that is unique with 
Detroit. Inflation is not something which Detroit caused. Drug addic- 
tion is certainly not a local problem, it is an international problem as 
well as a national problem. These things I think should be well con- 
sidered in what type of proposal we are going to present to the com- 
mittee and to the Congress and hopefully eventually for the President’s 
signature. 

thank the witnesses. 2 

The next witness is Mr. Robert FitzPatrick, chairman of the Wayne 
ry as of Supervisors. 

Mr. FitzPatrick, we welcome you to the committee. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT E. FITZPATRICK, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
WAYNE COUNTY BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS 


Mr. FrrzParricx. I am Robert E. FitzPatrick, chairman of the 
Wayne County Board of Commissioners. 

I am Siemet to welcome you to Wayne County. It is always good to 
see the Congress seck information on the issues that face the country, 
and I wish to commend your subcommittee for its demonstrated con- 
cern for the well-being of those less fortunate Americans who might 
otherwise be forgotten in the effort to curtail a number of important 
Federal programs. 

It is my understanding that these hearings are on four related bills, 
House Concurrent Resolution 142, and H.R. 5478, 5109, and 8641. These 
four legislative items are complementary to one another, and all seek 
to prevent the administration from dismantling the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. I note, incidentally, that two of these four bills were 
introduced by Democrats, one by you, Mr. Chairman, and one by Con- 

resswoman Shirley Chisholm of New York, and that two others were 
introduced by Republican members of the subcommittee, Congressmen 
Bell of California and Steiger of Wisconsin. I think it is a good sign 
that there is this kind of bipartisan support for the poverty program— 
T just wish it extended to the White House. 

We in local government must live face-to-face on a daily basis with 
the terrible effects of the poverty, unemployment, inadequate health 
care and alienation that infect our urban centers today. 

This Nation cannot afford to permit the curtailment of vital cate- 
gorical programs such as the OEO, and related programs in fields such 
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as health and education. An already serious situation likely would 
become a complete disaster. : 

_ We can no ves afford to let the Federal Government force addi- 
tional taxes which are never enough to resolve a problem which, is in 
fact, a national problem. | " | 

I have urged repeatedly at both the State and Federal levels, a 
greater commitment of resources to deal with the critical problems of 
urban areas. I have said many times that it is a tragic commentary on 
our times when our Government is willing to commit this country to 
invest billions of dollars in Vietnam, while our cities and local govern- 
ments become the bankrupt battlefields of tomorrow. 

I believe all of us involved in dealing with the massive problems of 
urban America looked on with horror as billions of dollars were poured 
into a war in which this country should never have been involved. 

It was with great hope that we looked forward to the end of this 
Nation’s military involvement in Vietnam. We believed that the Fed- 
eral Government would redirect at least a major portion of those 
billions of dollars toward pressing domestic needs. | 

The dismantling of the economic opportunity program and the 
impoundment of funds which were intended by the Congress to solve 
other pressing problems, indicates that that shall not be if the Presi- 
dent has his way. 

I was among the thousands of spokesmen for local and State govern- 
ments throughout the land who urged the enactment of a Federal 
revenue sharing program. The Congress enacted revenue sharing legis- 
foe which, I believe, will stand as one of the landmarks of American 

iistory. 

But never did any of us dream when we fotight for revenue sharing 
that the money was going to be made available at the expense of im- 
portant Federal programs such as the economic opportunity program. 

Now we find that we have become the victims of Presidential sleight- 
of-hand. ‘We could admire his dexterous manipulation if it were not for 
the fact that it portends disaster for urban America. I am sure that, if 
the cities, counties, and States had known what the President had in 
mind, they would not have advocated revenue sharing, nor would they 
have accepted the revenue sharing program. : 

Frankly, I feel that the people of urban America have been misled, 
and that. 1s a mild word for it, by the administration in Washington. 

If prices go up, profits go up, interest rates go up, taxes go up. 
Why are we cutting back programs for those who can least afford it. 
Believe me, if these programs are cut back the local taxpayers will be 
asked, or forced, to pay for something that with the amount of money 
that can be raised will resolve nothing. 

The mayor of Detroit had an opportunity to talk with you yesterday 
about 200,000 or so people within the city limits who live beneath the 
poverty level, and the services being performed by the Mayor’s Com- 
mittee for Human Resources Development. If the administration suc- 
ceeds in killing OEO, it will mean that more than 800 people will lose 
their jobs and the Mayor’s Committee will lose a grant of about $7.2 
million, which is the heart of the city’s antipoverty program. Im- 
portant services for 200,000 people will vanish. 

Everyone living within Detroit lives in Wayne County, and on be- 
half of the Wayne County Board of Commissioners, I want to join the 
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mayor in his statement that the program is an extremely useful one, 
which must be continued. ; 

Even with categorical grant-in-aid programs, the city of Detroit 
lost 150,000 jobs between 1960 and 1970. Even greater resources should 
be committed to stem the flow of lifeblood out of Detroit, and, of 
course, that does go to big business. To eliminate those grant programs 
a this point in history would have a disastrous effect on cities such as 

etroit. 2 . 

On the other hand, not everyone who lives in the county lives in the 
City of Detroit. There are substantial pockets of poverty outside 
Detroit, and this suburban problem has been the target of Communities 
United For Action, which is the community action agency in Wayne 
County. CUFA has been active in eight outlying communities, with 
a total population of 235,000, of whom approsmey ten percent, or 
23,000, are living beneath the poverty level. Four members of the Board 
of County Road Commissioners are members of the Board of CUFA, 
and the county has worked in harmony with this organization, as it 1s 
a creation of the county. . 

It might be helpful to you, Mr. Chairman, if I told you some of the 
services being offered to the often-overlooked suburban poor by this 
organization. Operating through a network of six community centers, 
CUFA staff members have been working with youngsters, trying to 
heip them keep out of trouble, and referring them to jobs, to training 
opportunities, and to other social services. CUF A has been active in 
inanpower development programs, making it possible for people with- 
out skills to secure the skills they need to compete in the labor market. 
In addition, the CUFA staff has been active in the fields of family 
planning and community development. 

The death of OEO will be fatal to the poverty program in Wayne 
County. CUFA is currently operating on an OO grant of $581,000 
a year, and has a staff of 60 people. Lighty-seven percent of them are 
Me ise eat good people who have acquired real skills, but now 

ace unemployment. 

The poverty program has served another important function that 
should-not be overlooked. It has served as a conscience in causing both 
the public and private sectors to evaluate what they have been doing 
to help those who are the have-nots of our society. It has helped to ° 
promote better understanding and cooperation between the public and 
private sectors, 

Let me cite briefly, for example, the CUFA manpower program. A 
manpower board has been established, consisting of representatives 
of the “big three” auto manufacturers, organized labor and others. Its 
function is to help plan vocational training and identify job oppor- 
tunities for the unemployed and under-employed in the eight “target 
aia It is the kind of group that can really do a job—if it is given. 
a chance, 

We realize, of course, that the Economic Opportunity Program is 
not the panacea for all urban ills. Within our rather severely limited 
means, we have been yon to develop programs to deal with other 
serious prop ene For example, the Board of Commissioners recently 
established a Wayne County Commission on Aging which we believe 
1s unique in the Nation, for we had intended to create a Department for 
Senior Citizens in Wayne County. Its purpose is to assist the elderly 
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with their unique problems in areas of housing, health care and trans- 
portation. In doing so, we counted on the availability of Federal funds 
under the Older Americans Act. Now, as we witness the Administra- 
tion’s efforts to impound funds and to cut categorical grant programs, 
we wonder : will any funds be available? 

The potential importance of the Commission and Department on 
Aging is indicated by the fact that well over half a million Wayne 
County residents are at least 55 years old. 

Let me also take a few moments to call your attention specifically to 
another vital categorical program which faces a sharp curtailment in 
Wayne County. I am referring to the PRESCAD Program of compre- 
hensive health services for preschool, school age, and adolescent chil- 
dren of poor families in Detroit and Greater Wayne County. 

On June 30th of this year, funding of tha PRESCAD Program will ~ 
drop by about $600,000. This means the PRESCAD Clinic at Detroit 
General Hospital will close and some 5,000 medically-indigent children 
will go without health services, They will join a pool of some 44,000 
eligible children who already cannot be served at the present level of 
funding. In this respect it is pertinent to recall that the PRESCAD 
Program was conceived after studies showed that health problems were 
a major cause of underachievement among low-income children. 

Surely programs such as PRESCAD should be expanded, not cur- 
tailed to fall short of need by an even greater distance. Therefore, I 
take this opportunity to urge passa 1 0F ] House Resolution 708 which 
was introduced by Congressman Edward Koch and would extend the 
grants of PRESCAD and the equally important maternal and infant 
care Progra in Detroit and Wayne County for another five years. 

We all know the theory expounded by the President in his plans to 
cut categorical programs and replace them with revenue sharing 
grants. He has said that. responsibility and flexibility should be re- 
turned to local government in terms of dealing with local problems. 
But there is a tragic flaw in that theory. The flaw lies in the assumption 
that the mere ep meen of categorical grants-in-aid with revenue 
sharing is enough. The facts of life in urban America indicate quite 
differently. 

As Mayor Gribbs noted yesterday, the City of Detroit has a deficit 
that outstrips its revenue sharing allotment b 
lars. I am sure that is the case in most other major cities. 

Wayne County Government, with a budget about one-half the size 
of the City of Detroit’s faces a similar problem, though it is not quite 
so extreme at present. For the second year in a row, the Board of Com- 
missioners has been forced to prohibit the filling of vacant positions by 
departments in order to maintain some semblance of a balanced budget. 
Prospects for avoiding a deficit over the next few years are bleak be- 
cause costs are mounting much faster than revenues. Not the least of 
our problems is the fact that the revenue sharing allotment we actually 
received was nearly $4 million less than we had been led to expect. by 
the Administration. This amounts to nearly $20 million less over five 
years, 

Wayne County can just barely afford to maintain its own programs. 
without reaching out and funding a series of programs which had been 
started by the Federal Government, and which should remain a Fed- 
eral responsibility. 


y many millions of dol-  - 
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With the cutback in a whole series of Federal categorical grant pro- 
grams, of which the poverty program and health services are among 
the more dramatic examples, and with the prospect of specialized reve- 
nue sharing a distance and uncertain one, this county and this city 
together with many other counties and cities, are facing a monumental. 
crisis, 

Poverty is not spread evenly around the country; the-Federal Gov- 

< ernment, with its superior taxing powers, must remain the primary 
source of funds in the War on Poverty, for poverty knows no political 
boundaries. The bills before your Subcommittee are addre to this 
purpose, and I commend them. 

More specifically, I want to express the Board of Commissioners’ 
support of House Concurrent Resolution 142, calling upon the Presi- 
dent to continue the operation of the Office of Economic Opportunity ; 
its agreement with HR 5109, which calls for continuing support for the 
Legal Services Program, which is well represented here by the effective 
Wayne -County Neighborhood Legal Services Organization; the 
Board’s support of your bill, Mr. Chairman, HR 4641, calling for a 
two-year extension of the OEO authorization, and finally, our total 
agreement with Mrs. Chisholm’s HR 5478, which would prohibit the 
President from impounding moneys voted by Congress pursuant to the 
provisions of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. I have included 
with the text of my remarks a copy of the resolution in which the Board 
of Commissioners denounced the impoundment. 

This Nation has the resources to provide both a viable revenue shar- 
ing program and to maintain categorical grant programs for dealing 
with the special and critical problems of our urban areas. And, cer- 
tainly, the programs under consideration here today are in the first 

—__—_——_———rank.in terms of importance. 

We hope that all four bills will be successful—and we hope that you 
will do us the honor of returning to Wayne County at some point in 
the future. 

Thank you very much. 

(Applause) 

(The resolution follows) : 


RESOLUTION 


(By Commissioner Silver) 


Whereas, the President has impounded funds to avoid expending funds which 
li : irected to be spent for some particular purpose, and 
“Whereas, such impoundment enables the President to effect an item or line veto 
in direct contradiction of the Constitution of the United States, and , 
‘Whereas, such impoundment enables the President to modify, reshape, or 
nullify completely laws passed by the legislative branch therefore making legis- 
lative policy through executive power, and 
Whereas, most of the impounded funds have been from programs of vital 
importance to citizens of urban metropolitan areas, and 
Whereag, such impoundment is disadvantageous to local government particu- 
larly hindering its efforts to provide health care, good housing and a high quality 
of life to its citizens ; now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, by the Board of Commissioners of the County of Wayne, Michigan, 
this 1st day of March, 1978, that the Board calls upon the President to cease the 
practice of impounding funds without Congressional approval; and, be it further 
Resolved, that the Wayne County Board of Commissioners calls upon the 
Congress of the United States to exert its Constitutional responsibility to deter- - 
mine how Federal funds are to be spent; and, be it further 
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Resolved, that this resolution be transmitted to the President, the Michigan 
delegation in the Congress of the United States and to the executive director of 
the National Association of County Officials. _ 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. FitzPatrick. I find your statement 
very excellent and to the point and I appreciate certainly your offering 
specific recommendations. 

I think there are a few questions. 

First I would like to sale you to comment on what I think you have 

ra already referred to in this statement and that concerns what the Presi- 
ctent has put forward as the reason for his precipitous actions without 
public discussion—that is that he wanted to return the power or the 
control to lock! people. 

It seems strange that here in Detroit we have heard from the mayor 
of the city and today from you as chairman of the county board of 
supervisors and both of you reject that theory. You are certainly ~ 
representative of the local elected officials yet you apparently feel that 
this action is not one of returning any real power to the local people 
but one of adding extra responsibilities to you without adequate Fed- 
cral involvement. Would you care to comment at least on that issue? 

Mr. FirzPatricx. Let me say, Mr. Chairman, of course the revenue 
sharing program we think is a viable program. We certainly 
{he money and it was in broad categories that we could expend it. I 
think individual urban communities have different problems although 
throughout the country many of them are the same, and I guess it de- 
pends on how you go about attacking those problems, I think that the 
categorical grant and aid programs in many instances are restrictive 
to some extent but if you eliminate those programs and that amount 
of money that is at least attempting to attack these pee ene. I am not 
saying that they are doing a sufficient job but that eliminates probably 

half the amount of money that is going into the war on poverty as 
such. If you take that away, I think that what we are confronted with 
in this country is utter chaos and hopefully that we have enough 
vlienation in these urban communities and centers across the country— 
T think that this will just heat up the fire. 

I think that the job that is being done now with the moneys that 
we have is really not getting it completely done. We are just scratch- 
ing the surface. What we need are additonal funds. I don’t care if it 
is in revenue sharing or categorical grant programs, we do need the 
money. 

Mee Hwan Thank you very much for that forthright answer. 

Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to commend our County Commission’s chairman, Mr. Fitz- 
Patrick, for his excellent presentation and wonder with him if there 
are other members of the congressional delegation from Wayne County 
that are turned in on the problem as you see it with the Board of 
Commissioners. 

Mr. FirzParricx. Well, Congressman, we are attempting to con- 
———tact-these-ether county Congressmen and present our aaa to them 

cither by mail or hopefully if they are in town we will attempt to get 
ahold of them. I would certainly hope that the entire Wayne County 
congressional delegation is in accord on these particular bills. 

Mr. Conyers. Well, I would not hold my breath on that hope too 
long until you verify where they may or may not be. I am not trying 
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to speak for them. I have enough trouble speaking for myself with- 
out having to speak for other members of the Michigan delegation. 
Tet me ask you, what about the Governor of the State of Michigan; 
where is he on this question ? 7 | 

Mr, FrrzParrick. Well, let me say that he has remained quite silent 
on this particular question and I would certainly hope that he would 
speak out on it. Certainly it is going to cost the state millions of dol- 
Jars if in fact the President has his way, and I think that this particu- 
lar issue transcends all political partisanship. I would hope that we 
would hear from the Governor. 

Mr. Conyers. I think this is important, Mr. Commissioner, because 
one of the great myths that this subcommittee is unraveling is that 
somehow these programs are designed only for the black and the urban 
poor when in truth there are great numbers of_swhite poor in the sub- 
ial eab and outlying parts of the city, and in the city itself for that 
matter. 

Mr. FirzParricx. That is very true. 

Mr. Conver. Nationwide, the majority of recipients of OKO CAP 
services are white, I think once we begin to destroy this mythical race 
concept, this ethnic concept about this legislation, then we will be in 
a much stronger Powe in the Congress to support the kind of legis- 
lation that this subcommittee is investigating. 

Mr. FitzPatrick. Yes, I would agree with that, and we will attempt 
to contact the other Congressmen. ; 

Mr. Conyers, Thank you very much. 

Mr. HWawxrna. I think apronos of the statement that there has been 
previous testimony before this committee that of the more than 25 
million Americans officially classified in poverty, over 17 million are 
aga I think that should be kept before the attention of the commit- 

ee, . 

Dr. LaVor. ~ 

Mr. La Vor. One queen Mr. Commissioner, 

If the revenue sharing money remained at the current Jevel and 
there was not a decrease in funds, how many of the existing programs 
would you continue, and would they continue in the same way or would 
you have a different order of priority ? 

Mr. FitrzParricr. Are you saying that if we received a total amount 
of moneys but eliminated the categorical grant-in-aid programs? 

Mr. LaVor. Would you continue all of them ? 

Mr. FitzPatrick. Yes, we would have to continue them, sir. You 
know, we have many problems here. How we would continue them, 
that. is another question. 

Mr. LaVor. That is what I am asking. | 

Mr. FrrzParrick. We have never been confronted with that yet 
because we have had Federal guidelines, If somebody said, “Here is 
the monev for a specific program,” then we would in fact with our 
staff decide on how to resolve it and I would think generally on the 
lines that we are doing now. ; 

If we lost the funds, of course then we would have to begin to elim- 
inate some of the services that we are presently giving. 

Mr. I.aVor. My question was, given the concept of local control, 
given the concept of decision-making on the local level, if money be- 
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came available, what programs currently in effect would you keep? 
Are there some that you would discontinue? 

Mr. FrrzPatricx. Yes. I think we would probably make a complete 
analysis of the present ongoing programs in those various areas where 
we now have categorical grant-in-aid programs and see which ones are 
working and which aren’t. In fact, we may decide to put more money 
in one program than the other. I would think that money had to be 
specifically earmarked for that job because I am sure there are dif- 
ferent points of view in all legislative bodies. Some people may feel it 
should go into law enforcement, some in the courts. t would think 
that if we got that money with some of the strings reducing the 
categorical grants-in-aid program that the money would have to be 
specifically earmarked for poverty. 

Mr. LaVor. One last question. Given the limited dollars that are 
available, what programs will.the. county continue under the 
poverty—— 

Mr. FitzPatrick. Well, the county has gone on record, the Wayne 
County Board of Commissioners, that the most important area that we 
are concerned with in fiscal 1972, 1973 and hopefully beyond is health 
care services to those residents of Wayne County that require them. 

Mr. LaVor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. FitzPatrick, again we wish to thank you for a 
very excellent statement. 

_ Mr. FrrzParricx. Thank you. 

[ Applause. ] z 

Mr. Hawkins. The next witness is Mr. Mel Ravitz, the President of 
the Detroit Common Council. 

Mr. Ravitz, we welcome you to the committee and we greatly appre- 
ciate the opportunity of hearing from you. Your written statement 
will be entered in the record in its entirety. You may proceed either 
to read from it or to summarize it, as you so desire. 


STATEMENT OF MEL RAVITZ, PRESIDENT, DETROIT COMMON 
COUNCIL ~- 


Mr. Ravitz. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hawkins, Honorable Congressmen, I am pleased to be 
here this morning to testify about Federal aid cuts as they affect the 
City of Detroit and Southeastern Michigan and the other cities of the 
country. 

I would also like to add my welcome to that of Chairman FitzPat- 
rick to the City of Detroit and to the County of Wayne. . 

I would hope that your committee hearings here and elsewhere will 
justify the confidence that so many of us here in Detroit have in con- 
gressional action. Actually, the hearings deal not only with the matter 
of Federal cutbacks, more fundamentally they deal with the major 
problem of our society and that is the future of our cities. They, the 
cities, are the real target of the proposed Federal aid cutbacks. 

President Nixon must not be allowed to turn America away from 
its concern for the country’s cities where most of the poor and minor!- 
ties live. To permit this would be a shameful waste of many lives. 
It would curtail America’s social and economic potential and would 
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deny basic values which remind us of the kind of Nation Americ 
ought to be. i 

For over 10 years, this country waged a terrible undeclared war 
in Indochina. That war, from which we are just now withdrawing, 
was continued for the last 4 years by the President to achieve 
what he called “peace with honor.” Thus this Nation sacrificed many 
ae of lives and billions of dollars to maintain the national 
10Nor. 

During this same period, this Nation has been waging another | 
war which we solemnly declared in August 1964 the war on poverty. 
Now the President wants to surrender in the war on poverty by 
impounding congressional appropriations for it and other urban 
programs. If the President is allowed to surrender this Nation to 
poverty, we will have lost national and individual honor. 

he war on poverty is part of a 40-year program of national 
investment in the American people starting with the New Deal 
which in turn came out of a much longer American effort to create 
a society in which a person’s life chances are not dependent on 
family wealth or social class. To cut the Federal categorical anti- 
programs would be a severe blow to the poor and to the cities and 
would stunt the life chances of many people, thereby further polar- 
izing America by turning our cities into little more than reserva- 
tions for the old and for the poor. If this is allowed to happen, the 
America which millions worked so hard to create and fought so 
hard to preserve will no longer exist; America will have lost both 
its honor and its soul. 

Reasons given for the proposed cuts in the categorical programs 
make it very clear that America’s urban poor will bear the major 
cost of the war in Vietnam and of our present international finan- 
cial problems. The war caused huge Federal deficits, it also caused 
extremely high inflation, from which we are suffering now, and an 
international financial crisis. 

The President is unwilling to cut the defense budget or to propose 
much needed tax reform. He is therefore forcing the poor to solve 
his financial problems by cutting back Federal categorical aid to 
cities, where most of the poor live, by promising special revenue 
sharing some time in the future and leaving a cruel revenue gap in 


order to fight inflation. This is destructive fiscal planning. 


The proposed cuts will fall particularly hard on the people of 
Detroit. We are, Mr. Chairman, as you may know, already taxing 
ourselves to the Jimit allowed by law and our charter and at a rate 
which is the highest in the State for general government. Even at 
this crushing level of self-imposed taxation, and with the existing 
level of State and Federal aid, we are hard pressed to maintain 
a bare minimum level of municipal services. If Federal aid is reduced, 
we will have to cut even our present meager services. 

We will be presented with some very cruel choices. The largest 
part of the cutback is in aid to improve our sewer facilities; we will 
probably have no choice but to postpone sewer improvements until 
Federal aid is resumed, thereby continuing to allow Lake Erie to 
remain a polluted national disgrace. 

Mr. Conyers. Does that have suburban as well as urban ? 
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Mr. Ravrrz. That affects everybody in southeastern Michigan and 
more. 
Some of the funds that are being cut have been used to hire as 


_many as 18,000 young people to work for local government during the 


summer, giving us needed help and giving our young people important 
work experience, How can anyone possibly believe the President’s 
work ethic slogans if he cuts this work program ? 

Other funds have allowed the city and the school board to hire 
over 2,200 unemployed people to work in all phases of city government, 
filling ordinary jobs which we couldn’t afford to fill with local rev- 
enue. If Federal funds are ended for this program, we will experience 
serious cuts in almost every city service. 

The remaining Federal cuts fall squarely on programs oriented 
toward our most needy citizens. These programs are as previous 
speakers have identified a variety of health, Model Neighborhood, and 
MCHRD activities which provide health, social services, job training,. 
education and housing services. We are told that we have a choice 
of maintaining these programs with other city funds; however, with 
the city’s present financial situation it will be impossible to maintain 
these services without forcing other cuts. We are like the condemned 
man in the old West who had the choice of being hanged or shot. We 
can choose to close Model Neighborhood medical clinics and MCHRD 
job placement services and be sick and unemployed, or we can lay 
off busdrivers and policemen and be immobile victims of crime. 

General revenue sharing money will not help us in this crisis. 
Almost all general revenue sharing money—for which we are appreci- 
ative—which Detroit received was used immediately to rescue the 
city from a critical accumulated deficit which threatened to collapse 
city government. Most of the rest was used to prevent the D.S.R. 
from adopting a suicidal rate increase and to tear down part of 
Detroit’s huge supply of abandoned acai Se Which incidentally 
~ i eal: bequest to the city of Detroit through HUD. 

ause.] _ 

Ate Rave: The naked truth is that Detroit needs at least its 
present level of Federal aid, both categorical and revenue sharing, 
if it is to have even a chance of maintaining itself. 

At present we can expect rather little help from the State of 
Michigan. Although the State has received substantive money from 
general revenue sharing, it apparently plans to use most of it to 
reduce taxes. In fact, because of many unfair State laws and the 


® discrimination of many State agencies against the city of Detroit, 


ey 


Detroit provides through in-kind services and unfairly shared taxes, 
a net effective revenue grant to the State of Michigan of well over $20 
million a year. Thus, the city of Detroit, which has almost all of 
the State’s black people, and a great many of its poor people, in- 
cluding the elderly, both white and black. The city of Detroit allows 
the State and suburban cities to keep their taxes low or to reduce 
them. Elimination of this kind of revenue sharing in reverse would 
help the city enormously. And we have been working toward that 
end with State agencies and with the Governor’s Office to help to try to 
get some of that burden off our back. ; 

The Federal Government should take four actions which would help 
Detroit and other central cities: One. Continuation of Federal aid to 
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the cities at least at its present level; Two. Comprehensive national 
medical service; Three. Federal income tax reform; and Four. Adop- 
tion of a program of urban incentive tax credits. 

The present level of Federal aid to the cities must be continued either 
in its present categorical form or under some other program. It is of 
critical importance that this aid continue uninterrupted without o 
gap. Detroit needs this money now, not beginning in July of 1974. 
And this is the gap that particularly disturbs us here in Detroit even 
if and as special revenue sharing should become available in the Sum- 
mer of 1974. What do we do in the 15-month interval period between 


~ now and then? Sink the entire city? Certainly we cannot do that. 


Second, this country must adopt a system of national comprehensive 
health services. You have heard from Mr. Fitzpatrick that that area 
is the focal point for the country’s health program, it is also high on the 
list of citizens’ concerns. Such a system has been adopted by almost 
every other modern industrialized Nation. In America, much of this 
burden has fallen unfairly on the large cities like Detroit, who lack 
the financial resources to provide the kind of medical] services which are 
needed. Complete assumption of the responsibility for health care by 
the Federal Govermmsnt will both increase the quality of health care 
for the average American and also remove a heavy finacial burden 
from such cities as ours. 

Third, this country must make a comprehensive revision of our Fed- 
eral tax laws, Closure of a few of the most glaring tax loopholes would 
achieve the threefold benefit of (1) raising enough money to pay for 
needed social programs without inflation, which no one wants; (2) re- 
ducing inherited economic inequalities among Americans; and (3) re- 
ducing much of the tax incentive which has produced sprawling waste- 
ful suburban developments at the expense of the central cities. 

Finally, this country should seriously consider adoption of a system 
of urban incentive tax credits. If people were given tax deduction 
incentives for locating their businesses and their homes in central cities, 
it would help stop the increasing division of our metropolitan areas 
into racial and social ghettos; it would bring jobs and tax resources to 
the central cities. If these incentives were ada ted, the Federal Gov- 
ernment might eventually be able to end special aid to central cities in 
a relatively short time, probably within a generation. 

Adoption of these reforms or others like them, Mr. Chairman, would 
affirm, J believe, our faith in America rather than deny it as the Presi- 
dent is a ty If this Nation is to thrive and grow, America’s tradi- 
tional concern for its cities, its minorities, and its poor must not he 
abandoned. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Ravitz. I have several. questions 
with respect to your statement. 

On, page 1, near the bottom of the page, where you say, “To cut the 
Federal] categorical antipoverty program would be a severe blow to the 
poor. This seems to suggest that you are making a plea not merely for 
the money but also the continuation of categorical programs rather 
than block grants. Is that the emphasis of that statement? . 


~ Mr. Ravrrz. No, that is not the import of the statement. I think that 


I can sum it up very simply in this fashion : Until we get a reasonable 
assurances—as a matter of fact, until we actually get special revenue 
sharing in the amount that will at least allow us to maintain the serv- 
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ices we are presently getting, we ought to continue categorical grants. 
There ought to be no hiatus between what we are getting now and some 
new pie in the sky program down the road. _. 

Now, I have no particular problem with accepting the money in 
terms of special revenue sharing, allowing us at the local level to make 
the determination of how that money is going to be spent. 

I think I would sum it up by saying: Send us the money in any 
form and we will do the job and it does not much matter. What does 
matter is that there is a cutoff period and there is going to be a gap 
and I don’t know what we are going to do in that gap period. 

Mr. Hawxrns. In other words, what vu are saying by this state- . 
ment is that the cutbacks have preceded the new proposals, the new 
program ? 

r. Ravirz. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. Hawkins. And that the new poe may not become an ac- 
tuality and yet the cutbacks have already become an actuality ? 

Mr. Ravirz. 'Fhey ought to be simultaneously timed. 

Mr. Hawkins. If at all? 

Mr. Ravirz. If at all, yes. 

Mr. Hawkins. Also on page 2, you refer to the 18,000 young people 
who may not be available for work for local government. Are youre: 
ferring to the Neighborhood Youth Corps summer program ? 

Mr. Ravrrz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hawxrns. 1 am sure that you are aware that the Administra- 
tion has indicated that money from the Emergency Employment Act 
may ~ used for the NYC program as well. What do you think of that 
- choice | 
_ Mr. Ravrrz. Well, that may be borrowing from Peter to pay Paul, 

number one; and, number two, we don’t know what the amount is 
going to be. We had 18,000 last year; we could use twice that amount 
this year; we could have used it last year. So I don’t think very highly 
of the proposal. 

Mr. Hawkins. Also, on page 3, you suggest that the city of Detroit 
has had some difficulties with the State. In view of the fact that some 
of the proposals would actually grant control to the State as opposed 
to the cities in some of the finding so that there would be a State 
plan and the city would be required to negotiate with the State, would 
you think that that setup would give to you any proper safeguards 
of the money being returned to the local people anc being used wisely ? 

Mr. Ravirz. No, and I think that very correctly you put your finger 
on something that I did not cover. We would need to have appropriate 
pass-through guidelines to assure that we in the central city would 
receive what was a reasonable and fair amount. I would think that 
any such special revenue sharing would need to include that kind of a 
guideline. | 

Mr. Hawsrns. Thank you very much. Mr. Rewitz, may I just inter- 
rupt to express the appreciation of the committee for the use of this . 
very fine facility during the 2 days of hearings here in Detroit. We 
certainly appreciate this courtesy. 

Mr. Ravrirz. If it will deliver the money, we will allow you to have 
it rent-free for the next year. 


eae 
Mr. Hawxrns. After that, I will have to turn it over to Mr. Conyers. 
Mr. Conyers. Thank you very much. 
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Councilman Ravits, I think you deserve much credit for your 
analysis and presentation. Unfortunately, turning this hall over to 
us for any unlimited period of time will have no bearing on delivering 
the money; we wish that it would. That would be a very easy solution, 

Now let us look at the witnesses that we have had before this dis- 
tinguished committee: The New Detroit leadehship, the chairman of 
the Wayne County Board of Commissioners, the mayor of the city of 
Detroit, yourself, and the president of the Common Council. We have 
had citizens’ organizations testify. There seems to be a rather clear 
manifestation that the preservation of the programs for which Con- 
gressman Hawkins’ committee is conducting these hearings has very 
wide support throughout the city ey hee ly throughout the State. 

Now, given that and the fact that Michigan is one of the 50 States 
that has congressional representation, it would seem, then, that there 
would be a strong burden upon the delegation to start moving on this. 

Faced with the problem as you have delineated it, that there is going 
to be a large gap in the continuation of these services unless the Con- 
hie moves, can you give us a reading on where the Governor, the 

enators, and the congressional delegation may be as far as you know? 
If there are.any tactics being developed on the part of this rather 
broad group of organizations to make sure that Michigan nationally 
reflects the kinds of sentiments that have been expressed during these 
2 days of hearings will you-so inform us at this time? 

Mr. Ravirz. Through our legislative Representative in Washing- 
ton, the city of Detroit has been attempting to approach congressional 
Representatives from the city of Detroit and throughout Michigan in 
this regard. I think that we have some more work yet. to do to bring 
together the kinds of forces that you have pointed to and have testified 
today. 7 
; ina way, the hearings yesterday and today, I think, were very 
fruitful in identifying the various forces that we are going to have to 
coalesce to call upon other of our Congressmen than yourself and Con- 
gressman Diggs, who was here yesterday and who testified. We have 
not systematically done that other than that the mayor was in Wash- 
ington, I believe, two weeks ago, meeting with the League of Cities 
and there were approaches made to other of our Congressmen. 

I think that we are going to have to continue to build the coalition. 
T noticed just earlier this morning a letter that was received from a 
trade union leadership group that is going to pull together some orga- 
nizations to help form the strategy for this. 

I would like to ask one question on this same point, John. Is it likely, 
as best you know now, that if the Congress were to receive the kind of 
approach that I think we are unanimous in making, if the Congress 
were to be able to receive that kind of an approach from the major 
cities around the country, do you think that that would be sufficient 
to have the Congress turn around the President’s action ? 

Mr. Conyers. Well, I think that if that approach were focused upon 
the congressional delegation State by State, yes. This is to say that, 
curiously enough and unfortunately, there has been a sort of partisan 
flavor to what is going on. I have introduced a bill that would prohibit 
the dismantling of the Office of Economic Opportunity by (1) flatly 
prohibiting the further impoundment of funds; (2) by requiring that 
the acting OEO director, who is illegally in office, since he has not 


"and organize as many as are willing to respond tot 
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been confirmed by the Senate within the 30 days required by law, be 
confirmed ; se that any reorganization—i.e., dismantling—be sub- 
mitted to the Congress for approval, as required by the Executive Re- 
organization Act of 1949, : 

have only cne Republican on that bill, and that is Congressman 
Pete McCloskey of California—if you call him a Republican; there is 


_ some debate about that. 


Mr. Hawe1ns. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Conyers. Yes, Mr. Chairman. oan 

Mr. Hawxtns. May the Chair announce that the bill Mr. Conyers 
referred to, H.R. 5398, introduced by Mr. Conyers and other Members 
of Congress, is before this subcommittee and will be certainly one of | 
the first bills that we will consider. We are trying to reach the bill 


. before Easter. 


That may not be possible in view of our heavy schedule of hearings 

but certainly we think that the record should indicate that Mr. Con- 

ers’ bill is in the subcommittee and certainly will be one of the first 
ills to be considered by the subcommittee. 

‘Mr. Conyers. I appreciate that, Mr. Chairman. 

- We have 51 Congressmen cosponsoring this bill. The senior Senator 
from Michigan has agreed to cosponsor my legislation in the Senate. 
Only three Michigan Congressman are on my bill. That means, 
then, that out of 19 members of the congressional delegation and our 
two Senators, we have a lot of work to do here right in this State if 
the will of the people that are testifying before this committee for 
these 2 days is to mean anything to all. 

We need an organized Michigan delegation to meet an organized 
Missouri delegation, to meet an organized California delegation, to 
meet with Congresswoman Chisholm of New York, who has introduced 
a, bill identical to mine, to have the New York roe ae move it there, 

e will of the people. 

Otherwise, these hearings and these eloquent statements won’t be worth 
the paper and the breath that is being expended. 

_ In other words, we have got to focus our energy if this is the life- 
and-death matter that you so expertly articulated that itis. - 

Mr. Ravrrz. Correct, and we are going to have to leave you alone, 
because you are not the one that we need to persuade; we are going 
to have to persuade those others, who have not committed themselves. 
Thank you. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you. | 

Mr. Hawxins. Well, again thank you, Mr. Ravitz. We certainly ap- 
preciate your testimony before this committee. | 

Mr. Ravrrz. Thank you, Chairman Hawkins and gentlemen. 

Mr. Hawxrns. The next witnesses, apes in a panel, are Mr. 
Donald Sykes, director of Community Relations, Social Divisions 
Commission, Milwaukee; and Mr. Ernest Williams, western Dairy- 
land community action program, Whitehall, Wis. | 

Would you, Mr. Williams, be seated next to Mr. Sykes, Do you have 
prepates statements, either of you? 

: Mr. Syxes. Unfortunetely, Mr. Chairmuaz, no. 

. Mr. Hawxrne. All right. Mr. S an we will hear from you as the di- 
rector of Community Relations, Social Divisions Commission, Milwau- 
kee. You may proceed. ee | 
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STATEMENTS OF DONALD SYKES, DIRECTOR, COMMUNITY RELA- 

' TIONS, SOCIAL DIVISIONS COMMISSION, MILWAUKEE, WIS., AND 
ERNEST WILLIAMS, WESTERN DAIRYLAND COMMUNITY ACTION 
PROGRAM, WHITEHALL, WIS. 


Mr. Syxes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I would like to thank you for 
the opportunity to. speak on behalf of the community action pro- 
ms. I have been involved in the Federal antipoverty program 
since 1965 and, in that past 8-years, I have had the opportunity to 
develop the skills and experience to become the director of a $12-mil- 
lion corporation, the Community Relations, Social Development 
Commission in Milwaukee County. e 
The commission employs some 2,000 people in the city of Milwau- 
kee, most of whom have from among the ranks of the poor and minor- 
ity groups. I mention those facts because I think it is ay im- 
portant in presenting my ideas before this Committee on Equal Op- 


ortunity because I think it is because our agency and agencies like ours 
are among the few true vehicles for equal opportunity and advance- 


~~ 


ment for poor people. 

i would like to also say that we not only believe in what it is we are 
doing but we have demonstrated this by the kind-ef-working days we 
put in—10 to 12 hours a day—by analyzing and agonizing at every 
opportunity how can we find a better way to attack the prejudice, 
discrimination, and lack of opportunity that locks poor people into a 


_ world devoid of dignity and hope. 


What I would like to say, gentlemen, is that, because we believe in 
doing with people instead of for them, it has taken us the full nine 
years since the creation of the Economic Opportunity Act to come to 
the threshold not of eliminating poverty but of establishing the know]- 
edge base and creating, from among the ranks of the poor, the workers 
with the will and determination to start attacking the problem of 
poverty. ) | 

Now there is an effort to throw away this investment of millions of 
dcllars, years of experience, and, we estimate, potentially some 200,- 
000 peopie across this country in terms of unemployment, of whom one- 
half are poor people, but most important, probably the hopes of mil- 
lions of people. 

I speak with confidence not only because I know that we are making 
a difference in Milwaukee but as a board member and tlie regional 
convener of the National Association for Community Development, 
I know that this same dedication and production are the rule across the 
Nation and not the exception. 

For those of use who have been working with NACD is Community 
Action in this region, we attempted, a couple of years ago, to try to 
define: What did we mean by “community action” and what was most 
important about the things that we do? a 

found that and we reduced that down to four principles, which I 
would like to share with the committee. I think these four pe 
are important because, as I listen to the recommendations from local 
elected officials, when T look at some of the proposed approaches and 
how I feel that the mercy. af the poor people in this country, their 
destinies will be tied to some of the proposed legislation, I think that 
these four principles of community action become extremely important. 
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First, we decided the community action is a commitment to the elim- 
ination of poverty as a national priority. The President’s budget is 
an attempt to transfer this responsibility of solving the national prob- 
lem to local agencies. We feel that the elimination of poverty, like 
the freeing of slaves and protecting the rights of labor and expand- 
ing the suifrage to women, and civil rights and social justice for all the 
American citizens, is not only national in scope but impossible to re- 
solve without a strong commitment of our national government, which 
has the resources and the ability to tap the talent to do the job. 

Second, we think that community action means ladies dat of the 
poor in the decisionmaking structure and in setting of policy and 
efforts to eliminate poverty. It has been through this participation 
that Head Start parents have become more active members in local 
school decisions. It is also this participation on the part of community 
action that has rid us of the erroneous notion that poor people are 
_ apathetic, because community action has proven that, given a mean- 
ingful opportunity, poor people will make valuable contributions. 

The third principle we identified was that community action means 
employment of the people to be served. We have heard statements that 
people are getting fat off poverty programs or that there are failures; 
and I submit, after looking at programs around this country, that the 
cost of delivering the service through the community action agencies’ 
network is probably dollar for dollar cheaper than delivering that 
service through previous delivery systems that existed prior to com- 
uy action and those that existed side by side in local communities 
to date. 

More important, though, the employment of these poor people has 
meant that they are no longer the wards of the local county but have 
become taxpaying citizens 1n those communities. 

The final principle we identified was the fact that the community 
action commitment to institutional change and OEO is never pro- 
vided enough money or clout to eliminate poverty, but CA’s have 
demonstrated more effective ways of meeting the problems of poor 


peo 

e concept of Outreach and the changes that have been brought 
about in some State employment offices where, prior to the Economic 
Opporaiy Act, poor people received inadequate, if any, service at 
all, 7 


The creation of paraprofessional positions that started with the 
poverty program and are now everyday parts of school systems and 
governments is another sania ye of the kind of institutional change 
that has come about because of community ‘action. 

It seems to me that these principles are important, because we feel, 
as I have listened to some of the local officials here and in Wisconsin 
as well, the money situation is obviously one of a major crisis, but even 
the elected officials have admitted that, unless Congres identifies 
guidelines and earmarks these kinds of principles by legislation, the 
eecureay dl that poor people will be the recipients of any money com- 
ing into these communities overburdened with legitimate problems in 
many areas is highly unlikely. 

It is with that that I would just like to conclude my remarks by 
identifying three problems that I'see and the way that the present 
administration is proposing with its 1974 budget. 
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Whether or not revenue identifies it as a valuable or meaningful 
approach to deal with the problems of poor people in this nation or 
not is the question that I am not so sure is the proper approach; but, 
irrespective of one’s position on revenue sharing, it appears to me that 
there is no orderly planning process to enable us to transform from 
the present categorical funding patterns into orderly adoption of a 
revenue sharing plan which would give local communities greater 
authority over the tax dollars. 

It seems to me to talk about immediate elimination as in the case 
of the Economic Opportunity Office by June 30 and have programs 
picked up sometime next year can only meen utter chaos in the local 
communities; and, of course, the recipient of that chaos will be the 
poor people who have their services eliminated during this period if 
they ever are again resumed. 

Second: it appears to me that the amount of money that is presently 
being distributed by the Federal Government in categorical grants 
has been identified by previous local officials who will be severely 
diminished under the proposed amounts of money that are to come 
under special revenue sharing. re 

If I were to just look at one area in the city of Milwaukee where we 
estimate some $70 million to $75 million of Federal funds will be 


. eliminated, if I just look at one area in manpower where we anticipate 


that the loss of Federal funds to the community will be somewhere in 
the neighborhood of 23 to 25 percent, aside from this affecting needed 
programs such as the Emergency Employment Act or providing serv- 
ices to the disadvantaged, it appears to me that the statistics on un- 
employment for the metropolitan Milwaukee community of having 
a 4.9 unemployment rate for the past two years severly distorts the 
true misery that the residents of the central] city suffer. 

We estimate that for the past 2 years in Milwaukee’s inner city, 
unemployment has avernued 12.7 percent, almost two and a half 
times higher than the metropolitan Milwaukee area. 

' We further estimate that there are some 10,000 or more year-round 
inner city residents with annual earnings of less than $4,000, plus an 
addition of 3,331 part-time employees who desire full-time employ- 
ment. This results in a total of some 14,000 people in the central city 
of Milwaukee who are underemployed or unemployed, or, in other 
words, 23.7 percent of the inner city working force at approximately 
59,000 people. , 

We will now look at the prospects of special revenue sharing which 
will force these underemployed and unemployed inner city residents 
to compete for revenue funds that will have to, in addition to meeti 
their needs, meet the needs of employed municipal employees or choca 
teachers who have legitimate demands also for increased wages. It 
appears to me that, in political realities, those residents of the central 
city will come out on the short end of the special revenue sharing 


plan. . 
_- The third problem I see with the proposed budget of.the President 


or the administration is the whole question of revenue sharing itself, 
when it comes to approaching social problems and eliminating poverty. 
It appears to me that, while to many officials revenue sharing is being 
sold as a panacea to onde a lot of bureaucratic control that is viewed 
by many as symbolicly the Federal Government, but as I reviewed 
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some of the documents that have recently come out of the Department 
of Labor where the administration has attempted, by administrative 
methods, to adopt the concept of revenue sharing prior to legislation, 
the absence of congressional guidelines and determining the do’s and 
dont’s of expenditure of Federal funds appears to me to place the 
local elected officials at the mercy of a smaller bureaucracy but ob- 
viously a more powerful one. 

If they can determine whether or not, in the absence of congressional 
guidelines and intent, local communities are conforming to the spirit 
of special revenue sharing, it appears to me that they have acquired 
greater authority and control, not less. 

Second, it appears to me that the possibilities of attempting to 
mon tor Federal funds spent for social programs at the local level ~ 
opens itself to the possibility (1) of potential fraud and corruption; 
and we have been told about wasted dollars in Federal Community 
Action agencies. I submit that we have to examine more closely the 
concept of revenue sharing as it may affect this kind of thing. 

And (2) it appears to me that the name of ths committee, which im- 
plies equal opportunity, is my biggest fear when I look around and 
find it has been only a very short time ago that many of our local 
communities had statutory laws that required discrimination. Some- 
how we think that, in a short 15 or 20 years, they have miraculously 
changed and now we are going to see all citizens in communities 
get.a fair shake. 

Finally, it appears to me that the sole effort toward revenue sharing 
appears to be an attempt to turn back the clock by placing greater 
emphasis on protection and environment and physical development, 
all of which, I think, are necessary and needed, but it seems to me that 
we appear to be de-emphasizing social justice and equal opportunity. 

Let me conclude by simply saying I feel it is essential that our 
Federal Government maintain control and particularly through con- 
gressional representation over how our Federal funds are spent, dis- 
tributed, to assure that it is done in an equitable fashion and assure 
that the money collected from all of our citizens for the social well- 
being of this Nation be distributed to all of our citizens for the pur- 
pose of the social well-being of this nation. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Sykes. 

(Applause. ) 

Mr. Hawkins. We will defer questioning you until Mr. Williams 
has completed his presentation. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. WituiaMs. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I am 
Ernest Williams, from the Western Dairyland Economic Oppor- 
tunity Council, located in Whitehall, Wis. I_am employed ir 
the city of Eau Claire, and I am secretary of the Labor Council and 
a member of the board of directors of Western Dairyland. from or- 
ganized labor. 

I am going to be quite brief, because I think many of the facts have 
been presented by other speakers very. ably. I would feel amiss if I 
didn’t add my supore to a plea for the continuances of the programs 
under the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

As you probably are aware, this progrum also reaches out into our 
rural area. The State of Wisconsin has 19 CAP agencies, a majority 
of which are rural in character. Last Friday, March 16, I appeared at 
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a hearing at the Eau Claire County Courthouse at which Senator 
Nelson conducted one of his five hearings throughout the State, and 
I want to assure you that the hearing room was packed, 200 or 300 
people, standing room only. In fact, all of the comment from groups 
all over western Wisconsin was that we need a continuation. 

I believe this is good. In fact, I point out that the rural areas have: 
poor and the low-income. I realize that nobody likes to use the words 
‘poor” and “low-income”—sweep it under the rug. I think our war on 


poverty has to continue. 


The Community Action agencies in the rural areas comprise con- 
siderable help and advice and aid to rural agriculture, scientific ad- 
vice that has raised the income level of these families. It has pro- 
moted self-help programs as far as homebuilding to update the homes 
of some of these farmers who had previously never even had indoor 
plumbing—not in direct grants but in advice and aid and help where 
individuals have got together and aided one another. ; 

It has been a real shock that I, as a director for the last 15 months, 
saw the workings of the Community Action programs, and I was 
real surprised that President Nixon took this approach, seeing the 
humanitarian aspects of it, and then when he came out with his de- 


_fense budget with hugh outlays and nothing for the poor with the 


war in Vietnam coming to a winddown, it was still rather shocking. 

These various CAP agencies in western Wisconsin and in the rural 
areas of Wisconsin serve the communities and through their Neigh- 
borhood Youth Program, where low-income family youth work at 
summer jobs working for cities, the schools, parks, and playgrounds 
and whatnot. We have family planning councils. We have a senior 
citizens council. I have figures on all this, but I don’t think they are 
relevant. Just say that Iam fully behind the program. 

I am going to close my remarks; I know there are other people. 
I would like to read a letter that I received the other day, March 13. 
in reply to three letters that I have written to Congressmen and 
Senators in Washington. 

“Dear Mr. Williams: It was good of you to let me know of your 
support for the Community Action Program. President Nixon, as you 
probably are aware, has proposed to eliminate all Federal support for 
Community Action activities by the end of the year. Apparently he 
believes that ultimately States and localities should be given the option 
of carrying on this program with the help of the Federal revenue 
sharing fund. 

“T believe that the Community Action Program, along with other 
programs of the Office of Economic Opportunity, should continue to 
receive Federal funding. I have co-sponsored a concurrent resolution 
which tells the President that it is the sense of the Congress that the 
OEO, including the Community Action Program, should continue in 
full operation. | 

“Let me assure that I will give my full support to efforts to restore 
Community Action Programs and OEO funding as a member of the 
Health, Education, and Welfare Appropriations Committee here in 
the Senate.” 

This is signed “Sincerely, William Proxmire, United States Senator 
from the State of Wisconsin.” ' 

- Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Williams. 
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May I ask you, what congressional district are you from? 

Mr. Wrixtams. From Congressman Thomson’s district, and I un- 
derstand Congressman Thomson is favorable—not in all respects I 
certainly didn’t support the Congressman—but he can be leaned on. 

Mr. Conyers. By who? 

(Laughter. ) 

Mr. Hawsrns. That was not a source of embarrassment, I assure 
you. Mr. Steiger is also from Wisconsin and a member of this subcom- 
mittee. I thought perhaps you might have been from his district. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. i didn’t get a reply from Congressman Thomson. 

Mr. Hawkins. It might be well to try to pursue that. | 

Mr. WiriutaMs. -I will do that, sir. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Sykes, I had the privilege of reading an article 
in The Washington Post of March 18, 1973 in which you were quoted, 
and the remarks that you made this morning follow pretty much the 
observations made by you and contained in this article. 

I think that you have certainly dealt with the very pertinent point 
when you make the observation that revenue sharing, if it is to really 
. be of any import and to accomplish what it is intended to accomplish, 
should contain the safeguards that you have indicated should be in- 
cluded in such a proposal—namely, communities’ involvement—well, 
actually the continuation of Community Action. : 

Obviously this is not being proposed, and I would assume that you 
would suggest that any such proposal, if it is to-be acted on, should 
contain an amendment to the provisions which you have discussed. 

Mr. Sykes. I most certainly agree with that, Mr. Chairman. I think 
that, as I attempted to identify here today, it seems to me that most of 
the real progress in this Nation has come when it comes to major na- 
tional problems such as poverty, such as problems of poor people and 
racial problems in this country has come from a national effort. 

I think, in discussions with some local officials, many of them are 
leery even of the fact they are local communities, that they just can- 
not compete against some such organized forces again that have legit- 
imate request before Jocal communities, urban and rural, without 
these kinds of safeguards, for instance. 

It is not just an urban problem. I think in rural Wisconsin, for in- 
stance, we have many people who are poor who have not received 
services because, in their rural areas, they have not wanted to be in- 
timated and identified, because they have their pride. But, because 
community action has involved them in eliminating poverty, they feel 
that they are participating and they are doing something. ; 

These people are now receiving services that would not come or they 
would not receive if a professional social worker came around and 
tried to label them as poor people, wards of the State, et cetera. 

Mr. Hawxrys. I gather from your testimony as well as that of Mr. 
Williams representing the rural point of view, that it would appear 
that the actual intent in discontinuing these programs is not. so much 
to save money or to turn the decisionmaking over to local people but 
to take back from the people some of that decisionmaking and to 
eliminate the possibility of institutional change and.to reclaim more 
power at some central level. Is that correct ? 

Mr. Syxes. Yes, I would agree with you. I think that again it is a 
question of values in setting priorities, and it appears to me that not 
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only does the present administration attempt to take away this 
decisionmaking authority that has begun to develop, I think that 
while the poverty programs themselves, as you have identified, Mr. 
Chairman, and Mr. Williams has identified, the majority of the peoule 
served by programs are white, I still think it is important to identify 
that the opportunity structure that has been created for minority 
representation would also be eliminated with this decisionmaking 
authority that is involved. 

I also think it is an illusion to go back to something that never ex- 
isted to say that local communities never did absolve, they have always 
come from the national level. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Williams, do you agree or do you disagree ? 

Mr. Wituiams. I agree wholeheartedly with the statement made by 
the gentleman from Milwaukee, and I think that we do have a degree 
of selection on the local level of our programs that we want to— 
there are programs that we select in one area that they won’t in 
another, depending on the problem, and I think this is good. Then we 
get the community involved, the people involved that want it, such 
as in our area; they have, in parts of Jackson County, in many very 
poor Indian groups, they have instituted transportation for approx!- 
mately 2,000 to 3,000 in a Jackson County area and Buffalo County 
area, Where they pick them up and they can take them shopping or to 
doctors and stuff like that. 

Even in the area around Glenwood City and further west, there 
are more Indian groups. There are some ethnic groups in the rural 
areas also that they are serving. But we do have a real selection, and 
we can take what projects we want and we don’t have to take all of 
them—whatever serves the community. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Cray. No questions. 

Mr. Hawxins. Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Conyers. You raise the only question I have wanted to develop, 
Mr. Chairman, and that was: Who shares these gentlemen’s view- 
points in Wisconsin? We have been talking a lot about what is going 
on in Michigan. We want to know if you are just an isolated point of 
view expressing your own right to free speech or are there some other 
people and organizations and members of the congressional delega- 
tion who vote that are behind you. 

Mr. Syxes. I think I can attempt to speak to some of that. Un- 
fortunately, I think, while many of the local elected officials, at least 
in my area in Milwaukee, are committed to the spending of Federal 
funding, and I think, while we have some cong cestonal representa: 
tion that is equally committed to the continuation of Federal pro- 

ams, that. we have not, as far as I am concerned, gotten over the 

ull impact of the kind of Community Action princi es that I think 
have to accompany any Federal funding if the problems of the poor 
people are going to be solved. 
@ are working on it and, at this point, we have the identified 
support, but we want to go a step further, move to the point of adopt- 
ing some of those safeguards that could protect the interests of poor 


people. 
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Mr. Wiuu1aMs. At this hearing I attended with Senator Gaylord 
Nelson last Friday with mayors, city managers, and members of com- 
munity vocational and technical education educators, all spoke and 
all spoke for a continuation of the programs under the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity. 

They selected various things to speak on—the manpower training, 
which may fall a little bit outside the CAP agencies, but nevertheless 
ca are all part of the Office of Economic CPponuny. 

lso, I think we have a problem in Wisconsin as you do in any other 
State. We have to try to get bipartisan support. I can assure you that 
roe pelle Obey and Congressman Aspin or some of them prac- 
tically assure that they will, plus you heard Proxmire and, I am sure, 
Nelson in the Senate, but here we go again. We have to get the bi- 
partisan support. 

I was happy to hear that Steiger got his name on a bill that has got 
some measure of hope, but there are a couple of others here now. There 
are a few that we can pretty near almost forget about—Glen Davis 
and some.of them. I mean they are almost impossible to conceive. 

I think we have got to go home and try to get bipartison support. 
Labor at the State Jevel, ft know, supports most if not all of the pro- 
grams under the Economic Opportunity Act, but I am going to ap- 
proach the president of the State AFL-CIO on the way back and have 
atalk and see if he won’t get a letter out. I am sure John Smith will 

“ oblige because I know how he feels on a lot of these things—try to get 
more involvement. 

Mr. Conyers. Can I Jeave you with one note of caution. Everybody 
that says they are for something does not mean that they are really 
willing to get out here on the line for it. You understand that, of 
course, don’t you ? 

Mr. WitiraMs. Yes. 

Mr. Conyers. All right. So that when you deal with a people’s bill 
like this, it is really kind of ridiculous to hear somebody, in the face 
of the kinds of problems that we have in Detroit and Michigan, com- 
ae! out and say, “Well, I am for these programs, but I want them 
refunded differently” or “I support the idea of people power, but I 
think that there has been a great deal of mismanagement.” 

You start getting rationalizations, so that you want to be a little 
bit careful about us just floating around from outfit to outfit and 
everybody says, “Yes, I am for it; you can count me in on that,” 

use when you start counting heads for the vote, you find out that 
id people just happen not to show up and that they ran into difficulties 
that they had not envisioned when they originally talked with you. 

So this is relative and, if this is a life-and-death program, as you say 
it is, then we have got to organize our own tactics that really jam u 
7 ea the wall some of these people who say they are for it, right 

ay. . ; 
Mr. Syxes. Thank you. 

Mr. Wriuiams. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Sykes and Mr. Williams. 

The next witness is Mr. Jack Buttram, member of the Communit 
Action Program Board of Evansville, Ind. Mr. Buttram, we wel- 
come you and look forward to your testimony. 
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STATEMENT OF JACK BUTTRAM, MEMBER, COMMUNITY ACTION 


PROGRAM BOARD, EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Mr. Burrram. Thank you for the opportunity of my being here, 
Chiarman Hawkins. . 

I think a little bit of my background perhaps is pertinent at this 
point and, incidentally, I do not have a prepared statement. I repre- 
sent one of the perhaps new breed in our activities. About 314 years 
ago, I became president of a rather substantial electrical contracting 
company in Evansville, Ind.; the company does. about $10. million 
worth of business. I considered it a series of tremendous good fortunes 
that allowed me to do this, and one of the things I said to myself just 
314 years ago was that I was going to get involved in some community 
activities. 

I went to the chamber of commerce and asked for permission to 
serve on the Community Action Board, so I want you to know that 
my comments are with the experience of only 3, 314 years. 

Some of the other activities that I am involved in, in Evansville: 
I am a member of the chamber of commerce, I am a member of the 
board of directors of the chamber of commerce, I serve as cochairman 
of the Chamber of Commerce Human Resources and Development 
Committee, I chair a foundation in Evansville that we organized 
for minority enterprises—and we are trying to do that—the Evans- 
ville Business Foundation. I am also on the Labor-Management Ad- 
visory Council in Evansville. 

So, in the period of 3 years, I have gotten fairly involved. I am chair- 
man now of the Community Action Program in Evansville. Speaking 
from not only my activities in the Community Action Program in 
Evansville, I am absolutely convinced of the need for the CAP program 
in Evansville. I am convinced that the minorities and the poor in 
ne need the voice that Community Action Program gives 
them. 

I am convinced that not only it needs that voice; it needs a voice 
that is not fighting under the control of Jocal governmental units. The 
only way we can do this, as I can see it, is through the OEO program. 

I welcome your questions. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Certainly it is of interest to this committee to get the 

views of businessmen. Obviously this is one part of Community Action 
which I think has been very outstanding, and the involvement of busi- 
ness, it seems to me, in the Economic Opportunity Program has not 
really been as publicized as it might have been. 
_ We have had General Motors, General Electric, Litton Industries, 
even ITT—they have all been involved in a very meaningful way. 
It is a pleasure to have you as a representative of the business com- 
munity of Evansville, Ind., to come before this committee and say 
that you believe that the program should be continued. 

Let me ask you about the composition of the board in Evansville. 
I pe that it includes local officials and representatives of the poor 
as well. F ; 

Mr. Burrram. Fine. As a matter of fact, I represent the Ninth 
Township trustee on the board. I do not represent, the Chamber of 
Commerce; the Chamber has another representative. I am sorry I did 
not bring that with me, but we are represented through the school 
administration and the various other organizations. 
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Mr. Hawxrns, Are local officials represented ¢ 
Mr. Butrram. Yes, they are, and some of them attend. _ 
Mr. Hawkins. I certainly think that is a very outstanding example. 


Mr. Conyers. 


Mr. Conyers. No questions. 

Mr. Hawkins. I think the members of the committee are highly 
leased, Mr. Buttram, and again I wish to thank you for appearing - 
efore the committee. 

Mr. Burrram. I could speak with all the reasons that the other 
people have given. I heartily concur with it. The fact that I am here, 
that I am interested in it, I will do anything that I can to support it, 
and I hope that you people are successful. 

Mr. Hawkins. I hope that you can express these views to other 
Members of the Congress from Indiana. That State has not been noted 
for its support of some of these concepts. | 
Rak ao You are certainly right—you are certainly right. 

ause. 

There is one other thing. In the local newspaper just yesterday, as 
a coincidence, a local reporter, being very sympathetic to the situation, 
wrote quite an article, entitled “Is CAPE a Failure?” It has some 
very god information. I would like to pass it to you if I might. 

Mr. Hawgrns. Certainly. Certain articles? 

Mr. Burrram. One article. 

Mr. Hawkins. What is it? How is it titled ? 

Mr. Burrras. “Is CAPE a Failure?” 

Mr. Hawkins. The article “Is CAPE a Failure?” will be entered 
in the record in its entirety at this point. If you will give it to the clerk, 
we will see that it is inserted. 

[ The article referred to follows :] 


[The Evansville Press, Mar. 19, 1973] 
Is CAPE A FAILuRE? 





POLITICS ANE PERSONALITIES CLOUD THE REAL ISSUES 
(By Roberta Heiman) 


“We don’t want it to be ‘poof’, just gone, without someone rising up in arms 
and objecting...” : 

George Berry spoke with no small degree of frustration as he considered the 
possible closing of the Community Action Program of Evansville (Cape) and 
what effects it would have on low-income residents of the city. 

Berry, of 4 Cherry, is one of several new members of the agency’s board of 





directors. He represents the Lincoln“Avenue Neighborhood Council, whose mem- 


bers instructed him to ask the Cane board if there was anything they might do 
to help keep the program going after its federal funds are cut off June 30. 
He touched at the heart of what the agency has been all about in its seven 


years. 


“Cape has given poor people in this city an avenue for speaking out and for 
forming organizations to solve their problems .. .” 

In the two months since it was announced the agency is going to lose the 
federal funds that support it, there has been no “raising up in arms and object- 
ing”—except for the efforts of some parents whose teenage children work in one 
of Cape’s programs. 

_ AS an agency whose purpose is to serve as an advocate for poor people, Cape 
has always heen controversial with as many critics as supporters. Its request 
for revenue sharing funds from the city has stirred debate. Its internal problems 


' that have surfaced in the last few weeks have not helped it gain new and much- 


needed friends. . at . 
But in all the current hassle the real issues are being clouded by personalities 
and polities. 
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While it would not be correct to say that Cape is an efficiently-operated; totally- 
effective agency, it would be less correct to say that it is a failure. 

Obviously, the problems of poverty and prejudice which the agency is directed 
to resolve are not conditions that can be eliminatetd or even substantially im- 
proved in a short time. Some of the ways in which Cape has been most effective 
can’t really be measured or given a monetary value. 

The workers at Cape’s four neighborhood service centers, for example, did much 
of the work in the area health planning council’s survey of health needs of the 
poor. The survey led to establishment of the city-county health cepenemenes 
well-baby clinic at Sweetser Homes public housing project. 

Mrs. Edith Rosenblum, executive director of Planned Parenthood of Evans- 
ville, has said Cape is an invaluable aid in helping the agency extend its services 
to low-income citizens. 

Cape has arranged for mothers of Head Start children to attend homemaking 
and sewing classes at the YWCA 

It helped the county 4-H organization set up a club for children in the Oak- 
dale-Sweetser neighborhood, and organized a volunteer tutoring program for 
children in the Lincoln Gardens-Erie Homes public housing projects. 

The agency has developed a good working relationship with the Metropolitan 
Evansville Chamber of Commerce, which several times has channeled funds to 
help Cape operate summer job programs for youth, sponsor an intern program for 
college students to gain experience in social work, and provide Christmas food 
for needy families, 

Dentists worked with Cape to help develop the dental care education program 
for Head Start youngsters. The project received national attention. 

A 72-year-old man who was struggling to care for his ill wife and meet their 
mounting medical bills last year told a reporter for The Hvansville Press the 
Cape workers from a neighborhood service center near his home were “the 
only friends I have.’? He said they were the only people who had ever tried to 
help him. and his wife. The man had shunned welfare assistance because he 
considered it degrading. 

Two years ago when Don Wells (now director of the Volunteer Action Center) 
was director of Cape’s service center on Fulton Avenue he was approached by 
a wealthy Newburgh resident who wanted anonymously to help needy people. 
“Whenever we ran across a really extreme case, we could call this person and 
the help was provided immediately,” Wells said. The philanthropist had utilized 
Cape to channel his concern for his fellow man. 

If there is no Cape in the future to get these services to poor people, will the 
services still be provided? 

Traditional government agencies such as the school corporation, welfare de- 
partment and state employment agency do not function in a similar advocate 
or “channeler’” role. 

It is Cape, not the school corporation, that operates the bus providing trans- 
portation for low-income persons to attend adult evening school classes at Cen- 
tral High School—located miles from the neighborhoods where a majority of the 
city’s low-income citizens live. 


(Roberta Heiman is a reporter for The Evansville Press who specializes in 
coverage of social welfare agencies) 


It was Cape, not the state employment service. that recruited the 60 hard- 
corps unemployed persons who went to work at the Whirlpool Corporation sev- 
eral weeks ago through programs sponsored by the National Alliance of Bust- 
nessmen and the chamber of commerce. 

Those activities are in addition to Cape’s three major programs: 

—Head Start, which operates 10 pre-school education centers for 160 young: 
sters from low-income families, at an annual federal budget of $243.975. Head 
Start’s funds come from the Department of Health, Education and Welfare and 
are not being cut off, although the program will be affected if Cape is dismantled, 
since it is administered and plannec by Cape. 

—The Neighborhood Youth Corps, which provides jobs and counseling for 
low-income teenagers. It employs 800 youths year-around and 805 in its nine- 
week summer program, placing them as a free labor force for government agencies 
and non-profit institutions such as hospitals. Funded by the Department of Labor, 
the program’s current budget is $1.01 million for 22 months ending July 1. No 
federal funds will be provided for its summer jobs program only this year and 
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funds for its year-around program will be cut off next year, local officials have 
been told. 

—The Community Action Program, which is the keystone of Cape. It provides 
administration and planning for all the programs and operates the four neighbor- 
hood service centers in target poverty areas of the city, It gets $202,600 a year 
from the Federal Office of Beconomic Opportunity. 

The service centers are Cape's direct contact with people. Their staffs go door- 
to-door talking with neighborhood residents, finding out their needs and inform- 
ing them of health, education and government services available. 

The centers house recreation and tutoring programs for children, homemaking 
classes for mothers, They have clothing and food banks and sponsor food “co-ops” 
for housewives to save money by combining their orders and buying in butk. 

Low-income residents can get the centers’ help in filling out income tax forms. 

Hach center has a job-placement counselor and a staff member assigned to work 
with teenagers and young adults, directing their agencies and imaginations to 
constructive programs. 

Among other Cape projects was the “ombudsman” who worked at the human 
relations commission office in the Civie Center, to help low-income persons obtain 
help from the proper government agencies. The ombuds‘na provided help for 
more than 200 persons in the first five months of the program, which was discon- 
tinued several weeks ago in the wake of Cape’s possible loss of funds. 

The local agency is one of about 900 community action programs across the 
nation being cut off from their current source of federal funds when OEO closes 
down. President Nixon is abolishing the federal bureaucracy and has said if city 

administrations want to continue anti-poverty programs, they can finance them 
with federal revenue sharing funds. 

The President’s “New Federalism’’—aimed at giving local government control 
over local projects and eliminating the bewildering and costly profusion of federal 
bureaucratic middlemen—has one major flaw regarding the poverty programs. 

It makes an awfully big assumption that- eity-administrations and other local 
units of government have improved their ability and willingness to respond com- 
petently to the needs of their low-income citizens. The issue involves more than 
just the city’s lack of money and need for federal funds. 

Few if any city governments have ever placed human services on an equal 
priority with the physical and structural services—streets, sewers, etc.—which 
they must provide. Always before the argument has been tliat there wasn’t enough 
city money left over for the human needs not involving bricks and mortar. As 
those needs went unattended the problems of race and poverty were perpetuated 
until they exploded into the civil riots of the 1960's. 

In a few short years since then the community action programs have served a 
major role in helping poor people make their voices heard at city hall, without 
violence. OEO funded the agencies to serve as full-time advocates for the poor— 
to focus attention on their needs and help them gain participation in the demo- 
cratic process—and OHO made it clear whose side the federal government was on. 

What has often limited their effectiveness, in Evansville as well as the other 
cities, is that the local politicians took offense at this “attack” on their credibility. 
Rather than respond immediately and willingly to the problems, they staged a 
counter-attack on the antipoverty workers and challenged whether they were 
really speaking for poor people or for themselves. 

Two classic illustrations were Cape’s efforts to organize public housing tenants’ 
councils and to get the city to provide more than just recreation programs at the 
new community center. 

The president of the first tenants council was Mrs. Ernestine Howard Rankin, 
a Cape employee and at that time a resident of Brie Homes public housing proj- 
ect. Only a handful of tenants were involved, and they repeatedly asked public 
housing director Mrs. Myrtle Scales to endorse their efforts so that other tenants 
would not fear eviction if they joined. What the group proposed was to work with 
the administration to resolve tenants’ grievances, give tenants a Voice in planning 
improvements to some of the aging buildings, and give tenants jobs within the 
housing authority. Mrs Scales and the authority’s directors replied they couldn’t 
officially recognize the. group because with. so few members it wasn’t representa- 
tive of all tenants. Later, the U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (HUD), which regulates public housing agencies, mandated the local 
administration to help organize tenants councils in each of its projects. There 
was no money involved in that instance and still the responsible local government 
agency was slow, even reluctant, to respond. 
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It was former Cape employe Don McNary. (now executive director of the human 
relations commission) who first charged the city administration was violating 
terms of the federal grant that helped build the new community center at Walnut 
and Heidelbach. He pointed out the facility was being operated basically as a 
recreation center rather than as a multi-purpose neighborhood center to serve 
residents of the eight census tracts in the downtown and near-North Side areas, 
which had been specified as the priority use in the $998,000 HUD grant which 
helped build the center. McNary’s action and the HUD response—an order to the 
city administration to meet the requirements—stirred up a public controversy 
that's still unresolved almost two years later. The reaction of one top city recren- 
Ha official was an “off the record” remark that “Cape is trying to take over our 
nuilding !’ 

These reactions by local government officials do not support the President’s 
assumption that his “New Federalism” will be the tool for local government to 
deal adequately with local poverty problems. The effectiveness of any federal 
dollar, no matter how it is channeled into the city, will be limited to the coim- 
petency and attitude of elected city officials. 

Now that Evansville has its first two-vear allotment of slightly over $4 million 
in revenue sharing funds, the mayor and city council haven’t yet said how much 
will be spent on human services. They have said street repairs will be the number- 
one priority. 

Sources inside the administration said the figure being considered for social 


" service programs is “either 5 or 10 per cent of the total, which would mean either 


$200,000 or $400,000...” Already the requests from social agencies have exceeded 
$400,000, meaning some are going to be left out. 

Cape’s administration and board of directors so far have not presented a very 

energetic or convincing appeal for the funds. Again, the good things about the 
program are being clouded by its problems and its personalities. 
_ In the agency’s seven years, it has had five different executive directors, none 
of whom had any previous administrative experience, At the same time its board 
of directors (composed of representatives from government agencies, the business 
community, low-income persons and non-government agencies) has had an almost 
continuous turnover in membership and has provided scant direction and leader- 
ship. Some of the curent board members were appointed only several weeks ago 
and weren’t familiar with the programs for which they’re now trying to enlist 
public support. They were named to the board to replace members who were 
asked to resign because they never attended the monthly board meetings. 

The internal problems that Cape has always had as a result of its inconsistent 
and inexperienced administration have worsened during the current crisis as the 
staff members react to the threat of losing their jobs. 

Rather than pulling themselves together, they’re falling apart. 

Cape executive director Mike Malone is an outspoken young man whose virtues 
do not include tact and diplomacy. His “direct-confrontation” approach has 
antagonized many people whose support the agency needs very much if it hopes 
to get revenue sharing funds from the city council. Those people include Mayor 
Russell Lloyd and council president David Koehler. 

If Cape has any strong supporters who are willing to go to bat for it in the 
local political arena, they aren’t stepping forward. There's been no word of snp- 
port even from the four former executive directors—Bob Morgan, Mel Wambach 
and Ira Neal. all now in administrative Jobs with the school corporation, and 
Earl “Pete” Chandler, now the director of a federally-funded area manpower 
planning program administered by the mayor. 

It’s too bad. The agency doesn’t deserve to die without someone “raising up in 
arms and objecting.” The problems it has can be worked out, and the programs 
it has are an asset to the community. 


Mr. Hawkins. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Burrram. Thank you. 

[ Applause. ] : 

Mr. Hawkins. The next witnesses are Mr. Wayne Sether of the 
Neighborhood Youth Corps, Minnesota, and Mr. Paul Boranian, 
NYC, Minnesota. Mr. Sether. meet a : 
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“STATEMENTS OF PAUL BORANIAN AND WAYNE SETHER, 
: NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS, MINNESOTA 


Mr. Boranian. We do not have a prepared statement. 

Mr. Hawezns. Is Mr. Sether with you? 

Mr. Boranian. Yes. — 

Mr. Hawsrns. Mr. Boranian, you may proceed. 

Mr. Boranian. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am also Pre nEe, to 
save the time of the committee, testimony from Grand Rapids and 
Saginaw, Mich., on the Neighborhood Youth Corps project at the 
request of Mr. Sam Triplette. . 

I am, Mr. Chairman, the director of Community Educational Serv- 
ices for the city of Minneapolis Public Schools and, in that role, we 
have prime responsibility for all of the contracts, prime and sub, that 
deal with institutional training. I do want to bop my remarks short 
and deal primarily with the Neighborhood Youth Corps in Minnea- 
polis and Hennepin County. 

We are here today while Senator Hubert Humphrey, Senator Mon- 
dale, and Congressman Fraser are in Minneapolis, and have been for 
2 days, conducting hearings and hearing the same kinds of testimony 
that is appearing before you today. We are indeed fortunate in Min- 
nesota to have Humphrey, Mondale, Fraser, Karth, Blatnik, and 
Bergland. : 

e.do have some that still-do not identify too well with the family 
of man, and we are working on these gentlemen, but every time they 
see us coming, they seem to run for cover. Our pursuit will be diligent 
and we will not retreat. And, with the kind of support coming from 
the rest of the delegation, I do hope we can corner and bring them into 
the family of man. 

These have been criticized by many people, including the President. 
The charge has been that these programs have not been successful. This 
we refute emphatically. According to these critics, the successful 
Neighborhood Youth Corps program is one which keeps kids in high 
school. We on the Neighborhood Youth Corps staff feel that our 
program has multiple benefits not just retaining them in schools. 

The Minneapolis Youth Corps has served over 10,000 disadvantaged 
_ youth since we started in 1965. And these youth have earned in excess 
of $4 million. Since September 1972, we have served 913 disadvan- 
taged Minneapolis youth in our program and, of the 605 who are over 
16 years of age, 17 have dropped out of school, and that is 2.8 percent, 
yet the dropout rate for youngsters not in these kinds of programs far 
exceeds 2.8. 

I attribute the success of our Neighborhood Youth Corps program 
to an excellent staff and the great cooperation we receive froin people 
in the Minneapolis schools and the people in the agencies where our 
enrollees work. Coordinators are part of a team composed of principals, 
counselors, social workers, fea hers beret and employers. Our 
ee is to provide services to the disadvantaged young people of our 
system. 
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Each enrollee is interviewed to determine his skills and interests, 
aptitudes. After checking with school counselors and school records, 
youngsters are assigned to the job which best fits their profile. Our 
coordinators meet in group sessions weekly in addition to visiting the 
work site regularly. They often find it necessary to visit with the par- 
ents and teachers and social workers and probation officers in working 
with the student. We also arrange for medical services for our en- 
rollees and any other referral srevice necessary. 

For many, the Neighborhood Youth Corps is the first job, and then, 
after gaining skills, experiences and confidence, our enrollees leave for 
better part-time jobs in the private sector. We expect that our turn- 
over rate in the course of one year should be two to three times the num- 
ber of slots that we have been allocated by the Department of Labor. 

Our job is to provide a meani 1 work experience, such as the 70 
jobs at the veterans hospital or the 60 tutoring jobs with the youth- 
tutoring-youth program and many more too numerous to mention. Our 
damian for student help is so great that we can be very selective and 
make only meaningful job slots. 

This is the only program in the school system where the student can 
take a full day of classes and still have a supervised, meaningful work 
experience. We do not have any reliable statistics available on the 
scholastic impact of NYC jobs. However, we can cite many cases where 
the student’s school performance has improved after starting a job 
at the NYC. We know our program has an impact on attendance be- 
cause NYC enrollees cannot go to work on a school day when they 
do not attend classes. 

I feel too many pjeople view NYC as just an employment placement 
agency. However, just finding a job for a disadvantaged student is a 
simplistic mechanism, and it probably wil] not have a real impact on 
the dropout rate. We do not have a program just to find a job for dis- 
advantaged students. Our program is operated by competént aah 
sionals; 1t is very complete and offers a supervised, meaningful work 
eo along with many other services to our Minneapolis young 

eople. 
r Our job sites as of the third month, the first day of 1973, to give you 
a break-out—and we have been criticized nationally—in secretarial 
positions, we have 25 percent of all of our enrolles, or 144 students. In 
educational aides and youth-tutoring-youth, we have 26 percent, or 153 
students. In hospital work, 14 percent, and 79 students. In the food 
service industry, 5 percent, and 30 students. 

In recreational services, 12 percent, and 67 students. In maintenance, 
5 percent, and 30 students. In library, 6 percent, and 37 students. In 
switchboard operators and related areas, 7 percent, or 40 of our 
students. 

We are proud of our NYC program, and we have distributed to our 
President and to others many genera] statements about: We are proud 
of our Neighborhood Youth Corps. And we have distributed vast 
amounts of material to the President and members of our delegations 
on what it has afforded our youngsters in Minnapolis. 

During the school year, we hope to serve about 1,200 students of 


our Minneapolis schools, who will have earned $1.60 pe hour working _. 


after school or weekends from 8 to 10 hours per week in a supervised, 
meaningful job slot. These people will earn over $300,000 during this 
school year. ~ 


~™ 
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this time but, unfortunately, it takes all of these hearings an 
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I hope that ibe. oa will see fit and the President will see fit to fund 
Youth Corps project. 

Now, for the summer of 1973—the above paragraphs do relate pri- 
marily to our school year program, but we are extremely concerned 
about the summer of 1973. During the summer of 1972, we had an 
excellent NYC program involving tne youths residing in Hennepin 
County, and over 800 of these enrollees were from suburbs in Henne- 
pin County, where poverty, too, exists. About three-fourths of the 
a enrollees were from families on welfare or living in foster 

omes. 

We had many excellent projects which benefited both the kids and the 
communities which constructed stairways on the Mississippi. We are 
well on the way to making the river bank into a park-like area to be 
enjoyed by everyone. We had hoped to continue this job in the summer 
of 1973. 

Many of our enrollees -were recreation leaders in various neighbor- 
hood agencies and parks, supervising groups of youns Peon ith- 
out the NYC program, thousands of our young children will be 
cheated out of organized, supervised summer activities. 

We have developed a fine summer program in the past 7 years 
and provide excellent, meaningful, supervisory work for each partici- 
pee Last summer, the detached workers of the NYC reported a sharp 

ecline in arrests, especially on Southside, of employed teenagers who 
had been in trouble. 

Probation officers, social workers, the neighborhood social staff 
agency, who have day-to-day contact with the young in our city, have 
expressed a real fear for the summer of 1973 without an NYC program 
to provide badly needed experiences, money, and activity to the young 
people in Minneapolis. 

I am sure few people realize the impact of a summer without NYC 
on our community and the communities across this Nation. One of 
our inner city principals hates to think about starting school in the 
fall of 1973 after a summer without job opportunities for his students. 
In the past few years students have returned to their classrooms happy, 
wearing new clothes, with money in their pockets and a good work ex- 
perience behind them. They were ready to start school. | 

Mr. Chairman, I would also like to present a statement from the 
National Alliance of Business written by the president of Munsing- 
wear Corporation. 

Mr. Boranran. Mr. Chairman, I will be happy to answer any 
questions. I do want to make one further comment. I also sit on the 
Area Manpower Planning Commission in our city, and I say to you, 
Mr. Chairman, that revenue sharin is a hoax of the worst order that 
is trying to be perpetuated on the American public. It is the greatest 
mechanism that I know that will divide a community with the scars 
of previous confrontations which are just beginning to heal. I say 
to ie ‘ is & a and it is being perpetuated on the American public. 

pplause. 

Mr. Hawxrns. You have concluded with a very profound observa- 
tion which certainly should be pretty well known by most people by 

perhaps 
even more than this to try to get the truth. 

May I ask you both, as a member of the local manpower agency, 
manpower committee, and with your experience with the NYC pro- 

94-077—74—pt. 1—_—-40 
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gram itself, what type of assurances have you been given that there 
will be a summer youth program? 

Mr. Boranian. Mr. Chairman, the only information that we have 
received is that the Neighborhood Youth Corps will not exist this 


summer. We, however, cannot believe that and-—— 


Mr. Hawkins. Did this come from the Manpower Administration ? 

Mr. Boranzan. This is coming from the Chicago Regional Ofiice, 
Manpower Administration, yes, Mr. Chairman. | 

Mr. Hawkins. Specifically, did they state orally that there may not 
be any program ? 

Mr. Borantan. Yes, it has been oral, Mr. Chairman. That has 
come out of the Chicago Regional Office, saying that there will not 
be funds. Now, there has been talk again, and you have heard it so 
many times during these hearings, but again I want to emphasize _. 
another great myth is to take moneys from the EEA, to take moneys 
from primary wage earners, and to divert them into programs for — 
vouth, which is another great hoax, and we would not even entertain 
that kind of a proposition in our city and, as the administrator of 
the program, to take funds from primary wage earners and to divert 
them to this kind of activity is a malfeasance. 

Mr. Hawkins. I assume that you have had no assurance as well that 
there will be a recreation and transportation support program. 

Mr. Borantan. This is true, Mr. Chairman. Again we have no 
assurances whatsoever that the summer youth recreation program 
will be funded, and we have received no word that the transportation 
programs will be funded. 

But we are eternally optimistic, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, and our planning goes on to provide the services for the 
young people of our city. And, to show you the increase in those 
services to youth in our two communities, pvior to these programs’ 
heing instituted the only activity that we as a school system had prior 
to the programs under the Office of Economic Opport«nity and under 
tha Manpower Administration, Department of Labor was the summer 
school for 1,500 youngsters that were trying to make up credits. 

Under the auspices of these programs in our city over the last 
6 to 7 years, we now .have 22,000 youngsters involved in a ‘great 
variety of summer activities that previously were not in activities of 
this nature. Work experience under the Neighborhood Youth Corps 
has gone heavily to enrichment instexnd of to remediation—contrac- 
tual statements with all of our cultural art centers in Minneapolis, 
of which we have many. ; 

On a matching-funds basis to provide those matching funds against 
the agency’s funds, Mr. Chairman, have come from the Federal 
resources and not from the local commitment. .- 

Mr. Hawxrins. I assume that the local businessmen are not in a 
position to furnish any jobs to replace those that may be lost in the 
termination of this program. es 

Mr. Boranian. Mr. Chairman, that is absolutely true. The business- 
men have done, I would say, a good job; they have worked conscien- 
tiously at it, but the private sector does not have that capability to - 
provide the kinds of experiences, to supervise the kinds of experiences 
that youngsters need prior to going into the world of work. 
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The Neighborhood Young Corps provides that kind of sheltered 
experience and brings about those binds of developments in that youth 
that are mandatory previous to going into the world of work. 

The hearings that are being heid by Senator Mondale and Senator 
Wumphrey and Congressman Fraser are held in an auditorium which, 
I am sure, is packed with 1,400 people today; it is the Northern States 
Power Auditorium in downtown Minneapolis,. and they have been 
there for 2 days. | : : 

Mr. Hawgxins. Mr. Clay. ) | 

Mr. Cray. I am sure that you have been saying the same thing at 
home that you told us today, and I am just curious to know what kind 
of reception you are getting from the public media. Do they attempt 
to explain the problems that would be caused by the phasing out of 
these programs or cutback in this program ? 

Mr. Boranran. I would say, Congressman, that we do have a 
responsible press; it is the Powell’s publication. Our press stands far 
above anything I have read in Detroit so far. 

Mr. Cray. [have not read anything. 

Mr. Boranian. Just reading the paper generally, The Minneapolis 
Star and Tribune, I believe, is a responsible media and has done a 
very good Hg in reporting. In comparison to what I read here, it is 
an outstanding orical. 

Mr. Cray, Would you believe that we had some 23 witnesses yester- 
day, outstanding people, knowledgeable about this subject matter, 
and testified from 9 o’clock until 5:30 yesterday afternoon and not 
a word appeared in the paper? [Applause. ] 

So I assume that, if the press is covering the situation in your 
community—and you refer to it as being a responsible press—we can 
conclude that this press is irresponsible. 

Mr. Boranian. I would say it is irresponsible if it has not been 
covering a congressional hearing, Mr. Chairman, and I would also say 
tn vou that I will send to your office, upon my return to Minneapolis, 
the kind of covering that we have received. 

Mr. Ciay: Thank you. 

Mr. Hawsins. Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Again, Mr. Boranian and Mr. Sether, we appreciate 
your testimony before this committee and the fact that you have come 
all the way from Minneapolis to testify. I think that certainly is a 
ood indication of the kind of support we are receiving from those 
dedicated individuals who are operating the programs such as you are 
operating to Minneapolis. 

Mr. Boranian. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

From the flocr. Can I ask a question? _ 

Mr. Hawxrns. No questions of the witnesses are allowed from the 
audience. If you have questions that you think would be relevant, I 
am quite sure that some member of the committee would be very 
nleased to ask that question. | 

From THE Foor. All right. 

Mr. Hawkins. The next witnesses are Mr. Alan Houseman, director 
of the Michigan Legal Services; Mr. Norman Metzer, Legal Services 
Organization of Indianapolis, Indiana; and Mr. Wallace Riley, Presi- 
dent of the Michigan Bar Association. 
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Is Mr. Riley with you ? 

Mr. Houseman. I don’t know Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Hawxins. Mr. Metzer, suppose we hear from you first and then 
from Mr. Houseman. Then we will have the questions after that. 

May I welcome you to the Committee. We have read a great deal 
of what is happening in Indianapolis, and the Committee is greatly 
concerned about Legal services. We have had three days of hearings 
on legal service in Washington and I may say that the situation, to 
say the least, is fluid and very confusing. 


STATEMENTS OF NORMAN METZER, LEGAL SERVICES ORGANIZA- 
TION OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND., AND ALAN HOUSEMAN, DIRECTOR, 
MICHIGAN LEGAL SERVICES 


Mr. Merzer. Thank you Chairman Hawkins and other distinguished 
Members of this Committee. 

As you have pointed out we are the subject of the present contro- 
versies sanvounding a new set of conditions in other programs through- 
out the country. I have been the Executive Director since August, 1970, 
ud our program is 4 program that is funded by four different sources 
including the Indianapolis program. We have a grant from the-Indi- 
ana Criminal Justice Planning Agencies as weil as at one time 23 
attorneys with five offices. Because of the controversy we have three 
offices and 17 attorneys. : 

I wanted to mention four different things because I think the Com- 
mittee should be aware of what is happening and how the conditions 
that were placed in my program came into being, but I do think it is 
important to the Committee to focus its attention on it. At least I would 
like to have the Committee focus its attention on four things. 

One will be the conditions which I will discuss briefly; an issue 
which you mentioned in your letter to me which was community sup- 
port. The third issue is interim funding or loan authorization for 
which the OEO refuses to extend to us. Finally, an issue that was dis- 
cussed in Ralph Nader’s syndicated column regarding my program, 
and that is local control. ' 

Two weeks ago Robert Parker came to our city and he met with 
the mayor. He met with the representative of the city council. He met 
with the Indiana Court of Appeals Justice Sullivan. All of these gen- 
tlemen had been involved at one time or another in evaluating our 
program. He also met with my program’s foremost critics, includin 
the president-elect of the bar association, Douglas Shortridge, an 
other attorneys who have appeared on cases against us, including our 
casa which gained a lot of notoriety in the community, which was a 
desegregation suit by a local distrct court judge who found our school 
system guilty of de jure segregation, that is part of the reason why we 
are having the funding problems that we are. 

He returned to Washington on Tuesday evening, and on Thursday 
evening the conditions were established in our program, totally ignor- 
ing the wishes of our city mayor, and the city council. 

ow the materials that I have prepared before you, and should be 
before you, the conditions appear No. 1 in the materials. I would 
just like to go over some of these conditions with you to understand 
what.kind of second-class program the present Office of Legal Serv- 
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ices is trying to perpetrate upon the Indianapolis community, and 
also potentally upon other legal services programs in this country. 

The first is that our program was cut back 15 percent. Now this is 
in view of an evaluation report which was conducted in Indianapolis 
in September of 1972. It was a nine member committee and was doing 
a very effective job. Our attorneys were of excellent quality and giv- 
ing excellent service, and we were one of the best programs in the 
country. In the Washington Post, the article which appears at No. 3 
in the table of contents, Parker is quoted as saying we are one of the 
worst. programs in the country. 

He came out one afternoon and spent a few hours with the critics 
of the program, went back and laid these conditions on the program. 
Even though nine people spent 5 days in Indianapolis that adds up 
to about 45 man-days and found this to be doing a good job. 

Mr. Hawxins. Was that visit to consult with you ? 

Mr. Merzer. I picked him up at the airport and I drove him in to 
see Judge Sullivan, so I spent about a half hour with him. As he came 
out of the mayor’s office I spent about another 10 minutes with him. 
At no time did he indicate that we were in any kind of funding diffi- 
culty. In view of the people he was seeing. I didn’t feel 

Mr. Hawxins. Did he discuss.the conditions that were afterwards 
imposed on you? | 

Mr. Mrtzrer. No, he did not. 

The second condition is that we will receive 6-month funding. Now 





‘there is no reason for that in Indianapolis because our CAP is funded 


by a variety of sources too, and they intend to stay in existence after 
June 30, so there is no reason why my program could not continue to 
receive funding for 12 months, but they did fund us for 12 months. 

The third condition, and the most onerous condition perhaps, is the 
condition that we cannot file any lawsuits in Federal court until we 
have exhausted State administrative and judicial remedies. 

Now this is an onerous condition simply because the U.S. 
Supreme Court on several occasions has ruled that in civil rights mat- 
ters lawyers do not have to exhaust State administrative ad judicial 
remedies before bringing a case into Federal court, so the condition 
flies in the face of the U.S. Supreme Court decision. 

Mr. Conyers. Do you intend to take any action in regard to that 
limitation ? 

Mr. Merzer. We have been in regard to it in the Defender’s Office, 
who in turn has been in touch with a couple of Washington, D.C. law 
firms. Lawyers in Washington, D.C. have also been in touch with the 
National Committee for Civil Rights Under Law, and they are dis- 
cussing it with us, but as to exactly what we are going to doa—— 

Mr. Conyers. You might have to get some lawyers and consider 
suing. 

Mr. Merzer. The decision has to be made yet to sue because we are 
trying to exhaust our State and local remedies. 

Mr. Conyers. The Supreme Court has made some rulings on that 
point. 

Mr. Merzer. That is right. The cases are cited in the materials here 
in this document that I have before you. 

Fourthly, there is a condition that our board of directors must 
establish a separate code of conduct for our attorneys. Now this is 
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separate and distinct from the code of professional responsibility that 
all lawyers must abide by, that any attorneys who do not abide by that 
code will automatically be fired. 

It is interesting that Mr. Parker when he called my board chairman 
to announce these conditions had a phrase in these conditions that does 
not ape in the written document. The phrase was that not only 
should we prepare a code of conduct, but that any attorney who brings 
discredit, scorn, contempt from the local bench or bar must immediately 
be dismissed. 

Now they have deleted that phrase, but I suspect that when the code 
of conduct is prepared by some vf my local critics you will find that 
kind of language in the local code of conduct. You will see what we 
are subjecting our attorneys to is a lot of intimidation from the local 
bar association, and from the local judiciary. 

Finally, there is a condition that none of our attorneys shall engage 
in any kind of political activity or cause, including the organizing of 
special interest groups. Now on its face that does not leap out at you 
as if it is something wrong with that, but we represent a lot of neigh- 
borhood groups in our community, groups from the welfare rights 
organization, to tenants groups, to groups that are interested in trans- 
portation. We have had two cases in court, or before the Public Service 
Commission on reduced fares for the elderly, and for poor people in 
our community, and we have been accused of organizing these groups. 
These are false accusations. We are only their attorneys, but I am 
fearful that these conditions are being placed in my grant because they 
will stop us from representing these groups, although I believe it 
is lawyer’s obligation to represent groups, and we will continue 
to do so. 

Now finally, and I suppose the thing that is the most tragic for mv 
program at the present time, and that is no funds are being released 
to my program until such time as we reorganize our board, submit 
the names of the board members to Mr. Parker and Mr. McCarthy at 
the Office of Legal Services, and they concur on each individual ap- 
pointment to my board. They have told me orally by phone that in 
seeking guidance in our community they will confer with Mr. Douglas 
Shortridge and find out if he concurs. - 

Now he called us two days ago and said he would not concur on our 
new board. Now the mayor of our city supports our program, and that 
is considerable support because Mayor Lugar is held in high esteem 
at the White House, and you will find at No. 10 a letter from Mayor 
Lugar to me indicating that he supports my view as to the conditions 
that he is attempting to remove from my program and, secondly, he 
submitted the board list himself to the Office of Legal Services indicat- 
ing that he approves of our new board. 

Yesterday, in view of that fact we got another call from Mr. Parker 
wanting to know if we cleared this list with Mr. Shortridge before we 
submitted it to the Office of Legal Services, and we said no, we sub- 
mitted it to the mayor, the mayor is submitting it to you, and he 
indicates in his letter that he is approving of this board. In fact, what 
he says in his concluding paragraph, “We are satisfied that LSO’s 
acceptance”, which is the letters in my program LSO, “of the condi- 
tions renders completion of the local review and evaluation of this 
agency for this funding cycle. In view of this, your immediate release 
of funds or borrowing authority is urgently requested.” 
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So I don’t think there is any question that Mayor. Lugar supports 
the program. 

In view of that we still have not received any funds. We were told 
yesterday no funds would be released. We do not have loan borrow- 
ing authority, and we have not met a payroll for 4 weeks in 
Indianapolis, and we have not had the first employee to leave us since 
these conditions were slapped on us. 

Now those are the conditions as to your question about community 
a Se I only call your attention here to several newspaper articles. 
We have been under attack by the local critics for a long time, and so 
when our Model Cities funding came before the city council a special 
committee was appointed at the city council to investigate our pro- 
gram and special hearings were held. You will find at No. 12 in the 
materials, “Special Committee of City Council Hears 40 Groups 
Who Support LSO.” 

It names in another newspaper article 17 agencies backing LSO. In 
fact that evening—there were two evenings of hearings, and one eve- 
ning there were over 65 people who testified on our behalf, and not one 
single group, or one single individual stood up and said anything 
negative about our program. Because all the critics are operating 
behind the scenes to achieve their will, they will not come out to public 
meetings like this meeting and say, “We are opposed to LSO.” 
They perform their criticisms behind the scenes, 

In fact, there is an article in here from the local newspaper where 
the League of Women Voters, hardly a radical organization, picketed 
our city council on our behalf, no one else, and probably the first time 
in the history of our city that the league has picketed the city council 
for anything, but they picketed on our behalf, so that we could get 
funding for the Indianapolis City funding. 

By the way, the city council when they considered our appropria- 
tion in a 16 to 1 vote appropriated us $117,000 for the calendar year 
1973. So we have the support of our local city council, the local mayor, 
our U.S. Senators Bayh and Hartke, Congressmen Hillis and Hudnut 
from our Districts. 

In view of this, as so well described in Ralph Nader’s article, the 
whole issue of local control is really a sham that they came into our 
community, they announced that they were going to consult with the 
local officials. and they did consult with the local officials, but they 
worked the will of our local critics. So that the argument that we would 
like to have these kinds of programs controlled by local elected officials, 
we were well on the way of establishing a good working relationship 
with our local government officials when OEO's people came in and 
upset the apple cart. 

Finally, and specifically on the issue of interim funding, the Code 
of Fedreal Regulations specifically states in title 45, section 1067, 
that any program that is presently funded must be refunded at least 
on an interim basis until criticisms of the program can be worked out 
with the Office of Economic Opportunity. In, fact there has been a 
decision to fund this for 6-months. 

Even in programs where the decision has been made to defund the 
regulation say provide interim funding or lose authorization. The 
OEO has to-extend loan authority to us. Until such time as we orga- 
nized our board—and there is indication now from Washington’s Office 
of Economic Opportunity that they may not approve of our board— 
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we are relying upon the efforts of our mayor to allow for the board to 
sit and come into being under a reconstituted board, but at the present 
time there has been no indication, and as of tomorrow our staff will 
have gone for 4 weeks without pay. So I don’t know how much longer 
we can hang in there, but I would assume that by the end of this 
week if we have not received any money we will be closing our offices. 

Now, basically this runs over the things that I wanted to bring up 
with you, but I am convinced that the reasons why these conditions 
are being placed upon us are probably five-fold. One is that we are 
well recognized in our community, in fact our high profile has made us 
be a household word in most homes of our community, that we are a 
very effective organization, and that when poor people need help they 
turn to us and they come to us knowing that they are going to-get 
vigorous legal representation. ; 

or example, in the State of Indiana there have been 13 lawsuits 
filed against the welfare department, and three of them have gone 
to the Supreme Court. We have won all of the cases before the Supreme 
Court, and we have won 12 out of 13 cases we have taken into court 
regarding welfare regulations in Indiana. 

Second, the criticism of our program in the bar associations comes 
from marginal] lawyers who feel economic pressure and believe that 
we are taking cases from them. 

Third, and especially in our community, there is an ideological 
bias against our program, Many of the critics do not believe that Fed- 
eral money should go to pay lawyers who will in turn represent the 
poor. 

Fourth, I believe there is a cultural gap, or generation gap in one 
of the articles that appeared last week in the Indianapolis Star. The 
president-elect of the bar association has called for my firing and has 
requested that the bar association look for a new director, indicated 
that he believes the new director ought to be over 35 years of age. Well, 
I don’t know whether that is a good criteria for looking for a legal 
services director or not. I don’t qualify under those guidelines, but 
there is apparently a cultural gap, and a generation gap which exists. 

Then finally, and I suppose most importantly, is that our clients 
are poor people. They are not the powerful people of our community, 
they are the voiceless, the unrepresented. The critics in our community 
believe that they can challenge us because of the fact that our program 
only represents poor people. We don’t represent General Motors, so in 
taking on us they are only taking on the meek and the powerless, — 

So I believe for those five reasons the Office of Legal Services and 
along with the local critics have at the present time fairly well 
hamstrung us, but for all the wrong reasons. 

So that basically allows me to present what I wanted to say about 
why I believe they came into existence and the illegality of the ap- 
proaches that the Office of Legal Services is using with regard to my 
program. 

Mr. Hawxins. Thank you, Mr. Metzer. 

{The documents submitted follow :] 
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[Telegram] 


HEcTOR SANTA ANNA, 
OEO Regional Director, 
Chicago Regional Office: 

The refunding of the Community Action Agency of greater Indianapolis, 
Indiana (Grant No. 50358) is hereby approved for six (6) months in the amount 
of $159,494 for the period beginning February 1, 1973. You are authorized to 
execute all documents including OEO Form 314, to obligate the funds, and to 
process the grant in the most expeditious manner. 

Special condition(s) to be attached to the grant include: (No. 1) in instances 
where a bar association response has not been received by the office of legal 
services, the following shall apply: The legal services grantee (delegate) shall 
within 60 days from the date of release of funds, submit to the regional legal 
services director a report containing letters from the State bar association and 
from principal local bar associations in the area served by the program com- 
menting upon the renewal application, together with any response which the 
program wishes to make concerning items contained in such letters, If it has not 
been possible to obtain comments from the bar associations, the report shall 
indicate the steps taken by the legal services program to obtain comments from 
the bar associations. 

(No. 2) the delegate legal services grantee shall prepare and submit to the 
regional legal services director on or before May 1, a six month refunding appli- 
cation as a limited purpose agency, including where necessary a successor in 
interest agreement with grantee. 

(No. 3) the delegate legal services grantee shall adopt and comply with the 
provisions of section 2 of Indianapolis, Marion County, Indiana, city-county fiseal 
ordinance No. 5, 1972, implementing proposal No. 469, 1972. Prior to release of 
funds the delegate legal services grantee shall submit to the office of legal services 
for concurrence the names of taose designated to serve on the board of directors 


~- reorganized pursuant to section 2(a) of said fiscal ordinance No. 5, 1972. 


(No. 4) the delegate legal services grantee shall within 30 days from the date 
of release of funds submit to the office of legal services for concurrence standard 
operating procedures to insure that all available State and local administrative 
and/or judicial remedies have been exhausted before bringing an action in 
Federal court on behalf of a client. 

(No. 5) the legal services grantee shall within 30 days from the date of release 
of funds submit to the office of legal services for concurrence a code of conduct 
and professional behavior for attorneys employed by grantee. 

(No, 6) the delegate legal services grantee shall not continue to eipiok any 
attorney who violates its code of conduct and professional behavior. 

(No. 7) the delegate legal services grantee shall not permit the use of grant 
funds or paid time of its employees for the promotion of any partisan political 
activity or cause, including efforts to organize special interest groups. 


J. LAURENCE McCarry, 
Acting Associate Director, Office of Legal Services. 


POSITION PAPER OF THE LEGAL SERVICES ORGANIZATION OF INDIANAPOLIS, INC. (1.80) 
RE SUSPENSION OF FUNDING. REDUCTION OF GRANT AND IMPOSITION OF SPECIAL 
CONDITIONS BY THE OEO/OFFICE OF LEGAL SERVICES (OLS) 


The purpose of this document is to respond to the action.of OLS in suspending 
funding of LSO, reducing its grant, and imposing special grant conditions on its 
grant (OKO Grant #50358 contained in OEO telegraphic message dated 3/8/73, 
which is included as ATTACHMENT I). An analysis of this action as to LSO’s 
funding and special conditions and their potential impact on the continued opera- 
tion of LSO is necessary in order to arrive at an informed judgment concerning 


— the ethics, legality and advisability of accepting a grant under such conditions. 
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1, The Suspension and $56,000 Reduction in Grant, 

For the past three grant action years, LSO has been funded on an annual 
basis for $375,000. OEO has now approved funding for LSO for six months 
in the amount of $159,494 for the period beginning February 1, 1973. Projected 
on an annual basis, this constitutes a reduction of funding of approximately 
$56.000 over the amount received in each of the past three years. This 15% 
reduction in our OEO grant is compounded by the reality that there has been 
no increase in our grant in the past three years even though the cost of living 
during that time has increased markedly.’ 

The financial crisis precipitated by the reduction in funding is compounded by 
Special Condition 3 of the grant, which states that OEO will not release any 
funds to LSO until OLS has approved the names of those designated to serve 
on the LSO Board of directors after reorganization in accordance with the 
conditions placed upon the LSO Community Services Program grant (CSP 
grant) awarded by the City-County Council. LSO has been moving expeditiously 
in an attempt to comply with the conditions of the CSP grant for that grant 
expressly states that no funds will be released until the grant conditions are 
complied with. 

Nonetheless, reorganization of the Board of Directors of a corporation takes 
time. Since LSO is absolutely broke and has been unable to pay its attorneys 
for work done following the completion of the work week ending Friday, 
February 16, 1973, we are obviously attempting to comply with these conditions 
as rapidly as possible. However, it is not realistic to expect that the Board of 
Directors can be reorganized in less than ten days to two weeks, That would mean 
that our attorneys would have worked five weeks without pay, and the secre- 
tarial staff for three weeks without pay. Even then, there is no assurance that 
funds will become immediately available from either the OEO grant or the 
CSP grant. 

OLS Special Condition 3 states that funds will not be relensed until OLS 
has concurred in the new board, and our Executive director hus been personally 
advised orally by Robert Parker of OLS that OLS will not concur unless the 
reorganized board is approved by Douglas Shortridge.? Should either Mr. Short- 
ridge or OEO find objectionable one or more members of the reorganized board, 
there is no way to anticipate how long the OEO funding could be held up. In addi- 
tion, organization of the LSO Board only satisfies the initial condition on the 
CSP grant, and the remaining conditions on that grant can be only satisfied by 


- steps taken by the reorganized Board, Consequently, the CSP funds will not be 


available to us until some later date when compliance with all conditions have 
been satisfied. 

Our 1972-73 OEO grant vear expired January 31, 1973. Our current grant 
year should have started February 1, 1973, and that grant has neither been 
approved nor terminated. Although OEO has not characterized its action as 
a suspension of LSO funding. it is apparent that the refusal by OEO to release 
our funding is a suspension. The regulations implementing the Economic Oppor- 


1The explanation for the reduction of grant size given by OEO representative Robert 
Parker was that ILSO was doing a less efficient job of representing clients than the Legal 
Atd Soclety of Indianapolis. whose attorneys claimed to have represented more than one 
thousand (1,000) individual clients per attorney per year. Parker spoke to the ILSO Execu- 
tive Director, Mayor Lugar. Judge Patrick Sullivan. Thomas Hasbrook, President of the 
City-County Council W. Hill, Public Service Commission Chairman, Karl Stipher, 


W. 
President of the Indianapolis Bar Association, Douglas Shortridge, President-Elect of the 


Indianapolis Bar Association (effective 1974), Attorney Lawrence McTurnan, Judge John 
Niblack and Judge Joseph Myers. Parker spoke to no other judge, particularly the federal 
bench, no LSO Board members, no LSO staff attorney, no community organizations, no 
other responsible leaders of the Bar, and no clients. Mr. Shortridge and Mi. MeTurnan are 
members of the Concerned Lawyers who, along with Judge Niblack and Judge Myers, have 
taken an activist position in opposition to the Leeal Services Program. 

Parker’s evaluation files in the face of two distnterested evaluations done of LSO in the 
past six months, In September. 1972. a nine-man OKO evaluation team, which included four 
representatives chosen from the Indianapolis community, made a complete evaluation of 
LSO during a one week period (45 man-days) and concluded that LSO was un excellent 
program, one that was improving rapidly, and specifically recommended that its funding 
leve not be reduced. In December 1972 a five-member committee chosen by the City-County 
Council also evaluated LSO and likewise recommended that it be funded at the same level 
as-last year subject to certain conditions which LSO is in the process of syasibas 

2? Mr. Shortridge, an quGiaanpolls attorney in private practice and the President-Elect of 
the Indianapolis Bar Association (effective January 1974), is distinguished by his out- 
epOReD and persistent opposition to this organization. He has stated repeatedly that his 
objective is “to drive LSO out of business.” To allow Shortridge to personally select out 
la the membership of our Board of Directors would completely politicize the 
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tunity Act provide the only method by which OEO can suspend grantees, 45 
C.F.R. § 1067, These procedures require that prior to suspension of funding by 
OEO, the affected program musi be given notice and an opportunity to show 
cause why the assistance should not be suspended. These are elementary due 
process safeguards which have been ignored by OLS while our program has 
been subjected to informal, but nevertheless functional, suspension of funds. 
The impact which this fund freeze will have on our existing caseload of approx- 
imately 1500 is impossible to predict. However, it is clear that the termination 
of representation of our existing clients will do irreparable harm to substantial 
numbers of poor people and to the present credibility of this program with the 
poor and representatives of the poor in this community. 


2. Special Condition No. 1: 


We have no objection to responses from the local and state bar associations 
regarding our operation. Our position is that this procedure is presently required 
by OEO Instruction 67-10-1 and LSO followed such a procedure when its present 
grant application was submitted to OLS in Washington.® 

To the extent that Condition 1 requires LSO to undergo additional evaluation 
by the Local Bar Associations, this can only be viewed as an attempt to provide 
a superficial data base to support pre-conceived bias against the continued 
operation of a Legal Services Program which has any kind of strength, client 
credibility and self-respect. 

3. Special Condition No. 2: 

We have no objection to this condition. 

4. Special Condition No. 3: 

Insofar as this condition is no more than a reaffirmation of the conditions 
imposed by the City-County Council (See ATTACHMENT II), we have no 
objection; however, the condition is clearly more than a reaffirmation and is 
objectionable in several respects. 

The requirement to submit individual board member names to the Office of 
Legal Services for “concurrence” is a serious and substantial violation of local 
control. It creates a very real risk that the program will be controlled by a small 
group of ideaologically-oriented individuals in Washington, D.C. It is perfectly 
obvious that any OLS “concurrence” can only be pro forma without some guidance 
from local people who are familiar with the individual board members nominated. 
The Executive Director of LSO has been explicitly and directly told by Robert 
Parker of OLS that in order to assess the wisdom of “concurrence,” OLS would 
“look to Douglas Shortridge for guidance.” The objection we have to providing 
Mr. Shortridge with this veto power has been set forth above. 

Our position is that “concurrence” by OLS of our individual board members 
is a serious violation of local control. Without first hand knowledge of the 
members, OLS concurrence can be nothing but an absurd formality—unless OLS 
intends to politicize the program so that only those members who have acceptable 
philosophical and political persuations will be approved. Such a purpose would 
he disasterous to the goal of equal justice for all.‘ 


3The response of the Indiana State Bar Association was signed January 2, 1973 by 
Mr. E. B. Lyle, Executive Director of the ISBA. Mr. Lyle indicated that the State Bar 
see oen On had been consulted in the planning of the proposal and that “We favor the 
propos roject.” 

he Indianapolis Bar Association response was signed by its President, William J. Wood, 
and is dated January 2, 1973. Mr. Wood indicated that the Indianapolis Bar Association 
plans to provide support to the proposed project. These responses from the responsible 
officers of the state and local Bar Asgociations were recorded on OEO Form 394 as required 
and have been received by OLS. If Special Condition #1 means something in addition to 
the above, it would appear designed to provide an obvious opportunity for the Indlanapolis 
Bar Association President-Elect to further his stated purpose of driving LSO of Indfanapo- 
lis ‘‘out of business.” 

In addition, the LSO-Legal Aid sub-committee of the Indianapolis Bar Association in 
conjunction with the Evaluation division of OLS spent 45 man-days last September evaluat- 
ing this program. This written evaluation satisfied a Bar Association commitment to the 
membership to conduct such an evaluation. The 9-man team was composed of five (5) OEO 
experienc evaluators and four (4) local evaluators, including representatives of the 
Indianapolis Bar Association, the City-County Council and the State Judiciary, This objec- 
tive report was unanimous and highly favorable to our operation and contained some useful 
and constructive suggestions which we have incorporated in our operation. This lengthy 
and exhaustive evaluation has been given wide circulation as concluding our program to he 
one of the best in the nation. This evaluation is, of course, in the hands of OLS and OEO. 

‘if purgance: is to be provided in any kind of rational and objective way, it should come 
primarily from the City-County Council, the Mayor and the current President of the 

ndianapolis Bar Association, not exclusively from a private citizen with an announced 
ideological bias directly antithetical to the continued existence of this program who will 
not even take office until 1974. 
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5. Special Condition No. 4: 

The fourth grant condition—that LSO attorneys exhaust “all available State 
and local administrative and/or judicial remedies” before bringing an action 
in Federal Court on behalf of a client—is a flagrant usurpation of the constitu- 
tional rights of poor people. By effectively barring poor people from filing suit 
in Federal Court to enforce or vindicate federally-created rights, it denies 
poor people (clients of LSO) equal protection of the law. LSO attorneys, like 
attorneys in private practice, attempt to resolve the disputes and problems of 
their clients as easily and expeditiously as possible. The great caseload which 
every LSO attorney labors under necessarily encourages him to utilize state 
and local administrative remedies when they truly hold the possibility of ade- 
quate relief. However, situations do arise when a state statute, regulation, or 
ordinance is contrary to rights secured by the Federal Constitution or Federal 
statutes. In such instances, even should a state or local administrative official 
agree, he is bound to follow and apply the state rule. When these situations arise 
for our clients, the risk of irreparable harm unless immediate relief is obtained 
is frequently very real—for instance, the termination of one’s welfare assistance 
for one who is impoverished is a desperate situation. In such situations, an 
LSO attorney must be able to seek redress for his client in Federal Court if he 
believes the governmental action has violated his client’s Federal rights. 

Nearly one hunderd years ago, Congress broadened the jurisdiction of the 
Federal Courts so that Federally-created rights, particularly civil rights, could 
be protected and enforced by the Federal judiciary. This action was taken because 
the State Courts had failed to live up to their obligation to protect and enforce 
these Federal rights. Special Condition 4 turns the clock back a hundred years 
and virtually bars poor people from filing suit in Federal Court. For if a poor 
persons must first litigate his Federal claim in state court, as Condition 4 re- 
quires, the state court decision on that claim is absolutely binding on the Federal 
Court under the doctrine of res judicata. It is clear beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that a person is not and cannot be required to exhaust state judicial remedies 
as a pre-condition to filing suit in Federal Court based on Federal constitu- 
tional or statutory claims. Monroe v. Pape, 365 U.S. 167 (1961) ; Wilwording v. 
Swenson, 404 U.S. 249 (1971). It is likewise clear that a person cannot be re- 
quired to exhaust state administrative remedies when he has challenged the 
constitutionality of a statue or administrative regulation on its face; Carter v. 
Stanton, 405 U.S. 669 (1972) ; Damico v. California, 8389 U.S. 416 (1967) ; AfcNecese 
v. Board of Education, 373 U.S. 668 (1963); nor can a person be required to 
exhaust state administrative remedies before bringing a Federal suit when he is 
challenging on constitutional grounds a state statute or regulation as applied by 
State or local officials; Damico, supra; Metcalf v. Swank, 406 U.S. 914 (1972), 
vacating 444 F. 2d 1353 (7th Cir. 1971) .° 

The exhaustion requirement of Condition 4 not only denies clients of LSO 
equal protection of law, it also interferes with the attorney-client relationship 
and makes second-class citizens out of both ISO attorneys and their clients. The 
unconstitutional limitations which Condition 4 impose on LSO attorneys clearly 
deprive the LSO attorney of the right to represent his client in the same matter 
as would a private attorney in violation of Canon 7 of the Code of Professional 
Responsibility, which provides that ‘“‘a lawyer should represent a client zealously 
within the bounds of the law”, and in violation of Canon 5, which provides that 
“a lawyer should exercise independent professional judgment on behalf of a 
client.” There is no justification for barring poor people access to the Federal 
Courts when they have claims which, in the judgment of their attorneys, must 
be filed in Federal Court in order to protect their rights. 


6. Special Condition No. 5. 

Condition 5 requires that LSO attorneys be governed by a special Code of 
Conduct and Professional Behavior. If Condition #5 requires no more than at- 
torney compliance with the Code of Professional Responsibility and Canons of 
Ethics, then we certainly have no objection since these are the ethical conditons 


® It is important to note the unanimity of the United States Supreme Court on this ques- 
tion. In its most recent case considering the question, a case brought by LSO, the Court 
unanimously reversed the district court’s dismissal of the case based on fatlure of LSO to 
exhaust state administrative remedies. Carter v. Stanton, supra. In Wilwording the Court 
summarily reversed the district court which had required exhaustion as a pre-condition to 
snit, with only one member of the Court dissenting (on the belief that the case should not 
be summarily reversed, but rather set for oral argument). Similarly, in Damico, only one 
Justice dissented from the ruling. 
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under which all attorneys practice. All attorneys admitted to practice law in the 
State of Indiana must take an oath that they will abide by the Canons of Ethics 
and Code of Professional Responsibility, as promulgated by the Indiana Supreme 
Court. 

However, it is implicit in this condition of an additional Code of Conduct 
that LSO attorneys are to be singled out aud restricted from conduct per- 
uiissible by attorneys in the private bar. Although this draft of the condition 
does not contain the language, the previous draft contained language that this 
Code of Conduct was to contain a provision forbidding LSO attorneys to take 
action that would bring “the discredit or scorn of the Bar or Bench on the 
program.” If this is to be the tenor of the Code of Conduct, then the proposed 
Code is a flagrant violation of Canon 7 and Canon 5 of the Code of Professional 
Responsibility, which have been set out above. 

Since poor people have far greater dealings with the service aspect of State 
and local governments than people who are of means, it is only natural that they 
will have more disputes and litigation with government agencies. It likewise is 
only natural that some of these cases against governmental agencies will be 
unpopular. The special Code of Conduct for LSO attorneys envisioned by OEO 
will clearly have a chilling, if not deadening effect, on the filing of suits against 
governmental agencies by LSO attorneys, because of the possibility that a few 
such suits may be deemed controversial in the eyes of a few members of the 
Bench or Bar. 

That our fear is well-founded is apparent from the reality that this “Code of 
Conduct” will be written by a Board of Directors individually selected out and 
approved by Mr. Shortridge—a code which we must agree to comply with in 
advance without any knowledge of the content. The conditions is at least vague 
and overbroad, giving a Board, as yet unnamed, unlimited authority to require as 
yet unspecified terms with which staff attorneys must comply at the risk of sum- 
mary dismissal. See Special Condition #6. 

The regulation of attorney conduct and professional behavior is the province 
of the Indiana Supreme Court and its Disciplinary Commission. That this ma- 
chinery is in operation Is evidenced by the number of local attorneys cited for 
contempt by local courts and disbarred by the Indiana Supreme Court in recent 
years. No LSO attorney has ever been treatened with disbarment proceedings nor 
cited for-contempt by local courts, although these remedies and sanctions have 
been and continue to be available and have been applied to others when the 
situation warranted. 

What possible justification can there be for making a special classification 
of Legal Services attorneys in the area of conduct and professional behavior? 
What possible justification can there be for holding LSO attorneys to a stricter 
standard than private attorneys or attorneys employed by government agencies? 


7. Special Condition No. 6: 


Insofar as Condition 6 provides a sanction of termination of employment, 
summary or otherwise, for violation of Condition 5, it is objectional for the 


reasons cited in Section 6 above. The potential for intimidation by the judiciary-- 


and ideologically-opposed members of the bar are apparent. The already severe 
problems of quality legal representation of the poor will be compounded to the 
breaking point if each LSO attorney is consistently forced to choose between (a) 
possible summary termination of employment, and (b) not representing his 
client “zealously”? as required by the Code of Professional Responsibility. 


8. Special Condition No. 7: 


We have no objection to this condition on its face; however, some of the 
terminology employed is subject to a variety of interpretations. For example, we 
do not engage in partisan (i.e, Republican, Democrat, AIP, etc.) political ac- 
tivity nor do we have any wish to do so. However, a substantial portion of our 
effort is devoted to the representation of group clients, such as neighborhood 
organizations, tenant and welfare rights groups. We do not organize groups nor 
do we have any desire to do so. Full representation of such groups frequently 


- requires that we lobby with the Indiana Legislature on their behalf, as would any 


private attorney registered as a lobbyist. Does that constitute “partisan” poli- 
tical activity or promotion of a “cause”? 

In addition, we provide community legal education in the form of personal 
appearances and newsletters in an attempt to provide preventive legal educa- 
tion to our client community about the law and their rights and responsibilities 
under the law. Do such efforts constitute promotion of a CAUSE or efforts to 
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organize SPECIAL INTEREST GROUPS? If so, the “cause” is justice for the 
poor and the “special interest” is an attempt to break the cycle of poverty by 
working through the system of law and education. 


(Telegram ] 
J, LAURENCE McCarty, 
Acting Association Director, 
Office of Legal Services OEO, Washington, D.C. 
To RegronaL Direcror Recion V: The refunding of the community action agency 
of greater Indianapolis, Indiana (Grant No. 50858) is hereby approved for 
six (6) months in the amount of $159,494 for the period beginning February 1, 
1973. You are authorized to execute all documents including OEO form 314, to 
obligate the funds, and to process the grant in the most expeditious manner. 

Special condition(s) to be attached to the grant include: 

(No. 1) In instances where a bar association response has not been received 
by the office of legal service, the following shall apply: the legal services grantee 
(delegate) shall within 60 days from the date of release of funds, submit to 
the regional legal services director a report containing letters from the State 
bar association and from principal local bar associations in the area served 
by the program commenting upon the renewal application, together with any 
response which the program wishes to make concerning: items contained in such 
letters. If it has not been possible to obtain comments from the bar associations, 
the report shall indicate the steps taken by the legal services program to obtain 
comments from the bar associations. (No. 2) The delegate legal services grantee 
shall prepare and submit to the regional legal services director on or before 
May 1, a six months refunding application as a limited purpose agency, including 
where necessary a successor in interest agreement with grantee. 

(No. 3) The delegate legal services grantee shall adopt and comply with the 

provision of section 2 of Indianapolis, Marion County Indiana, city-county fiscal 
ordinance No. 5, 1972 implementing proposal No. 469, 1972, prior to release of 
funds the delegate legal services grantee shall submit to the office of legal serv- 
ices for concurrence the names of those designated to serve on the board of 
oe reorganized pursuant to section 2(a) of said fiscal ordinance No. i, 
1972. 
(No. 4) The delegate legal services grantee shall within 30 days from the date 
of release of funds submit to the office of legal services for concurrence standard 
operating procedures to insure that all available State and local administrative 
and/or judicial remedies have been exhausted before bringing any action in 
federal court on behalf of a client. 

(No. 5) The legal services grantee shall within 80 days from the date of 
release of funds submit to the legal services for concurrence a code of conduct 
and professional behavior for attorneys employed by grantee. (No. 6) The dele- 
gate legal services grantee shall not continue to employ any attorney who violates 
its code of conduct and professional behavior, 

(No. 7) The delegate legal services grantee shall not permit the use of grant. 
funds or paid time of its employees for the promotion of any partisan political 
activity or cause, including efforts to organize special interest groups. 





A PROPOSAL FOR FISCAL ORDINANCE TRANSFERRING AND APPROPRIATING THE SUM OF 
$172,236 FOR CERTAIN PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMUNITY SERVICES 
PROGRAM AND AUTHORIZATING THE MAYOR To EXECUTE AN AMENDMENT TO THE 
GRANT AGREEMENT WITH THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, To INCLUDE THOSE 
PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES IN YEAR 3 OF THE COMMUNITY SERVICES PROGRAM 


CITY-COUNTY FISCAL ORDINANCE NO. 5, 1972 _ 


Whereas, by a grant agreement executed August 24, 1970, between the United 
States of America and the City of Indianapolis, the City of Indianapolis- be- 
came a participant in and receives Federal assistance for carrying out of the 
Comprehensive Program under Title 1 of the Demonstration Cities and Metro- 
politan Development Act of 1966; and 

Whereas, the City-County Council by its adoption of General Resolution No. 27, 
1972, authorized the submission of the proposed 1973 program amendments for 
Action Year 3 to the Secretary of Housing and Urban Development; and 
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Whereas, the City of Indianapolis desires to carry out an amended Compre- 
hensive Program with further Federal financial assistance under said act; and 
Whereas, the proposed Action Year 3 amendments to the Comprehensive -Year 
Program are described and set forth in a revised budget grant submitted to 
the Secretary (copies of which dated, October 6, 1972, are on file with the Clerk 


Of the Council and incorporated herein by reference) and have now been sub- 


rae 


mitted to this Council for appropriate action upon the appropriations therefore ; 
and 

Whereas, the City-County Council determines to approve the projects and 
activities as hereinafter defined and to appropriate the funds for the same, all 
in accordance with this ordinance ; how, therefore, 


BE IT ORDAINED BY THE CITY-COUNTY COUNCIL OF THE CITY OF INDIANAPOLIS AND OF 
MARION COUNTY, IND. 


Secrion 1. Of the Action Years 3 amendments to the Comprehensive Year 
Program set forth in the revised grant budget submitted to the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, those activities and programs relating to 
Crime and Delinquency are approved in accordance with the appropriations au- 
thorized by this section. From the unappropriated and unencumbered Cum- 
munity Services Program Fund (a Federal grant), the following sums are appro- 
priated for the purposes, programs and activities as follows, provided that said 
appropriation shall be spent at a rate-no greater than one-twelfth (42) the 
appropriation per month, to wit: 


CoMMUNITY SERVICES PRoGRAM—-FUND 


200 services Contractualoe..o 3a aaa on eae eee $172, 236. 00 
Expanded legal SCPViCeS 2 2 so20ud eo oo feo eee 172, 236. 00 


Sec. 2. That the contract between Legal Services Organization and the Com- - 
munity Services Program, contain the following conditions of operation: 

a. That LSO reduce the Board of Directors from 25 members to 15 members 
with four members appointed by the City-County Council: four members ap- 
pointed by the Indianapolis Bar Association; one member by the Marion County 
Bar Association; one member by the Mayor and five members democratically 
selected by the client community. Nine of the 15 Board members are to be lawyers. 

b. That an Executive Committee of five members of the Board of Directors con- 
sisting entirely of lawyers be appointed to meet weekly to review and approve the 
initiation of Htigation in all non-routine cases before an attorney-client relation- 
ship is established. 

e. That an investigation be made to determine the eligibility of prospective cli- 
ents before accepting any case and initiating any litigation. 

d. That conferences and negotiations precede possible litigation to avoid un- 
necessary litigation whenever possible. 

e. That all statements and news releases be reviewed and issued by the Exec- 
utive Director or President under policies established by the Board of Directors. 

f. That LSO continue the Internal Litigation Revie., Committee recently estab- 
lished by LSO. 

Sec. 3. That the Director of the Community Services Program and the Con- 
troller are directed not to make any disbursement of funds under said contract 
eee oe proof is furnished that the operational conditions in Section 2 are 
met in full. “ 

Sec. 4. The Mayor is authorized to accept the revised grant budget as it per- 
tains to these activities approved in Section 1 and to execute an amendment to the 
Community Services Program grant agreement to that effect. 

Sec. 5. The Mayor is authorized to do all things necessary, to carry out the 
Comprehensive Program in accordance with this ordinance, including the sub- 
ee of such reports, certification, and other material as the Secretary shall 
require. 

Sec. 6. The Controller or his successor or his delegate may do all things re- 
quired to be done in order to obtain payment of the grant, including but not 
limited to the selection of a commercial bank to receive payment vouchers, the 
submission of signature specimens, and the filing of requests for payment. 

Sec. 7. The City-County Council assumes full responsibil{ty for assuring that all 
grant funds will be used in an economical and efficient manner in carrying out 
the Comprehensive Program, as amended, and assures the necessary non-Fed- 
eral share of the costs of program administration. 


one 
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Sec. 8. This ordinance shall be in full force and effect from and after its passage 
and approval by the Mayor. 





Crry oF INDIANAPOLIS, 
March 15, 1978. 
Mr. NORMAN METZGER, 
Executive Director, Legal Services Organization of Indianapolis, Inc., Indianap- 
olts, Ind. 

Dear NogM: I appreciate the correspondence I received from you further indi- 
cating your concern for the various conditions placed upon the Indianapolis office 
of LSO by the Washington office of OEO. 

I have been in contact with various persons-in Washington, indicating that 1] 
share your concern about these conditions. I am hopeful that we will be able 
resolve this matter in a satisfactory manner. 


Sincerely, 
RIcHARD G. LUGAR, 


Mayor. 


City OF INDIANAPOLIS, 
March 16, 19%. 
Mr. HOWARD PHILLIPS, 
Acting Executive Director, 
Mr. J. LAURENCE McCarry, 
Acting Associate Director, Office of Legal Services, Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, Washington, D.C. 

GENTLEMEN: You are aware of the serious cash flow problem presently experi- 
enced by the Legal Services Organization of Indianapolis, Inc. Out of our concern 
for maintaining continuity of services to people, the City of Indianapolis is acting 
to report directly to you that it is satisfied that this organization is complying with 
the conditions set forth by our City-County Council. Specifically, I have attached 
the list of members of the LSO Board of Directors as it will be constituted to 
comply with local Fiscal Ordinance #5-—1973. The current board and staff have 
indicated that they will finalize compliance with the remaining conditions imme- 
diately upon installation of the new board members. 

We are satisfied that L8O’s acceptance of the conditions renders completion of 
the extended process of local review and evaluation of this agency for this fund- 
ing cycle. In view of this, your immediate release of funds or borrowing authority 
is urgently requested. 


Sincerely. des 
RicHARD G. LUGAR, 
Mayor. 
Enclosure. 
LEGAL SERVICES ORGANIZATION OF INDIANAPOLIS, INC.,. BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
1973-74 
NAMES NOMINATING AUTHORITY 
Mayor Lugar 
1. Sue Ann Starnes 
. rts a W. Applegate Representatives of City-County 
4. John O. Moss Council 
5. Robert W. Wade 
6. Clarence H. Doninger 
7. Paul J. Corsaro Representatives of Indianapolis 
8. Judge Joseph N. Myers Bar Association 
9. Robert G. Mann 
10. Judge Clarence D. Bolden... Marion County Bar Association 


11. Robbie Williams 
12. Ora Lee Johnson 
13. Betty Cameron Representatives of Client Community 
14. James W. Burnett, Jr, 
15. Williard B. Ransom 
NosMan P, Mrerzcrr, 
Roecutive Director, 
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[From the Washington Post, Mar. 10, 1973] 
OEO REstTRICTS INDIANAPOLIS LEGAL SERVICES 
(By Lou Cannon) 


The onic of Economic Opportunity has given control of a controversial legal 
services program in Indianapolis to its critics and imposed tough new restrictions . 
on attorneys who serve in the program. 

A funding grant approved by OHO for the Indianapolis Legal Services Organi- 
zation attaches seven “special conditions,” which include approval of the pro- 
gram by the local bar association, OEO veto power over the legal services board 
of directors, and restrictions to prevent attorneys from taking cases directly into 
federal court. 

-“This will give us a good viable program that no one-will ever hear from any 
more,” said Douglas Shortridge, president-elect of the Indianapolis Bar Associa- 
tion and a foremost critic of the present program. 

Shortridge said the Indianapolis legal services program became preoccupied 
with “so-called great causes like prison reform while neglecting the common 
guy in the street.” He added that the new grant will in effect force the legal 
services board to accept the restrictions or resign. 

“If they want to take their marbles and go home, we’ll find someone who will 
do the job instead of subsidized Don Quixotes,” Shortridge said. 

Shortridge and four Indianapolis judges were cited by OEO Legal Services 
Director J. Laurence McCarty as the principal critics consulted by OEO head- 
quarters prior to its decision on the grant. 

More than any decision on legal services taken since Howard Phillips became 
director of OEO on Jan. 31, the Indianapolis funding reflects the agency’s new 
philosophical direction. 

Phillips wants legal services to stress individual services for indigent clients 
rather than class actions directed at elected officials. This is the precise contro- 
versy in the Indianapolis program, which Shortridge says has “lost sight of the 
purpose of legal services.” 

Among the cases he objected to were class action suits involving prison and 
jail reform and a suit filed against censorship of an underground high school 
newspaper which Shortridge said was “pretty vile.” He also objected to class 
action suits against the state’s garage lien law and various tenant actions. 

“They’re trying to find cases as a vehicle to raise significant constructional 
issues,’”’ he said. “There are a lot of people who need help, and these are not the 
kind of cases which help the needy people of Indianapolis.” 

Jo Ann Raphael, director of community legal education for the Indianapolis 
Legal Services Organization, said the program has served 8,000 people in the past 
18 months, mostly in cases involving consumer issues, garnishments, evictions, 
divorces and other domestic issues. 

“We have 15 lawyers and we do not turn people away,” she said. ‘““‘We haven't 
been all that aggressive in pursuing law reform cases.” 

The lawyers in the programs have not been paid for the past two weeks. But 
McCarty said he will give them authority to borrow money against the $160,000 
grant approved by the OEO as soon as the board agrees to the conditions. 

McCarty said the conditions do-not represent any desire by OEO to cripple legal 
services, but instead are “an attempt to save it.” 

“It’s an intolerable situation when the bench and the bar are divided over the 
program,” he added. 

OEO’s decision to refund but with stringent conditions leaves the Indianapolis 
Legal Services Organization with the dilemma of refusing the grant or accepting 
a program that will eschew the “so-called great causes” cited by Shortridge. 
McCarty said that OEO insisted on approval of each board member to insure that 
its restrictions would be carried out. 

Miss Raphael said the requirement to exhaust all local and state remedies be- 
fore taking a case into federal court was “a limitation on jurisdiction that would 
be very difficult for attorneys to accept.” 

In a news conference, Rep. John Conyers (D-Mich.) called upon the Demo- 
cratic leadership in Congress to unite behind legislation he has introduced which 
would specify that OEO reorganization requires congressional approval. 

“Unless Mr. Carl Albert and Mr. Mike Mansfield challenge the President, all 
the rest of us can do is make speeches and moan about the demise of Congress,” 
Conyers said. 

He satd OEO’s community action programs have been “the symbol and key- 
stone of the national government’s commitment to end poverty in America.” 
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[From the Indianapolis Star, Mar. 9, 1973] 
LSO To Be Funpep But Gets $75,000 Cut 


(By Myrta Pulliam ) 


Legal Services Organization (LSO) of Indianapolis received stticini word yes- 
- terday that it will be funded, but with a $75,000 budget cut. 

However, before the funds are made available, it will have to meet several strict 
conditions, including reorganizing itself as demanded by the City-County Council. 

Robert Parker, Office of Economic Opportunity deputy director of operations 
for Legal Services at Washington, D.C., said that LSO will receive $300,000 for 
this year’s program, $75,000 less-than LSO requested. 

Meanwhile LSO is “broke” aceording to Norman P. Metzger, executive director 
of LSO. Part of the staff did not get paid Wednesday and one attorney has had 
to take out a 90-day loan, Metzger said. 

Parker said the financial cut was made because the program was “over- 
funded.” Parker was in Indianapolis Tuesday to investigate the program. “There 
was evidence that the way the program is utilizing its attornevs is not the most 
economical,” Parker said. 

Metzger pointed out that LSO has received $375,000 year for the last three 
years. “With the cost of living increase, that means we’ve gotten an eight. per 
cent cut in our budget each year, so I don’t see how we can be over-funded.” 

Parker said that the money is needed for other legal services programs through- 
out the country “which have done an excellent job. This one just doesn’t deserve 
the money,” he said. 

He said that he learned when he was here that Legal Aid Society’s caseload here 
“far exceds” that of LSO, and it has only four attorneys and a budget of $80,000. 

He said he received figures that showed each Legal Aid attorney has a case- 
load of 1,000 cases. 

Metzger said that the National Legal Aid and Defender Association’s standards 
state that it is unethical for an attorney to handle more than 500 cases. “It's 
humanly impossible for an attorney to handle that many cases and do a good job,” 
he said. 

LSO also will have to reduce its board from 25 members to 15, which it is in 
the process of doing now. The Washington office will have to approve the new 
board members. 

LSO Board President Robert D. Risch said he thought that national office review 
of board appointments is a bad policy. “It would be fine for them to review our 
method of selection, but having say over individual members takes the choice 
out of the local community.” 

The national office added several general requirements which will apply to all 
legal services programs throughout the country. 

Under those, LSO will be required to submit a code of conduct for its attorneys. 
Both Risch and Metzger questioned this requirement, pointing out that all Indi- 
ana attorneys are subject to the code of professional responsibility adopted by 
the Indian Supreme Court and approved by the Indiana Bar Association._ 

Risch called the requirement very peculiar. ‘‘Does OEO mean that we have to 
require something different than what is required from other attorneys? And 
do we have to fire attorneys who don’t follow this code? That could give centrol 
of our staff to the judges and that would be judicial intimidation.” 

Another condition states that LSO will have to set up “standard operating 
procedures to insure that they have exhausted all local remedies before taking 
a case to Federal court.” 

Risch said that such a requirement does not apply to others now, and that 
this would be discrimination against the poor. The time delays would result in 
second class treatment for clients, he said. 

Neither Metzger nor Risch is sure that LSO can or will meet the requirements. 
An emergency session of the board will be held next week to discuss the require- 
ments. 

Deputy Mayor David O. Meeker Jr., who was informed by Parker of the re- 
quirements yesterday, said that the city is not opposed to the requirements “as we 
understand them.” 

LSO has already received final approval for a $172,000 grant from the Feder- 
ally funded local Community Services Program, but cannot receive the money 
until it has reorganized. 
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LSO AcEency ONE or Best IN Nation: U.S. Report 
(By Stephen L. Castner) 


The Legal Services Organization of Indianapolis Ine., is one of the best such 
programs in the nation, according to an evaluation completed this week of LSO 
and the Indianapolis Legal Aid Society Inc. 

LSO and the Legal Aid Society are the two principal Indianapolis organiza- 
tions that provide legal services for the poor. i. 

The Legal Aid Society, the older of the two agencies, should redefine its role 
in order to be more effective, the report says. 

A team of local persons appointed by the Indianapolis Bar Association and 
inspectors from the United States Office of Economic Opportunity conducted the 
evaluation during the week of Sept. 10. 

Statements of the team may have an effect upon refunding of the LSO pro- 
gram, which is before the City-County Council, and on Wednesday’s Indianapolis 
Bar Association elections, in which the role of LSO is an issue. 

LSO is funded primarily with Federal money under the OEO program, while 
Legal Aid depends entirely upon gifts from foundations and local charity drives. 

Among criticisms of Legal Aid were that it counts nearly all contacts with 
potential clients as cases, thereby giving the impression that the agency provides 
greater service than it does. 

LSO, on the other hand, has been criticized by local attorneys because it does 
not handle as many cases as the smaller Legal Aid staff, although LSO tallies 
a case only when the matter is pursued. 

“We have our accounting system, and they have theirs,” responded John J. 
Dillon, a member of the Legal Aid Board and a former Indiana attorney 
general. 
~ “The report was devised largely on guidelines for the evaluation of LSO pro- 
grams that are set by the Office of Economic Opportunity. 

“We set our own guidelines,” he stated. 

Dillon also said that the report contains “some factual errors.” 

Legal Aid should not handle criminal cases, the report says, because the staff is 
not sufficiently large for that added caseload. 

Dillon pointed out that ‘“‘we had to do so because LSO can’t.” The restrictions 
on LSO are imposed by Federal law. 

Evaluators praised the work of Judy Hamaker, who operates the LSO do- 
mestic relations program. LSO has been accused of soliciting divorce cases, but 
no such finding is in the report. 

There is criticism of LSO for requiring clients to make appointments, thereby 
limiting the number of cases. Also, the report says, LSO does not satisfactorily 
respond to legal emergencies of clients that require immediate attention. 

Norman P. Metzger, LSO-director, said that his agency adopted in July “an 
emergency intake procedure that is very detailed and specific.” 

Also, LSO published an office procedure manual in May for the entire staff and 
is taking steps to have a continuing legal education program for its attorneys, 
he added. 

Critics of LSO in the bar association and the City-County Council have said 
that its young attorneys are given to taking on legal crusades, thereby slighting 
routine legal services, 

The evaluation stated that LSO should be better organized to provide greater 
supervision for the young attorneys. 

“In response to the oral debriefing given at the end of the evaluation week, we 
established an internal committee of staff members that will periodically review 
cases filed to insure that professional standards are observed,’”’ Metzger said. 

“In June,” he added, “we created the positions of chief counsel and director of 
litigation. These lawyers supervise the less experienced attorneys in the organi- 
zation and train them to be better lawyers.” 

Legal Aid, the report noted, has not reset its priorities since LSO came on the 
scene several years ago. 

Douglass R. Shortridge, the head of a rump slate vying for leadership of the 
bar association, said that the report was a product of a “stacked deck.” 

Shortridge’s group, the Concerned Lawyers’ Committee, is the first full slate 
to challenge the candidates of the association nominating committee in 40 years. 

“You’ve got to look at the people who were on the evaluation team,” he said. 
“The members already had their minds made up.” 
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Local members of the team were appointed by a committee of the bar associa- 
tion. Members were: Judge Patrick D. Sullfvan of the Indiana Court of Appeals; 
James R. Dove, research director of the Community Service Council of Metro- 
politan Indianapolis Inc.; the Rev. Donald N. Griffin, a City-County councilman, 
and Prof. Jeremy Williams of the Indiana-Purdue University, Indianapolis, Law 
School. 

“The report will be immediately subject to criticism as a prejudged white- 
wash,” Judge Sullivan wrote in the report. 

“Having participated personally in the evaluation hour-by-hour from Sept. 10 
through Sept. 15, this evaluation can and does absolutely and without hesitation 
vouch for and verify the extraordinary objectivity and thoroughness exhibited 
by the other evaluators and of findings made by them,” the judge concluded. 

“If they are going to do a report on LSO and Legal Aid, they should make a 
survey of the judges and lawyers and citizens who have an intimate knowledge 
of them,” Shortridge added. 

“TI think LSO should be redefined, and if it can’t be redefined, then I think the 
bar association should withdraw its support as a sponsor.” 

Thomas A. Hendrickson, who was selected by the nominating committee and 
is opposed by Shortridge for the office of president-elect of the association, said 
that he is a Legal Aid Society member and is sympathetic with its goals. 

He also noted that LSO is “trying to do a good job. 

“YT think the people who go in there are getting first-class legal services. The 
LSO attorneys go to bat for their clients the way a lawyer is supposed to.” 

Hendrickson said he has heard reports that LSO attorneys have sought cases 
in which they had political interests but that he has not seen specific examples of 
them “stepping outside their statutory guidelines.” 

He also noted that LSO has been “verv systematic in sending clients that could 
afford a private attorney to the Lawyers Referral Service.” 

Thomas Hasbrook, president of the City-County Council, said the Public Safety 
Committee of the council will hold a hearing on the question of LSO funding be- 
fore it is submitted to the full council Nov. 8. 

The council must provide $200,000 to match Federal money to keep LSO in 
operation for another year. 

“The sentiment toward LSO in the council is not the greatest. There is an 
ideological gap there,” he added. 





[From the Indianapolis Star, Mar. 19, 1973] — 


ANTIPOVERTY FUNDS GIVEN AIM, Nixon OPPONENTS: OEO Heap 


WaSHINGTON—Acting Director Howard Phillips of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEQO) said yesterday “middle level bureaucrats” channeled anti- 
poverty funds to the Indian group that took over Wounded Knee, S.D., and a 
welfare rights organization that opposed President Nixon. 

Phillips mentioned the two groups when asked for specific examples of fail- 
ures in community action programs, which are to be cut off from new Federal 
funds on June 30. 

Phillips, in a UPI Washington window interview, said OEO funds have gone in 
the past “to support things like the American Indian Movement’ and the Na- 
tional Welfare Rights Organization, which he called “a political organization 
which ea eae demonstrations against President Nixon during the (re-election) 
campaign.” 

“What I object to is taking Federal tax dollars and having middle level bu- 
reaucrats assign them to some groups like the National Welfare Rights Organi- 
zation and say go out and organize,” Phillips said. 

He also said “there have been situations where regulations have not been ad- 
hered to, where extra funds have been allocated to salaries over and above 
what was authorized,” and “other cases around the country where funds intended 
to help the poor were used for political purposes.” 

He offered no further explanation of the Indian or welfare episodes. 

Phillips mentioned ‘‘a case in Salt Lake City” and “a case in Nassau County” 
New York, but declined to go into more detail to avoid prejudicing “specific ac- 
tions in which we're engaged.” 

He said where the law fs being violated and where we can prove the law 
is being violated, we are taking tough, prompt and effective action.” In other 
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cases, he said, the administration is taking the position that local elected officials 
“are better able to decide how these funds should be used to benefit the poor then 
are some anonymous bureaucrats in Washington who are not accountable to pub- 
lic authority.” 

Phillips also criticized the OEO-financed Legal Services Program For The 
Poor. 


{From the Indianapolis Star, Mar. 14, 1973} 
NEW Baz HEAD WoULD Oust LSO DIREcTOR 


(By Myrta Pulliam) 


Douglass R. Shortridge, president-elect of the Indianapolis Bar Association and 
an outspoken critic of Indianapolis’ Legal Services Organization (LSO), has 
begun a campaign to replace LSO Executive Director Norman P. Metzger with 
someone who will ‘take over LSO and make it work.” 

Shortridge, in a letter to members of the bar association’s board of managers, 
said: “In order to make LSO a viable organization which will represent needy 
individuals . . . I am now convinced that certain personnel changes are neces- 
sury.” ; 

Shortridge called Metzger a “Don Quixote” and a “fine man who should be 
in practice,” saying he had caused problems in the way he has run the program. 

Shortridge said he didn’t think there would be any problem finding a replace- 
ment. “We probably have 1,400 attorneys around here and we could have a home 
grown home town director.” Metzger served as head of the LSO at Fort Wayne 
before coming here. 

Shortridge has chosen four people as LSO board members, but did not say who 
they are. Under the City-County Council’s reorganization plan for LSO, the bar 
association appoints four members of the board. 

“I think it is exceedingly important that the board of managers elect LSO 
board members who will give it a new look, and I am therefore asking for new 
faces,” the letter said. 

Robert D. Risch, president of the LSO board, said that any decision about a new 
director would be up to the new board when it is reorganized, but that he was 
personally against the removal of Metzger. 

“I’d like to see him stay,” Risch said. “He has developed one of the best pro- 
grams in the country and attracted some of the best lawyers in the community 
and he’s a good administrator.” 

Shortridge, however, said that Metzer’s “track record shows clearly” that LSO 
has lost sight of its goals. ‘“‘They should be helping the poor and needy. We don’t 
need people who spend more time worrying about causes and reforming the system 
and forget about the guy walking down the street with a problem.” 

He cited the Corn Cob Curtain underground newspaper case, two suits filed by 
LSO against the Indiana State Reformatory at Pendleton, and several landlord- 
tenant cases. 

Shortridge, in his letter, asked the board of managers to “join me in searching 
for someone from our own association who, it seems to me should be over 35, have 
a minimum of ten years’ experience in the general practice, who can take over 
LSO and make it work.” 

The board will meet today to discuss Shortridge’s proposals. 


[From the Chicago Sun-Times, Mar. 18, 1973] 
RALPH NADER—LAWBREAKER AT THE OEO 


WaASHINGTON—What can Congress do when a government official purposefully 
and systematically breaks the law, as the acting director of the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, Howard J. Phillips, is doing with White House approval? 

Ideologically fueled by hatred for government programs to Americans who are 
poor and helpless, Phillips is pursuing the dismantling or subversion of OEO’s 
legal services program and other OEO activities undeterred by a chorus of ob- 
jJections and charges of illegality from prominent law firms, OKO employes and 
both Democratic and Republican members of Congress. 
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Under the smokescreen of taking politics out of the legal services program and 
returning control to locally elected officials, Phillips and his crony-consultants are 
using every bureaucratic means to restrict and harass the legal services lawyers. 
This is being done pursuant to turning over the programs to local reactionary 
lawyers and politicians, ; 

The law and proper procedures are pushed aside with fierce determination. 
Phillips had hardly gotten into his job on Jan. 31 when he violated his agency’s 
own regulatory procedures designed to protect legal services grant recipients 
around the country. These rules included : 30 days public notice before any changes 
in grant procedures; notice to grantees of when they will receive funds held up by 
processing delays, and notice of intent to terminate with reasons and continued 
funding until opportunity for hearings on termination. 

When House Education and Labor Committee members raised these questions 
before Phillips on Feb. 27, he had no answer and lamely passed the questions to 
his counsel who embarrassingly tried to gloss over these oversights. 

Now Phillips has retrenched by pursuing the same purpose of undermining 
legal services through political action and restrictions from his Washington office. 
Rather than uniformly cutting off funds or not renewing grants, he is placing 
restrictions on these programs which suppress thorough legal representation of 
the poor and turn the local boards of directors to his ideological allies. 

This is precisely what has occurred with the effective Indianapolis Legal Serv- 
ices program. Ignoring the recommendations of local officials, including the 
mayor’s office, as well as reports by local and federal evaluators, Phillips cut a 
fifth of the program’s funding, imposed seven “special conditions” on the pro- 
gram (including a restriction on using the federal courts) and turned control of 
the program over to its most vociferous enemies. 

The Indianapolis situation shows that Phillips is not concerned with giving local 
officials more of a say. He is concerned with turning legal services over to its out- 
spoken enemies by edict and continuing controls fronr Washington, at least until 
the entire national legal services program can be permanently scuttled. 

The young oligarchs now running OEO also want to destroy the national “back- 
up centers.” These centers, which are affiliated with universities, conduct research 
into poverty law relating to consumer, housing, health and other areas and 
respond to information requests by legal services attorneys. In turn, these attor- 
neys have served millions of Americans and pioneered in the courts. They have 
won lawsuits against local and state lawlessness and commercial exploitation of 
the rights of consumers, tenants and workers. 

It is to the stopping of this modest strengthening of the poor against the power- 
ful that Phillips has directed his policies of illegality, deliberate bureaucratic 
snares, hostility and arbitrary dismissals of OKO employes who would uphold 
the law. 

As acting director of OKO, Phillips’ name has not been sent by the President to 
the Senate for confirmation, as required by law. He will now have to defend the 
charge in court by a group of senators seeking to remove him that he is holding 
his very office illegally. The President has not yet replied to the request by Sen. 
Harrison A. Williams, chairman of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
oer Feb. 23, asking when the Phillips nomination would be forthcoming as 
required. 


[From the Washington Star, Mar. 12, 1973] 
CHARLES BARTLETT—-FUTURE OF U.S. Poverty LAW 


A significant test of the new philosophic balance in the White House. will be a 
cliff-hanger decision by the President on the future supply of legal services to the 
poor. 

A taut battle is underway, reliable reports have it, between those Nixon 
aides who want the President to propose once again the creation of a strong 
national corporation to fund and administer legal services and. those who 
a that the time has come to deliver the program into the control of the 
states. , 

The latter are brandishing Vice President Agnew’s thesis that the poverty 
lawyers haye been performing as “ideological vigilantes” whose concern for the 
routine legal problems of the poor is subordinated to their anxieties to perform as 
shock troops in moving the society to the left. 

“What we have here,” Agnew has written, “is the federal government funding a 
program designed to effectuate major political changes.’ So there is a conserva- 
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tive effort to persuade the President to shift his position and advocate a national 
corporation whose functions will be limited to the distribution of funds to be 
spent on legal services by newly-chartered state corporations, 

This would meet an old objective of those bent on taming the operation that 
began in 1965 with the full support of the American Bar Association. Since the 
Nixon administration took control of the OEO, it has been frustrated in a series 
of efforts to push the local legal services offices into the restraining hands of 
local and state authorities. 

To those who believe that poverty lawyers require free hands to cope with 
the diverse needs for their services, local control means political interference. 
This is because legal issues raised in behalf of the poor often develop into chal- 
lenges of actions by local and state governments. The argument goes that if a 
state can inhibit the actions of its poverty lawyers, it can limit their pursuit of 
justice for their clients. 

The strength of this argument deter the pragmatists in the White House, a 

group reported to include John Ehrlichman, who insist it is prudent for the 
President to be content with his opportunity to press through Congress the 
creation of a national corporation whose board of directors, chosen by the 
President, will control the program. He vetoed a similar bill last year because it 
diluted his power to pick the directors but he seems to have excellent prospects of 
making his position Stick in the new Congress. 
' Powerful legal groups, including some of the nation’s best known lawyers, 
are uniting in preparation for a battle against the Agnew-spnosored proposal in 
the event that it does emerge from the White House. They back proposals for 
a corporation with a broad-based range of directors but they are likely to fall 
in line behind the old Nixon proposals as their best hope of keeping alive the 
legal services effort. 7 

It is being buffeted now by the OEO under Howard Phillips. In Indianapolis, 
for example, participation in a series of class action suits plus assistance to 
soine high school students who wanted to publish an underground paper has 
kindled a bitter controversy. The City Council has demanded changes in the 
board of the legal services office and the OEO has announced the office will get no 
national funding until the changes are made. 

A corporation reliant on Congress for its appropriations and on the President 
for its directors will have little incentive to tolerate irresponsible court actions. 
This is a wiser way to handle a hot potato than to assert that the pursuit of 
justice for the poor must be shaped and tempered to the varying moods of 
individual states and communities. 7 





{From the Indianapolis Star, Jan. 11, 1973] 
~~" “SPECIAL COMMITTEE Hears 40 Support LSO 
7 (By Robert N. Bell) 


About 250 persons crowded into the public assembly room of the City-County 

CERGN last night to show their support of the Legal Services Organization 
LSO), 

More than 40 persons testified in support of LSO before the special-LSO study 
committee created by the City-County Council. LSO provides legal aid to the 
poor, 

The council has asked the committee, headed by W. W. Hill Jr., chairman of 
the Indiana Public Service Commission, to make recommendations on how LSO 
can be changed. 

_ .The council must decide whether to give LSO $202,000 in Community Services 


‘Program funds to help finance its operations. 


The majority of those who spoke at the meeting last night testified as in- 
dividuals in favor of LSO. There also were representatives of a number of civic or- 
ganizations in favor of LSO. — 

No one at the meeting spoke against LSO, which has come under criticism 
from some council members and some members of the Indianapolis Bar 
Association. : 

Organizations which indorsed LSO at the meeting included: Butler-Tarkington 
Neighborhood Association, Indianapolis Black Caucus, Southern Christian Con- 
ference, Christian Inner City Association, Indianapolis League of Women Voters, 
Community Service Council, Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom, City Demonstration Agency (Model Cities) Board, Community Action 
Against Poverty Board and the Near Eastside Community Organization. 
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Many spokesmen at the meeting previously have given testimony in favor of 
LSO to the council. 

Four of the 29 councilmen were present at the meeting. 

Mrs. Verdell Hines, a resident of the John J. Barton Apartments for the 
Elderly, brought applause and laughter when she told the committee LSO is 
needed because “although we are senior citizens you’d be surprised how much 
trouble we can get into.” 

Duane Etienne, director of the Near Eastside Community Organization, told 
the committee the LSO problem “boils down to the human problem that it’s 
tough to take criticism. 

“TI hope LSO ean carry on the job of serving the poor and in some instances 
ruffling a few feathers,” Etienne said. 

Amanda Strong, secretary of the Model Cities board, said the board listed 
the LSO program as high priority “because the residents have expressed a 
demand for its continuance.” 

She urged that LSO “be allowed to function within the scope and services out- 
lined by the Model Cities board.” 

Hill said the committee is assembling material and testimony it has received 
on LSO and hopes to have a report for the council sometime in February. 





[From the Indianapolis News, Dec. 8, 1972] 
17 AcEeNcIEs BAcKkING LSO 


Representatives of 17 agencies, calling themselves “advocates of the poor,” 
today issued a joint statement in support of the Legal Services Organization. 

The statement said in part: 

“We wish to express our strong conviction that there must be equal opportunity 
for all citizens, regardless of income, to have equal access to our legal system... 
that one standard of justice must prevail. 

“We believe that LSO is presently providing this access and that it is the best 
vehicle in this community to continue this service.” 

The statement added: “It would be extremely regrettable that an organiza- 
tion which has shown so much growth and improvement in the recent past should 
have its potential thwarted by any reduction in funding level.” 

The group urged the City-County Council to rescind its action last Monday; 
refute any procedures that allow governmental decisions to be made in party 
caucus, in secrecy and in haste; and act favorably on continued funding of LSO, 
without adding restrictions that would violate the relationship between attorney 
and client. 

“As advocates of the poor, we now stand together, expressing our desire to see 
that their legal rights continue to be met by LSO, an agency which is not above 
criticism but which is the only presently viable organization which can work 
through the established institutions of government for “justice and for peaceful 
and orderly social change,” they said. The group included: 

Baptist Ministerial Alliance; the Rev. James A. Williams, president. 

Central Indiana Chapter of National Association of Social Workers; Rich- 
ard G. Lawrence, president. 

Chureh Federation of Greater Indianapolis: Dr. Robert WW. Koenig, execu- 
tive director. 

Community Action Against Poverty; Robert DeFrantz, executive director. 

Community Service Council; Kenneth Chapman, executive director. 

Indiana Civil Liberties Union ; Reid McFarland, executive director. 

Indianapolis Lawyer’s Commission ; Niles Stanton, director. 

Indianapolis Urban League; Sam H. Jones, executive director. . 

Interdenominational Ministerial Alliance; the Rev. Edgar Wade, president. 

League of Women Voters of Indianapolis; Mrs. Robert Williams, president. 

National Association for Advancement of Colored People; David Mitcham, 
president. 

National Council of Jewish Women; Mrs. Sigmund Brenner, president. 

National Council of Negro Women; Mrs. Doris Parker, president. 

Operation Late Start: Mrs. Emma Johnson, director. 

Southern Christian Leadership Conference; Rev. Andrew J. Brown, presi- 
dent. 

United Northwest Area ; the Rev. Ronald Williams, vice-president. 

oo 8 International League for Peace and Freedom; Jane Clark, presi- 
den 
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[From the Indianapolis News, Dec. 7, 1972] 


LSO Suprortep By WoMEN VOTERS MARCH 


(“Attend the M onday Night Magic Show and Watch Community Prograins 
Dissolve Before Your Very Eyes.” ) 
—A League of Women Voters picket sign 


Members of the League of Women Voters marched on the City-County Build- 
ing today in protest of the City-County Council’s action on the Legal Services 
Organization. 

They protested, primarily, the Council’s handling of the LSO issue. Their ire 
was particularly raised by a closed Republican caucus which resulted in a pro- 
posal to change the name of LSO and appoint a committee to study how LSO 
should be run. 

Meantime, the Council’s action, was praised today by Mayor Richard G. Lugar, 
who termed the proposal “a reasonable position.” 

Lugar said, “I think they (the councilmen) are attempting to find some method 
of being sure legal services continue to be provided for the poor. It is important 
that we move on to some type of compromise on this problem, and I think that 
is what the Council is trying to do.” 

The Mayor acknowledged he recommended $202,000 in Community Services 
Program funds be appropriated for LSO, but said the Council had a right to 
question the appropriation. 

“T am not opposed to the proposed reorganization of LSO if this is what it takes 
to continue this much needed legal help for the poor,” Lugar commented. 

An open letter to the City-County Council from Betty Williams, president of 
the League of Women Voters, said: 

“The Unigov Council’s performance last Monday regarding LSO comes close to 
making a mockery of the principle of open, ethical government. The public in- 
terest has neither been preserved nor protected. 

“Instead of the highly representative and responsive council that Univog 
promised, we are back to the old ‘smoke-filled room.’ 

“We will never know how councilmen would have voted on the present LSO 
program if they had been free to vote their individual convictions and had had 
the courage to go on record. Instead, party discipline was apparently imposed in 
secret caucus—in a maneuver which several councilmen tell us caught even them 
by surprise—and 20 councilmen swung into line.” 

Mrs. Williams asked the council to withdraw its resolution on LSO “and in the 
future refrain from making decisions affecting the public hastily and in private.’ 

Criticism of the Council action also was voiced by Kenneth I. Chapman, ex- 
ue director of the Community Service Council of Metropolitan Indianapolis, 

ne 

Chapman, at a CSC board meeting yesterday, questioned the Council’s legal 
power to make such drastic changes in LSO. 

“If they (the Council members) want to negotiate changes to give LSO some 
money that is one thing. but to say they are going to change the composition of 
the LSO board of directors, create new operating guidelines and that sort of 
oe that is not the Council's function,” Chapman said. “I feel this is not 
egal.” 

Chapman said the CSC board has authorized the staff to do what is needed to 
resolve the controversy. 

In his comments to the CSC board, Chapman noted that the Council provides 
only one-third of LSO’s funding and said any changes in LSO should be in re- 
lation to the funding. 

The Indianapolis Bar Association will deal with the LSO issue at a public 
meeting Monday at 3:30 p.m. in the lower concourse of the Indiana National 
Bank Building. 

Henry C. Ryder, chairman of the LSO-Legal Aid Committee, wi will discuss an 
evaluation of both organizations made by the committee-along with four other 
members of the evaluation team. 

Norman Metzger, executive director of LSO. today announced LSO will not 
aecept any new cases at two of its offices—1955 N. Central and 2502 Station— 
until it is assured of receiving $202,000 in CSP money. 

The Council was scheduled to vote Monday on whether or not to anprove the 
CSP appropriation, but delayed action until committee recommendations are 
made on what course LSO should follow. 
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Metzger indicated LSO was not taking the cases, because it had no assurance 
the funds would be received and could not afford to carry out the litigation if 
they were not. 


Mr. Hawxrns. Let’s hear from Mr. Houseman first, and then we will 
have a few questions for you, I am sure. 

Mr. Houseman. I will attempt to keep my remarks brief. 

. My name is Alan Houseman. I am director of the Michigan legal 
services assistance program, which is a statewide backup center. I 
am also vice chairman of the Organization of Legal Services Centers, 
the organization representing the Nation and State backup centers, 
and in that capacity I am a member of the project advisory group of 
Legal Services. 

I have prepared for this committee some written testimony which 
I would like included in the record if possible. 

Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Houseman, your statement in its entirety will be 
entered in the record at this point, including the additional docu- 
ments supplementing the original statement. 

Hr. Houseman. Fine. 

[The statement and documents follows :] 


STATEMENT OF ALAN W. HOUSEMAN, DIRECTOR, MICHIGAN [LeGAL SERVICES 
ASSISTANCB PROGRAM - 


I appreciate the opportunity to appear before this committee to discuss the 
problems which legal services today and in the future will face under some of 
the proposals for change emanating from both the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity and the White House. . 

My name is Alan W. Houseman. I am Director of the Michigan Legal Services 
Assistancet Program, a state-wide center providing back-up litigation, legislative 
and administrative advocacy assistance to the 15 legal services and legal aid 
programs in Michigan. I also serve on the Board of Directors of one of the na- 
tional back-up centers, the Center on Welfare Policy and Law. Formerly, I was 
a Reginald Heber Smith Fellow and have worked in local neighborhood offices 
in Detroit, New York and Cleveland. I am also on the faculty at Wayne State 
University Law School where I teach courses in welfare law, poverty law litiga- 
tion, and urban legal problems. My background thus involves work in local legal 
services offices, state-wide back-up center, the national back-up centers, and teach- 
ing poverty law. . 

Although many programs have recently faced an extreme fiscal crisis (be- 
cause of the cessation of funds and 30 day funding) and although many pro- 
grams face today direct threats to their future viability because of restrictive 
grant conditions (which attempt to limit the attorney’s response to client prob- 
lems), my remarks will focus upon the national and state back-up centers which 
face total extinction under the present policies of the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity and under some of the proposals for the future funding of legal serv- 
ices presently being discussed within the Administration (i.e., special revenue 
sharing). ; 

Attached to this testimony are: (1) several sections of a recent (February 13, 
1978) memorandum prepared for Howard Phillips, designed to “prepare a ra- 
tionale for phasing the back-up centers out ;” (2) a critique of this memorandum, 
which sets out, in brief, the fallacies of the argument and the total lack of fac- 
tual support for its conclusions; (3) a short, descriptive background paper 
which explains the role of legal services and why the back-up centers are neces- 
sary to assuring the poor full and complete representation; and (4) an appendix 
describing the activities of the national and state back-up centers. 


I. BACKUP CENTERS 


Today there are 15 national back-up centers, several technical assistance proj- 
ects, training programs and specialized impact units, and 5 statewide or regional 
back-up centers. These centers are primarily designed to provide the local legal 
services attorneys with back-up assistance to aid them in their efforts at provid- 
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ing full and complete representation to their clients..To do this, the centers have 
developed expertise in special subject areas, built up large specialized libraries, 
and developed contacts with the federal and state agencies with which the poor 
have daily contact and upon which their very existence often depends. 

In response to the demands of local legal services attorneys and to national 
groups of the poor (such as the National Welfare Rights Organization, the Na- 
tional Tenants Organization, or the national senior citizens associations) the 
centers have also provided legislative and administrative advocacy for the poor 
on a national or statewide level. Further they have developed the expertise and 
resources to assist in major litigation or legislative or administrative efforts 
which require far more resources than the local legal services office can provide. 
Thug, the centers have provided legal services attorneys with the ability to accord 
their clients the same quality and competency of service available to the affluent. 

To illustrate the necessity of the service they perform, let me use an example 
from my own experience as a local legal services attorney. 

Soon after I began to work for Wayne County Neighborhood Legal Services, 
I was contacted by a.number of parents from several schools in Detroit. They 
complained about the lack of school lunches at their schools or, in some cases, 
about their inability to pay for the lunches provided at the schools. My review of 
the relevant federal.and state statutes convinced me that a possible claim could 
be made under the National School Lunch Act. 

Before proceeding with litigation, I urged and assisted by clients in discussing 
the problem with the local and state school lunch administrators, with the local 
school board and with the state Board of Education. It became clear, however, 
that the Detroit school district was not going to provide school lunches to those 
schools in which there was no program and in schools with programs was not 
going to provide free or reduced price lunches to those children who were indi- 
gent. The state board had no funds available to help and had not been successful 
in obtaining appropriations from the legislature for the school lunch program. 
Thus, if I was going to provide any assistance to these clients, I had no alterna- 
tive but to advise them to seek redress in the courts. 

My research disclosed the following: the suit would have to be brought in 
federal court and would involve the local and state school Boards and possibly 
the Department of Agriculture (which administers the school lunch program) ; 
there was no case interpreting the school lunch Act though the statutory argu- 
ments were viable; and to provide competent representation I would have to ac- 


quaint myself with large sections of legislative history, obtain extensive knowl- 


edge of the intricate and complicated financing arrangements of the school lunch 
programs (which were financed under four different statutory sections) and have 
the testimony of national experts on nutrition and school financing. 

Because of the large intake and hundreds of requests for service with which 
I was faced, it was clear that I could not take the time to properly develop the 
case without affecting my other clients. No one else in the entire program had any 
knowledge of this specialized area and there was no other research soyprce avail- 
able in Michigan.” 

Fortunately, I become aware that the Center on Social Welfare Policy and 
Law had begun to develop the background of the Act, explore the possible reme- 
dies and amass information about the operation of the school lunch program. 
I knew too, that they had the resources and time to develop the case properly. 
Thus, I turned to them for assistance in order to provide my clients and others 
like them in Michigan with representation. 

Suit was brought in the summer of 1969. A trial was held in April of 1870 and 
in the summer of 1970 the school board, with the assistance of the state, agreed 
to implement a school lunch program in all schools having a large number of 
poor children—some 70 new schools in all. In addition, the local board agreed to 
provide all indigent children a free or reduced price lunch. The effect of the liti- 
gation was even broader for the state placed renewed emphasis on efforts— 
which continue to this day—to assure programs in all schools within Michigan. 

Without the assistance of the national back-up center (and later Michigan 
Legal Services), the case could not have been brought. Thousands of children in 
Michigan and Detroit would today be without the benefits of free and reduced 
priced school lunches. Those benefits are immeasurable. Our evidence estab- 
lished that without school lunches, children were malnourished and subject to 
permanent damage which might well affect future generations. Indeed, for some 
children, school lunehes were the only well-balanced meal they receive ; for others, 
it provided a much needed supplement to the meager diet their poverty forces 
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them to accept. In addition, there were direct benefits to the education of chil- 
dren for the performance of the children in the classroom has been shown to 

ve-and discipline problems reduced. Thus, the litigation has helped many of 
Michigan’s poor children. 

There are numerous other examples of the need for state and national back-up 
centers. I will list only a few. 

Without the resources and technical expertise of Michigan Legal Services, the 
Wayne County Jail suit could not have been brought. The Center for Law and 
Education and Michigan Legal Services provided the back-up necessary to accord 
representation to handicapped and mentally retarded children for whom Michi- 
gan has failed to provide a publically supported education. The Center on Social 
Welfare Policy and Law was absolutely essential to almost every legal aid pro- 
gram in Michigan. Recently the Lansing Legal Aid Program won a major case 
which required Michigan to implement the Early and Periodic Screening, Diag- 
nosis and Treatment program, a federally mandated preventive health program. 
Without the assistance of Michigan Legal Services, the National Health Law 
Program and the Health Law Project, the case could neyer have been brought. 
The National Housing Law Center has provided invaluable assistance to several 
major housing cases and assisted Detroit Legal Aid and our program in efforts 
to resolve the FHA housing scandals in Detroit. The Employment Law Project 
has assisted Michigan legal aid programs on cases of national impact involving 
the illegal use of Emergency Employment Act funds. Without the assistance of 
the Migrant Legal Action Program, the Michigan Migrant Legal Assistance Proj- 
ect could not have prevailed in cases assuring access to migrant camps and en- 
forcement of the Agricultural Labor Camp Licensing Act. Thus, the back-up 
centers have played a vital role in assuring to the indigent citizens of Michigan 
equal 2ccess to the judicial system. 


II. THE SITUATION TODAY 


This vitality is being sapped by the actions taken against these national centers 
by the Acting Director of OEO and possibly by higher officials in the Adminis- 
tration. The Educetion Law Center, presently housed at Harvard University, 
has been given one month extenstions of their grant since January and funds 
to last only through March. The Migrant Legal Action Program received a three- 
month grant in January though no new funds were available to it and it was not 
given authority to borrow on its funding until recently. The National Employ- 
ment Law Project, a project which has received extensive praise and credit 
within OEO, was given a three-month period of extension of its grant but also 
did not receive funds until early March. None of these programs have received 
word of their status after March. 

No efforts were made to communicate with the centers before they were 
informed that their funding was to be only for three months. Indeed, the staff 
of these centers has no way of knowing whether they would be in existence 
beyond the three months. None of the centers were given any information to 
indicate that they would not be refunded nor were any of the centers criticized 
for failing to comply with their previous grant conditions. Indeed, in the case 
of all three, they had fulfilled the grant conditions and had met all of the 
expectations imposed upon them by the Office of Legal Services. 

These centers are running without funds under intolerable conditions. They 
cannot take on new and pressing litigation; they cannot even promise to continue 
cases which they have begun; they cannot offer local legal services attorneys 
any assistance. Although the attorneys of these centers work long hours and 
with as much vigor as lawyers in any of the major law firms, they have been 
asked to do the impossible—continue to function as if nothing had happened with 
no assurances that they will have a job on April 1. This cannot be asked of 
most professionals. And yet, because of their commitment and dedication, back-up 
center staff have continued to function and have stayed with the programs. 

In contrast to the dedication of these centers in providing continuing service 
to the poor even though they face immediate extinction, the actions of Howard 
Philips and of the Office of Legal Services acting under his direct orders have 
heen totally irresponsible. He has not treated back-up centers in the same 
manner as the local programs which are now receiving funds. Instead, OEO 
and possibly even the White House are evaluating each program to determine 
whether they meet the political goals of the Administration and carry out 
cases consistent with Administration policy. OEO has imposed direct political 
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control. Not only do these undermine the attorney-client relationship and impose.— 
unethical requirements upon programs, they also peril a large number of pending 
cases and, if carried out much longer, will leave clients without representation. 
Many of these cases cannot be easily transferred to private attorneys for they 
require extensive resources and expertise. Local legal services offices, which 
undertook litigation because they had the assistance and resources of the back- 
up centers, will be stuck with burdens they cannot effectively meet. 

Obviously this situation must be changed and it must be changed immediately. 
If left alone, the Acting Director (and others above him) will eliminate the 
national and state back-up centers before a new legal services corporation comes 
into existence. Pressures must be applied within the Administration and with the 
Congress to assure that the status quo is preserved—not just for the operating 
local legal services programs, but for the national and state back-up centers 
as well, ; 

One vehicle is the bi-partisan bill which members of this committee co-sponsored 
with Congressman Bell. H.R. 5109 would continue, unimpaired, until a legal 
sevices corporation is established, all legal services programs, including back-up 
centers, which have fulfilled their grant conditions. I would hope the President 
would see fit to join this bi-partisan effort to assure the continuation of legal 
services programs until careful legislation is prepared and passed. 


WI. PROPOSALS FOR THE FUTURE 


Pending before this Committee are HR 3147 and 3175, providing for a national 
legal services corporation, and in the Senate, S 706, almost identical to the 
same bill passed by the Senate last June. Though there is substantial disagree- 
ment on the exact nature of the corporation, the make-up of its board, and the 
restrictions which should (and can) be imposed upon attorneys, at least these 
bills and those previously passed by the Congress would provide for a national 
legal services corporation with broad national impact and free from political 
control (either on a gtate or national level). Within the Administration, however, 
there is continuing talk about the possibility of establishing a national corpora- 
tion which would merely serve as a funnnel of funds to be turned over to 
state corporations under which legal services programs would be organized. This 
special “revenue sharing” as it is now called, poses two major problems. 

First, unless there are strict controls imposed at the national level, state con- 
trol of legal services will almost assuredly result in the extinction of some 
of the best and most competent programs in legal services. State back-up centers 
would be eliminated or curtailed. I cannot believe that the Congress wishes to 
return legal services to the era of traditional legal aid and destroy one of the 
most creative and vital forces in American society. 

Secondly, unless a specific exception were made, revenue sharing would 
eliminate the national impact of legal services by destroying the only programs 
which provide national back-up and coordination, the national back-up centers. 
Though located within many states, national back-up centers are not limited by 
geographic jurisdiction but by subject matter jurisdiction. It is highly unlikely 
that state corporations would want tv fund operations having a national impact 
and providing assistance to legal services attorneys throughout the country. 
Indeed, some of the centers are located in states which are hostile to legal 
services. Moreover, national impact cannot be replaced by statewide back-up 
centers although such statewide centers are necessary and vital programs. It is 
impossible for a statewide center to keep abreast of national poverty law 
developments without the assistance of the national back-up centers. Such a 
center, as Michigan Legal Services, could not monitor federal agencies, nor 
effectively act on a national level. 

Therefore, if legal services is to continue to have national impact and be 
free from political control, it is essential that the national legal corporation 
directly fund local legal services programs. 

Even if a national corporation is established which distributed the funds from 
a national source, there is a serious danger that the national and state back-up 
centers would be rendered useless by providing for their continuation only through 
contract services or creating one large centralized national in-house center. 
By use of contract services, all litigation activity of the back-up centers would 
be curtailed. Developing one large inhouse center would assure total political 
control over policy pursued by the center. Thus, not only must the legislation 
passed assure national legal services, it must specifically assure the continua- 
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tion of back-up centers providing back-up litigation, legislative and administra- 


tive advocacy assistance. 
IV. CONCLUSION 


The national and state back-up centers lie at the very foundation of legal 
services. Attempts to fundamentally alter them will be a severe blow to the 
ability of legal services attorneys to deliver full and complete representation 
to the poor. Those that have met their grant conditions must be preserved until 
the new corporation is created; the new corporation created must assure the 
continuation of national programs and national and state back-up centers. 


OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITY, 
Washington, D.C., February 18, 1973. 

To: (Director, OLS) | 

Bos KINNEY: The problem of what to do about OEO’s 13 Legal Services back- 
up centers is most urgent. Howard Phillips asked me to prepare a rationale for 
phasing them out and replacing them with an in-house unit. The attached is the 
rationale in three tiers: (1) a one-page summary of (2) a 6-page summary of (3) 
a 22-page sfudy. The bulky first draft is enclosed because, although it is somewhat 
repetitious and disorganized, it does contain rather detailed excerpts from CSC 
letters, on OMB circular and HEW guidelines on grants vs. contracts which 
suport the categorical assertions in the one page memo, It was my understand- 
ing that Ted Telzlaff was to prepare a defense of several less drastic alternatives. 

Also attached in very rough form is a breakdown of the backup center staffing 
and some thoughts on the shape of the new in-house unit, if the decision is made 
to establish one. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE BACKUP CENTERS 


1. The Administration is committed to equal access to justic for all, and is fur- 
ther committed to a Federal role in ensuring such access for the poor. EPxempli- 
fying this concern is the Legal Services Program: a federally-funded network of 
900 neighborhood law offices scattered throughout the country, supported by 138 
“backup centers”, each specializing in a diflerent area of poverty law. What is in 
dispute is not the need for a backup effort but its structure, functions and 
location. 

2. Structure—The backup network is (a) duplicative (18 overlapping areas 
of poverty law in 13 physically separate centers) ; (b) unwieldly (the overcom- 
partmentalization and geographical dispersal impedes collaboration among spe- 
cialists and confuses field attorneys) and (c) overewtended (the substantive thin- 
ness of the 13 specialized areas of poverty law causes the centers to get involved 
in problems having little or nothing to do directly with poverty). : 

3. Functions.—Of the two basic functions backup centers are now performing, 
the first—supportive research and technical assistance for field attorneys—is ac- 
ceptable, while the second—advocacy—is not. For one thing, formal interven- 
tion by backup attorneys, in a co-counsel or amcius role, in litigation being con- 
ducted by LSP field attorneys or others is not authorized by the EOA. Backup 
centers are “research” projects and in any case advocacy is not compatible 
with research. Secondly, that portion of advocacy which consists of the drafting 
of legislative proposals and administrative rules is non-client-initiated and 
mostly irrelevant to the needs of field attorneys involved in specific cases. Thirdly, 
the drafting activity, particularly when it is associated with such overt forms 
of advocacy as lobbying, is clearly improper on constitutional and public policy 
grounds and is probably illegal. It violates both the principle of non-delegation 
(a narrower form of the principle of public accountability which was reaffirmed 
most recently by CSC and OMB) and the principle of neutrality (the church/ 
state principle generalized, reflected in Federal statutes against lobbying with 
public funds and against lobbying by tax-exempt organizations). Finally, to the 
extent backup centers have been engaged in advocacy, they have been function- 
ing in effect as public interest law firms. The idea of a Federally-funded public 
interest law firm is novel, extremely controversial and in any case not yet sanc- 
tioned by Congress. Even the prototype Consumer Protection Agency which, 
unlike the backup centers would be quasi-public and therefore subject to a degree 
of public control, has not yet been approved. There is statutory authority at best 
for backup centers of either the library-clearinghouse or the think tank variety. 

4, Location —Elimination of the advocacy functions of backup centers would 
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not remove the risk, inherent in the delegation of advocacy-oriented research, 
of violating the two principles described above. The risk could, in theory, be 
lessened by writing and enforcing strict guidelines for grantees, but OEO/OLS 
would inevitably become entangled in a thicket of censorship problems, complaints 
of infringement of first amendments rights and of the prerogatives of private 
attorneys under the Canons of Ethics, etc. This grey area should be avoided if 
possible. The problem would be reduced to manageable proportions if backup re- 
search, instead of being farmed out to private and independent grantees, were 
to be conducted directly by the government, with occasional research projects of 
limited scope and duration delegated by way of contracts instead of grants. 

5. Conclusion.—The backup center operation, on grounds of economy, efficiency, 
accountability and immunity from outside political interference, should be (1) 
consolidated and centralized both geographically and administratively and (2) - 
located within OEO/OLS. 


PRESENT CONFIGURATION 


Number of Number of 
: Number of _nonattorney Number of nonpro- Date grant 
Specialized area attorneys professionals consultants fessionals expires 
1. Health law, UCLA....._........ weaees 634 1 $55, 500 10 Aug. 31, 1973 
2. Economic development law, Univer- ~ 
sity of California. .....-....--- oor 4 2 8, 222 11}4 June 30, 1973 
3. Housing law, University of California. . 3 k 10, 818 19 Nov. 30, 1973 
4, Consumer law, Boston College. ..__.- 9 0 8, 250 19 Nov. 30, 1973 
5. Youth law, San Francisco.._-.....-.. 2 0 11, 700 8 Nov. 30, 1973 
6. Juvenile law, St. Louis University... . 6 0 1,000 ~ 12 Nov. 30, 1973 
7. Senior citizens law, University of 
Southern California..............- 9 4 5, 000 11 Nov. 30, 1973 
8. Migrants, District of Columbia_....... 5 0 , 000 8 Mar, 31, 1973 
9. Indians, University of Colorado... .-... 2 0 , 000 2 June 30, 1973 
10. Education, Harvard. .....-.......-.- 10 | ee a 7 Jan. 31,1973 
ll. Employment, New York_._.---..-.-- 4 0 2,685 Q Mar, 31,1973 
12. Welfare, Columbia University. ....... 9 2 5, 000 12 Aug. 31, 1973 
13. Correctional, District of Columbia..... 3 0 42, 250 3 Jan, 28, 1973 
14. Social/Science, District of Columbia-__ 1 4 , 700 4 Mar. 31, 1973 
15. Clearinghouse review, Northwestern 
University....-.......-.-..-.--.- 3 4 15, 200 16 Feb. 28, 1973 
Poverty law reporter. 2. occ sec ces est Ae tes ee te cs csv sccemebedsSuceciere saveScieesccscas May 6, 1973 
T0talissecsecstkeees ie socees 81 18 187, 325 144 


There are 81 attorneys manning the present program. Assuming the program 
is not undermanned or overmanned (i.e. that the number of attorneys now on 
board is necessary and sufficient to cope with the existing demand) and assuming 
there is no duplication among the centers, the new center would need presumably 
81 attorneys. Obviously these assumptions must be carefully examined, before 
any decision is made as to the minimal/optional number of attorneys the new 
center would require. Another important consideration is the fact that the attor- 
neys in the new center would have a greatly reduced clientele. The Office of Legal 
Services is now preparing a breakdown which will show the percentage of re- 
quest for services that emanate from project attorneys and the percentage that 
comes from other sourcer. In addition, the elimination of the legislative draft- 
ing and advocacy function could be expected to reduce the number of attorneys 
required, although the relocation of this function in a new advocacy unit in OKO 
would push the figure up again. Since it is the needs of the project attorneys which 
are the most urgent, I would suggest that the problem of staffing an OHO advocacy 
unit be set aside for the time being. I would further recommend (1) that youth 
law and juvenile law be considered one field, (2) that the social unit be dropped 
from consideration as a separate area of expertise and (3) that the organizational 
problem of a revamped Clearinghouse Review be considered separately later. 
There is clearly not enough hard data on hand to project an optimal figure for 
the number of attorneyg who will eventually be needed in the research unit, and 
the staffing process should in any case begin modestly and proceed gradually, 
as we feel out the real demand. Since there are twelve flelds of poverty law left 
after the trimming suggested above, why not start with a target of 20-25 lawyers 
for the initial phase of the build-up? This would provide at least one lawyer 
per each specialized area with the excess placed in those areas which have a 
proportionately larger staff now, or whose programs in the fleld are being phased 
out earliest. (See figures at extreme right of chart.) The staff of lawyers could 
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initially be supplemented by 5 or so non-attorney professionals (there are 18 on 
board now) and a support staff of around 10 secretarial/administrative 
personnel. 

THE PROBLEM OF THE BACKUP CENTERS 


The Administration is committed to the ideal of equal access to justice for all 
citizens and to the mechanism for realizing this ideal among the poor: the fed- 
ally-funded network of neighborhood law offices backed up by a second echelon 
team of legal experts to whom the poverty lawyers in the field can turn for advice 
and technical assistance. What is in dispute is not the need for a backup center 
effort, but the structure, functions and location of the organization required to 
carry on this effort. To suggest that the Administration’s plans for restructuring 
the backup centers is simply a device for gutting the Legal Services Program is 
both unfair and demagogic. The purpose of the new approach is, in fact, quite the 
opposite: to expand the volume and improve the quality of services to indi- 
vidual clients, and to render the Legal Services Program as a whole less vulner- 
able to outside political pressures. ; 

Regarding the organizational structure of the backup centers, a growing num- 
ber of disinterested observers are convinced that the present nationwide network 
of 15 backup centers is duplicative and unwieldy. The fundamental assumption on 
which the network is based—that there are 13 separate and distinct areas of 
poverty law—is highly questionable. Where is one supposed to draw the line 
between youth law and juvenile law, between juvenile law and education law, 
between health law and senior citizens law etc. And is there another line to be 
drawn between youth law in general and youth law for the poor etc.? The sub- 
stantive thinness of the subdivisions of poverty law is no doubt at least part of 
the reason for the tendency of backup centers to get involved in the problems 
of the non-poor (e.g. student rights). Whatever the merits of such involvement, 
it diverts limited resources away from the essential task for which backup center 
funds were granted; to help the field attorneys provide legal aid to individual 
poor clients and not to every youth, Indian or oldster who comes down the pike. 

Even if it were granted that each of the 13 subdivisions of poverty law 
is so specialized and substantive that anywhere from 2 to 10 legal experts are 
required per subdivision, does it make sense to scatter them all over the 
country? Not only does this impede cooperation and cross-fertilization among 
the lawyers working in areas that do admittedly overlap, but it confuses the 
the field attroneys who frequently take cases involving a number of areas of 
poverty law. Consider for example the hypothetical case of a poverty-striken 
young Indian who needs psychiatric help, is expelled from school for some 
infraction, gets into trouble and is sent to a correctional institution. Where will 
his attorney go for specialized advice? To the youth law center? The Indian 
law center? The education law center? The health law center? The correctional 
law center? Could not the field attorney be serviced more quickly and effectively 
if specialists in these areas of poverty law were concentrated in one place? 

In short, the above considerations lend credence to the suspicion that the 
whole field of poverty law has become something esoteric and vastly overblown, 
producing an overcompartmentalization which, combined with the geographical 
dispersal, is hindering rather than helping the delivery of legal services to the 
poor, 

Another factor which weakens the effort to serve project attorneys in the 
field is the backup centers’ preoccupation with the needs of persons and organiza- 
tions that have nothing directly to do with the problems of the field attorneys. 
These ouside beneficiaries of backup center activity include the Congress 
(i.e. individual representatives and senators as well as Congressional com- 
mittees), Federal agencies other than OKO, State and local administrators and 
legislators, academics and professionals—both attorneys and non-attorneys—who 
are not affiliated with the Legal Services Program, and finally private or- . 
ganizations and institutions of all types. Frequently, by the way the concerns of 
the individuals and groups just enumerated are not with poverty, but with 
broader social problems such as education in general, housing law in general 
ete. In any event, no matter how genuine their needs and how laudable the 
effort to meet these neeeds, neither the budget nor the mission of the Legal 
Services Program would seem to justify the diversion of backup center resources 
for such “extracurricular” purposes. By analogy, what would happen to the 
volume and quality of services provided to members of Congress if the 
Congressional Research Division of the Library of Congress should suddenly 
start honoring requests for help from all and sundry. If the above con- 
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siderations are valid, then the restructuring of the backup center program 
should include a drastic reduction in the clientele now being served. 

The restructuring of the backup center program is not only a problem of or- 
ganization, but of function. At the present time, there are at least three func- 
tions being performed by backup centers which are either redundant, irrelevant 
or improper on public policy grounds. The three functions are (1) formal in- 
tervention, either as co-counsel or by way of amicus briefs, in litigation being 
conducted by project attorneys; (2) involvement in non-client-initiated activities 
which border on advocacy, such as drafting model statutes and (3) involvement 
in overt forms of non-client-initiated advocacy such as lobbying. Since these 
three functions are characteristic of the public interest law firm, one can couch 


the proposal for overhauling the backup center program in terms of the partic- . 


ular model, of the several available, to which the backup center should conform : 
the library or clearinghouse model, the think tank model or the public interest 
law firm model. 

In the case of the library model, the “research” is retrospective, i.e. the re- 
searcher in response to a specific request from a client collates and analyzes 
existing material and transmits the results to the client. A research facilitiy 
which corresponds to this model is the Congressional Research Division of 
the Library of Congress, which as noted above responds only to requests from 
members of Congress and does not go off on advocacy tangents of its own. The 
think tank model on the other hand calls for innovative research, brainstorming 
ete. aimed at the generation of new knowledge aud new solutions to the problems 
of their clients. In the case of a legal think tank, research of this kind 
could, but need not, culminate in the production of new legislative and admin- 
istrative proposals (including model statutes and rules) drafted by members 
of the think tank. And finally there is the public interest law firm model whose 
relevant functions have been described above. 

In respect to the first of these functions, formal participation by backup 
center attorneys in litigation being conducted by field attorneys, such partic- 
ipation is not only not essential for field attorneys to do their job, but it would 
appear to be incompatible with the research mission of the backup centers. 
There are a number of legal scholars, including the Dea. of the UCLA Law 
School where the health law backup center is located, whi: feel that the litiga- 
tive and the research functions should not be mixed. Besides backup centers 
are authorized and funded under Section 232(a) of the EOA as “research” 
projects, and it is difficult to see how “research” can be stretched to include 
actual litigation. 

The second of the three functions in question, the drafting of legislation and 
adminisitrative rules, is, in 99 cases out of 100, not associated with client- 
’ {initiated advocacy. It is not only not needed or requested by the vast majority of 
clients seeking redress of individual grievances but is rarely if ever linked by the 
backup center which initiates it to any specific litigation or other activity 
being conducted by project attorneys. It is, in short, irrelevant to the basic 
mission of the backup center which is to help individual attorneys wrestling 
with specific cases involving individual clients. Secondly legislative drafting 
has a pronounced advocacy aspect, even where the backup center does not 
actively lobby for the adoption of legislation drafted by its staff. The legislative 
proposal is imprinted with the values and point of view of the drafter and is 
made available, supposedly “on request,” to a multitude of private and public 
individuals and institutions. This means that the function of drafting legislative 
and administrative proposals is improper on the same grounds as those used to 
fault the third function referred to above—overt legislative advocacy. 

For one thing, the drafting of legislation and the subsequent advocacy of 
it, though proper and often even laudable in the abstract, are in the context 
of publicly funded activities, violative of the constitutional principle of non- 
delegation, This principle, which was given its most recent formulations by the 
Civil Service Commission and the-Office of Management and Budget, can be 
paraphrased as follows: 

An executive agency ought, on the grounds of preserving accountability, to 
refrain from delegating to a private grantee or contractor responsibility 
for policy-setting (including the planning of programs and the establishing 
of goals and priorities). On the other hand, an executive agency ought, on 
the grounds of furthering private enterprise, to farm out wherever possible 
the execution of policy, so long as such delegation entails no serious risk of 
abdication by the government or usurpation by the grantee or contractor in 
respect to any non-delegable functions. 
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If the testimony of such close observers of OEO’s Legal Services Program as 
Hannon and Blumenthal can be trusted, the office of Legal Services has from its 
inception violated the non-delegation doctrine through its failure to clearly 
articulate policies and guidelines for the Program. The most conspicuous 
example of such delegation is found in the range of choice conceded to backup 
centers in respect to legislative advocacy. The delegation to backup centers 
of the power to determine whether to lobby, what to lobby, where to lobby and 
when to lobby is beyond question a delegation of the power to establish goals 
and priorities” i.e., to set policies. As such it is more than an unwise grant of 
discretionary power, it is abdication. 

To make matters worse, the delegation of legislative drafting and lobbying 
‘authority to backup centers infringes on another basic constitutional principle: 
the principle of neutrality or nonpartisanship. This principle, which is a gen- 
eralized version of the principle of the separation of church and state, can be 
formulated as follows: 

The Government ought not furnish support, through subsidies or other- 
wise, to private parties for the purpose of enabling them to propagate a 
creed, ideology, point of view or value-system, whether the value-system 
be religious or secular, whether it be a prescription for spiritual ills or for 
political or social ills, or whether it be aiming, in the judgment of the 
Government, at something salutary for society or something inimical to 

. society. 

The principle of neutrality is reflected not only in formulae relating to the 

separation of church and state but also in the (Federal?) statute against the 
use of Treasury funds for lobbying and in the statute which denies eligibility for 
tax benefits to organizations which lobby. The principle has also been con- 
firmed a number of times by court decisions. 
_ If the criticisms made thus far of the organizational structure and functions 
~ of the present backup center program are vaild, then a decision to consolidate 
them would seem to be in order. Take away from the centers the function 
of client-initiated advocacy (co-counsel and amicus activity), take away the 
function of non-client-initiated legislative and administrative advocacy, shft 
the focus of the centers from law in general to law as it affects the poor, severely 
curtail the clientele served and eliminate duplication, and-one has a persuasive 
rationale for dismantling the present backup center network and replacing it 
with a smaller and more integrated structure, ideally a single unit geographically 
and administratively centralized. Not only would the new unit be more efficient 
but the cost of the program would be reduced by at least one third, with the 
savings coming’ mostly from a reduction in overhead and non-professional 
personnel costs. 

The argument for consolidating the present backup center network does not 
by itself entail the relocation of the backup mechanism within a government 
agency. One obvious alternative would be to publish new guidelines imposing 
restrictions on the categories of clientele to be served, and on advocacy activities, 
and then to refund either one or more of the existing centers or an entirely 
new grantee. A strong argument can be made however against redelegating 
the backup center function. 

The kind of social science research and poverty law research conducted by 
back-up centers is inevitably advocacy-oriented, since the whole reason for being 
of the back-up centers is to serve project attorneys engaged in client-generated 
advocacy. The momentum of such research can easily, even if unintentionally, 
carry the research activity across the line which separates policy-execution from 
policy setting. This problem is present in some degree in all government-funded 
research in the social sciences as opposed to the hard sciences, but it is extraordi- 
narily acute where there is an immediate and necessary link to advocacy, as is the 
case in backup center research. Furthermore, non-client initiated or public 
interest advocacy even of the legislative variety can almost always be tied in to 
advocacy on behalf of some particular client, if there are pressures strong enough 
to push it in this direction. ° 

To cope with this difficulty, the writing of new guidelines would not be suffi- 
cient. There would have to be a continuous and vigorous effort to enforce com- 
pliance with the guidelines. This effort would be open to constant challenge on 
grounds drawn from both the First Amendment and the ABA’s Canons of 
Ethics. One may not agree that restrictions on a grantee’s advocacy activities 
are precluded by the Constitution or the lawyer's Code, nonetheless, as the 
history of Hatch Act enforcement illustrates, there is a gray area here which 
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should be avoided if possible. Additionally, it would be repugnant for an agency 
of the government to probe motives in order to determine whether a lawyer 
involved, for example, in giving advice on a test case, was trying to advance his 
own personal ideology at government expense, or whether on the contrary he 
was putting the interests of his client in first place. In short the delegation 
of the advocacy research function to a private entity would pose the same 
dilemma as it has in the past: either a loss of control or a costly, time-consuming 
and sometimes questionable watchdog effort by the funding agency to prevent this 
from happening. The history of the Legal Services Program confirms this. On the 
one hand there has been an enormous reluctance by OLS to provide clear 
restrictions. This abdication has been well documented by both friends and 
foes of the Program. On the other hand, whenever there has been an attempt 
to impose restrictions, it has been met_with bitter resistance and evasion, 
tantamount, if our position on the non-delegation doctrine is correct, to 
usurpation. i 

There are of course ways of cutting the risks, so that in the future some 
research projects could be farmed out to supplement the government's efforts. 
But this presupposes the existence of a strong in-house research capability in the 
poverty law area, something which has never existed in the past. The entire 


_research function has been delegated, so it is little wonder that insufficient 


know-how was generated in-house to set up an effective system of control. Had a 
poverty law research center been set up within OEO from the_beginning, a 
network of non-government centers to supplement the government’s effort 
might well have been viable. 

If the abdve analysis is valid, the principle of non-delegation can be invoked 
to justify the establishment of an in-house poverty law research unit, to 
replace the existing grantee network. The paraphrase of the OMB formula (p..4 
above) seems to fit the present case. According to the formula, an executive 
agency ought not to delegate to a private grantee or contractor any function 
when there is a serious risk of abdication by the government, or usurpation by 
the grantee or contractor, of non-delegable powers. = 


Part III: RATIONALE FoR AN IN-HovuseE Poverty LAw RESEARCH CENTER 


1. AN ARGUMENT FOR DOING AWAY WITH THE EXISTING SETUP RATHER THAN TRYING 
TO REFORM IT 


The advocacy motif has been deeply ingrained in the present network. It is so 
much a part of the mind-set of the attorneys, non-attorney professionals and con- 
sultants who are carrying out the present program that many of them could be 


_expected to resist, consciously or unconsciously, new policies and guidelines, 


Others would just quit, producing a period of understaffing and administrative 
chaos which would be costly to the government and demoralizing both to project 
attorneys and to those willing to cooperate at the local level in re-shaping the 
backup center program. To the extent that the present backup center staff proved 


. to be uncooperative, investment by OEO in a monitoring effort would have to be 


Stepped up, adding further to the costs. A number of refusal-to-refund actions 
could be anticipated which would probably stir up even more resentment through- 
out the network, and might lead to hearings which could complicate things fur- . 
ther for the Agency. A total discontinuance based on a major policy shift would 
be seen by most as more equitable and less invidious than a selective phase-out | 
2 oa centers whether on punitive grounds or on grounds of economy and 
efficiency. 


2. A SECOND ARGUMENT FOR DOING AWAY WITH THE EXISTING SETUP, RATHER THAN 
TRYING TO REFORM IT , 


The first argument underlines the difficulties the Agency would face in its re- 
form effort, even if it were to win the battle to establish its right to impose cer- 
tain guidelines and restrictions. The present argument questions the ease with 
which that right could be established. Attempts to enforce adherence to the new 
restrictions would probably be challenged legally on grounds drawn from both the 
First Amendment and the ABA’s Canons of Ethics, One may not agree that re- 
strictions on a Federally-funded grantee’s freedom of action in the field of ad- 
vocacy are precluded by the Constitution or the lawyers’ Code, nonetheless, as 
the history of Hatch Act enforcement illustrates, there is a gray area here which 
should be avoided if possible. It’s bad enough to have to cope with the problem 
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of the project attorneys’ prerogatives. Why compound the problem by trying to 
“reform” the present backup center operation, backed up as so many of them 
are by the expertise of the law schools? Much of their grant funds would prob- 
ably be used to prepare their case against OBO’s new guidelines. And even if OEO 
should in the end prevail, therebuttal effort would be costly and time consuming. 

Nore.—The above two arguments are reasons for closing down the present 
backup center operation rather than trying to reform it. However, they are not 
as they stand and without further expansion, very strong arguments for relocat- 
ing the back-up center program in-house, rather than redelegating it to entirely 
new grantees. Additionally, though the above two arguments would probably im- 
press an outsider, a particular back-up center in the present network might reject 
them, saying in effect: ‘We'll limit our activities to research for the project at- 
torneys. We’ll follow your new guidelines and conform to the library model of 
a back-up center, etc. So why won’t you refund us?” 


8, AN ARGUMENT FOR GOING THE IN-HOUSE ROUTE 


The kind of social science research and poverty law research conducted by 
back-up centers is inevitably advocacy-oriented, since the whole raison d'etre of 
the back-up centers is to serve project attorneys engaged in client-generated ad- 
vocacy. Furthermore, non-client generated or public interest advocacy even of the 
legislative variety can almost always be tied into advocacy on behalf of some 
particular client, if there are pressures strong enough to push it in this direction. 
And it would be repugnant, even if it were possible, for an agency of the gov- 
ernment to probe motives in cases of this sort in order to determine whether 
the lawyer was trying to advance his own personal ideology at government ex- 
pense, or whether on the contrary he was putting the legitimate interests of 
his client in first place. To put it another way, the momentum of back-up center 
research, pointed as such research is toward advocacy conducted by private 
individuals (project attorneys) can easily even if unintentionally carry the re- 
search activity across the line which separates policy-execution, which can be 
delegated, from policy-setting, which cannot be delegated (the principle of non- 
delegation), especially when it is a question of choosing options in the area of 
public policy in general and social policy in particular (the principle of neu- 
trality). This problem is present in some degree in all government funded research 
in the social sciences as opposed to the hard sciences, but it is extraordinarily 
acute where there is an immediate and necessary link to advocacy, as in the case 
of back-up center research. 

If the above analysis is valid, the principle of non-delegation can be invoked 
to justify the establishment of an in-house poverty law research unit, to replace 
the existing grantee network. Our paraphrase of the OMB formula (p above) 
seems to fit the present case. The formula reads: 

An executive agency ought, on the grounds of preserving accountability, 
to refrain from delegating to a private grantee or contractor responsibility 
for policy-setting (planning programs or establishing goals and priorities). 
On the other hand, an executive agency ought, on the grounds of furthering 
private enterprise, to farm out wherever possible the execution of policy, 
so long as such delegation entails no serious risk of abdication by the Govern- 
ment or usurpation by the grantee or contractor in respect to any non- 
delegable functions. 

In short, even were guidelines to be spelled out banning non-client-initiated 
advocacy, the “inherent nature’ of advocacy-oriented legal and social research is 
such that there would always be a grave risk that the line between policy-selling 
and policy and policy-execution would be breached, entailing either a loss of 
control or an excessive and questionable watchdog effort by the funding agency 
to prevent this from happening. The history of the Legal Services Program con- 
firms this. On the one hand there has been an enormous reluctance by OLS to 
provide clear restrictions. This abdication has been well-documented by such 
writers as Blumenthal. On the other hand, wherever there has been an attempt 
to impose restrictions, it has been met with bitter resistance and evasion, tanta- 
mount, if our position on the non-delegation doctrine is correct, to usurpation. 

There are of course ways of cutting the risks, so that in the future some 
research projects could be farmed out to supplement the government’s efforts. 
But this presupposes the existence of a strong in-house research capabality in 
the poverty law area, something which has never existed in the past. The entire 
research function has been delegated, so it is little wonder that insufficient know- 
how was generated in-house to set up an effective system of control. Had a poverty 
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law research cen‘er been set up within OHO from the beginning, a network of 
non-government centers to supplement the government’s effort might well have 
been viable. 

Another factor which complicated the problem of control was the exclusive 
use of grants rather than contracts to get the job done. The question of the 
similarities between grants and contracts, and of the appropriateness of one or 
the other for a given project.is being much debated at the present time. Accord- 
ing to an articie by John Grossbaum, the government agency which has come 
closest to resolving the problem of when to use a grant and when to use a con- 
tract for a particular research project is HEW. According to HEW’s basic selec- 
tion criteria: 

“The contract is an appropriate instrument when: ‘ 

1. the objective is the acquisition of a specified service or end-product for 
the Government; or 

2. in order to accomplish its mission, the awarding agency must exercise 
considerable direction and control over the manner of performance or timing 
of the work : 

On the other hand: The grant is the appropriate instrument for providing 

_ Support to an activitiy of the applicant which is in furtherance of a statutory 
_. purpose of the awarding agency when: 
1. there is no expectation of a specific service or end-product to be fur- 
nished to the Government as a quid pro quo for Federal funds; or 
‘2. the awarding agency does not need to exercise considerable direction 
or control over the manner of the performance-or the timing of the work, 
and therefore extensive freedom of approach in carrying out the purpose of 
the award is to be reserved to the recipient. 

If the theses underlying the decision to revamp the overall Legal Services 
Program _in general and the back-up centers in particular are valid, that is to say 
if the Government has no business subsidizing the non-client centered advocacy 

~ ~activities of a private entity and if advocacy-oriented research is therefore, if 
publicly funded, in need of “considerable direction and control’”—then it would 
seem obvious that the contract and not the grant is the preferred instrument of 
agreement. In the years-long skirmishing over the advocacy activities of back-up 
centers, has any thought ever been given to putting the entire operation on a 
contract basis? , - 

Secondly, there is the problem of the kinds of “research” needed to support 
project attorneys. There is on the one hand “basic research” which is innovative, 
which aims at the development of new knowledge, while on the other hand there 
is “applied research” which aims at the practical application of an already 
existing body of knowledge. If the primacy of the law reform objective is elimi- 
nated in the Legal Services Program in favor of “quality individual services”, 
then much of the need for basic research in the back-up centers disappears. It 
comes down to a question of which is the more appropriate model for a back-up 
center; the library model under which the back-up center would concentrate on 
the transmission of existing knowledge and expertise, or the think tank model 
under which the back-up centers primary emphasis would be on innovative 
research. A number of government agencies (e.g. DOD and NASA) apply the 
simple rule of thumb: award grants for basic research and contracts for applied 
research. Under this rule, if the library model for a back-up center were favored, 
the instrument of choice would be a contract whereas the think-tank model would 

r justify the use of grants. There is no reason of course why a back-up center 
basically aligned on the library model could not devote some of its resources to 
basic research. In any case, the overriding consideration would appear to be the 
amount of direction and control needed. If conversion to the contractual method 
of delegation were to be adopted in lieu of establishing an in-house poverty law 
research unit, this in itself would justify the elimination of the entire present 
back-up center set-up, none of whose components, by the way, were selected on 
the basis of competitive bidding. If an in-house- poverty law unit is set up, Q 
policy should be developed in respect to grants vs. contracts to cover any future 
delegation of legal research projects. 


4. SOME SUPPLEMENTARY ARGUMENTS FOR TRANSFERRING THE BACK-UP CENTER 
FUNCTION TO OEC 
a. Back-up centers now have two functions: the “research” function and the 


advocacy function under the new policy, the advocacy function, to the degree 
that it is non-client initiated (as in the case of legislative advocacy) wou'd be 


ty 
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taken away from the back-up centers. The report of the recent OEO Task Force 
on advocacy recommended that a unit be established within OEO headquarters 
to carry out the function of non-client initiated advocacy, defined so as to exclude 
certain forms of adversary advocacy, such as public interest litigation. But if 
such a unit were to be established, a poverty law research resource to support its 
advocacy would be needed. It would be awkward, to say the least, for OEO’s 
advocacy unit to be dependent for its support on the present network of 15 na- 
tional back-up centers. If the Task Force’s recommendations were to be imple- 
mented, they would constitute an additional justification for locating the 
research unit in-house. 

b. The future shape of the Legal Services Program is uncertain. There is a 
possibility that the proposal for some form of corporation will be revived. If 
this happens, and a corporation should indeed be set up, the central problem 
with which this paper has been dealing, unaccountable advocacy, would be 
greatly magnified, wnless steps are taken now to wind down the back-up center 
program as it is presently constituted. This is so because a backup center network 
funded by a semi-autonomous corporation would be even further removed from 
Government surveillance and control than is the case at present. It therefore 
behooves the Agency to eliminate the present network and replace it with an 
integrated, well-defined unit which could, if and when a corporation is estab- 
lished, be located within the corporation at the national level. Provided the 
guidelines are right and precise and the board accountable to the President, 
the chances of the corporation’s poverty law research unit violating the 
non-delegation. ; 


A RESPONSE TO THE O.E.O. MEMORANDUM OF FEBRUARY 13, 1973, ATTACKING LEGAL 
SERVICES Backup CENTERS 


(Prepared by the Organization of Legal Services Backup Centers) 


The memorandum attacking Legal Services back-up centers, dated February 13, 
1973, and oe by Mr. Marshall Boarman for Mr. Howard J. Phillips, evi- 
dences little familiarity with the legal profession and the work of lawyers. Its 
specific assumptions and recommendations are either based on erroneous premises 
about the practice of law’ or based on factual assertions which are totally 
untrue. 

(1) First, the document should be recognized for what it is—the very first 
vage of the introductory material states that its purpose is to “prepare a 
rationale for phasing them [the back-up centers] out.” This is no objective 
evaluation of the role of the specialist in Legal Services; from the outset its 
bias is clear and the struggles of its author to “rationalize” his pre-conceived 
notions permeate the entire effort. : 

(2) It should also be recognized that the document clearly seeks the elimination 
of the back-up centers as part of a larger effort to emasculate Legal Services. It 
is impossible to practice law effectively without relying on the specialist. The 
primary sources of specialists in Legal Services are the centers. Likewise an un- 
tenable dichotomy between “Jaw reform” and “legal service” (with the back-up 
centers painted as the source of the former)? is the very basis of the argument for 
the elimination of the back-up centers (p. 9)*. In fact, the memorandum is quite 
clear that the elimination of the centers is but the first step in depriving Legal 
Services attorneys of their ability to provide quality representation to their clients 
(pp. 8-9). Rather they would be required to emphasize legal “service” designed to 
“promot[e] among the poor a greater degree of economic self-help and develop- 
ment.” This is something like telling a doctor that if the government is to con- 


1This is to say nothing of its reliance on bizarre and hitherto unknown “princinies” of 
law such as the “principle of neutrality,’ defined as the doctrine of church-state separation 
“reneralized,” or the “principle of non-delegation,” a principle apparently derived from 
some O.M.B. memorandum and obscure civil service commission ruling. 

21It is noteworthy that an earlier memorandum developed, again without reference to 
the actual practice of law, this impossible distinction. Mr. Boarman would have the prac- 
ticing poverty lawyer decide whether or not his client’s interests required an effort to 
“change” some law. If so, he would deny to the Legal Services attorney the right to make 
that effort. One with the slightest familiarity with the Code of Professional Responsibility 
of the American Bar Association and the lawver’s role in serving the client immediately 
recognizes the fallacy. Mr. Boarman would have the Legal Services lawyer serve two 
masters !: the client and the government; this is manifestly impossible and no conscientious 
lawyer would allow himself to be placed in such a position. 

8 Page numbers in parentheses refer to page numbers of the memorandum. 
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tinue paying the medicare bills he submits, he is to emphasize treatments designed 
to eliminate mumps, whatever his diagnosis of his patients’ needs. 

(3) The memorandum is more than a rationale; it is also a strategy. It seeks 
to insure the elimination of the back-up centers before Congress can act on 
a Legal Services corporation (p. 50). ; 

(4) The document admits, as it must since Legal Services attorneys have won 
large numbers of cases, that it is the “judge’s fault” when Legal Services is- 
sues are successfully presented in court (p. 10). This complaint is actually a 
complaint against the United States Constitution and the independent judiciary 
which it established to deal with legal disputes. The author would attempt to 
rae the courts by attempting to preclude cases from being brought before 

em. 

(5) The memorandum suggests that there is duplication of effort ‘ in the back- 
up centers but also asserts that compartmentalization is unproductive since it 
does not allow “cross-fertilization” of ideas. This is one of the most obvious 
of a number of tortured efforts to find a real-world rationale for a position al- 
ready firm in the author’s mind. His unfamiliarity with the law is at its peak 
when he asserts that the “thinness” of the legal areas covered by back-up centers 
does not require the full-time attention of so many lawyers and therefore they 
are tempted to become involved in non-poverty issues (p.-1). Yet thousands of 
lawyers do nothing but labor relations, a subdivision of the work of the employ- 
ment law center which has but five attorneys; an entire bar has grown up around 
landlord-tenant issues in most urban areas, yet that is but a small part of the 
work of the housing law center. The fact is that back-up center attorneys are 
overworked handling only their legitimate areas of concern. The work-load 
leaves little opportunity to move into areas of concern to other centers or of con- 
cern to those without interest in poverty law.° The memorandum does not cite 
one instance of overlap (obviously, back-up center attorneys being human, some 
few instances exist though steps to prevent this were taken long ago by the Or- 
ganization of Legal Services Back-Up Centers) * and does not cite one instance 
of back-up center involvement on issues unrelated to the poor in their respective 
areas of expertise.” Apparently, the fears of “overlapping” and the absence of 
“eross-fertilization” are founded on a failure to understand the necessity of law 
offices equipped to handle specialized areas of the law with the degree of exclu- 
sive attention which the problems of local Legal Services attorneys’ clients 
demand. 

(6) The memorandum also suggests (p. 2) that the centers are involved in 
non-client initiated legislative and administrative advocacy. Although, again, no 
specific examples are provided to support:such an assertion, we presume the 
criticism is directed at the activities of the centers in representing national low- 
income groups and efforts of centers to prepare legislation meeting specific needs 
of clients serviced by the local legal services programs. To limit legislation and 
administrative advocacy to that necessary to respond to a specific request of an 
individual client walking through the door of a local program, would preclude 
legal services from ever providing effective legislative and administrative ad- 
vocacy to the poor. Such advocacy is a long term process and not capable of im- 
mediate response. The poor would be denied the tools available to others to deal 
with government actions which deprive them of rights and benefits. 

(7) The memorandum recommends reducing the present 80 plus back-up center 
lawyers to 25 (p. 4 of the introductory material). This “economy” is “justified” by 
the admitted goal of “severely curtailing the clientele served” (p. 5). One sug- 
gested cutailment is a proposal to preclude the centers from providing informa- 
tion requested by congressmen (p. 2). 

‘This agsertion is said to have been made by “a growing number of disinterested observ- 
ers.’ (p. 1). No mention is made of any such disinterested observer except for one law 
professor hostile to legal services. 7 

SOL has polled its members for areas of possible overlep and encouraged efforts to 
eliminate overlapping activities. One example is a letter from the Chairman of OLSBUC 
dated 11/3/72, circulating a statement of areas of concern that might overlap. 

6 The memorandum also suggests (p. 2) without even one example that the centers focus 
upon law in general and not poverty law. What this means is hardly clear but apparently 
the author believes the centers to be focussing on legal problems having nothing to do with 
poor clients or problems in law unrelated to poverty law. Such an assertion is blatantly 
false. The centers focus solely upon poverty law and legislative and administrative reforms 
relating directly to the problems of our clients. 7 

7One of the more astonishing assertions of the memo would lead the reader to believe 
that legal services attorneys and back-up centers are preoccupied with work for non-cHents. 
Not on example is provided of such preoccupation. Indeed, such an assertion is totall 
groundless. The back-up centers are not doing abstract research or non-client related proj- 
ects for groups other than: local legal services programs and national ‘client organizations. 
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(8) The memorandum recommends bringing the back-up centers to Washing- 
ton, D.C., to serve under the director of O.E.0.—now Howard J. Phillips. What- 
ever effect Mr. Phillips’ control of back-up centers would have, the move to 
Washington would effectively destroy the centers since their attorneys live in 
the communities in which the centers are presently located. Attorneys, because 
of the need to belong to a local bar and the importance of one’s reputation with 
that bar are always reluctant to move. Likewise, the memorandum proposes 
eliminating the “advocacy” (see infra § 8) function of the new Washington of- 
fice. Few of the present lawyers, most of whom have established reputations as 
practicing attorneys, would wish to cease “advocating” and reorient their lives 
to become research assistants. Thus moving the centers to Washington, far from 
being “economical” (p. 2 of introductory material to the memorandum), would 
destroy a federal investment in excess of $12,000,000. 

(9) For the lawyer, it is impossible to separate “research” and “advocacy.” 
The author of the memorandum has the peculiar notion that legal research, like 
academic research, is abstract and neutral. On the contrary, of course, most legal 
research is client-oriented and adversarial—the whole point is to come up with 
the best argument.® (The authof obviously has some confusion in his mind con- 
cerning this distinction on other scores: the entire memorandum, though pur- 
posting to be a dispassionate analysis, is, in fact, wholly adversarial.) 

(10) The central fallacy of the memorandum is the assumption that it would 
be possible for back-up center attorneys to be government employees and, at the 
same time, provide the service for which they have been trained—specialized 
legal assistance .The nature of Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence is such that a lawyer 
cannot serve two masters at one time. If the poor have lawyers, they necessarily 
have “advocates ;” if the government has lawyers, it has the advocates. 

In conclusion, the memorandum, obviously dealing with material unfamiliar 
to its author, makes a very poor case for its avowed goal: elimination of the 
pabaelly of Legal Services attorneys to provide specialized legal assistance to 
their clients. 





LEGAL SERVICES AND BACKUP CENTERS 


(Prepared by the Organization of Legal Services Backup Centers (OLSBUC) ) 


Of the many problems faced by legal services in its effort to survive, none is 
more crucial than the preservation of its ability to provide the full range of legal 
services and representation to the poor. Attempts to undermine this capacity 
are focused on those programs, particularly the back-up centers, which are 
engaged in major litigation and legislative efforts. In order to apprise those con- 
cerned with the future of legal servicés about the need for continuing, free from 
political control, the national, state and regional back-up centers, OLSBUC (the 
back-up center organization) has prepared this brief discussion of the purposes, 
scope and nature of legal services. 


I. PURPOSES 


The legal services program was established under the Economic Opportunity 
Act in 1965. The program was designed to provide equal justice to the poor by: 
first, providing effective, competent and independent legal representation to poor 
people—the same type and quality of legal representation to poor people which 
could be purchased by persons with sufficient funds to hire their own attorneys: 
and secondly, using the judicial and administrative process to enforce the laws 
and regulations according rights and protection to the poor and to effect changes 
in laws and institutions which unfairly and adversely affect the poor and prevent 
ears from participating equally in the governing process and in society as a 
whole, 

Although legal aid has been provided in some communities since the turn of 
the century, the legal services program was instituted at the national level to 
assure professionally competent representation and an adequate level of funding 
to reach the poor wherever located throughout the country. Assuring competent 
representation required training in both substantive and procedure law and of the 





®*There can, of course, be legitimate non-client oriented relatively neutral socio-lecal 
research. There is no reason to do only that research in a gnecialized law center unless the 
object is to deprive those served of any specialized advocacy research. 2 
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techniques of litigation. In addition, nationally coordinated efforts among attor- 
neys practicing in various jurisdictions would assure that the injustices suffered 
by the poor, regardless of where they live, could be corrected quickly and 
efficiently. 7 

The program was not designed nor has it ever sought to redress primarily the 
economic plight of the poor. Instead, the thrust and impact of the program is 
broad; it encompasses all civil legal problems of the poor whether they are 
primarily economic, social or political. No poor person is to be deprived of legal 
assistance regardless of the-nature of the problem or the person, agency, cor- 
poration or government unit involved. 


II, SCOPE AND NATURE OF LEGAL SERVICES 


Much of the attack on legal services activities involves the kinds of responses 
that have been devised to client problems. Specifically, legal services attorneys 
have been criticized for using the tools and procedures made available to them 
by the legal system and used by all other attorneys. Because they engage in 
major litigation and legislative advocacy, they have been labelled “law re- 
formers”, as if that label precisely described a particular kind of activity." Some 
have been accused of carrying a case farther than is absolutely necessary to 
resolve an individual client’s problem and/or pursuing litigation not for the 
benefit of the client but to pursue the lawyers’ own social philosophy. It has 
also been suggested that it is illegitimate to use techniques which efficiently 
utilize scarce resources to serve a large number of clients with common problems. 

Some of these criticisms are just not founded on actual facts: indeed, data 
supporting many of these assertions has never been produced though the state- 
ments continue to be made. No litigation has been assisted or supported which 
does not meet the actual need of individual clients who seek professional! assist- 
ance from a local legal services program. Lawsuits are not brought, and have 
rarely, if ever, been brought, which seek to harass or to resolve a problem at a 
higher Jevel than necessitated by the situation. Indeed the canons (EC-4)- and 
most courts impose the requirement that lawyers act in good faith in the assertion 
of legal claims and not make frivolous claims which the lawyer doesn’t reason- 
ably believe present fair ground for litigation. The constitutional challenges to 
laws, when made, are necessitated because of the inability of the client to obtain 
satisfactory relief elsewhere and because the legal services attorney believes, 
in his professional judgment, that he has a chance to prevail. For example. 
Shapiro v. Thompson (the durational residing case), Goldberg v. Kelly (the wel- 
fare prior hearing case), Fuentes v. Shevin (the replevin case) were not brought 
to resolve a problem that could have been handled without litigation but were 
brought after all other avenues were exhausted and because there was no alterna- 
tive to a constitutional attack. 

Actually, much of the major litigation has been brought to force state and 
local governments and officials to comply with the statutes and regulations binding 
them—they were brought to get the existing social structure to obey the law on 
the books. Most of the litigation involving public assistance, medicaid, health, 
housing, and urban-renewal (to name but a few) has focused on the failure of 
state and local officials, often with federal complicity, to follow the federal and 
state law under which the officials are bound to operate. Most of these svits 
did not even involve a close question of statutory interpretation but the enforce- 
ment of clear statutory and regulatory provisions openly violated by the public 
officials involved. 

Other criticisms relate not to illegitimate activities of lawyers (the critics 
concede that most of the activities complained of are undertaken by lawyers) 





1The term “law reform” must be understood as entirely relative. Every cnase that is 
brought without the benefit of a previous decision in a case which is identical in its facts 
and circumstances involves new elements to which the law must be applied by the court, 
and in this sense fs a “law reform” case which may result to a greater or lesser degree in 
what some may perceive ar a variation, extension, or restriction, if not “reform”. of the 
existing law. While this definition of “law reform’, as lawyers are fully aware, means that 
almost everv case brought falls within it, it is the only real meaning that can be given to 
the term. Thur the term “Jaw reform” is grandiose and, indeed, presumptions, since it 
denotes only the same approach and attention to all of the client's legal and equitable 
claims that the har has historically brought to the interests of the clients who can pay for 
such services. Within legal services, however. the term has a convenient meaning in the 
Apes Sas ue made necessary by the tremendous case lond that most nelghborhood offices 

service. ; 
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but to whether legal services lawyers should be involved because of the source 
of the funding of legal services. Federal funds, it is argued, should not be used 
to provide the poor anything other than the most minimal of services on an 
individual basis. Litigation involving a common problem faced by a large number 
of poor people should not be undertaken. Legislative advocacy, unless directly 
controlled by the administration, is illegitimate. In fact, a recent position paper 
prepared within OEO even questioned the legitimacy of client representation 
when the litigation, even if only on behalf of an individual client, might result 
in providing the client a new right or expanding his entitlements under govern- 
ment benefit programs, 

In actuality, most of these assertions relate not so much to the activity of 
the legal services lawyers in isolation but to the role of all lawyers and the 
normal operation of our judiciary system as an independent and equal branch 
of our government. It is the judiciary system which has recognized the need for 
a systematic approach to common problems, whether through ‘class action’’ liti- 
gation, administration rule-making, or legislation. All are devices available to 
lawyers acting on behalf of clients ; each has been used to the benefit of the cilents 








oflegal services. = = a 

The courts have provided for class action litigation in cases in which there 
are many individuals with identical claims. Often the individual claim, important 
as it may be to the client, does not appear to warrant the cost of litigation. On 
the other hand, the commencement of many (cases) seeking similar relief 
against a particular defendant based upon common facts would clog the calen- 
dars of the courts and conserve substantial judicial and attorney energies. 
Further, proceeding one case at a time did nothing to improve the lot of thou- 
sands of clients who could not or would not seek legal aid yet were the victims 
of allegedly-improper practice. Moreover, the client community both individually 
and collectively demanded that reforms be instituted. And finally, the proper 
representation of a single client demanded that all relevant issues be raised 
to obtain relief, including the claim that thousands of clients were being vic- 
timized by a practice which was inconsistent with the statute or constitution. 
Accordingly, attorneys both in private practice and legal servicés have advised 
clients to commence action on behalf of a class. The result has been that attor- 
neys and the courts have resolved matters affecting many people efficiently and 
effectively. Perhaps the controversy about legal services lawyers bringing class 
actions results from the remarkable rate of success in such legal services litiga- 
iion;* it should be noted, however. that the vast majority of class actions are 
brought by private counsel for individual clients. 

Similarly, clients have always turned to lawyers to represent them in rule- 
making proceedings before administrative and in the process of drafting and 
revising legislation. Legal services lawyers have represented clients in such mat- 
ters, or, where patterns of problems have emerged, sought to resolve them in 
the agency or legislature invoived. Lawyers have traditionally gone much fur- 
ther, working through bar associations and other organizations without any 
relationship to clients, seeking major change in public policies, ranging from 
no-fault insurance to significant alteration in penal codes. 

The critics, however, would deny these tools to the lawyers for the poor. They 
would attempt to limit and restrict the kind of response the attorney, in his 
professional judgment, makes to his client’s problems. They would seek to ac- 
cord only the most minimal of services to an individual poor client regardless 
of the client’s actual legal needs or even his demands for assistance. For ex- 
ample. a client requiring n constitutional challenge to a law or practice to 
resolve his grievance would, under the system implicity (and explicitly) sug- 
gested by the critics, be told that nothing could be done. Attorneys would be 
prohibited from advocating legislative changes necessary to meet a recurring 
problem faced by his clients and even in response to a legitimate request by a 
low-income client group. Moreover, the critics would eliminate the programs 
providing the local legal services attorney with the back-up, research, and assist- 
ance on complicated or specialized cases and providing to the poor representa- 
tion on a national level. 


2 Though not the sole criteria for determining success, legal services attorneys, with the 


_ assistance of back-up centers, have won a large number of cases before the United States 


Suvreme Court. See Shapiro v. Thompson, 884 U.S. 618 (1969): Rosado ». Wuman, 297 
U.S, 897 (1970): Goldherg v. Kelly, 397 U.S. 254 (1970) : Boddie v. Connecticut, 401 U.S. 
871 (1971); Bell v. Bursen, 402 U.S. 83% (1971): California Denartment of Human 
Resources v. Java, 402 U.S. 121 (1971); Carleson v. Remillard, 406 U.S. 598 (1972); 
Townsend v. Swank, 409 U.S. 282 (1971) ; Fuentes v. Shevin, 92 0.8. 1983 (1972). 
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The critics would emasculate the concept of equal justice. The poor would be 
relegated to second class representaton because the range of services available 
to them would differ in kind from that which is available to all other clients 
and which is routinely available to their adversaries. Indeed, the legal services 
attorney would be hampered in his representation and prevented from respond- 
ing to his client’s actual needs. (See EC 5-23 and 2-28). 

We do not want to be understood as saying that. the legal services attorney 
Should be free of control. He is not now today and should not be in the future. 

The community, and the individual client, are protected against unethical be- 
havior by. attorneys, whether in private practice, local legal services programs or 
national back-up centers, by the standards of professional conduct, the grievance 
machinery of the private bar, and the disciplinary power of the courts. In addi- 
tion, the legal services attorney is subject to the supervision of a project director 
and the oversight of a Board of Directors consisting of attorneys, representatives 
of the bar, clients and others from the community served. Projects are also 
subject to evaluations from the funding source and to the restrictions imposed by 
the statute. 

However, restrictions which deny clients full, professional representation are 
not statutorily authorized today and are totally unwarranted. Indeer their 
imposition would undermine the very goals sought to be served by the legal 
services program. Denying the poor the opportunity to litigate on an equal basis 
with the adversary, regardless of who it is, deprives the poor not only of equal 
justice but of any hope of participation in society as a full and equal member. 


iI. BACKUP CENTERS 


The programs providing local legal services with the capacity to litigate major ° 
cases or carry on legislative advocacy and the only programs according the poor 
with representation at the federal level are the back-up centers. Although ini- 
tially placed in a university setting so the development of the new fields of law 
would benefit from the academic resources of the university, many centers are 


> now independent corporations governed by board’s made up of local legal services 


attorneys, clients, members of the private bar, and others with expertise in the 
subject speciality of the center. Such centers, whether national, state or regional, 
help enable the legal services attorney to meet a number of predlems with a 
minimum of expenditure of funds. 

One such problem is the huge caseload which most neighborhood offices attempt 
to serve. Because of the caseload, the frontline attorney spends the greater part 
of his time interviewing clients and appearing in court; research time is con- 
sequently at a premium. Moreover, legal services seeks to provide full and com- 
plete services to all eligible clients; the legal services attorney is not free to 
represent only those clients he wishes. Caseload pressures simp]y-do not permit 
the comprehensive consideration and exploration of all potential claims. 

The back-up centers have helped local programs meet routine client demands 
and provide professional competent representation (1) by developing litigative 
and legislative approaches which could meet the legal needs of people similarly 
situated with similar problems, (2) by developing specialists with expertise in a 
specific area, such as consumer, housing or welfare law, who could use this 
expertise to backup the local attorney and assist him in representing his clients, 
(3) by developing and training lawyers through training programs and the de- 
velopment of materials in poverty law subjects used on a daily basis by local 
attorneys, and (4) by engaging in long term planning of approaches and strategy, 
thus saving legal services attorneys the time and expense of litigating cases 
uae on misconceived theories or theories which have little chance of success 

n court. 

The second problem is the inability of most programs, because of caseload 
pressures and small staff to respond satisfactorily to the complicated or un- 
familiar problem or to a case which requires substantial manpower, resources 
and expertise. The backup centers have provided the expert assistance necessary 
to successfully litigate major poverty law cases both at trial and in the appellate 
courts, : 

_ Third, few if any programs have the expertise and capability of drafting legis- 
lation necessary to respond to the many client needs. The legislation being 
drafted by many law revision commissions and even the uniform state law 
commissions does not have representation from the poor or from those attorneys 
representing the poor. The backup centers have developed legislation reflecting 
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the actual needs of the poor as expressed by client groups and the local attorneys 
who respond to client needs on a daily basis. 

Finally no program could hope to develop the staff and expertise to monitor 
federal agencies nor work to develop federal regulations and legislation meeting 
the needs of their clients. The national back-up centers have represented the poor 
and client organizations before the federal agencies and the congress and assured 
that their interest are protected in legislation being drafted for their benefit. 

The establishment of the centers has, moreover, provided a more rational 
process of resolving recurring problems faced by clients throughout a state or the 
entire country and which cannot be resolved without litigation or legislative ad- 
vocacy. Because of the expertise developed at the centers, local programs turn 
to the centers for assistance and guidance. The center can then help coordinate 
the efforts of local programs as they respond to client needs and can develop 
strategies based on traditional techniques which do not overtax and flood the 
judicial system but seek an orderly resolution of the problem. 

To develop and maintain their excellence, the centers have had to draw upon 
some of the finest lawyers in the country as staff. Many taught in law schools 
before joining the centers, many came from large prestigious firms and some from 
the very agencies with whom the centers have contact. 

In addition, their excellence and ability to provide assistance to local programs 
is a result of their independence and freedom from political control. The centers 
have not become the vehicle for carrying out the political philosophy or goals of 
any one party or administration. Instead, they have developed mechanisms to 
assure accountability to the poor, to the bar, and to the local legal services 
programs they assist. They have withstood continual pressures to act along the 
lines suggested by one political faction or another. They have, instead, asserted 
their professional responsibility to their clients and the clients of local programs 
whom they help represent. The ability of these centers to provide competent 
back-up to the local programs reflects the trust which local attorneys place in 
professional integrity of the centers. 

In short, the centers have added to legal services the ability to provide the . 
poor quality and professionally competent representation. In this regard, they 
act no different from the specialty firm or the specialty section within a firm 
and in many ways no different from the appellate diviSions of state, local and 
national governmental legal departments. Furthermore they have provided one 
of the means to bring the poor back into the society and to effect changes in laws 
and institutions which unfairly and adversely affect them. 


Iv. CONCLUSION 


The eoncept of legal services asserted in this brief memorandum requires the 
continuation of the independent back-up centers. Clearly full representation 
cannot be provided to the poor without the resources and expertise of the centers. 
And these centers must maintain the capability of acting on both litigation and 
legislation without political controls imposed upon the professional ability and 
integrity of their lawyers. 
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APPENDIX TO OLSBUC PAPER 
I. NATIONAL BACKUP CENTERS 


CENTER ON SocraL WELFARE Poticy & Law, 
25 West 43d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 10036. 
(212) 354~—7670 
DESCRIPTION 


The Center's substantive areas of concern are certain need-related public benefit 
programs, particularly public assistance and food benefits. In those areas-it en- 


‘gages in the following activities : 


A. Litigation and Backup Assistance.—The Center cooperates with local legal 
services programs in preparing and conducting litigation likely to benefit large 
numbers of recipients and resolve outstanding issues of federal welfare law. 
In addition, the Center responds to requests for assistance by preparing memo- 
randa, providing materials, and advising local attorneys on approaches and sub- 
stantive developments, 
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B. Work with HEW.—The Center meets regularly with officials of HEW, and 
otherwise communicates frequently with relevant policymakers there, to seek 
changes in regulations desired by legal services lawyers and their clients, in- 
cluding welfare rights organizations, and to press for enforcement of the law in 
areas where it is reported that problems of noncompliance exist. 

C. Materials for Legal Services Ofices.—The Center has prepared a three 
volume set of materials on welfare law which has been provided to each legal 


services office. In addition it distributes a periodical newsletter to all legal. 


aoa lawyers and other memoranda and materials to its mailing list of welfare 
specialists. ate 

D. Legislative Activity—The Center follows legislative developments in Con- 
gress and provides assistance and information to legal services lawyers. This 
includes analyses of legislation, both pending and enacted, and assistance in 
formulating proposals for affirmative change. 


CENTER FOR LAW AND EDUCATION, 
Harvard University, 
61 Kirkland Street, — 
Cambridge, Mass. 02138. 
(617) 495-4666 
GENERAL DESCRIPTION 


The Center for Law and Education is in its fourth year of operation and is 
jointly sponsored by the Harvard Graduate School of Education and the Harvard 
_Law School. It assists legal services programs and other groups active in educa- 
tion in designing and implementing educational reform on behalf of poor children. 
The Center’s work continues to fall in largely four categories: litigation, re- 
search and publication, administrative monitoring of federal programs, and 
legislative counseling. 

The primary subject areas are pupil classification and grouping practices, 
including in some instances exclusionary devices, which disproportionately affect 
poor children; elimination and prevention of racial and other invidious dis- 
crmination; issues associated with Federal educational programs, such as Titles 
I and VII of ESHA, Title VI of the Civil Rights Act, day care and affirmative 
action; allocation of educational dollars and other resources within and among 
districts; and constitutional and statutory rights of students ; alternative schools 
and Indian education issues. 

The overwhelming majority of Center cases are in response to and in conjunc- 
tion with local legal services office. The remainder of our cases/activities are in 
cooperation with such groups as the Mexican American Legal Defense Fund, the 


Puerto Rican Legal Defense Fund, the NAACP, and the NLADA, all groups 


actively involved in education problems of the poor. 


THE LEGAL ACTION SUPPORT PROJECT, 
Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc., 
1990 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
202-223-4300 
DESCRIPTION 


The Legal Action Support Project has been in existence for four and a half 
years. It provides Legal Services attorneys with social science research services 
to support efforts to change the law as it adversely affects the poor or to maintain 
and expand the law where it-works to the poor’s advantage. It helps with efforts 
which include litigation and with those that involve representation before legisla- 
tive and administrative agencies. 

The Project’s work, therefore, includes a wide variety of undertakings: the 
preparation of memoranda and statistical calculations based on data collected 
by themselves or by others; the provision of expert testimony ; and the critical 
analysis of data and social science presentations offered by opposing counsel. 

They also undertake special studies of problems of general interest within 
the Legal Services Community. Some of these studies are self-generated. Others 
are performed at the suggestion of our Advisory Panel, the National Office of 
Legal Services, or by attorneys with local programs or with other back-up centers. 

The Project is located with The Bureau of Social Science Research, Inc., a 
private, nonprofit research corporation. This provides access to their staff, 
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including statisticians, criminologists, education specialists, and computer pro- 
grammers, as well as to their library, computation, and reproduction services. 


LEGAL SERVICES FOR THE ELDERLY Poor, 
2095 Broadway, , - 
New York, N.Y. 10023. 
(212) 595-1340 

‘ DESCRIPTION 


This Center handles, by reference from local legal services lawyers, all the 
problems unique to the elderly and those which the elderly confront in common 
with other poor groups. The types of cases include: Social Security, Medicare 
and Medicaid eligibility, disqualification and level of payment; disability ; hous- 
ing for the elderly; involuntary commitments; involuntary-committee appoint- 
ments; “right to treatment”; nursing homes; old age homes; pension plans; 
age descrimination; utility rates and deposits on a preferential basis for the 
elderly ; consumer fraud practiced on the elderly; rent control regulations 
affecting the elderly and special problems of poor people with funerals, wills and 
trusts. In addition, they have prepared several publications for use by legal 
services lawyers and by the elderly. 


LEGAL SERVICES TRAINING PROGRAM, : 
Columbus School of Law, Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. 20017. 
(202) 832-3900 
DESCRIPTION 


The Legal Services Training Program provides continuing legal education to 
lawyers in OHO-funded legal services projects and offers training sessions, both 
national and regional, in lawyering skills as well as the substantive areas perti- 
nent to poverty problems. By combining partcipatory learn-by-doing methods 
and video and cassette tapes with more traditional workshops and information 
lectures, the program also offers diversified approaches to learning. ; 

In addition to sessions in specific subject areas, all planned with the advice 
of substantive curriculum advisory committees composed of legal services law- 
yers, and experts in the area, the program offers special training to new lawyers 
and project directors. The program employs fellows—legal services attorneys on 
leave for up to three munths—to develop teaching materials for conferences. 


MiaRANT LeGat AcTION ProcRaM, INC., 
1820 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 200386. 
(202) 785-2475 Ss 
- DESCRIPTION es 


The Migrant Legal Action Program (MLAP) was established in August of 
1970 as a successor to the legai staff of the Migrant Research Project. It is pres- 
ently staffed by 7 attorneys and 3 part-time law clerks, all of whom have prior 
experience in serving the needs of migrant and seasonal farmworkers. 

They prepare, collect and periodically distribute litigation papers relating to 
administrative and court litigation in all areas of migrant’s concern, and analyses 
on pending and recently adopted legislation and other legal administrative 
developments. They assist programs serving the needs of migrant and rural 
populations in obtaining information from or presenting materials to adminis- 
trative agencies and congressional committees, and furnish technical assistance 
to those agencies and committees on matter affecting migrant needs and concerns. 

They also provide telephone advice or technical assistance to any program 
or individual in need of legal advice or the assistance of a Washington repre- 
sentative, and in selected areas, upon appropriate referral, engage in litigation as 
co-counsel or in an “of counsel” capacity. They are particularly interested in 
assisting new programs with training and other support activities which may 
increase their capability to provide legal services to farmworkers. 


NATIONAL CLEARINGHOUSE FOR LEGAL SERVICES, 
Northwestern University School of Law, 
Abbott Hall—Mezzanine, : 

710 North Lake Shore Drive, 

Chicago, Ill. 60611. 

(312) 943-2866 or (312) 858-1908 (FTS) 
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DESCRIPTION 


e 


The National Clearinghouse for Legal Services serves as the national com- 
munications network and information exchange for OEO-Legal Services by 
offering : 

A. Clearinghouse Library Services.—The library is a central repository of 
pleadings, legal memoranda, briefs, unreported decisions, and other litigation 
und legislation work products received from OEO-Legal Services Projects and 
other poverty law practitioners. It also contains practice and training manuals 
of general application produced by Legal Services lawyers for use within their 
projects. A significant number of community education materials are also col- 
lected. The library, through a reciprocal arrangement with the CCH Poverty Law 
Reporter, contains the original text of all material published in the Poverty 
Law Reporter with the exception of law review articles and legislation. 

. Copies of documents are distributed on request to OEO-funded Legal Services 
projects free of charge, not to exceed one copy of each document per project. 
Others will be charged duplicating and postage costs. 

B. The Clearinghouse Review.—The Clearinghouse Review is a monthly publi- 
cation designed to make the work product of Legal Services lawyers accessible to 
their colleagues everywhere. Each issue contains features which attempt to 
present comprehensive statements of new developments in all areas of Legal 
Services practice. In addition to articles and columns submitted regularly by 
the back-up centers, there is an open forum; legislative report; a synopses of 
litigation, administrative proceedings and decisions; a positions available sery- 
ice; and a poverty law bibliography. 


NATIONAL CONSUMER LAW CENTER, INC., 
One Court Street, 
Boston, Mass. 02108. 7 
(617) 523-8010 
DESCRIPTION 


A. Litigation Assistance.—The Center aids Legal Services attorneys request- 
ing assistance in a variety of ways depending upon the nature of the case and 
the needs of the attorney. Responses include consultation, extensive legal re- 
search, and aid in writing pleadings and briefs. The Center serves as a source 
of information on current ligitation developments as well as resource for coor- 
dination of nation-wide efforts to solve consumer problems through the courts. 

B. Law Reform Litigation.—The Center seeks to identify the major problems 
of low-income consumers and to develop litigation having a high potential for 
significant law reform. 


NATIONAL HOUSING AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT LAW PROJECT, 

Earl Warren Legal Institute, 

2313 Warring Street, 

Berkeley, Calif. 94720. . 

(415) 642-2826 ~ _—— 


DESCRIPTION : aac 


This Project provides backup services to Legal Services lawyers and local or- 
ganizations in housing law and community-based economic development. 

A. Housing Law.—Most of the Housing Law Section’s activities fall within 
the following four mujor categories: Landlord-tenant law; Federal Planning 
and Redevelopment Programs; PublHec Housing; and Housing Production and 
Rehabilitation and Related Contracting and Employment. In each of these areas, 
the Project undertakes research and the development of proposed legislation, and 
provides backup assistance for Legal Services attorneys engaged in litigation 
or administrative actions. The Section’s major publications include its Handbook 
on Housing Law (originally distrbibuted by the National Institute for Educa- 
tion in Law and Poverty and subsequently published by Prentice-Hall, Inc.), the 
California Eviction Defense Manual and various law review articles dealing with 
the subjects enumerated below. 

B. Economic Development.—The Project’s Economic Development Law Section 
carries on three broad categories of activity: practicing law-type assistance to 
Legal Services lawyers, legal research and writing in the field of economic devel- 
opment law, and advisory service to OKO and other government agencies on regu- 
latory and legislative matters related to community economic development. 
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In the first caiegory. the Project assists Legal Services lawyers and community 
groups in establishing nonprofit community development corperations and in ob- 
taining financing for their activities. The establishment of such corporations 
usually involves assistance in drafting articles of incorporation, in preparing ap- 
plications to the Internal Revenue Service for tax exempt status, obtaining the 
registration of the corporation within the state or states waere it will carry on its 
activities, preparation of requests for federal grants needed to carry on develop- 
ment activities and in the negotiation and documentation of bank borrowings, 
SBA loan guarantees and security arrangements designed to raise funds. For 
already established community development corporations, the Project assists in 
the creation of subsidiary and affiliated nonprofit and for-profit enterprises. 
Finally, in the practicing law area, the Project serves as counsel to the National 
Congress for Community Economic Development, an association representing the 
common interests and dealing with some of the common problems of community 
development corporations. 

In the second category, legal research and writing, the Project has in prepara- 
tion a “I.awyer’s Manual on Community-Based Economic Development,” a book - 
which w'll provide commentary, model legal documents and source materials 
on all of the major legal and financing aspects of community economic develop- 
ment. 

In the last category, dealing with public law, the Project maintains regular 
contact with various government agencies for purposes of suggesting draft legis- 
lation, administrative regulations and legal opinions requested from the Project 
by such agencies. Because of the scope of the Project’s work, it is-in a unique posi- 
tion to identify national policy questions arising out of economic development 
activities and to offer legislative and administrative solutions to problems as 


appropriate. 


NATIONAL JUVENILE LAW CENTER, 
Saint Louis University School of Law, 
3642 Lindell Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Mo. 63108. 
(314) 5383-8868 
DESCRIPTION 


A, Assistance to Legal Services Programs.—A principal Center activity is 
providing assistance upon request to Legal Services Programs. It is the policy of 
the Center to respond to all requests receive’ from Legal Services attorneys. 
Assistance includes consultation, legal research, drafting of pleadings and mo- 
tions, and aid in writing trial and appellate briefs. NJLC staff will, to the extent 
possible, assist in the conduct of litigation where requested. 

B. Law Reform Litigation.—In selected cases, NJLC attorneys work actively 
in the field with Legal Services attorneys in litigation possessing a high poten- 
tial for significant law reform. - 

C. Legislation.—Center attorneys provide assistance to Legal Services Pro- 
grams concerning state and federal legislation affecting the rights of children 
and parents. The Center collects proposed legislation from the various states, and 
serves aS a clearinghouse in providing information and assistance to Legal Sery- 
ices attorneys relating to these proposals. In addition, a mode] state juvenile 
code is in preparation, which incorporates provisions for improving the organiza- 
tion of juvenile courts, for insuring procedural safeguards for children and par- 
ents, and containing definite standards governing court action. 

D. Publications.—The Center has published and distributed to Legal Services 
Programs a juvenile law litigation manual, Law and Tactics in Juvenile Cases. 
Other publications include occasional position papers, bibliographies, and the 
Juvenile Law Newsletter, which are sent to all Legal Services Programs. 


NATIONAL PARALEGAL INSTITUTE, 
2000 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 
(202) 872-0656 
DESORIPTION 


The main activities include: 

Library—collecting and making available all information and materials oa 
paralegalism ; 
-. Materials Development—manuals and guidelines about methodology (recruit- 
ment, training, and supervision of paralegals), substantive training (a “core 
curriculum” of skills training), and paralegal use (systems, manuals, etc.) ; 
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Training Development—demonstrating training models (such as regional train- 
ing), helping others to set up training programs, and working with academic 
institutions to offer useful courses and programs ; 

Technical Assistanoe—helping local LSPs set up paralegal programs and 
effectively train and use those paralegals they arleady employ ; 

Encourage Paralegalism Generally—working with law schools, junior colleges, 
and bar associations which are involved in paralegal matters, assisting in the 
organization of paralegals, helping resolve paralegal issues (salary, educational 
opportunity, job mebility, etc.), stimulating funding for the field (searching for 
funding sources, helping local LSPs find funding, demonstrating paralegal possi- - 
bilities, etc.), and doing research on the training and use of paralegals. 


Resource CENTER ON CORRECTIONAL IAW AND LEGAL Services. 1705 Dr Sates 
STREET NW., SuITE 601, WASHINGTON, D.C... 20086. (202) 2938-1712 


DESCRIPTION 


The Center is funded jointly by OKO and Ford Foundation. There are co- 
directors, each of whom takes prime responsibility for one of the funded halves. 
As the OEO funded operation, the backup component has always seen itself as 
primarily responsible to OEO Legal Services offices, responding »s thoroughly as 
possible to requests for help and information. 

However, the Center currently has no authority to participate, in any way, in 
trial litigation of any sort, and can only on rare occasions participate in appellate 
litigation. thereby restricting to some degree the amount of aid which may be 
successfully forwarded. 


NATIONAL SENIOR CITIZENS LAW CENTER, 1709 West 8TH STREET, LOS ANGELES, 
Catrr. 90017. (213) 483-3990 


DESCRIPTION 


NSCLC is a national resource for information and assistance with respect 
to the legal problems of the low-income elderly. 

NSCLC maintains branch offices in Washington, D.C. and Sacramento, Cal. 
These offices monitor legislative and administrative activities, draft model legis- 
lation as well as inform Legal Services attorneys of legislative and administra- 
tive proposals and actions affecting the interests of the elderly poor. 

The enter hopes to persuade legal services attorneys throughout the nation and 
the bar in general of the importance of the legal problems of low-income elderly ; 
to train legal services attorneys to identify and meet these needs ; to provide infor- 
mation and technical assistance to legal services attorneys who seek to meet the 
needs; and to seek new ways of delivering legal services to the low-income 
elderly. 

The governing committee of NSCLC, composed of representatives of the 
client-community and the legal service bar have selected the following priorities: 
income adequacy and maintenance; health and nutrition; institutionalization ; 
housing: transportation; guardianship and conservatorship: probate; employ- 
ment; consumer; pension reform. 


Nartrve AMERICAN Riauts Funp. 1506 Broapway, BouLver. Coro. 80302. 
(208) 447-8760 


° DESCRIPTION 


The fund is the National Indian Law Backup Center and provides the services 
of at least fwo attorneys to OEO programs serving Indians. One attorney works 
full-time on the backup center and is charged with the responsibility for the 
functions of the Center. The other 12 staff attorneys, working on requests from 
legal services programs, will provide the equivalent of at least another full-time 
attorney. - ' 

A, Service.—The main focus of Native American Rights Fund is on Federal 
Indian Law—the relationship of federal and state governments to Indians. It 
offers the same type of assistance as other backup centers, from research to acting 
of counsel or even the counsel in certain cases. Native American Rights und also 
handles civil rights and education matters as they relate to Indians buf will offer 
assistance in any area relating to Indtans in which they feel they have the 
expertise. ; 

94-077—74—pt. 1——-43 
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B. Objectives.— 

To protect rights to land, water, and other natural resoucces ; 

To assist in achieving the fulfillment of trust and treaty obligations to 
Indians, and to assist in obtaining enforcement of special governmental 
responsibilities to Indians; 

To aid in strengthening tribal sovereignty and promoting the reservation 
of Indian culture, values, and heritage ; 

To protect civil rights and rights to the benefits of the douinant society ; 

To contribute to the development of a body of Indian law that will strengthen 
the ability of Indian people to maintain their ways of life within the 
the dominant society ; 

To contribute to the training of Indian lawyers and the development of ¢ an 
Indian bar. 


YoutH LAW CENTER, 
Western States Project, 
795 Turk Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94102. 
DESCRIPTION 


A. Issues.—Juvenile law: delinquency adjudications, neglect and dependency, 
right to counsel, due process, record sealing, probation revocation, institutional 
care and treatment, community alternatives to juvenile court jurisdiction and 
institutions, ete. Education and school law: student rights, quality of education, 
‘ete. Health care for children. 

As a section of the Youth Law Center, the Western States Project relies on 
YLC staff members—in addition to experienced juvenile law litigators in the 
fiel€d—to provide advice and assistance to legal services lawyers. 

B. Objectives.—(1) Assuring that the due process protections established by 
In re Gault are being provided to all juveniles; (2) Assuring that institutions in 
which juveniles are incarcerated provide meaningful care and treatment; (3) 
Assuring that judicial scrutiny and standards are brought into the area of 
neglect and dependency proceedings; (4) Diverting as many children as possible 
from juvenile court and institutional jurisdiction into community alternatives. 

Jurisdiction: Alaska, Arizona, California, Hawaii, Idaho, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Utah and Washington. 


Poverty Law REPORTER, 
Commerce Clearinghouse, Inc., . 
4025 West Peterson Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 60646. 
“ae CO-7-9010, Ext. 268 
DESCRIPTION 


Poverty Law Reports—a two volume loose leaf publication containing a basic 
compilation of poverty law materials supplemented by biweekly reports covering 
new developments for filing in the two volumes. Major coverage includes ; public 
welfare, housing, landlord-tenant, consumer protection, and juvenile delinquency 
law. OEO legal services programs and office procedures also covered. Other legal 
subjects coverei! include: aged persons, bankruptcy, court costs, right to counsel, 
court preferences, economic development, education, elections, voting, candidates, 
census, employment, unemployment and workmen’s compensation, federal reme- 
dies, fines, imprisonment, food programs, garnishment, illegitimacy, Indians, 
insurance (civii disorders and ghetto areas), medical facilities and services, 
migratory Jjabor, military services, financial responsibility (motor vehicles), 
school lunch programs, social security benefits, students, vagrancy, wage assign- 
ment, etc. Basic compilation and new development ‘materials may be located 
through topical indexes, tables of cases, cumulative indexes, and other finding 
lists. The reporter contains a U.S. Supreme Court docket, a listing of legal 
services offices, summaries of back-up centers and other OEO Projects; and a 
current listing of pertinent law review articles. 


II, STATE AND REGIONAL BACKUP CENTERS 


Onto STATE LEGAL SERVICES ASSOCIATION, 
8 East Broad Street, Suite 1200, 
Columbus, Ohio 43215. 

(614) 221-2668 
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DESCRIPTION 


Technical assistance for local Bar Associations and local community groups 
to expand the availability of legal services for the poor in Ohio. Funded as a 
‘back-up center for the legal services programs and attorneys in Ohio. Assists 
local legal services projects in researching, briefing and arguing cases which 
involve unique questions of law. Coordinates the law reform efforts of the other 
sixteen legal services projects in Ohio. Periodic meetings and communications 
to legal services project directors to coordinate these efforts, to avoid duplication 
and to inter-relate legislative and litigation efforts. Represents individuals and 
client groups in counties not now served by funded legal services projects in 
cases Which raise significant law reform issues. Maintains a legislative unit 
which is responsible for researching, drafting and seeking support for state 
legislation in those areas of the law which affect the poor. Legislative unit 
monitors all legislation in the Ohio General Assembly and advises legal services 
attorneys and other-interested groups on pending legislation. A monthly printed 
newsletter is circulated among legal services attorneys, legislators and other 
groups. The newsletter contains summaries of court decisions and legislation 
of interest to the poor. OSLSA sponsors and conducts seminars for legal services 
attorneys in Ohio on various topics of poverty law, eg., welfure work relief 
litigation, school finance, Title I litigation. 


MASSACHUSETTS LAW REFORM INSTITUIE, 
2 Park Square, 

Boston, Mass. 02116. 

(617) 482-0890 

The institute is a federally funded law reform center for poor people operated 
by the Voluntary Defenders Committee, Inc. It serves as a law reform resource 
for the 13 neighborhood legal services projects that provide free legal representa- 
tion for poor people throughout Massachusetts by assisting these projects in 
test cases, coordinating their law reform activities, acting as a clearinghouse 
for new developments in the law, and drafting on their behalf legislation sub- 
mitted to. the Massachusetts Legislature. 

Each staff member specializes in one or more subject matter areas. Each 
staff member’s highest priority is to respond to requests from legal services 
lawyers for assistance in those subject matter areas. Included within this 
‘backup’ function are discussing and working on cases with legal services 
lawyers, visiting and conferring on a variety of matters, attending and putting 
on meetings and conferences and preparing and distributing written material 
such as the Legal Services ‘Monthly, model court papers and practice memoranda. 

Areas covered by the staff are welfare, housing, education, criminal law, 
employment, juvenile, domestic relations, consumer, health law, court procedure 
and administrative law reform, day care licensing, corrections and women’s 
rights. 


. MICHIGAN LEGAL SERVICES ASSISTANCE PROGRAM, 
Wayne State University Law School Annex, — 
Detroit, Mich. 48202. 


(313) 577-4822 
DESCRIPTION 


Michigan Legal Services Assistance Program is a state-wide back-up center 
which provides litigation assistance, training and education and -legislative 
back-up for the 12 operating legal services programs in Michigan, the three law 
school sponsored legal aid clinics, other OEO supported poverty groups, such 
as UMOI Migrant Legal Assistance Project, and with the state OKO offices. 

Michigan Legal Services seeks to provide a research center to assist the 
Michigan legal services programs in their law reform efforts, develop new legal 
theories and litigation techniques, educate and inform legal services attorneys 
in new theories and techniques to stimulate law reform activity, and to co- 
ordinate, where possible, litigation and legislative efforts. 

The primary focus is on litigation and they assist any Michigan legal services 
lawyer with a case that requires extended research. A second function is to 
educate legal services attorneys and to keep them up to date on recent develop- 
ments. They prepare background papers and memoranda on numerous areas of 
law, publish newsletters which contain articles describing ‘substantive develop- 
ments in poverty law which are of relevance to Michigan attorneys and a listing 
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of all Michigan cases and legislation affecting the poor and conduct seminars 
and training sessions on various legal problems of the poor. 

Third, they attempt to implement the work of the national back-up centers 
in Michigan. 

A significant work load has been the drafting of legislation for various groups, 
such as the Welfare Rights Organization, and actively assisting in representing 
the poor before the legislature. They also focus upon the activities of the ad- 
ministrative agencies affecting the poor, such as the Department of Social 
Services, to assure that these agencies act consistently with the legal obligations 
they have. They are involved in evaluating practices and policies of these 
agencies and the preparation of comments on proposed rules which they seek to 
implement. 

Overall they seek to coordinate the efforts of legal services programs to attack 
the substantive areas-of law that affect poor people in Michigan. To do this prop- 
erly we maintain contact with the local legal services, through monthly meetings 
of legal services directors and retain direct contact with the poor. Thus, they 
represent the Welfare Rights Organization, Citizen’s for Better Care, the Michi- 
gan Association for Consumer Protection, several tenant unions, and other low 
income groups. 


APPALACHIAN RESEARCH & DEFENSE Funp, INc., 
1116-B Kanawha Boulevard East, 
Charleston, West Va. 25301. 
(304) 344-9687 
DESCRIPTION 


APPALRED is a private nonprofit organization in the nature of a public inter- 
est law firm, emphasizing law reform. APPALRED furnishes lawyers for indi- 
viduals and community groups in Appalachia who need legal help, but aren't able 
to pay for it. : 

A staff of trained personnel and community workers also is maintained to assist 
low-income citizens understand the political and economic forces affecting their 
lives so that they may gain a measure of control over_those forces. 

APPALRED provides a full range of legal services, including legal advice, trial 
work, law reform activity, appearances before administrative agencies and legis- 
lative committees, and consumer advocacy. 

Major programs include adult education and paraprofessional training designed 
to encourage poor people to: exercise their rights as citizens, and to share fully in 
the responsibilities of self-government. 

Legal Assistance is given directly to the client as in the case of: low income 
families and disabled coal miners who qualify for various state, federal or private 
benefits and who are unable to establish their eligibility : poor, rural communities 
which are threatened by environmental dangers caused by mining and drilling 
operations or construction of dams; sick persons who require hospitalization hut 
who are denied admission to a hospital until they pay a deposit; consumers who 
are victimized by privately owned utilities through discriminatory rates. 

Back-up assistance is given to other legal services offices and community action 
programs in Appalachia by making available to them specialized research, trial 
counsel, legal briefs, staff training, and investigative help in matters involving 
environmental questions or individual rights. 

APPALRED conducts or sponsors different projects which are intended to im- 
prove the lives of low-income Appalachians in various ways. These projects 
include: community aide training to: improve food stamp distribution ; increase 
health care; fight black lung disease; obtain disability benefits; revise welfare 
programs; expand school lunch programs; revitalize public education. APPAL- 
RED also provides publications covering a wide range of subjects from pollution 
abatement to population control. They have supported folk festivals, a school for 
mountain children, and community organizing. 


Mr. Houseman. I think the statement explains the documents, some 
of which are internal OKO memorandums which have been discussed 
but to my knowledge not released, and some reasons to those memo- 
randums which I and other Legal Services Backup Center directors 
have ae aries and a list of all the national and State backup centers 
describing in detail the activities of these centers. 
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T am aware that this committee has heard from one of the former 
directors of the Office of Legal Services, now Dean of Catholic Uni- 
versity Law Service, Bamberger, and I will not attempt to duplicate 
his testimony. These materials in a way provide substance and support 
for the testimony which he gave and with which I and the Organiza- 
tion of Legal Services Backup Centers completely concur. 

Let me address myself only to two points. First is I want to make it 
very clear and put on the record exactly how a National or State 
backup center functions with the local legal services program. In the 
testimony I used an example involving litigation around the school 
lunch program, which describes the efforts which I made when I was 
an attorney with Wayne County Legal Services. Those efforts in terms 
of my needed assistance from the national and State backup centers 
aban me to seek technical expertise and technical assistance in 
order to bring litigation on the school lunch program in Detroit. As a 
result of that technical expertise we were able to gain a major victory 
in this community which resulted in the implementation of the school 
lunch program in 70 new schools, and resulted in establishing more 
liberal eugene providing to all indigent children free and reduced 
priced lunches. . 

In addition we had a major effect on the implementation of the 
school lunch program in the rest of the State, and an effect which is 
continuing today to be felt. This ope illustrates the absolute need 
which the local legal services has for the resources of the national and 
State backup centers. 

Another example of current interest is one which focuses on the 
FHA problems in Detroit for housing scandals created by the FHA. 
Today in Federal court we are filing a lawsuit along with the local 
legal services program, and the local legal and society which is pri- 
vately funded. This lawsuit will attempt to correct the illegal condi- 
tions, and the illegal activities, of FHA in Detroit. Those activities 
resulted because homes were sold to low-income people which were in 
violation of Federal standards and regulations. In terms of assistance 
in this case, all three local programs involved relied upon the work 
which has been done by the ¥ ational Housing Law Center in an Ore- _ 

on case. 2 

‘ In addition, my program, which is a State backup center, provided 
to both the local legal aid society and the local legal services program 
research assistance and technical expertise which neither one in and of 
itself had the capacity to deliver, nor the time to deliver because of the 
pressing aseload which the attorneys in those programs maintained. 
This too is an example of how a backup center can provide resources 
and the ability of local legal services programs to function in a manner 
which will provide full and complete representation to the low-income 
community. 

I should point out as well that my testimony indicates both the na- 
tional and State backup centers have the added capacity of represent- 
ing low-income people, and low-income groups before the State and 
national legislatures, and administrative agencies. No one progr 
can possibly send lawyers to Washington to represent people before 
Federal agencies, and that is one of the major functions of the na- 
tional backup centers. The same is true on a statewide level. 
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The urgency with which I discuss backup centers relates to the obvi- 
ous fact which is now becoming clearer every day that the national 
and State backup centers, particularly the national backup centers, 
face total extinction under the policies of the present OEO Administra- 
tion. Some of the material in here is directed to those policies. Under 
special revenue sharing, which is emanating as one of the possible solu- 
tions to legal services, emanating from the White House, it is unlikely 
that State backup centers will be allowed to continue. They would be 
placed under local and State political control in most cases, which 
would mean their complete elimination. 

I find it difficult to urge this committee to take special care of those 
centers in light of Norm’s more pressing problems, but I suggest that 
at least in the long run one of the most difficult problems faced by legal 
services is the elimination of the national and State backup centers, 
and by eliminating them means that poor people have to litigate and 
to be represented in an effective and administrative advocacy. 

This committee is well aware that three programs have heard 
nothing about the future funding after March 31. In particular one 
of those programs, the national employment law project, has made a 
number of efforts to communicate with the present Acting Director of 
Legal Services, Mr. McCarthy. The response which they received is 
articles in the press. 

In short, the communications network that now exists within OEO 
in regard at least to the backup centers, and I suspect in regard to 
everyone is that you find out what the status of your program is not 
by personal communication, nor by letter, but by reading it in the 
paper the next morning. This poses, of course, a serious and difficult 
problem. 

I think it is best, since the prepared materials do lay this out for me 
to end at this point in time. I -will conclude by saying that the con- 
cern that this committee must have with the future of Legal Services 
should not, we hope, overlook the need to preserve and maintain the 
national and State backup centers. 

Thank you. | 

Mr. Hawxtns. Thank you, Mr. Houseman. 

I understand Mr. Wallace Riley, president of the Michigan Bar. 
Association has come in since you gentlemen have started, and I will 
ask him to join you and to give us the benefit of his statement, and then 
we will open up for questions that any of the members may have. 


STATEMENT OF WALLACE D. RILEY, PRESIDENT, STATE BAR OF 
MICHIGAN 


Mr. Rirey. Thank you, Chairman Hawkins. 

For the xecord my name is Wallace D. Riley and I am President of 
the State Bar of Michigan. For the information of the Chair and the 
others on your committee, Michigan has an integrated bar association 
which means that there are nearly 12,000 lawyers who are licensed to 
practice in Michigan, all of whom belong to the organization called 
the State Bar.of Michigan. In order to practice law in the State of 
Michigan one must be a member in good standing of the State Bar of 
Michigan. - 
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That bar association on a one man-one vote basis elects representa- 
tives on the ratio of one per 100 to the assembly, which is the chief 
policy making body of the State Bar of Michigan. It likewise elects 
on & one man-one vote basis a Board of Commissioners which js in 
fact a Board of Governors, which meets monthly and which not only 
sits as the representative assembly, but also implements the policy of 
the State Bar of Michigan, and it is at the direction of the board, the 
Board of Governors, the Board of Commissioners of the State Bar of 
Michigan that I appear here ey with their consent and with their 
blessing to make a statement for the lawyers of Michigan whom they 
' represent and who elected them in favor of the legal services program 
and the continuation thereof. | 

I want to tell you that there was a resolution presented to the Board 
of Commissioners at its meeting held in Grand Rapids last Saturday 
and that board unanimously passed a resolution which I will not read 
in total but which I would like to submit to you for the record. 

Mr. Hawkins. Without objection it is so ordered. 

[The document referred to follows :] 


RESOLUTION OF STATE BAR OF MICHIGAN 


_ Whereas there is a continuing need for legal services for the poof and 
Whereas, in Michigan there are twelve legal services programs who received 
the major portion of their funding from federal sources being the programs in 
Berrien County, Grant Rapids, Calhoun County, Muskegon, Bay-Midland, Flint- 
Saginaw, Oakland County, Macomb County, Greater Lansing, Wayne County, 
‘Washtenaw County and Upper Peninsula as well as the Michigan Legal Services 
Assistance Program which is a federally funded back-up center for Michigan 
programs, and 
' Whereas, while recognizing the valuable contribution of locally funded pro- 
grams in Jackson, Kalamazoo and the City of Detroit, as well as the tocal contri- 
bution to the federally funded programs, it is apparent that the major resources 
available to meet the legal needs of the poor in Michigan are provided through 
the federally funded programs, and 
_ Whereas, we recognize at the current level of funding and organization, sig- 
nificant portions of the state and the poor who reside there have no organized 
legal services available to them, and that at the current level of funding even 
those residing in areas served by existing programs cannot always get prompt 
attention to their legal problems, and 
' Whereas, federal funding for legal services programs has not increased since 
1970 despite increases in the demand for services and increased operating costs, 
Whereas, this Committee and the State Bar of Michigan continues to support 
the need for adequate legal services for the poor and the need for vital and in- 
dependent programs to provide this representation, Now, therefore beit . 
Resolved that The United States government should increase the level of fund- 
ing of legal services programs to enable them to provide adequate legal services 
to eligible clients and to prevent a serious deterioration of the quality and quan- 
tity of service because of increased expense and mounting caseloads, 
Government at all levels and lawyers from both the public and private sectors 
should take every step necessary to insure that legal services lawyers remain 
independent from political pressures in the cause of representing clients, 
The Congress of the United States should enact a legal service corporation 
of a design consistent with the foregoing principles and the need to maintain full 
and adequate legal services for the poor. ~ 


_ Mr. Ritey. May I tell you that the resolved portion of it addresses 
itself in three simple sentences to these things, and I will read it be. 
cause it is the essence of our position: 

Now, therefore be it a 

Resolved That the U.S. Government should increase the level of 
funding of legal services programs to enable them to provide adequate 
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legal services to eligible clients and to prevent a serious deterioration 
of the quality and quantity of service because of increased expense and 
mounting caseloads, 

Government at all levels and iawyers from both the public and pri- 
vate sectors should take every step nevessary to insure that legal serv- 
ices lawyers remain independent from political pressures in the cause 
of representing clients. - 

The Congress of the United States should enact a legal service cor- 
poration of a design consistent with the foregoing principles and the 
need to maintain full and adequate legal services for the poor. 

That completes the statement. 

Basically the State bar of Michigan favors the proposition that there 
should be furnished to those who cannot otherwise afford. it the neces- 
sary legal services. I should tell you that it is our honest opinion that 
there is no way that the organized bar either on a State level or on a 
local level on a voluntary basis can properly furnish the full-time 
adequate services that the poor require. 

The question is asked, What about before OEO, and how did people 
manage then? I think the answer of the lawyers is that while lawyers 
frequently, as the medical profession, offer services at a reduced basis 
or on a free basis to those who are indigents, or those who cannot other- 
wise afford it, nonetheless there were many people prior to OKO days 
who went without legal services when they needed it. Many of those 
people have now found help, and have found for the first-time access to ~ 
the courts. They have found it through the continuing help of volun- 
tary lawyers, particularly in our smaller out-of-State communities. 

If there is any group of our 13,000 members who are not as enthusi- 
astic for funding of legal services, it is the far out State people who in 
the smaller communities somehow manage to take care of their own. 
This is not to say that there are not people in those remote communi- 
ties who ought to have and who do not have the benefit of legal serv- 
ices, but certainly the vast majority of the membership of the State 
bar of Michigan—and that majority by numbers comes from the metro- 
politan community, half of the lawyers who practice law in this State 
are in Wayne and the surrounding counties, they are here in Detroit. 
hese there is no way for the lawyers who practice here in this 
metropolitan community to furnish the services that are needed by 
those persons who are not able to buy those services. The organized 
bar is concerned only that there be adequate standards to test and deter- 
mine the indigency, and if those standards are provided, and if the 
program is properly administered, then the bar itself not only en- 
dorses and favors, but is thankful for a means to provide those services. 

I would add just one thing further. There is an old maxim in the 
teachings of the law that you may not. have any duty to act, but if 
you act you must act carefully. I would point out that the Federal 
Government perhaps in the beginning had nothing more than a moral 
duty to make available and offer to those persons who could not other- 
wise afford legal services, but having so made those services available, 
and having so acted, the concept that those persons who have now dis- 
covered access to the court, and have discovered their advocate, and 
who have followed our system of law to seek relief, the concept that 
they should be cut off or terminated from those available services in 
midstream, or at a time when they have by word of mouth and other-. 
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wise come to know them and to appreciate them is absolutely abhorrent 
to the lawyers of this State, coupled with the admission that I have 
already said that they could not acetueey furnish those services. 

So we would urge you, as our resolution proposes, that the Govern- 

fevel of funding of legal services programs, and that 
in so funding you determine such a way that there not be undue or 
unnecessary political pressure upon an advocate who seeks to pursue 
the interests of his client even in those tough situations where it might 
be against the Government. : 

Finally, that you find some basis—and we recognize the |B ape 

CaroniGn as a proper basis perhaps—to and 
to promote those services. 

The lawyers who practice in Michigan feel that the people whom 
they seek to serve are better for having had those services, and we hope 
that the Congress and the Federal Government will see fit to give what- 
ever assistance is necessary to promote and continue the use of those 
services which will help our system of justice and the practice of law 
in the State of Michigan. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

You may be aware that several bills establishing a legal services __ 
corporation are now pending before this committee, and several bills 
were considered by the last session of Congress, and one did pass that 
session. Difficulties arose over the composition of the board of the cor- 
poration, and there has been some perhaps necessary controversy over 
who should appoint the members of that board. 

Do you believe that it would be advisable to have the board mem- 
bers selected from various groups, including the bar association, as a 
means of keeping the board independent, or would you favor a pro- 
posal that those named to the board should not represent groups but 
should be appointed without any restrictions by, let us say, the Presi- 
dent, with the confirmation of the Senate, or has the bar association of 
this State taken any position on this particular issue ? 

Mr. Rirey. No, we have not taken a position, but I can tell you what 
the practicing lawyers think. 

Mr. Hawxrns. I would appreciate knowing that. 

Mr. Ruey. It is my opinion that the practicing lawyers would be- 
lieve that a local law office which furnishes legal services to people who 
qualify as indigents should be run as nearly and subject to the same 
economic considerations as any other competing law office for a profit, . 
and they would propose, I would think, that the control and manage- 
ment of those services being offered by a local office be somewhat 
ue by people who are in the law business practice in those lo- 
calities, . 

If in fact you are going to remove the pressures from the lawyers, 
what you need to provide then is simply a good running law office, well 


managed, economic, functicning well, and you don’t have to inject into 


the management of the law office any of the philosophy, and 4 lawyer is 
able to be an advocate and represent a position on either side of the 
case without having the person who runs the office or pay him, dictate 
that kind of philosophy. 7 

So I think the overriding situation of the lawyers would be that the 
office be run on the same basis and subject to the same considerations 
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that other law offices are run, because at that point what they will be 
assured of is that the offices which-are Government subsidized will be in 
the same stream of competition as their offices. 

Mr. Hawxtns. Do you think that the local bar association should 
have the veto power or the control over the composition of the board 
of a legal service group? “ 

Mr. Rutry. I don’t know about that word “veto power.” I would 
hope that something would evolve similar to what we have in Michi- 
gan now. There are a number of programs, as you know, in Michigan, 
perhaps more than any other State, and what the State Bar of Michi- 
gan has done is to hire a full-time staff person whose job it is to 
circulate on the staff and give whatever advice and assistance that he 
can to all operating legal services programs, including resolving juris- 
dictional disputes and others between them and trying to help their 
offices function better. 

I think that the organized bar and the lawyers in it, who are basi-_ 
cally practicing lawyers in the community, have something to offer by 
way of policy guidance and operation of the other law offices. You 
see, the thing that happens is the law is a business, and a lawyer is 
motivated somewhat by the fees in his case. That is how he operates. 
When you create a law office which does not have that economic moti- 
vation of collecting fees, but rather has a grant to operate off, in my 
judgment there is something missing from that law office in terms of 
how it operates, and any way that you can inject back into that law 
office the experience and the practice of the practicing bar, I think that 
makes that a better office. ) 

If there is any criticism at all among the lawyers in Michigan of 
legal services programs, it has been in some of the remote areas with 
respect to how the office was run in terms of competition with the law- 
yers. Now nobody has ever suggested that they didn’t need it, or that 
they take it over, it is just that they would like it to run like they have 
A run their office. It is subject to the same pressures and the same 
thing. 

So what I am suggesting is that at someplace in the makeup of 
what ever kind of a thing you are going to do, if you involve the prac- 
ticing bar, and the organized bar in it, I think you will get some good 
guidance in forming a law office which will operate on an economic 
basis, which will then serve the clients. 

Mr. Hawkins. Then you would disagree with the National Ad- 
VAsOry. Council on which the bar association was represented, would 
you? 

Mr. Ritey. Well 

Mr. Hawkins. As moving from the program that type of involve- 
ment that would implement what you have just stated. _ 

Mr. Ritzer. I guess that is true, that if you are going to treat your 
law offices and locations like franchises, sure there could be some 
overall control as to how they ought to be set up and how they ought 
to be organized, how they ought to be funded: But just like a fran- 
chise, by analogy, if it is going to go as we say in an area, it is going to 
depend upon what its competition is in that area, and how it is ac- 
cepted, and how the people feel about it, how the competition feels 
about it. From that standpoint it seems to me that the cooperation of 
the local bar association in the areas in which the program is to work is 
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equally as important as some National Advisory Council or something 
that is going to set it up. 

Mr. Hawxins. You have to be one or the other. Would you suggest 
that at the national level there should be some involvement of the bar 
association, that in the composition of the board that it might be ad- 
visable to have representation on the board from the bar association ? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, I think so. 

I sit also in the IIouse of Delegates of the American Bar Association 
as the State bar delegate from Michigan, and I know that the American 
Bar has been interested and supported, and in fact passed its own 
resolution. at the mid-year meeting in Cleveland in 1973 favoring the 
same title proposal as the Michigan State Bar. ~ 

Certainly the American Bar involvement on a national level would 
be very helpful, and I should think that that should be done. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. * 

I am delighted that the president of the Michigan Bar Association 
woud join us here today. As a member of that association I am pleased 
that he would come. I presume that his testimony was in support of 
the continuation of OEO services against dismantlement, and for 
continuation of the legal services. 

Mr. Ri.ery. Yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Conyers. I very deeply appreciate that. 

Now when we star. talking about what competitors think of this 
we get out into murky water don't we, because if we are going to 
start listening to competitors I don’t know of any lawyers that want to 
take some of the cases that our neighborhood legal services have 
taken. If they do, they won’t run any kind of businesslike shop since 
there.is not any money to be made practicing “poverty law.” There 
won't be any big fees for helping the poor. I never heard of lawyers 
squabbling among themselves trying to get to represent poor people 
in the common pleas courts of this city, or in the criminal courts of this 
city, but as a matter of fact that is one of the big shortcomings of our 
profession across the country. So we are not too concerned speaking 
on behalf of some of the lawyers of what other lawyers want to see us 
do, because all of them are not running very good shops themselves. 
Right or wrong ? ” 

Mr. Riney. Well, by running very good shops, do you mean with 
reference to quality of service they give to their clients? 

Mr. Conyers. I thought I was using your phrase that we wanted - 
to see a businesslike law firm that was successful bringing in profitable 
business, : # 

Mr. Ritey. I don’t think I meant profitable in the sense of generat- 
ing a profit on fees. . 

Mr. Conyers. Oh, I see. ° 

Mr. Rirey. What I mean is businesslike in terms of the time and 
effort and service that is given to a client’s problem even though in 
fact economically that client who comes in cannot pay for it. 

Mr. Conyers. ‘Very good. 

Mr. Rurey. The reason I say that, Mr. Congressman, is this: that 
if there have been any complaints by bar members—and if there are 
any I hear about them; for some reason they call the President and 
tell him—it has been on the basis that:sometimes unusual effort will be 
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put in a case, or a case will be handled in a way which even if the 
client could afford it would not normally be done, and they complain, 
and I give you their complaint. Obviously the only reason that any- 
body can beat this dead horse, or do this kind of a thing is because they 
are not operating under the same economic motivation that one out 
in practice would be. : © ta 

Now if it is an important rights case, or an appeal, or something, 
and there just don't happen to be the dollars to take that case to the 
Supreme Court, I am not talking about that kind of case. 

Mr. Conyers. There is no profit in civil rights cases. 

Mr. Ritey. No. ; 

Mr. Conyers. There are no profits in constitutional questions. 

Mr. Ritey. No. 

Mr. Convers. Well, then who is going to handle the cases if all the 
lawyers are running a businesslike office? Well, the answer is that fre- 

uently unless'the particular members of successful firms undertake 
these kinds of cases, and often they do and have in the past—— 

Mr. Rirey. Right. - 

Mr. Conyrers [continued]. The Neighborhood Legal Services and 
similar public interest and poverty law firms are all we have. ——. 

Mr. Ritey. Yes. 
~.Mr. Conyers. So perhaps with that explanation we are really all on 
the same wavelength. 

Mr. Ritey. We are. That is not the kind of thing I meant. 

Mr. Conyers. Right. 

Mr. Rinry. And that should be done. One of the collateral benefits 
I think of the legal services program is that not only does it provide a 
broad base of services to them as might not otherwise have it, but as 
the cases are shook out there are some of those.cases that deserve spe- 
cial attention that might otherwise never have been discovered. 

Mr. Conyers. Appearing in his capacity as the president of our 
State Bar Association in Michigan, Mr. Chairman, we have been very 
honored to have Mr. Riley testify before us today. 

I don’t have any further questions. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Mr. LaVor. 

Mr. LaVor. Mr. Riley, you have talked about equity among the 

rivate attorneys having a balance in services. Much criticism has been 

eveled against the backup centers giving the legal services claiming it 
is an unfair advantage because of all the work that is done for them. 
Your resolution did not mention the backup centers. Does the Michi- 
gan Bar Association have a position on the legal services. backup © 
centers ? : 

Mr. Rutey. I think the answer to that is no. Can you tell me what is 
the objection, that there is too much work or too much advantage. 

Mr. LaVor. There is no objection on our part, a lot of work is done 
by the backup centers as you know 

Mr. Hawxins. Would you pull the microphone a little closer? They 
are having difficulty hearing. 

Mr. La Vor. Much of the work is done bv the backup centers, which 





gives the legal services attorneys some extra assistance that the aver- __— 


age law firm or the average private attorney does not have, but be 
that as it may, whatever the reasons. Is there any view that you have 
as the president of the association about the backup centers, since they 
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are a vital part, or they will be a vital part in any consideration being 
given in the establishment of a legal services corporation. 

Mr. Ritzy. We don’t have an official prediction on that, but I can 
predict for you what our board, and what our lawyers would think 
about: it. No lawyer who is a good lawyer would ever criticize the other 
side because he has done more work, or done more research on a case, 
and no lawyer that practices can pick who is going to represent the 
person he sues. And if he sues a person who goes to the 75-man law 
firm, and they enter their appearance for the defendant, there is going 
to be an awful lot of backup work done before he gets to court, but 
that. does not mean thet 'e is not going to sue, or it does not mean that 
he is not going to do his backup work in the library, or whatever he 
has to do. -- 

So I don’t think vou will ever get any good lawyer to say that he 
is at a serious disadvantage, or a disadvantage which he by his own 
work can’t overcome just because somebody else has got some extra 
horses they are going to put on the case. A good lawyer will welcome 
that. He will go and try to figure out his issues, and his thinking, and 
the law that is on his side, and he will match whatever they have. 

Now if the backup side of a lawsuit, to use that phrase, does things 
which are not relevant to the case, or delav it, or do things which 
would not be appropriate in a properly handled case, that might be a 
different storv, but chat does not usually happen. The court does not 
usually let it happen. So T think that the bar generally would not op- 
pose the hackup on the basis that it would give anybody on the other 
side an unfair advantage. I just don’t believe that. 

Mr. LaVor. Does che Michigan Bar Association work with the 
Michigan Backup Center in Michigan 2 

Mr. Rinry. How would we work with them, do you know ? 

Mr. LaVor. On a cooperative basis. 

Mr. Hovseman. The answer is ves. In the sense that our program 
uses the State bar offices for a number of conferences, in terms of some 
of the work we do in the State capitol in Lansing, we work very closely 
ang sort of out of the offices of the State bar association when we are 
there. 

We also helped cosponsor several conferences between the State 
bar. Most of this has been done on the staff level-within the State bar 
of Michigan, but there is a relationship that has been in existence for 
several years. 

Also, I am on two of the State bar committees, Legal Aid and De- 
fenders System Committee, and speak in front of county bar associ- 
ations,.and speak in fact throughout the State for both the State bar 
and-tor legal services. There is a fairly close relationship between the 
two, certainlv not an antagonistic one at all. 

Mr. LaVor. One last question. As president. of the bar. when legis- 
Jation is considered should there be any restriction placed on backup 
centers as to how much they may be involved. Should they be entitled 
to do anything that any other legal services program can do? Should | 
they uae informational and backup, or be able to initiate actions 
as well ? 

Mr. Rizxy. Well, I can’t think of any restriction that should be 
placed upon them. I assume that these are resource and research centers 
for people who will carry the legal representation of a qualified 
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person before the court, and I would think the bar would be concerned 
only that the ‘epresentation that the person who is qualified for the 
help gets in the court be by an adequate and licensed attorney. 

I think that is the thing we would be concerned about. If in fact 
there is adequate control in each of these law offices with respect to 
the people who are preparing and ne cases, anything which 
would help them do a better job will raise the quality of that service, 
which in turn by this competition will raise the standard of the Jaw. 
So I would think that there would be no reason why we would not 
favor the backup center, the continuation of it as lawyers, in terms 
of it in the legal system. 

There may be some other questions that some individuals as citizens 
might have in terms of costs, in terms of management, in terms of some 
of the other things, but in terms of the operation of the legal system in 
Michigan, I think we are delighted that we can have as many people 
as possible have access to the courts and be represented. That is the 
thing ae we have always wanted. That is the thing that we are will- — 
ing to do. : 

But as I have told you, there is no way that the organized bar 
itself can now furnish the services that are being furnished in Michi- 
gan to these people who need them. So without the services being 
furnished in some kind of a program there will simply be two things: 
there will be people who will be left out without service, and there 
will be people in the future who won’t be able to get service. 

Mr. LaVor. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Merzer. Yes. I wanted to give my observation as a program 


_ director working with backup centers. 


The comment was made that perhaps this gives the legal services 
program an unfair advantage. Well, you can’t have your cake and eat 
it too. One of the criticisms that is made of the legal services programs 
is they have many young lawyers and they don’t possess the experience 
and the expertise to prosecute a case like a larger law firm, so our 
program has called on backup centers often to provide us with this 
expertise, I see it more as an equalizing force rather than something 
that gives us and unequal advantage over the opponent. 

Second, by and. large criticism is not true. I just handled a case 
before the Second Court of Appeals in Chicago, and it was a sex 
discrimination case against a metalworking company in Indianapolis 


- and the United States Steel Workers. The United States Steel Workers 


had a local law firm from Indianapolis on the case, a Washington, 
D.C.. law firm on the case, a Chicago law firm on the case, a Chicago 
law firm on the case, and just little old me representing my client. 

So I think criticism that this provides the legal services’ attorney 
with an unfair advantage is false. 

FinaHy, we call in the backup centers for training programs in a 
variety of different matters, and our program has been diligent in 
asking the experts or the specialists to come in and train our neighbor- 
hood lawyers in various areas of expertise that they possess, so that 
our lawyers can develop that quality. 

Mr. Hawxrys. Thank you. : 

_ Mr. Riley, and Mr. Metzer, Mr. Houseman. We are certainly want- 
ing to express the appreciation of the committee for your testimony 
this morning. I think you have been very excellent and very helpful to 
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the committee, and we certainly want you to know that we commend 
your efforts, and certainly appreciate the time that you have taken to 
present this testimony to the committee. 

Mr. Riney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, : 

Mr. Ilawxins. The committee will be in recess for 15 minutes, but 
before that may I make this announcement: that Mr. Thomas L, 
Johns requests that the people here from Wisconsin remain in the 
auditorium and make themselves available to him in order that he 
may arrange schedules for them on their return trip. 

Mr. Conyers. We have seen 2 number of signs around about High- 
land Park. Highland Park is a city within Detroit. It is an incor- 
ooear i city, and I happen to represent it as well as that part of 

Jetroit which is in my district. It occurred to me that we didn’t have 
anybody testifying from Highland Park. I recognize how many 
peoule wanted to testify before this committee so I called the mayor 
of the city of Highland Park, my good friend Mayor Robert Black- 
well, and I invited him to comc down here. I felt certain that Chairman 
Hawkins would permit him to testify if he were here. From his secre- 
tary, Mrs. Gertrude Cole, I got this reply: “Mayor Blackwell said 
that the OKO cutback does not affect Highland Park. He is sorry, but 
he has other commitments preventing him from personally returning 
his call to me.” 

Now I can understand that mayors are quite busy, and so I sent 
him, Mr. Chairman, a telegram that says this: “I can appreciate your 
busy schedule that precludes you from attending the subcommittee 
hearings being held here today in the City-County Building, but ] 
would like to meet with you to understand how the Highland Park 
OEO services are not in jeopardy. I will await your call, or secretary’s 
response.” Signed mysel i 
_ Now it seems—and I can only speculate now that since the mayor 
is held in such high esteem in the White House, and has been go suc- 
cessful in getting so many programs and funds, maybe he does not 
need his Congressman’s help, or the Congress’ help in saving OEO. But 
at any rate 1 want to find out what he has got going that does not re- 
quire him to come before this subcommittee, while the whole Nation 
has trouble preserving the poverty program, or fighting the dismantle- 
ment that 1s going on in connection with the. Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 

thought that ought to be in the record, Mr. Chairman. I appre- 
ciate it. Popisiine | 

Mr. Hawkins. I certainly agree with the gentleman from Michi- 
pan. I think the record will indicate the views of the mayor of High- 
and Park. 

The committee will stand in recess for 15 minutes. 

[ Whereupon, at 12:55 p.m. the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 1:28 p.m.] 

AFTER RECESS 


{The subcommittee reconvened at 1:28 p.m., the Honorable Augus- 
tus F. Hawkins, chairman of the subcommittee, presiding. ] 
Mr. Hawkins. The meeting will reconvene. 
Is Mr. Ted Berry in the audience? 
eva Ralph McIntosh, member of the board of supervisors, Racine, 
is. ; | 
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Mr. McIntosh is not in the audience. 

The Chair recognizes the genbenal from Michigan, Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you, Mr, Chairman, for pene me to in- 
troduce some of our young friends who are with us today. I should 
perhaps introduce everybody here as young friends, but the Child 
Care Coordinating Council of Wayne County, which is located on 
Ferry, has brought a number of our future office-holders and legisla- 
tors, and perhaps there may be a mayor or a Congressman or two 
sprinkled in the lot, who are sitting up there with us. They are ap- 
pealing to us to consider very carefully the prograins that would lhit- 
erally wipe them out. 

We are thankful to Mr. eee Ilertz, and to Mrs. Sally Brown, 
who brought them down so that they could hear and evaluate the tes- 
timony that is going on before this committee. 

Mr. Hawxins. Congressman Conyers, we certainly welcome the 
people with their leaders, and we want to express our appreciation 
to you for having extended this invitation to them. [ Applause. ] 


Mr. Hawkins. The next witnesses will be Sister Frances Assisi Peil- ~~~ 


meier, C.S.A., president of the Board of Directors of ADVOCAP; 
Lauren Schaumberg. vice president of ADVOCAP; and Rosalie 
Tryon, executive director of ADVOCAP of Wisconsin. 

Xt this time I would like to recognize Dr, LaVor, who would like to 
make a comment and participate in the welcoming of this group of 
witnesses. 

Mr. LaVor. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

As you know, Congressman Bill Steiger is involved with other mat- 
ters back in Washington. He has spoken about ADVOCAP for years 
with great affection, and he asked me to extend a warm welcome to 
them and all of the other witnesses from Wisconsin who are appearing 
here today. So on behalf of Congressman Steiger I welcome you. 

Mrs. Trron. Thank you. 


STATEMENTS OF SISTER FRANCES ASSISI PEILMEIER, C.8.A., PRES- 
IDENT, BOARD OF DIRECTORS, ADVOCAP; LAUREN SCHAUMBERG, 
VICE PRESIDENT, ADVOCAP; AND ROSALIE TRYON, SECRETARY 
OF LOCAL AFFAIRS AND DEVELOPMENT, STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Hawkins. We certainly wish to welcome the witnesses. 

Which one is first to lead off ? 

You are Sister Frances Assisi. 

Sister Assis1. Thank you, Chairman Hawkins. 

I am Sister Frances Assisi Peilmeier of the Congregation of St. 
Agnes, Fond du Lac. Wis., president of the Board of Directors of 
ADVOCAP, Inc. 

The initial charter of this Nation, the Declaration of Independence, 
asserted the dignity and freedom which all its citizens might hope to 
enjoy. No limitation since the Emancipation Proclamation has pro- 
vided as much promise for the attainment of this dignity and freedom 
as the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964. The scope of the latter act 
proriges America’s poor—the Indian, the black, the white—with the 

rst full hope of effectively overcoming the degrading and stultifying 
effects of poverty—a condition more burdensome and unbearable than 
most of the chains that bind men because it depletes the very essence 
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of life, diminishing in men that vitality and those material and psy- 
chological resources which can help him overcome sickness, prejudice 
and inequity. 

I have worked intimately for nearly 4 years on the Board of the 
Community, Action program—i is.._( 
called ADVOCAP, and extended to include Winnebago County). 
have seen the poor emerge in an area I naively considered prosperous. 
Men and women with minimal education, limited or no skills, sub- 
standard incomes and homes, defeated by a sense of hopelessness and 
oppression have through Community Action found a way to dignity 
and relative prosperity. This has been achieved through the imagina- 
tive programs conceived by the CAP Board and the unfailing energy, 
peneeyion and efforts of the staff of poverty workers engaged by this 

ard. 

Planning with major input by the poor, is basic to the progress of 
the programs and is the reason for the cooperation which exists in the 
community in mutually engaging its various components to gather 
__ information, identify needs, establish goals, evaluate and improve 
existing programs and create new ones as evidence of need emerges. 

First in priorities in Fond du Lac and Winnebago Counties is hous- 
ing for low-income families, for the elderly and for large families, The 

roblem is complex and its solution will still require not only money, 

ut untiring effort. 

Other priorities include service to the 800 Mexican Americans who 
reside in the area. Already tutors have been provided for the children 
as well as driver education in Spanish, English classes for adults, skills 
training, translation services and social events. These needs have 
no sudden cessation. 

Low income and welfare mothers have been assisted in found- 
ing Kindercare—an independent business devoted to providing lovin 
care for children of working mothers, Many more kinds of semiskille 
occupations need to evolve and require the supervision and support of 
the community, 

Head Start centers have made it possible for deprived children 
to get an early start in learning and in living and for their parents to 
be ratroducad: to the skills of responsible parenthood in a democratic 
and demanding society. 

Legal aid services involving last year alone, attorneys who volun- 
tered services for some 290 low-income clients is one of the proudest 
achievements of ADVOCAP. All these, with career development, 
neighborhood youth corps and a variety of nutrition projects have 
developed as a result of careful staff work, board concern, and the 
services of Outreach, the heart of CAP programs. The poverty workers 
literally reach out to the poor and link them with the community 
services available thus penetrating the barriers of ignorance, apathy 
and discouragement. 

At this point in their development and perhaps for another decade 
or more, Federal moneys are still essential to the conduct of CAP 

rograms. Local power and money groups are still not sufficiently ob- 
jective to devote significant sums to service programs. Golf courses, 
swimming pools, ecology, transportation, beautification programs and 
even prison reform have more immediate appeal to the middle class 
taxpayer to whom the poor man still appears to be seal an inefficient 
and worthless member of society, ravenous for his welfare dole. 
94-077—74—pt. 1-44 
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Community Action programs, stimulated by Federal grants have 
made it possible for varied local community groups (religious, politi- 
cal, social, industrial) to coalesce and demonstrate that the poor also 
hunger after economic independence and a share in the full dignity and 
meaning of citizenship. The good work, however, has just begun. A 
longer period of experimentation, demonstration and perhaps some 
blundering, is still needed—a period at least as long as that which we 
have devoted to our futile and sometime vicious military endeavors 
in the Far East. 

It is with painful chagrin that we learn that fighting poverty has 
just recently become what closely resembles a criminal act—I refer to 
the ee and threats surrounding the orders to phase out local 

4 

The investment made by the Federal Government in eradicatin 
poverty is minimal compared with the amount devoted. to nationa 
defense. With trepidation and ineffable sadness I dare to prophesy 
that the summary disposal of the problem of the poor in our Nation 
may. create a condition more devastating and embarrassirg than our 
earlier neglect to assist a Nation of emancipated slaves to find honor 
and respect with the freedom accorded them by national proclama- 
tion. We have in this century experienced the results of the neglect of a 
previous century in tending to a serious social responsibility, Let us not 
propound a similar misery that will draw upon us the curse of future 
generations, . 

I plead here today for the still silent and hopeless poor that the 
Government of this Nation, so uniquely dedicated from its inception 
to the promotion of human dignity, relent from its design to abandon 
the poor and instead redouble and stabilize its provision for the war 
on poverty—a war which may be waged with dignity, justice and 
charity. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawxins. Thank you, Sister Pielmeier. 

Who is next? . 

Mr. Scuaumpera. Chairman Hawkins, my name is Lauren Schaum- 
berg and I am presently vice president of the board of directors of 
ADVOCAP, Inc.,.a Community Action agency serving Fond du Lac 
and Winnebago Counties in Wisconsin. As a low-income person I 
would like to tell you about my feelings toward the administration’s 
plans to abolish the Office of Economic Opportunity and Community 
Action programs. ; 

T have lived in Fond du Lac County for all of the 41 years of my 
life, except for the 4 years I served in the U.S. Air Force. I was born 
on my father’s farm and spent most of my childhood days on my hands 
and knees taking care of the sugar beets that we grew in the fields. I 
now have a family of 6 children and I work as a herdsman for a dairy 
farmer in the village of Oakfield. 

Before ADVOCAP was started in Fond du Lac County there was 
no group or organization that had the responsibility to work with and 
for poor people. I know that before ADVOCAP opened for business 
there were laws made which affected poor people and there were pro- 
grams established that were supposed to help poor people—but there 
never was any participation of the poor in the planning of these pro- 
wrams, 
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I became involved in ADVOCAP when two of my children went to 
the Head Start center that was run by ADVOCAP, My wife also got 
a summer job as a teacher’s aid one summer there, I became a member 
of the Policy Advisory Council of the Head Start program and helped 
in making the decisions regarding the operations of the program. I 
got to see how other poor people had a lot more proven than I did, 
and so I wanted to get involved to help them. I helped to set up the 
senior center in the village of Oakfield, which was originally operated 
by OEFO funds through ADVOCAP but now the village people sup- 
port it themselves, and it seemed that when I helped other people and 
they helped me we didn’t think about and worry about our own prob- 
lems so much. 

This is how ADVOCAP works and why I thought it brought more 
love into this world than anything else I ever knew except for maybe 
my wife and kids, It would rep peop get jobs and learn to help them- - 
selves and other poor people. For example ADVOCAP has a Public 
Service Careers program which helped a low-income trainee develop 
skills in bookkeeping and finance. Now, this girl is the director of 
ADVOCAP’s finance department. A couple of weeks ago, the certified 
‘public accountant finished the audit of ADVOCAP and wrote a letter 
to the board saying that this girl kept the best set of records that ho 
ever saw. Another example is when ADVOCAP hired an AFDC 
mother who now is the housing coordinator for our agency. She helped 
organize a lot of families in the county and now they are all going to 
build their own homes if the Farmers Home Administration OK’s 
their application. 

That is why I think that Congress was pretty smart when it pose 
the Economic Opportunity Act which set up ADVOCAP and helped 
poor people help themselves in Fond du Lac, And one of the best things 
about ADVOCAP was that poor people learned how to make decisions 
about their own life and the programs that ADVOCAP would operate. 
Some people might think that poor people aren’t very smart because 
‘ we don’t get a lot of education. st admit that I never even went to 
high school. But let me say this—one thing that we know a lot about 
is what it is like to live in poverty—and that is one thing that rich 
people don’t know a darn thing about. [Applause. ] 

And one thing that poor people know too is that these Community 
Action programs were the only Federal programs that helped the poor 
help themselves. 

go I hope that your subcommittee will remember these things when 
the Congress considers the President’s plans to kill the poverty pro- 
grams, Maybe you can keep in mind our housing coordinator and our 
finance director and all of the other low-income people that work at 
ADVOCAP. If ADVOCAP don’t keep going, these people will lose 
their jobs and have to go back on welfare and they won’t be able to 
help themselves or anybody else anymore. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mrs. Tryon, I suppose you are the anchor, I understand that you 
aya also submitted to us some documentations, apparently a group of 
etters. 

Mrs, Trron. Yes. My statement includes letters of endorsement, 
news media practice requests, lists of resolutions passed by organiza- 
tions in our area. 
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I would like to use my time to explain that in rural areas the CAP 
agency is far more than a money funnel to the community. We take 
very little money and provoke a great deal more. I would like to let 
you know what our area is like. 

The Fox River area, the birthplace of the Republican Party, i2 the 
only place where you can find 20 counties side-by-side that don’t have 
CAP agencies because to this day they don't admit to poveriy, Our 
agency sits like the hole in the doughnut. The people are ence ne | 
und our biggest job is removing the bandages from their eyes once 
their own poor become visible to them, once they all admit they don’t ~ 
all live in the big cities, These are the people you can tay, Our funds 
are small. Our agency operates on local initiative CAP dollars per 
year. It manages to bring in and stimulate 70 percent more funds from 
private foundations, from church groups, State divisions and organiza- 
tions. We operate some programs directly funded by county contracts, 
State of Wisconsin, Housing Assistant Council, Walkford Develop- 
ment, Catholic, Lutheran organizational. None of those funds would 
have been applied to poverty problems except for that central focus of 
CAP. The é P’s real purpose is to fight poverty, open the eyes of the 
community, emp oy the poor to serve the poor because then you don’t: 
have to train them about sensitivity and work toward institutional 
change. In the rural communities we do this with o very little bit of 
money, a great. deal of help from low-income people and can in fact 
stimulate a great deal more. I must admit it would be a relief to our 
community, however, if we were not there. We are the catalytic gods 
that always ask that you look at the teeth of the children. that you 
consider the health problems of families, that you continually look at 
your housing problems, and when forced to look at these issues the 
community responds and works side-by-side. 

When the administration says kill the CAP and see what happens, it 
means it is working backward and going back to the time when people 
did not matter, did not care and were not notified or known in our 
area. Far more is at stake than how much money comes into a com- ° 
munity. It is essential that that entity called CAP, that idea based on 
each man working with another, is continued, maintained, and should 
be increased. It is perhaps more important in rural areas where we 
have so few resources, though as I listen to the cities you have so many 
more problems. The uniqueness of CAP is that you may look at them 
with local people who live there side by side and work on them, and 
they are unerringly accurate because the people who hurt are making 
the bandages, rather than the people in Washington sending down 
messages such as Mr. Phillips does when he says, “Don’t worry about 
your war on poverty, I am saving most of the pieces and only throw- 
Ing away your heart,” and that part is the part that matters to the 
poor. 

My written statement goes into detail on programs we run. 

T am delighted to answer any questions. I think the kind of rural 
matters I speak of in essence in the community are common to most of 
us in the State of Wisconsin. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mrs. Tryon, I am really impressed by the fact that 
although you have modestly indicated that you operate on a very low 
budget, and very limited area, and also indicate that you don’t have 
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much visibility, that you have been able to get such an imposing and 
impressive list of supporters ppperenyiys both—— 

{rs, Tryon, There is a real relationship there, The best way of get- 
ting visibility is by having other people do the work, so our 
visibility is always that we can do nothing alone, we do it in concert 
with the community. So those people have those programs. It is their 
community programs that we are running. Also there the community 
can see people leaving poverty. They can take steps in the correct 
directions, I think CAP’s everywhere can come up with that kind of 
support and may not have thought to submit that to you. It is a part- 
nership that you are permitted to have with the Community Action 
Agency. 

r. Hawkins, You must be generating a tremendous amount of 
voluntary assistance. 

Mrs. ‘Tryon, Far more than money, yes. 

Mr. Hawkins. So that if you really capitalized oll of it I would 
think that it would be several times the amount that you have actually 
received. 

Mrs. Tryon. Oh, easily. 

Mr. Hawxns. In terms of the Federal Government. 

Mrs. Tryon. Easily so, but if you removed that central core, if I 
don’t have a bookkeeper and finance director and somebody to answer 
the phones, those volunteers will go back to painting benches or what 
they used to do. You really need a focal point to let community 
groups—you have to make it simple for them. You guys, this is what 
you can do, and we will do whatever is distasteful, and we will put 
the pieces together, and you may have the credit. 

Our visibility is low, the community visibility is high, but we need 
that CAP, and we need OEO to be able to maintain that. In fact 
Steiger is ours because, as you know, he is a Republican, and we are 
the only CAP in his entire territory. We hear from more people 
year in and year out on a daily basis than from others. Congressman 

teiger is concerned and sincerely convinced that ADVOCAP and 
potential solution makers clearly have enough problems. 

Mr. Hawxins. We are very pleased to have him as a member of the 
committee. He is coauthor of several of the bills which this committee 
has before it, and we certainly hope that we will soon be able to re- 
port those bills to the Congress, and hopefully to pass them. 

Your statement and the list of organizations that have endorsed 
Hubei and the other statement will be entered in the record at 
this point. 

[‘The documents referred to follow :] 


STATEMENT OF Rosanie L. Tryon, Executive Director, ApvocaP, INc., 
Fonp pu Lao, Wis. 


My name is Rosalie Tryon. I am the Hxecutive Director of Advocap, Inc., the 
Community Action Agency serving the poor of Fond du Lac and Winnebago 
Counties in Wisconsin. 

The Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 recognized that poverty exists ... that 
one out of every five Americans barely exists in this rich and bountiful na- 
tion... that our own people lack food, live in miserable housing, and most 
peony have often abandoned all hope for a future for themselves and their 

ren. 

The Economic Opportunity Act authorized a unique and creative vehicle for 
hope ... the Community Action Agency, a locally controlled separate non- 
profit corporation that worked fully from an “at home” perspective. 
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Community Action requires that a community look at itself; recognize the 
conditions and causes of poverty; dedicate itself to seeking solutions; and work 
together to alleviate and eliminate the curse of poverty; include the por them- 
selves in the decisions that affect their lives, 

The “grass roots” participation, the bottom-up planning, the fully local process 
of priorty selection resulted in a stunningly effective tool for concerned people 
to work in concerted action, While all Community Action Programs have com- 
ganizations, business and labor (who despite their great concerns about poverty, 
conditions; real inclusion of the poor in policy making; employment and training 
of low-income staff; and institutional change to eradicate poverty causes and 
conditions. 

The local decision-making permits each community to address the specific 
problems that local people, who clearly know their own area best, see as critical 
and urgent, 

Community action boards include governmental leaders (in our case one-third 
of the Board appointed by the Fond du Lac and Winnebago County Boards of 
Supervisors), community leaders from health, education, welfare, service or- 
ganizations, business and labor (who despite their great concerns about poverty, 
needed a hub around which to work in joint and coordinated directions) and the 
last third is the representatives of the poor themselves, who know first hand 
the realities of poverty and contribute vitally to accurate directions that really 
matter, 

People from all segments of a community 
is surely American and democratic! Mobilizing individuals and organizations 
and facilities and funds to eradicate poverty is surely work worth doing! “Self- 
help” and “hand-up” instead of hand-out programs that offer opportunity for 
the poor to leave poverty reflects dearly held American principles, 

It is stunningly shocking then that the Administration has called for the 
death of Community Action. : 

The proposed budget not only shuts off all future funding for Communty 
Action Agencies local initiative funds, but the job of Hquidation is being per- 
formed with such zest that anti-poverty funds, grants and contracts from 
sources other than the Office of Economic Opportunity are being severely 
jeopardized. 

This Congressional Committee will hear repeated testimony from all over 
the nation discussing the injustice, the cost to people, the blow to communities 
and the economic impact of the War on Poverty. 

I would Mke to offer a different perspective—a description of one small 
rural CAP agency and how much that heart called Community Action means in 
reducting poverty and building solution-making capacity into a community. 

Acting Director of OEO, Howard Phillips has attempted to confuse public 
thinking by stating that Beonomic Opportunity Act programs will continue 
strongly, and that only the Community Action Agencies are slated for termina- 
tion, But that Community Action “heart” is prescisely the part that the poor 
care most about, it is the only anti-povery program that reserves the majority 
of the jobs for the poor, who then work on behalf of thelr own people. Con- 
gress has fully recognized this vital core and has by law protected the funding 
for CAA's, It must defend Community Action now ! 

ADVOCAP’s total funding for the current year is $361,816. Only 30% of 
these funds are Local Initiative, Section 221 funds... amounting to $106,500. 


~The balance of resources come from other Federal agencies, State of Wisconsin 


Departments and Divisions, County Boards, foundations, church groups, private 
organizations and individyals. It might appear that a Community Action Agency 
could simply reduce by the OEO percentage and thrive with the balance, but 
it is essential to recognize the role and function of that Community Action 


eart, 

With the Committee’s permission, I would like to describe the Community 
Action heart with home-made visuals—the kind of tool most often used by 
cost-conscious small CAP’s. Copies of the exhibits are included in the prepared 
testimony submitted. 

Basic Community Action is home base for a local community. 

It has four main facets: 

People, and that means poor people are directly served by Outreach—a field 
work unit that employs poor people to seek out the hidden poor and inform 
them of the community resources that will help them help themselves. Their 
work involves accurate referrals. and follow-up and often this single service 
moves an isolated person on the path to an education, employment or health 
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improvement. Outreach helps people set short range and long range goals and 
find the means to move up a bit at a time and eventually into the full main- 
stream of society. The people services include airing poverty problems, opening 
new awareness to problems and issues and always aiming at IMPROVEMENT 
and solutions, The poor develop their own leadership, and as they get involved 
successfully in action that matters, they Join more and more often in the total 
citizen participation process that is our only route to lasting community 
developinent. 

The second facet of the Basie Action heart is: Community Coordination of 
Isfforts—TLThis includes ADVOCACY—standing by, with, beside and for the 
poor to articulate and expose needs that require action. 

CAP coordinates and communicates so that joint solutions are developed. 
Instead of fragmented activities aimed at correcting poverty sores, a OAP can 
bring together the many good parts and pieces of public and private programs 
and by udding the vocal, working partnership of the poor, develop a better, less 
wasting joint endeavor. 

Basic Action local initiative funds support management of programs and 
funds, It supervises and trains staff to carry out programs with high quality and 
with the integrity of purpose so critical, It monitors and evaluates and 
adapts to ensure that services and programs stay directly on the target of in- 
creasing the independence of the poor. Management keeps the vital local Board 
informed, and involved. It maintains the clearinghouse, the hub, that guarantees 

_____one_place, you can always go and be heard and of course, it documents and 
assures compliance with the laws, regulations, and rules that always go with 
administration and management of the people’s money. 

The fourth but equally essential facet of the Basic Action Program is Social 
Planning and Program Development for planning together is the foundation 
of anti-poverty programs, It is necessary to keep identifying needs and their 
priority, locating alternatives for action, developing programs and projects and 
services, Mobilizing funds and resources to carry out the desired work is 
essential and on-going. 

This planning with people is precisely why a Community Action’Agency re- 
mains flexible and unbureaucratic for the daily input of those involved must 
be regularly tied to service systems meant to be of real service. 

The same Basic Action Center also administers specific anti-poverty pro- 
grams without cost to those programs, This 
funds are suddenly pulled out from under OAPS, Federal, State and local 
resources invested in worthwhile programs are left unadministered, wnrecorded, 
and without fiscal management. The Committee should be aware that for the 
past yenrs, CAP agencies have been mandated to use their local initiative 
funds for just this kind of mobilization, attracting and administering widely 
diverse resources, 

Advyocap currently administers a Headstart Child Development Program that 
serves pre-school youngsters and their families with motivation and health 
services and alms at the prevention of the next generation of poverty. 

Our Public Service Careers program—Department of Labor funding—hires 
poor people (over 75% of our total staff are poor when hired) and intensively 
trains them for employment, with skill training, accurate sessions on how to 
interview and get a good job, provides college and vocational school courses 
and tuition and works toward moving people THROUGH the CAP to outside 


employment. 
telling people to be “self reliant” is not nearly as effective as assisting 
people to develop “self reliant” skills that are saleable to employers, 


In 6% years, Advocap has hired 286 people. Over 200 were low-income when 
hired and in most cases unemployable. The typical Advocap staff member is 
most often a woman who hends a household, has less than high school education, 
has very limited work experience or none at all, usually has 4 to 6 minor 
children, and most often has been forced to‘rely on public assistance for sur- 
vival. Shouting “self-reliance” at her is a most ineffective way of producing eco- 
nomic independence, for she must offer an employer proven skills to compete 
for a job with people less burdened with responsibility. 

It can be done! Advocap has moved over 100 such trainee-staff members into 
community jobs ... jobs good enough to enable a decent standard of living 
for families. Advocap staffers now serve as Welfare Director of the City of 
Fond du Lac, Volunteer coordinator of the Mental Health Center, several hold 
Civil service positions at State and County departments, many have left for 
° industry, business, banking and manufacturers as executive secretaries, finance 

officers, bookkeepers, fleld representatives and other fields. 
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In October, 1972, we selected 26 of our current staff members who were 
“poverty trainees” at hire and conducted a special study. I think you will agree 
that the community as well as the individual gained. 

The 26 staff members were heads of households with 85 dependents, The month 
before employment their total combined income was $4,864 a month. This income 
came from AFDC welfare assistance amounting to $4,105 and their total earned 
income was $259 a month. 

During the October study month, the income of the combined 26 families was 
$10,642, AFDO welfare assistance was only $1,887, and earned income had 
jumped to $8,705. 

In 2.12 month perlod, the 26 family heads income was increased by $6,178 per 
month ... or $74,186 for the year. Their public assistance dependence was 
reduced by $2,268 per month or a reduction of $27,216 for the year, Additionally, 
these families paid Federal and State taxes amounting to $7,982 and of course, 
each of these people was working . . . working for and with poor people in jobs 
that have value and dignity. Closing out the Community Action Program could 
send many people just like these back to Welfare or Unemployment Compensation 
When they want to work, work well and join the community in desiring to be 
productive tax-payers, ‘ 

Nutrition for the Aged is a special pilot program funded under OEO. Emergency 
Food and Medical programs, It tests out the best ways to get increased nutrition 
to elderly people. It recognizes that the health and often the life of the aged 
depends on an adequate diet and many times the elderly just don't eat. Money or 
lack of it is one of the problems, but another is that it is simply too much effort 
to shop and cook and occasionally the aged don’t ent much because it is no fun 
to eat alone, This program provides a nutritional meal daily at congregate sites 
for the elderly to eat and to meet and to pursue active interests again... and 
they pay whatever they can afford. The pilot will lead to further expansion 
hopefully through the Division of Aging when nutrition funds for the elderly 
become a reality, 

Housing Development is one of the most difficult problems faced by our com- 
munity and-one of the most exciting directions for the future. 

The Housing Center is a clearinghouse for data collection and information on 
housing needs of area poor and elderly, and on low-income housing programs 
available from local, state and federal governments and private resources, The 
Housing Center provides technical assistance to local governments, non-profit 
groups, and developers who wish to build low-income housing. Last year the 
Housing Center provided 546 low-income families with 916 housing services in- 
cluding home purchase, rental, repair, foreclosure, landlord-tenant problems. ete. 
The Housing Center has assisted in the planning and development of at least 551 
low-cost rental units, It has also contracts with: The Fond du Lac County 
Housing Authority to provide technical assistance to apply for 800-500 units of 
Public Housing; the Winnebago County Department of Social Services to provide 
housing counseling services: and with HUD to provide counseling for FITA 2385 
homebuyers, 

Housing Development operates without OEO funds and has combined the 
funding resources of many bodies including: State of Wisconsin, Department of 
Local Affairs and Development. Department of Social Services contracts that use 
Federal, state and local funds—with local monies coming from the Catholic 
IHIuman Development Campaign and the American Freedom from Hunger Founda- 
tion: Housing and Urban Development contracts; Housing Assistance Council ; 
and always community in-kind contributions, 

Community Action programs and projects go beyond directly funded activities. 
At Advocap, some of the special programs include: coordinating Neighborhood 
Youth Corps for the sponsor 60 miles away; catalyzing and coordinating a free 
Legal program in which Fond du Lac County Bar Association members. 41 at- 
torneys, donate their professional services and last year served 359 low income 
clients. 

Helping a group of elderly form a Senior Multi-service Center at Neenah- 
Menasha. During the past vear. Advocap started. assisted and spun-off 9 suc- 
cessful Senior Centers in Fond du Lac County that serve over 6,000 nged people 
regularly. 

Parent Training that encourages increased communication between parents and 
children, 

Homestead Tax Assistance in which volunteers are trained to help older 
people file and apply for Wisconsin Homestead Tax Relief benefits that gets 
money back in the hand of the needy aged. 
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Formed “Abilities Unlimited”, a group of physically handicapped people who 
are trying to increase their independence, 

Encouraged the integration of Mexican American families into the community 
with Bnglish language classes, Spanish language driver education, special coun- 
seling and coaching for the Spanish speaking children and employability and 
skill development for the adults. 

To remove the Community Action heart—ts to kill much that is good, It ends a 
vehicle for change and for hope that communities cannot do without. Annihilating 
Community Action moves the clock backward to the time when the poor were 
unseen, unheard, and uninvolved, 

Community Action has proved that the poor and the community are willing 
and able to contribute their energies to defeating poverty. ‘They must be en- 
couraged, they must be commended instead of scorned, 

Our Board of Directors responded to the National “dismissal” of Community 
Action by inviting the people at home, the community to evaluate the merit of 
anti-poverty work. 

My testimony includes as an attachment a strong resolution in support of 
Community Action adopted by 58 agencies and organizations, These include 
governmental units. middle class service organizations, agencies in the helping 
professions. We also include letters of support from the Chamber of Commerce 
(which acknowledges that poverty is poor business), from the City Manager of 
Fond du Lae, and Community Service Specialists, and people and citizens. 

We think people in our community do care, they recognize that poverty is an 
immense problem, they ask me to tell you that we look to our elected representn- 
tives in the Congress of the United States to preserve the War on Poverty und 
to maintain the vehicle for change that the poor have accepted as their route to 
a future, 

Thank you. 





Exuipit I.—Basic ACTION CENTER—-THE HEART OF COMMUNITY ACTION 


FUNDED UNDER LOCAL INITIATIVE, SECTION 221-—E.0.A. 


Serves people directly 
Outreaches and locates. 
Informs and refers. 
Helps the poor set goals and attain the means to reach goals. 
Fducates on issues. 
Develops leadership. 
Involves the poor. 
Career Development increases employability. 


Coordinates community efforts 


Advocacy of and by the poor. 
Exposes needs of the poor. 
Coordinates community efforts. 
Develops joint solutions. 

Increases communications. 
Delivers community services. 
Hmploys, trains for the community. 


Manages programs and funds 


Manages funds and facilities. 
Supervises personnel. 

Monitors for quality. 

Bvaluates and adapts. 

Provides Board services. 
Maintains central clearing house. 
Compliance with regulations laws. 
Documentation and data. 


Sooctal planning program development 


Identifies needs with the poor. 

Locates alternatives for action. 

Develops programs, 

Mobilizes funds, grants. 

Researches, collect, interprets data. 

Insures that people are involved in planning, 
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' Sear IW—Tane Communiry Action AGENCY ADMINISTERS 


ADMINISTERS PROGRAMS AND FUNDS FROM VARIED SOURCES 


Headstart child development 
Funds: Health, Education, Welfare Community in-kind, 
Serves: pre- -school children, parents, and families; employs the poor; and 
aims at prevention of future poverty. 


Publio service careers 
Funds: Dept. of Labor—OEO Community in-kind. 
Serves: Low income staff trainees, employability development, skill training, 
higher education, tuition and books, upraised job goals, work experience, 
and outplacement, 


Nutrition for the aged 
Funds: OEO—Emergency Food and Medical Community in-kind, 
Future: Admin, on aging. 
Serves: Aged poor by providing one nutritious meals daily at 4 sites. Brondens 
life interest through socialization. 


Housing development 
Funds: State of Wisconsin, Dept. of Local Affairs and meccnament 
Contracts with two Depts. of Social Services—Federal—State and Local 
funds (American Freedom from Hunger Foundation, Catholic Human 
Development. Campaign) HUD-287 Counseling Contract Housing Asslst- 
ance Council Community in-kind, 


Housing Clearing House 
Research, surveys, data on needs, resources, 
Technical assistance to Housing Authorities, builders, brokers, bankers, 
developers, 
Develops “vehicles” for solutions, 
Provides counseling to homeowners, buyers, tenants and landlords, ° 
Helps the poor improve housing conditions. 


“~s 








Exnrstt II.—THE ComMUNITY ACTION AGENCY 
CATALYZES AND ASSISTS WITH SPECIAL “UNFUNDED” PROJECTS 


Neighborhood Youth Corp . 
Administered by Appleton School District (60 miles away). 
CAP links youth and jobs keeps it smooth. 
Legal atd 
Project of the Fond du Lac County Bar Association, 
Secretary provided by FDL County through E.B.A. 
41 attorneys donate services 359 low-income clients served last year, 
Neenah Menasha Sentor Center 
Assisting a new group to develop a multi-service Senlor Center with local 
public and private resources. 
(Advocap developed and spun-off 9 other multi-service centers. ) 
Parent-child training 
In cooperation with Vocational School, trains low income parents to increase 
effective communition within families, 
Homestead tax assistance 
Trains volunteers to assist the elderly to apply for Wisconsin Tax relief. 
Abilities unlimited 
Organized a group of handicapped adults who meet to ‘ini and develop means 
to increase their independence, 
AMewican American projects 


English classes for adults. 
Translation for community needs. 
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Spanish language driver education. 
Employability development. 
Integration into community life. 


Organization and technical asstatance to poverty groups 
Staff services to groups with common needs. 
Could be: transportation, a place to meet, preparation of materials, planning 
expertise, encouragement, and Haison with community services advocacy. 


The following is a Hst of organizations that have endorsed ADVOCAP and 
Ne passed resolutions (copy attached) opposing the abolition of OEO an 
SAA'B: ; 
Fond du Lac County : 
St, Vincent DePaul Society, ? 
Client & Agency Delegation for Action, 
American Association of University Women. 
Wisconsin State Youth Coalition, hte 
Oshkosh Community Council. ea 
Oshkosh Human Rights Council. 
Winnebago Headstart Parent Advisory Conimittee. 
Fond du Lae Headstart Advisory Council, 
Religious Society of Friends. 
Fond du Lae Headstart Advisory Council. 
Religious Society of Friends. 
Fond du Lae Association of Clergyman., 
Education Committee of Equal Opportunities Commission. 
Ripon Headstart Parent Advisory Council. 
Waupun Headstart Parent Advisory Council. 
Hotline Board of Directors, 
Community Welfare Council. 
Separate Fond du Lae Churches, 
Winnebago County : 
Oshkosh Community Council. 
Neenah-Menarha Senior Citizens Center. 
Winnebago Co, Dept. of Social Services—Employee Local 2228, AFL-CIO, 
- Oshkosh Clergy Association. 
Winnebago Co, 4C’s Committee. —n 
Oshkosh City Council. 
Oshkosh Human Rights Council. 
Oshkosh Monthly Meeting—Quakers. 
Group from UW-O Counclling Staff, 
UW-O Student Center. 
Winnebago Co. Head Start Policy Advisory Council. 
Oshkosh Women’s Club. 
Oshkosh Church Women United, 
Teague of Women Voters—Oshkosh. ‘ 
League of Women Voters—Neenah-Menasha, 
Director of Social Security Office. 
Dozen Churehes in Neenah-Menasha Area, 
AAUW (American Association of University Women). 
Letters of Support from both Counties: 
Oshkosh Committee on Aging. 
Neenah-Menasha Clergy Association. 
Oshkosh Clergy Association. 
Dozen Churches in Neenah-Menasha .\ren. 
Oshkosh Members of Human Rights Council. 
Members of Oshkosh Monthly Meeting—Quakers, oe 
Governor Patrick J. Lucey. 
David Doyle-Community Services Specialist—Dtv. of Family Services, 
Marilyn Foresman—President—bheague of Women Voters, 
Jerold L. Johnson—Captain—Salvation Army, Fond du Lac. 
T.. A. Lange, Jr.—President—Fond du I.ac Aren Assoc, of Commerce, 
Walter G. Hollander—State Senator, 18th District. 
Myron J. Medin, Jr.—City Manager—Fond du Lac. 
ss ele H. Kenney—Vice President & Cashicr—First Wis. Nat'l Bank— 
ds 
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Margaret) Thorpe—Housing Services Coordinitor—Wis, Dept. of J.ocal 
Affairs. 

R. I. Guiles-—Chancellor—University of W!sconsin—Oshkosh., 

Many, Many private citizens, 





Reso.ution in Support or ADVOCALD 


WHERBAS, the President of the United States has {xsued a budget request to 
the Congress calling for the end of the Office of Economic Opportunity and the 
discontinuance of funds for Community Action Agencies, and has simultaneously 
issued Executive Orders to the Director of the Office of Economle Opportunity 
and to the Centyal Services Administration to demobilize the war on poverty ; 
und, 
WHEREAS, ADVOCAP has been instrumental in the mobilization of haman 
resources in the surrounding communitles and has stimulated these resources 
toward securing opportunities for low-income families and Individuals to he p 
them become self-sufficient; and, 

WHERBAS, ADVOCAP has provided services to the poor and to the aged in 
Fond du Lac County since 1965 including housing, legal aid, senfor services, child 
care, headstart, nutrition, career development, and health: and, 

WHEREAS, there are urgent needs in Fond du Lac County for continuation of 
the services performed by ADVOCAP, Ine. ; be it therefore 

Resolved that the ...2 0. * recognizes the need for continued 
mobilization of human resources to combat the conditions of poverty in Fond du 
ac County and for advocacy on behalf of the poor at all levels of government ; 
and, be it further 

Resolved that the ...-..--.-.-.-------...-- * go on record in support of the 
Executive Committee of ADVOCAP, Ine. in its determination to continue {ts pro- 
grams and services to the poor and to the aged; and, be it further 

Resolved that the .-.-...-.-.----.---.~--- * request the Congress of the United 
States to appropriate funds as approved hy the Congress in 1072 for the Fiscal 
Year 1978 and impounded by the President and that those funds be released to 
Community Action Agencies; and, be it further 

Reaolved that the -..-_..--.-....-.-.----- * urge the Congress of the United 
States to over-ride the president’s proposed budget for the Fiscal Year 1074 and 
to appropriate continued funds for use by Community Action Agencies to ald 
their efforts in the national war against poverty. 


PUss@ tc e2eee eo fobs cece ete 


“(Appropriate Officers ) 


WISCONSIN LEQISLATURE, 

SENATE CITAMBER, 
Madtson, Wik., February 14, 1973. 
ROSALIE I, TRYON, 
Hoeecutive Director, 
ADVOCAP Inc., Fond du Lac, Wia. 

Dean RosariF: I have your letter of February 12 advising me of the situation 
in respect. to your Agency at Fond du Lac, It seems almost impossible to believe 
that after the record of accomplishment which you have attained in respect to 
the work of OEO in Fond du Lac and now Winnebago County, that your work 
should come to a shutdown. 

I believe it is pretty generally understood that any persons who might not 
otherwise have made a success in life have been able to Improve thelr positions 
in fe and have become self-supporting. 

T expect that many of us will have the opportunity long before June 80 to make 
contact with various members of Congress and to do all we can to urge the con- 
tinuation of this program. You may be sure that we will use our best efforts in 
contacting members of Congress in order to do all we can to urge the continuation 


*Name of organization. 
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of the program as a means of helping those who do need help in trying to get 
nlong in this world. 
Thanking you for your letter, I remain 
Sincerely yours, 
WALTER G. HOLLANDER, 
State Senator, 18th District. 


Ciry oF Fonp pu Lac, WIs., 
February 9, 1973. 
Hon, RicHarp M. Nixon, 
President, U.S. of America, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT NIxon: In recent months I have written you concerning the 
freeze on pollution control funds, the moratorium on housing funds and other 
matters of concern. Now after study of your budget I must again write to com- 
municate my great concern over the priorities for allocation of funds therein 
umongst the multifarious responsibilities of the I’ederal Government. In purticu- 
lar, the needs of the cities seem to have not received the priority that their role in 
our national welfare would dictate. 

Of key importance in our cities are the needs of our lower income and socially 
disadvantaged. The downgrading or elimination of social programs is most unwise 
in our opinion. You have stated that many of the social programs are failures not 
deserving of continued support. This may be true in isolated instances but cer- 
tainly does not represent our community where we experienced massive success 
in such programs, For éxample, our OEO program is outstanding and accepted us 
such in the community. In the eight years of its existence ond du Lac's program 
has served the needs of our poor people in areas of child cure, legal aid. housing 
senior citizen services, nutrition and health and cureer development. This organt- 
zation funded largely by OKO, has cooperated with our municipal Housing Au- 
thority, Redevelopment Authority and Welfare Department in matters of joint 
concern and we are proud of our common accomplishments. 

We know you are interested in reducing the burden of public welfare and I 
would submit that the elimination or downgrading of OEO type programs that 
help people to end the cycle of poverty would be a move that would only thwart 
your goal. In Fond du I.ac many disadvantaged people have been helped to gain 
employment and fiscal independence. I am pleased to say that my own welfare 
director, a young lady of 28, hired a year ago, was trained in job skills by our 
local OEO agency and is serving us with distinction. 

Therefore, I would respectfully suggest that the many fine social programs be 
carefully evaluated before drastic changes are made. I am certain that through- 
out the breadth of our country there are many like ours that are a credit beyond 
measure to the communities they serve. 

Sincerely, 
MyYRON J. MEDIN, Jr., 
City Manager. 


CouNty COMMUNITY WELFARE COUNCIL, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., February 28," 1978. 


Hon, GAYLORD NELBON, 
Chairman, Nenate Subcommittee on Employment, Manpower and Poverty, 
Senate Ofice Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Mr. NELSON: I am writing to voice my continued support for Community 
Action Programs. I certainly agree that this nation needs fiscal responsibility, but 
I feel by restructuring our national priorities we will not have to turn our backs 
on our less fortunate citizens. 

The Community Action Agencies have, over the last several years, contributed 
greatly to the “cooling off” of the troubles in the ghetto areas. To turn our backs 
on people when they are just learning to work within the establishment will 
surely turn out to be unwise at the least, a tragic mistake costing hunderds of 
lives at the worst. Surely the lessons learned in Watts are not forgotten already. 

I support manpower reform legislation by Congress which is appropriately 
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funded. Surely the citizens of this great country are the single most valuable 
resource we have, to fail to develop them is economic suicide. 


-Respectfully, 
JAMES J. BLAKESLEE, President. 


STATEMENT OF MARILYN FORESMAN, PRESIDENT, Fonp pu Lao 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 


I am Marilyn Foresman, representing Fond du Lac League of Women Voters, 
appearing in favor of budgeting money to allow community action programs to 
continue. 

League has long realized that interlocking inequities in education, employment 
and housing are inseparable obstacles to full citizenship for all those in the cycle 
of poverty. In Fond du Lac, League has watched ADVOCAP successfully interrupt 
this cycle with increasing frequency. At Fond du Lac’s ADVOCAP office 289 per- 
sons have received employment and training. Over 100 of these persons have 
moved on to better jobs. 

On a national level League of Women Voters has vigorously supported the con- 
cept of citizen participation carefully nurtured in OEO programs. On a local level 
our League has observed with pleasure the cooperation between the poor, the 
power and the ADVOCAP staff to establish such community services as Kinder- 
care, Senior Centers, Legal Aid, Outreach, Job training programs, Housing pro- 
grams. 

League urges an adjustment of the National budget so these programs can 
continue, while other sources of funding are investigated.’ 





DIVISION OF FAMILY SERVICES, 

. February 12, 1973. 
Hon. WILLIAM A. STEIGER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAB Mk. STEIGER: Once again I am writing to voice my continued support for 
OEO legislation. While I am well aware of the need for fiscal responsibility, I am 
equally aware of the urgent need for a restructuring of our national priorities. In 
both my private and professional pursuits, it has been my observation that the 
need for anti-poverty agencies is increasing, not diminishing. I strongly endorse 
the philosophical premises upon which Community Action Agencies are based and 
feel that domestic progranis of this sort should be given every measure of sup- 
port possible. 

While not in a position to endorse each and every activity of all Community 
Action Agencies within the State of Wisconsin, I have had considerable con- 
tact with Advocap, Inc, which serves both Fond du Lac and Winnebago Counties. 
In my present position I have been involved on a professional consultant basis, 
and my experiences with the Advocap staff have been most positive. My efforts 
in the area of community planning and resource development have been consider- 
ably enhanced by the existence of Advocap. In addition to the provision of sub- 
stantial expertise regarding anti-poverty efforts, the agency has been able to 
directly address itself to the objective of maximum employment of disadvantaged. 
The agency staff appears to represent a careful blending of “disadvantaged” per- 
sons and professional staff persons possessing both an appropriate knowledge base 
and demonstrated leadership ability. Employment with Advocap has provided nu- 
merous persons with the necessary experience to become gainfully employed, self- 
sustaining members of society. 

While recognizing that you have long been an advocate of this type of activity, I 
call upon you once again to put forth every effort possible in‘behalf of extending 
the Economic Opportunity Act. 

Respectfully, 
Davip DoyLer, 
Community Services Specialist. 
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SAMPLE OF LETTER RECOMMENDED BY THE SoOcraL MINISTRY COMMITTEE TO BE. 
SENT TO ELECTED REPRESENTATIVES IN SUPPORT OF O.E.O, 


—_______... CHURCH OF OUR SAVIOUR CHURCH COUNCIL. 


DEAR fone Ss ueeowace seusetoadieouewen : We would like to express our deep 
concern over the decision by President Nixon to discontinue funding to the Office. 
of Economic Opportunity and thereby end this program. 

Here in Fond du Lac the O.H.0., known locally as ADVOCAP, has been a 
tremendous influence for the betterment of life for many people, especially the 
poor, the children, and the aged. They have been instrumental in starting the 
Hlead Start and Kindercare centers, the Senior Centers, Legal Aid for the poor 

-and have provided job training for many who were previously unskilled and on 
welfare. 

Here at our own church we have opened our doors to the Headstart and Kinder- 
care programs and have always found their people to be very competent and 
cooperative. Many members of our own parish have benefitted from the many 
programs of ADVOCAP, especially the Senior Centers and children’s programs. 

While we recognize that there have been abuses of O.E.O funds in some parts 
of the country, we feel that it is without justification for the Fresident to dis- 
continue funds to working, viable O.E.0. programs simply to correct the mistakes 
heing made by some of the offices. Surely it would be more helpful to correct 
the abuses while allowing the program to continue in its efforts to assist the poor 
and the aged. 

We strongly urge that you support continued funding of the Community Action 
Agencies through every means at your disposal. 


Sincerely, 
ROBERT BoOsIn, 
; _ President. - 
RICHARD H. ENGLUND, 


Sar rea Pastor. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, _ 
Oshkosh, Wis., February 8, 1973. 
KATHERINE KIEDROWSRKYI, 
Coordinator, ADVOCAP, Inc., : 
Winnebago County Office, 
University of Wis. 

Deak Ms. KIEDROWSKI: This is to acknowledge receipt of your 5 February 
letter. On behalf of the entire University community, I would like to extend con- 
gratulations to you and Winnebago County Advocap, Inc. on your first anniver- 
sary of activities in Winnebago County. 

We are proud to provide support to Advocap and its activities and are grate- 
ful for the educational opportunities made available to our students. We, too, 
hope we can continue to work together in any coperative ventures, 

Wishing you continued success, I remain . 


Sincerely yours, 
R. B. Guiies, Chancelior. 





Fonp Du Lac AREA ASSOCIATION OF COMMERCE, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., February 22, 1973. . 
Mrs. ROSALIE TRYON, a 
Livecutive Director, ADVOCAP, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


Drak Mas. Trron: The Pond du Lac Area Association of Commerce board of 
directors endorses the continuation of ADVOCAP in the Fond du Lac area. 

The board did not have the opportunity to study the resolution offered but 
asked to have their opinion expressed to you in letter form. 

With kindest personal regards, I am 


Sincerely, 
L. A. LANGE, Jr., President. 


‘ 5” 
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Mr. Hawkins. Dr. LaVor, any questions? 

Mr. LaVor. Just one. 

Is there any way that the ADVOCAP operation would continue if 
the $106,000 in Federal funds were removed | 

‘Mrs. Tryon. I always hate to say this to a subcommittee, but likely 
ves. It would not be as effective. We have found enough varied re- 
sources that we would lose social Panne we would lose our out- 
reach ptople, who are so critical. I can see ADVOCAP continuing 
under a limited sphere. 

We would have to play so many ball park games with all the local 
people that we ho longer would be able to be poverty workers. I also 
comment that my county board started this agency, and started it 
with real money every year, but if revenue sharing comes, and: the 
county board has total unrestricted control over the funds the poor 
are far down on the list of priorities. They have many, many more 
important things to do. They frankly need an agency like ours as flak 
catchers, and we are the only people who could put the poor first. 

The agency could employ and train people. I have some startlin 
figures of what happens when you train people, which is in the testi- 
mony there, but it could not be the same kind of free organization 
because most of my time and my stafi’s time would be bartering for 
nickles and dimes and quarters, and contracts, and moneymaking 
schemes, and we simply would not have the energy to really do the 
job we are supposed to do: You have a different kind of thing. 

-Mr. LaVor. After hearing only three, I can understand why Con- 
gressman Steiger is so high in his praise of them. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

1 recommended that. we take this trio to Washington and move them 
beyond the Wisconsin delegation, because there are many members — 


-who may not have a chance to read these hearings before the deal goes 


down. We are reminded that in view of the urgency under which this 
subcommittee is conducting these hearings, they spend the remainin 
weeks that we have to determine the fate of OEO and the myria 
programs that are caught under illegal dismantlement action in Wash- 
ington, so that they can bring this message to the rest of our colleagues. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mrs. Tryon. Mr. Congressman, we really would be pleased to do 
that, and I want you to know we would not be using OEO funds to 
travel, the community is supporting us. 

_ Mr. Conyers. I am aad you are not asking me whether the use of 
OEO funds would be well spent if they were used, but that is not the 
point-of our discussion. 

Mrs, Tron. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Again, I would like to thank the three witnesses. 


[Applause] x 
Mr. Hawkins. The next witnesses are Mr. Harlows Long, board 
member of Community Action agency, Wild Rose, Wis. 

There have been some substitutions. 

Mrs. Wilma Booth, Wisconsin Coalition of the Poor. She is the 
cochairperson, and Mr. George Bablick, Jr., vice chairman of the 
Northwest Wisconsin CAP. 

Mr. Bastiox. Up in God’s country. 


at 
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Mr. Hawx1ns. We are very pleased to have the witness here. Sup- 
pose we hear from Mrs. Booth first. 


STATEMENT OF MRS, WILMA BOOTH, CHAIRMAN, WISCONSIN 
COALITION OF THE POOR 


Mrs, Boor. Representative Hawkins, as a representative of low 
income and ea people who wish to protest the way President Nixon 
went about destroying the poe that has gone down to the grass 
roots people, the program that has given us dignity, and a chance to 
bring ourselves out of poverty, to having our children getting the 
chance they need. My two boys worked on the NYC program, which 
helped them through high school. Both boys are now in service, and 
not out on the street. : 

I saw the help senior citizens have gotten, people getting a purpose 
in life through CAP. I have helped the poor people of Wisconsin 
form a group to educate ourselves on what elections mean, and try to 
get more low-income people out to vote. I think it is time Congress 
gives the people a chance to voice their opinions whether they be rich 
or poor, black or white, women or men—the ones who are affected by 
what goes on in Washington. 

Community action agencies given the low-income opportunities to 
become self sufficient and have helped them with housing, legal aid, 
career development, senior citizens, child care, nutrition, and health. 
They have done many things in the real communities which are some- 
times forgotten. I hope Congress sees that the President gets the funds 
which Congress already assigned to them. 

I am Wilma Booth, Head Start parent, chairman of the board of 
directors, cochairman of the Wisconsin Poor People’s Coalition. 

Mr, Hawsrns. Thank you Mrs. Booth. 

.Mr. Hawxtns. Mr. Long, suppose we hear from you next. 


STATEMENT OF HARLOWE LONG, COMMUNITY ACTION AGENCY, 
WILD ROSE, WIS. 


Mr. Lona. As Abraham Lincoln once said, “My remarks will be 
short and sweet, like the old woman’s dance.” I wish to speak of the 
intangible considerations which attend the cutoff of funds for com- 
munity action programs in central Wisconsin. Intangible, but no less 
real, no less vital to the national effort to uplift all of our people. In 
the central sand area of Wisconsin, many of the innercity problems 
are duplicated and even compounded. We see rural slums developing 
before our eyes with all the attending frustrations, the heartaches, 
the debilitating experiences of ae stricken people everywhere. 
Community action programs are helping the people look upward, help- 
ing young and old to see some hope and promise for the future, if they 
can only address themselves to the task with some planning, some 
motivation and direction from the concerned people in 

When the county board in my county saw fit to offer no help to the 
local office of the OKO, two neighboring counties joined with us to 
maintain a badly needed community action program of day care for 
children of working mothers, headstart for disadvantaged children, 
centers of communication for senior citizens and several other out- 
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reach programs, all of which help to upgrade the quality of life for 
the poor, the unfortunate and the unable. This is a compelling reason 
for OEO continuance. 

We must be allowed, and helped by the Federal Government, to push 
forward to higher standards in apie of lack of understanding or even 
eppoation by misguided local officials. OKO makes it possible to do 
this. 

I urge you, Congressman Hawkins, and the Congress to restore the 
funds and agencies of the OEO. 

Then, in the true spirit of neighborliness and community, we can 
work together for the common relief of the poor and the common 
good of our own souls. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hawxins. Thank you, Mr. Long. | 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Bablick, vice chairman of the northwest com- 
munity action program, Butternut, Wis. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE BABLICK, JR., NORTHWEST COMMUNITY 
ACTION PROGRAM, BUTTERNUT, WIS. 


Mr. Basrick. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am George Bablick, Jr. of Butternut. Wis. I am on the Northwest 
Community Action Agency Board. I am also vice chairman of this 
board. I am chairman of the action council and a member of Wis- 
consin’s community training and development out of Fond du Lac. 

Remember, I am not a staff member and I am not paid, I donate 
my time to the poor. I also belong to the National Alliance of Busi- 
nessmen which sponsors NAPS. 

- Remember, Mr. Chairman, poverty has no age limit. Poverty has 
no color factor. Poverty has no geographic boundaries. Poverty has no 
sex discrimination. Poverty has no religious barrier. Poverty has no 
guidelines. 

Poverty we know is not the choice of people. We know from his- 
torical and social circumstances that many of them are manmade, and 
they can therefore be changed by men, not overnight, and not by in- 
stant means, but by people who are concerned. Our leadership has said, 
“Come home, America.” As our Government comes home, as they come 
home to the prolems of the pone As they come home to stay. As they 
come home to help the people who built this great Nation, the working 


4 ai 
ave they come home to take a look? Let’s not worry about “Come 
Home, Americans.” Let their Government come home to us, your 
people. Come home and stay home. 

Let’s see America No. 1 today, tomorrow, next week, next month, 
ae year, forever. Mr. President, you come. home first and refund 


Thank you. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Long, with your statement you say that one of 
the counties saw fit to offer no help to the local Office of Economic 
Ceporumnity in the establishment of child care centers, Head Start 
an other progrune Was there any particular reason why this county 

not act 
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Mr. Lona. The same thing I think that those 20 counties that the 
lady spoke of don’t have CAP agencies, or don’t support it, they just 
don't want to. 

Mr. Hawkins. Do they have poor people in the county ? 

Mr. Lone. Yes. We have plenty of them. One of the reasons J think 
the OEO funded some HUMAS activities and caused a little dissen- 
sion among the farmers who were using migrant help, so they thought 
that maybe if they could just pinch off the funds that HUMAS would 
not be effective in that. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Thank you. 

Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Lona. I am a member of the county board, by the way. 

Mr. Hawkins. Which county board nowt 

Mr. Lona. Waushara County board, one that does not give any help. 

Mr. Hawkins. You are a member of that county board. The one 
that docs not give help? : 

Mr. Lona. I am a member of the board, yes, that is correct. 

Mr. Hawkins. How many other members of the board ? 

Mr. Lona. Nineteen. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Was it 19 to 1 or what? 

Mr. Lona. No. The fact of the matter was we didn’t even vote on 
it. It was proposed. 

ey Hawkins. You had to come over to Detroit to get a voice 
then 

Mr. Lone. That is right. I was up in Green Bay giving the same 
voice, and giving the same message up there. I hope they get it. 

-Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Conyers. Mr. Chairman, I vote this gentleman a Handbook on 
Roberts Rules of Order so at least you can get a vote. I mean we are 
used to losing in Washington, but we usually are able to force things 
to a vote. 

Mr. Lona. Well, when you know there is only going to be one there 
is not much point in it. 

Mr. Convers. I think you ought to take this great sermon back to 
your home town ‘and say “Come home, Butternut”, or whatever city 
you are from. 

Mr. Hawkins. This is Mr. Bablick. 

Mr. Basticx. Wild Rose. 

Mr. Conyers. Wild Rose. We know about Wild Rose around De- 
troit, too. Not the same connection. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Cray. No questions. : ; 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mrs. Booth, Mr. Long, and Mr. Bablick. 

We certainly appreciated having you testify before this committee. 
I think that those of you who are very close to the delivery of service 
can offer much to this committee, because whatever we may think 
about it as officials, those of you who are closest to the problem can 
offer real testimony as to the reason why these programs should be 
continued. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Bastick. Thank you. 

[ Applause. ] 
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Mr. Hawerns. I would like to call at this time Mrs. Garnetta Clark. 
We appreciate your coming back, and we would like to hear from you. 
Would you identify the position which you occupy ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. GARNETTA CLARK, LOCAL 2816, AMERICAN > 
FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES 


Mrs. Cuarx. I am Garnetta Clark. I am from the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, however, I am not here in any type of official capacity. I 
aan hers representing our Local 2816 of AFGE, which is the American 
Federation of Government Employees. 

Mr. Hawkins. What is your position with the OEO? 

Mrs. Ciarx. With OEO, or with the union? 

Mr. Hawkins. With the OEO? 

Mrs. Cuarx. With the OEO I am a field representative. 

Mr. Hawxrns. In what area? 

Mrs. CxuarK. In Ohio, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Hawzrns. I see. 

Mrs. CrarK. With the AFGE local I am a representative of the 
grades 1 through 6, which gives me an official slate on our local board. 

I should give you a quick rundown as to why my local thought that 
I should testify. They came to me and asked me if I would appear in 
their behalf here eee They feel that because of my background 
that I perhaps could be able to lend some kind of, let’s say, visibility 
to one of the individuals who you are discussing here oda: One of 
those people who came out of the bowels of poverty, moved up through 
the Community Action Agency, and is now earning somewhat of a 
respectable salary, but then that is a point of contention right now 
because I had six youngsters, and I am trying to live in two cities be- 
cause my eaty really does not justify my ringing my youngsters 
to the city of Chicago to live. I am originally from Akron, Ohio. 

So let me tell you, Mr. Chairman, the major reason why I am here. 
Incidentally, last night after my partner got on we were supposed 
to present sort of a team-like effort in order to give you an overall 
view of the kind of things that the locals saw that was important as 
far as the battle to save OKO, but since my partner was on and I 
didn’t get on, I am sort of like up in the air right now, and I really 
don’t know from which direction to take this thing. However, I do feel 
that it is my obligation that since I am here that I should, of course, 
bring forth the argument that those who I am representing today, the 
local 2816, that their voices should be heard through me. 

It is a varied group that we have, and I am sure that they probably 
could have found someone that could have. been able to prevent this 
in a better light than -I can because of my, let’s say, training and 
professional status. 

We have individuals who are in the office now involved in a pretty, 
let’s say, chaotic situation. We have been told that the regional of- 
fices will be discontinued as of April 28, and it is ironic that as I sit 
here to see the parade of the mayors, and the CAP directors, and all of 
these great people coming before you to testify—I see irony in the 
fact that time has run out, and I don’t know if. the committee really 
realizes this, 

I spoke to Mr. Conyers just as you recessed, because I am afraid 
that time has run out for many of our employees. I understand that 
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there are 27 people in our offices who are retirement status—people 
with good skills, people who are valuable to the Federal Government, 
people who are valuable to the United States, period. These individuals 
will probably be forced to retire and their skills will be lost. Needless 
to say, individuals like myself. 

As I said, I came up through the Akron Community Council. In 
1965 I was out knocking on doors, helping gather statistics to start the 
agency. After the agency was started applied for a job and they hired 
me as a neighborhood aide, and it was in this context that I was able 
to learn an awful lot of things, the kinds of skills that I am utilizing 
now as a field representative in the Regional Office of the Economic 
Opportunity. It was there that I learned first hand knowledge of how 
to get things done. How to organize. How to effectively convince people 
by getting my thing together, as we called it then. 

It was there that I also observed other individuals climbing up the 
ladder of the Community Action Agencies, which I am sure that John 
F, Kennedy meant to be a vehicle a cre individuals like myself who 
was on eel fice: people like some people I know who were workin 
every day, but still in dire poverty, individuals making $1 an hour an 
so forth, could utilize that CAP agency to climb up and out of poverty 
by way of increasing their skills through some of the programs that 
the CAP’s had operated. 

I have one friend of mine now who does not work for the CAP 
agency, who took my my place as secretary of the governing board. 
She is going to Akron University now. Last semester she told me she 
made straight A’s. That young lady has five children, and she is 
divorced. I am very proud of her. I am very proud that she got where 
she got, or is trying to get what she can get from the Community Ac- 
tion Agency. If the Community Action Agency is closed, her scholar- 
ship will be discontinued, and she will go back on welfare, and her 
children will not have much of a future. 

To tie into that kind of situation, my children will not have any fu- 
ture either, because as of April 28, if Mr. Phillips is allowed to close 
the agency down, it just so happens that I have not been able to get my 
degree, and I have been going to school since 1962. It is a pretty 
emotional thing, so I won’t go into the kind of things that I had to go 
through to get to where I am now. But I must say that if April 28 
comes, because I am not a finished product of a Community Action 
Agency, because I am not a finished product of the economic opportu- 
nity career mobility training program, which I am a part of right now, 
I have just completed the first year of that, I will undoubtedly go back 
on welfare. 

I am participating on a job task force interoffice OKO, and it 1s one 
of our jobs to find jobs in other segments of the Federal Government 
for those individuals who will be out of work as of April 28. 

It is an effort in futility, Mr. Chairman. At first I got some contacts 
within the various agencies. I got a stack of job announcements yea 
high, and I was really happy, but I had not looked closely at those 
job announcements. Believe it or not, we allow discrimination of a sort 
to operate even within the confines of our Federal Government as far 
as employees are concerned. If you would ever come across a job an- 
nouncement, let’s say, from the Social Security Administration, it has 
been advertised that 15,000 jobs will be added to the Social Security 
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Administration, but they have not really given you the real details of 
that. When you go and you get these job announcements and you 
read them, and you get down to a little part on the announcement 
where it-says area of consideration within agency, I am a Federal 
civil service employee, and I would say by rules of the Civil Service I 
would think that I should be allowed to apply for any job with any 
segment of the Government that is operating. But when you look at 
that little note there, and it says area of consideration for agency 
only, that means for their people only, and this excludes me—espe- 
cially so because I am not a finished product yet, I am still in a train- 
ing program, or I have just completed 1 year of my training program. 
I have not got my degree yet, besides the fact that the exam require- 
ment was waived for me. | 

It is not just me, incidentally; there are about seven of us that are 
in this particular category. There were some efforts made on our be- 
half, but as of yet we have not seen the results of those efforts. I would 
like to take this thing away from being so personal, and I hate to get 
so emotional here—maybe this is because of the way I feel about OKO. 
I feel that the Office of Economic Opportunity is the only voice that 
is a whole entity that can advocate and that can really speak for poor 
pone I know because I have been involved from all ends. I have 

een involved in the Head Start program, and the New York City 
program. 

I was part of the board of education at one time as a neighborhood 
consultant looking over their title I and title V programs to see if 
they were effective, if they were doing the job. Being a part of all of 
this, this is like cutting off my left hand, or my right hand. It won’t be 
there any more. You know, when I turn over at night to raise up, it 
won’t be there to help me raise, to help me get up. 

I feel that speaking like this I am not speaking for myself, there 
are millions out there. Do you realize that there are over or close to 
200,000 individuals that will be in the unemployment lines, and as I 
just indicated to you there are not any jobs out there for them, What 
can you do to stop this? There are no jobs for these individuals. 

If you take the Community Action Agency away, besides all the 
other moneys that the Community Action heats moneys attract, 
besides that there is the human thing of it, the fact that some mother 
is going to have to go back on welfare. Believe it or not, if you look at 
some of the statistics of the CAP agencies you will find that females 
are the largest number of the employees that they do employ. You will 
find that this is really discriminatory against them if you cut the 
program out. 

I am sorry I didn’t keep to my format at all. I didn’t intend to go 
the route that I did, but I think you probably got the message. The 
urgency that I feel that is there is not just for myself, because when 
they take my job away on April 28 they may be getting one individual 
off the payroll, but they will be getting seven individuals back on the 
welfare rolls, because I am not a finished product. The other individuals 
who are involved in the Career program that some of the CAP agen- 
cies have put together, they will not be finished products either. They 
will end up with 1 year of college, maybe a couple months of college, 
rad 2 few months in the Manpower program, and they will be un- 

nished. 
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So we have got to finish the job that we set out to do. We have got 
to see to it that OEO is kept intact and that the mandates that Con- 
gress set forth be adhered to. 

I thank you gentlemen. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mrs. Clark. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Hawsrns. I think your experience disproves the statement 
often made that antipoverty programs keep people in poverty. Ob- 
viously this is real documentation that could be multiplied many 
times, that has been the hope of many persons of getting out of pov- 
erty and keeping off welfare. We appreciate your returning today to 
share this experience with us. 

Mr. Hawxrns. The next witness is also one who was not reached 
yesterday, Mr. Robert Mich of General Foods Corp., Topeka, Kans. 
Weare glad-to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT MICH, GENERAL FOODS CORP., TOPEKA, 
KANS. 


Mr. Micu. I am on the board of directors of the Shawnee County 
Community Action, Inc. I have only been in CAP work for a little 
over 18 months now. 

I would like to give you a little of my background. I am assistant 
plant manager in Topeka. I moved to Topeka about 3 years ago and 
started the plant. It is a new plant developed around nev, ideas. I 
really got involved in the Community Action program through the 
chamber of commerce. 

The appeal I would like to make is one of if OKO is defunded and 
ceases to operate, what kind of alternatives we may have to pursue 
or should pursue. 

A little background on that. In Topeka we had an OEO program 
at one time and then it was defunded early in the spring of 1970. At 
that time there was a group of very few people and primarily people 
who had been employees of the agency who continued to work and try 
and stimulate some community interest to develop again a program, 
That is when I got involved and worked with the group to put together 
the proposal and get funding again, which we got about 18 months 
Ago. 

mkt the time that we were developing the new agency though, we 
took a look at what had to be done in the past, and what we thought the 
community action program should be. Those objectives that we had set 
out to do was not become an operating agency, but to become a social 

lanning agency, which in Topeka was direly needed. There was a 
ot of planning going on on a few highways, bridges, and a lot of other 
things we were doing. 

So that in a year or a little more than we have been in operation we 
have hada high degree of success, I think, in having the public officials 
as well as paves individuals become interested in social planning in 
Topeka and Shawnee County. 

Now the problem that we face, and I would say is probably the 
same that a lot of other communities are going to face, is how do you 
now make the transition that ficorstically is supposedly going to be 
done through revenue sharing? I offer that revenue sharing may be 
the answer, but I think it has been done with no education. Any time 
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that we as people in this Nation want to make a change, I think we 
have to be cognizant of the fact that with change comes education. 
Therefore, I don’t think that the timing now is proper to defund pro- 


rams. 

: I think the plan has to be laid out in a time sequence. People have 
to be given help in how to go about maintaining the things they are 
doing, and it has to be a gradual transition. It would be much like in 
one of my businesses I would not shut it down or give people 2 weeks’ 
notice and say, “I am shutting it down.” There has to be some alterna- 
tives that you have to bring about. I would like to charge your grou 
that if in fact we cannot totally stop defunding OKO, thai we do it 
in more of a progressive, forward thinking manner than just stopping 
at no place. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Mich, in my State of California you would not 
be able legally to terminate, that is, private employment could not be 
terminated with such a short notice. So the Government has actually 
legislated against such termination. It seems rather ironic that in some 
instances at the Federal level that it can be done without any notice 
at all. As a matter of fact, some have been given only 2 or 3 hours 
notice. It just does not seem that really in this civilized country of 
ours that such things are happening. 

Mr. Conyers, any questions ? 

Mr. Conyers. No, 1 don’t have any questions. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Clay? 

Mr. Crary. No questions. 

Mr. Hawxins. Thank you very much. 

[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Hawsins. It is my understanding that Mayor Robert Blackwell 
from Highland Park is in the audience now. 

Mayor, we would like to recognize you very shortly. We have several 
witnesses that must get back to Wisconsin. If you could remain a few 
minutes, we would certainly hope to reach you. Is that satisfactory ? 

Mayor BiacKwe.u. Very fine. 

Mr. Hawxins. Good. . 

The next witnesses are Ms. Laurene DeWitt of Marinette, Wis.. and 
the Reverend James Feay of the Menominee County Community 
Action Agency in Wisconsin. 

Mrs. DeWitt, do you havea prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. LAURENE DeWITT, OF MARINETTE, WIS. 


Mrs. DeWrrrt. Ido, but I am just going to summarize from it. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Would you proceed then. The statement in its en- 
tirety will be printed in the record at this point. 

[The material referred to follows :] 


STATEMENT OF LAURENE DEWrTT, Part-OWNER AND PERSONNEL MANAGER, HOLY 
ISTRUMENT LABORATORIES, INC.; SECRETARY, THE CORPORATION AND BOARD OF 
DImEcTORS OF UNITED MIGRANT OpporTUNITY SERVICES, INC.; MENMPER, EXECU: 
TIVE COMMITTEE OF THE GOVERNOR’S COMMITTEE ON MIGRATORY LAROZ 


I have come here today to notify you, as a congressional subcommittee con- 
cerned with Equal Opportunities, that I strongly object to President Nixon’s 
action regarding the termination of funding of Section 221 of the Economic 
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Opportunity Act. I have further come here today.to request you to take every 
action available to you to reverse or over-ride the President’s decision. You 
and your colleagues in the Congress have the responsibility to correct the 
President’s action so that Community Action Agencies can continue to function 
and provide their vitally needed services so that we, as a nation, can continue 
our efforts to put an end to poverty in our land of plenty. 

I would like to give you some examples regarding why I think these crucial 
agencies should continue to be funded. 

I live in an area of Wisconsin which has a significant population of migrant 
farmworkers during the summer, which are served by two Community Action 
Programs working cooperatively. NE Wisconsin CAP, a locally based program and 
United Migrant Opportunity Services, Inc., a state-wide Title 111B Migrant 
Program. Until the existence of these agencies, the needs of the Migrant farm- 
workers in our area were not even identified much less met by local agencies, For 
instance, last summer the local CAP Agency provided emergency food for 700 
migrant farmworkers who desperately needed that assistance because the local 
welfare agency did not respond to their need. I am completely convinced that 
if the CAP was not in existence in our community those 700 workers would have 
gone hungry. I ask you, subcommittee members, who will feed those workers and 
their children when the need arises this summer? 

It has also been my experience that if the CAP were not present in the com- 
munity that persons who apply for other forms of assistance available would 
simply be turned down because they would have no advocate. For example, in 
my position at Holt Instrument Laboratories, I am in the process uf assisting 
two of our employees. who are requesting a hearing and a reversal of the decision 
by our local Department of Social Services to deny them assistance. Without the 
CAP staff, we would not have even been aware of the fact that appeals of this 
sort are possible, to say nothing of the fact that we would have no idea how one 
undertakes the process of fling and executing such an appeal. : 

Also, as a member of the business community in an area of high unemploy- 
ment and underemployment, I would like to state that the local CAP agency 
is an important source of referral for the disadvantaged. This is important to 
our firm because in order to maintain your “First Preference Status” under the 
DMP Program at least one fourth of our new hires must come from the ranks 
of the disadvantaged. 

From the perspective of my position on the UMOS Board, I would like to 
state that we on the Board are highly opposed to the idea that the Pressident can 
be allowed to eliminate programs for the poor which have been very account- 
able and highly successful in the past. When the dismantling of OEO was an- 
nounced, we were told at UMOS that the Migrant Title III B Programs would be 
shifted to the Department of Labor and would continue. However, as the situa- 
tion has developed I can report to you that this is definitely not happening. I 
would like to tell you what is happening so that you can be informed. 

On Friday, March 2, 1973, UMOS was informed by a phone call from OEO 
in Washington that unless our Program Proposal was completed and in Wash- 
ington by Monday morning, March 5, 1978, there was no chance whatsoever of 
our program being refunded. Even-though this was roughly thirty (80) days 
ahead of our previous target date for submission, our staff worked night and 
day and produced an excellent proposal package which we flew out to Washington 
on Sunday evening. I might add that we were also advised by OEO in Washington 
that it would not be wise to use such words as “advocate” in the proposal’s nar- 
rative if we wanted to be considered for funding. 

Monday we had word from Washington that none of the mid-west programs 
had received funding for the program year 1973-74. UMOS is the only mid-west 
program whose fate has not yet been announced. We can have little hope that 
we will be refunded when UMOI from the state of Michigan which has an excel- 
lent, highly effective program, has not been refunded. I would like to emphasize 
to you at this time that all of this activity regarding program funding is happen- 
ae BEFORE the Title III B Programs are transferred to the Department of 

abor. 

I would like to give you some examples of difficulties which are being imposed 
in the UMOS program on other levels: 

Our Family Planning Component, Grant 51179, out of the Office of Health in 
OEO exzired on November 80. The program was “refunded” but we have not 
received any monies to this date. Our Family Planning Staff has not been paid 
for eleven (11) weeks, 

Our National Farmworkers Program Component, out of the. Department of 
Labor, was approved for funding in Washington on November 10, 1972. It has 
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been “held” in Chicago since that time and the program has been inoperative for 
lack of funds since it expired in November. Yes, there seem to be many ways to 
disable an agency that is effectively serving the poor. 

When I say effectively serving the poor, I don’t mean only statistical program 
success which is easily demonstrated by an organization like UMOS. (Such 
as the fact that UMOS settles out an average of 350 families yearly.) Rather, 
I mean facts such as the composition of our staff is such that 86% are former 
migrant farmworkers. Of 18 supervisory positions, 15 are held by former farm- 
workers. The Board of Directors, itself, is composed of more than fifty 
percent former farmworkers. In my opinion, when former migrant workers are 
taking charge of their own programs and are involved to this degree to solve 
their class problems, programs such as UMOS and UMOI should not be defunded. 

I have tried to limit my testimony today to my business and minority per- 
spectives in order to be as brief as possible, Howeyer, I would also like to state 
that there are many ways in which I view the continuation of Community 
Action Agencies and programs such as UMOS as vistal in addition to the inter- 
ests I have mentioned here. 

I would like to strongly urge your immediate action regarding the continua- 
tion of these programs. As much as I value the information gathering process 
and understand the necessity of documentation in this situation, I am aware 
of the fact that right now programs which have been highly accountable and 
very successful in the past are being eliminated. I ask you to take the most vigor. 
ous and decisive action available to you to see that vitally needed and exceedingly 
effective programs continue to exist and function. 

Mrs. DeWirr. Thank you. - 

I am here wearing three hats. I am part owner of a business in 
northeastern Wisconsin. I am the secretary of the board of directors 
of the United Migrant Opportunities Service, which is a CAP agency, 
title 8(b) funding. I am a member of the executive committee of the 
Governor’s Committee on Migratory Labor in Wisconsin. 

I am here as you know, as everyone else is, to notify you that I object 
to the President’s action, and I request you as Members of Congress 
who have such responsibilities to take every action available to you to 
turn this thing around. I live in an area of Wisconsin which has a 
lot of migrant farmworkers in the summer. I am very aware of how 
we rely on our local northeast Wisconsin CAP agency. It is a hostile 
community for poor people, and especially for those problems of the 
poor coming to the surface. 

The local CAP agency works closely with HUMAS, and last summer 
the CAP agency gave emergency food to 700 migrant workers who 
were turned down first by the local welfare office. 

In my position at Holt Instrument Laboratories I am in the process 
of assisting two of our employees who were turned down by the local 
welfare office to get fair hearings about why they were turned down. 
In the past I thought the local welfare only turned down migrant 
workers, and I thought there had to be a reason. They could not speak 
English, but no, they turned down the English-speaking ones too. 

As a member of the business community in an area of high un- 
employment and underemployment the local CAP agency is an im- 
portant source of disadvantaged under the DMP-4 program, which 
states at least one-fourth of our new hires must come from the ranks 
of the disadvantaged. 

From my perspective on the HUMAS board I would like to state 
for the record here today that we are very opposed to the idea that 
the President can oppose programs which have been very accountable, 
and highly successful in the past, even though they are controversial. 

When the dismantling of OKO was announced, a paper came out 
talking about what would happen to minority programs. We were 
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told that the Department of Labor would take all the title 3(b) 
projects and that the title 3(b) would continue. It has turned out that 
this is not what is happening, and I would like to know what is 
happening. 

n March 2, 1973, HUMAS was informed by phone call fron OEO 
in Washington that unless we had our complete program package 
into the Office of Economic Opportunity Monday morning—that is 
2 days—that we would have no chance of being refunded for the next 
program year. Our staff worked day and night, even though the pro- 
gram proposal was not due for at least 30 days. They produced a good 
proposal package and we flew it out to Washington on Sunday evening. 
Our instructions from Washington included the advice that if we 
wanted the program proposal to be funded that we should not use 
such words as “advocate” in the program narrative. 

Mr. Hawxtins. Who told you that, may I ask? Who told you that? 

Mrs, DeWirr, The OEO analyst from the Washington Minority 
Grant Division who is responsible for our program. 

Mr. Hawxrns. He told you that the use of the word “advocate” 
might disqualify the application? 

Mrs. DeWrrr. Yes, he did. 

Mr. Hawarns. Thank you. 

Mrs. DeWirr. Monday, which is yesterday, we got word from 
Washington that none of the title 8(b) programs in the Midwest for 
migrants will be refunded next year, with the exception that they have 
not announced whether HUMAS will be refunded. We really don’t 
have much hope for refunding because UMOI, which is the CAP 
agency for the State of Michigan, was not refunded. and they think 
they are a pretty great program, and doing an excellent job. 

On another level I sould like to give you some examples of diffi- 
culties which are being imposed. Grant 599 of the Office of Health 
expired. We have been notified of that refunding, but we have not 
received any moneys for the program since November 30, and our 
family planning staff has not been paid for more than 11 weeks. I 
am very proud to say that all but two of them are still on the job 
and working hard at it, so that we don’t lose our client constituency, 
and lose our credibility to our target population. 

Our national farm workers component out of the Department of 
Labor was approved for funding on November 10, 1972. For some 
unexplained reason the problem has been held up in Chicago since 
that date and the program is now not operating for lack of funds. 

I would like to take as I have stated in my narrative about what I 
mean when I say “effectively serving the poor.” As the man from 
Wild Rose indicated, HUMAS is a higaly controversial program, and 
why we are out. 

Mr. Conyers, Was that Wild Rose, Wis. ? | 

Mrs. DeWrrr. Wild Rose. That is what he said. I am.taking his 
word for it. That happens to be one of the areas where we filed suit 
last summer for poor housing conditions, That growers don’t like it, 
and they are reacting. 

That 1s the effect of serving the poor, I guess. 

T would like to give you some facts about the composition of the 
staff at HOMAS, which is such as the other CAP agencies have indi- 
cated, 86 percent are former migrant farmworkers. Of 18 supervisory 
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positions, 15 are held by former farmworkers. The board of directors 
itself is composed of more than 50 percent former farmworkers. I am 
the token gringo. : 

Anyway, to me this makes a program valid when the target group 
are taking charge of their own problems and their own programs an 
solving tliem themselves with their own skill. That is validity. 

So again, I would like to urge your immediate attention and action 
in this problem. This is the second hearing I have testified at. I have 
been very privileged to be able to give you my experience and so on, 
but I think the urgency is really upon me and the programs are going 
down the drain while the hearings are being held. | 

Mr. Hawxrns. Thank you, Mrs. DeWitt. 

Mr. Hawkins. Reverend Feay, we will hear from you next. 


STATEMENT OF REV. JAMES FEAY, MENOMINEE MINISTRY OF THE 
‘UNITED METHODIST CHURCH, ACCOMPANIED BY HILARY WAU- 
KAU, SR., COUNTY ADMINISTRATOR, MENOMINEE COUNTY, WIS. 


Reverend Fray. Congressman, you will have to forgive me—I made 
youa Senator in my written information here. 

Mr. Hawkins. iam glad you apologized. 

* [Laughter] 

Reverend Fray. I have with me Mr. Hilary Waukau, who is the 
county administrator. As I am representing the Indian community, I 
think it is very necessary that he be here and speak also. 

Iam Rev. James Feay, Menominee Ministry of the United Methodist 
Church. I have ministered among the Menoniinees for the last. 5 years 
and I have the audacity, Congressman, to say that I bring to you the 
latest word from God. And I hope the Congress will hear it as such. 

[Laughter | 

Reverend Fray. God was well pleased when the Congress of the 
United States decided to be concerned for the poor and inaugurated 
the poverty programs. I am sure that He did not expect everything 
to automatically fit in place, but that it was the beginning of a part- 
nership with the poor. It would be the process of assisting them 
toward self-development. God knew that this would take cominit- 
ment from both Government and the poor and that it would involve 
some suffering, some mistakes and some new beginnings. But God gave 
his blessing to the process and, with a gleam in his eye, Fle watched 
the progress being made. The poor took on new responsibility and 
set their sights on the goal of becoming self-sufficient. They invested 
themselves in the process and enrolled in the college of hard knocks; 
that was all they had to give was themselves. They didn’t know what 
the failures would be, but they knew that God was with them in 
the struggle. They found that some of their own kind took advantage 
of some situations for self-gain, just like the white society has shown 
them people do. They had to make some of the difficult decisions to call 
to task their own leaders and even to replace some but they were de- 
termined that there was a future that was coming to meet them and 
that God was with them; even out ahead of them for encouragement. 

They had no deadline, no timetable that they could guarantee the 
moment of success when success would prove the programs, but they 
were on the road committed to the struggle. 
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The programs had to be looked at for their own credibility. Some 
programs God shook his head at and questioned the stewardship in- 
volved, but he ordained the principle of caring for the poor and he 
condemned those who misused the power. He supports the need for 
programs to prove themselves or be changed or dropped: from concern. ' 

- However, God is now angry when one of the partners can withdraw 
from the arena of struggle and sit smugly in their wealth and say, 
“You didn’t play the game the way I said, so I will take my ball and‘ 
go home.” 

[ Applause. ] 

Reverend Fray. The game is halfway over, but it is also Dalf won; 
we are in sight of victory. People have become people in a new sense 
of the word. Vitality was coming to inner space and in people’s lives, 
they were no longer the same. Now future shock is poured upon the 
poor as the bottom is pulled from beneath their hope. They had left 

' their past and grasped a new future only to have the future being 
destroyed by the U.S. Government’s cop-out on the struggle. The 
past, they left, was no longer the same; they don’t fit back into the . 

_ poverty in which they had lived. They can only stand in shock from 
“what the future holds for them. God stands with the poor and He will 
be their strength as they protest the complacency with which the 
Government can so easily say, “We must close out your people pro- 
grams to balance our budget, because we need more money for war”. 
Well, it may not be war but it is a military budget. God will stand 
against the Government which no longer is a government for the 
people, the poor. 

The beginning of the programs was an agreement to work together 
at a task. The task was to produce a salable product out of their own 
resources. They did not have the ability to do this themselves; they 
needed help. But once they were given this help, they would be able 
to continue on their own. So, the partnership—and once again I speak 
with some feelings for my Indian people and that is sort of a parable 
I’m going to share. The partnership decided lumber could be made out 
of standing timber, and with Government machines available to pull 
the logs, the Indian cut his trees and committed himself and his abil- 
ities to the task. They agonized as the trees were cut because the Great 
Spirit was in the trees. They sweated over the saw but held some res- 
ervations about the motivation of the other partner, as the Govern- 
ment machines began to pull the logs through the woods: The woods 
were long and not without stumps, swampy areas and hills, but the 
logs traveled slowly toward the possibility of becoming a product. | 
Then out of the blue, without mutual partnership discussion or con- 
cern, the machines were disconnected and pulled away without even 
cleaning up the woods, let alone finishing the job. Left too long in the 
woods;thetogs-vould rot and become worthless. 

If the commitment of the partnership was not intended to reach 
the goal, then perhaps, it would have been better not even to have 
begun. An injustice has been done. An enemy has confused and harmed 
that which was of value: the tree, left standing, would have grown 
and increased in its own way and God would have created a future 
because the Great Spirit was in that tree. The Government encouraged 
the Indian to cut the tree and now, it seems, will shrug its Shoulders 
and say, “‘Too late and too bad, do the best you can. We will not hel 
you complete the task of self-determination to become self sustaining.” 
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Within point, alcohol could become a norm because it makes life 
bearable. We have made great progress in the disease concept of what 
the chemical does; the community was also becoming aware. If the 
OEO programs are taken from us before we become self-sufficient, 
then I am afraid alcohol will become the norm once again. The poor 
are helpless to a great extent. Money is power when one tries to bring 
about constructive, practical change. Without money, all the poor 
‘have is the ability to protest, choose where to put their lives on the line 
and demand of their Government to look upon them with some dignity 
and see agan the potential of what life could be. 

Let look at this in another way. Two artists have been commissioned 
to paint a picture. No deadline is set for the finished work; one artist 
is a beginning student, one is a master painter. The master painter 
furnishes the paint and the brushes and the painting begins. Each 
artist sees the finished product in his own mind, the title of the picture 
is “future.” As the picture progresses, there is some confusion, some 
mistakes are made, but the picture is so important that it is necessary 
.to paint over the mistakes and make new beginnings. As the beginner 
works at his art, it improves—hé begins to sce his own mistakes and 
adds new color or begins in a new direction with a different emphasis. 
He is proud of what he has been able to accomplish with the aid of 
tools furnished by the master painter. 

With out warning the master painter tells the student he can no 
longer furnish materials or his guidance. The student must struggle 
on alone. If-he things the “Future” painting is worth finishing, the 
student must find ways of furnishing his own materials and developing 
the talent which has awakened within him. The student is frustrated, 
disappointed and disillusioned. This work of art on which he had 
spent so many hours—of which his master teacher had once been so 
interested and proud—was to be thrown away. The student is no longer 
content—a sense of accomplishment which had begun to take hold of 
him must be abandoned and he must go back to his former ways and 
forget about their mutual dream, “Future”. The master artist can go 
on to other work he still has the money to buy new materials, to travel 
to new fields of endeavor. The student is expected to be content to live 
out his former life. He has been given a glimpse of what he could do 
: paint his “Future”, but without materials and guidance he has no 

ope. 
he master artist (Government) has within his power the ability 
to restore that hope to the student (the apa . Will he choose to restore 
‘that hope and continue the painting he has begun, or will he take away 
that hope. — re 

Thank you, Congressman. _ 

[Applause. : 

Mr. Hagens Do you want to introduce the gentleman with you? 

Reverend Fray. Mr. Hilary Waukau. We call him Sparky. 

Mr. Wavuxav. Chairman Hawkins, I represent a group of people 
known as the Menominee Indian people. There were 3,280 of us people 
who lived in Wisconsin from the year 1500—that is the earliest known 
record of our people in that area, Now we have now by an act of Con- 
gress been terminated from control and supervision by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment. We are a terminated Indian tribe and this termination cre- 
ated the newest and the smallest county and the only all Indian county 
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in the United States of America. It is Wisconsin’s newest 72d county. 
Now in Menominee County we have.a single sawmill that provides a 
livelihood for all of our people. At the present time the population is 
267 people. Since the year 1952 as a member of the tribal council, as a 
delegate to Washington I have been on the county board, I have been 
on the Community Action Governing Board and now I have the . 
privilege of being the Menominee County administrator. 

Now all of the programs in existence in Menominee County have 
been justified before ail of the appropriate agencies and boards. The 
have been sanctioned and approved by the Menominee County board. 
The programs have been working in our county and doing the job as 
intended. I have never heard many people say that they have but in 
our situation they are. I am basing my analysis as living in the com- 
munity, being on the governing body on the county board, serving 
persons from my family and acquaintances and friends working on the 
programs and also by analysis of daily contact with the program as 
county administrator. The programs have reached the poverty index 
persons as intended and they have not been too heavy on the adminis- 
tration. The program has provided the assistance to the communities 
as intended. 

Now what does the curtailment of these programs mean besides the 
loss of jobs and income dollars? It has a terrific psychological impact 
on our people. We have just now in recent years through the OEO 
program, through CAP pees administration programs and NYC 
programs pone our people used to working for the dollar. Now 
Imagine what will papper when all of these programs are cut off, 
there are no more dollars for our people, there are no jobs for our 
people, there is no place within a 100-mile radius even where our peo- 
ple can find jobs. This will mean that we will have some factories, as 
Reverend. Feay mentioned, taken. In particular I just got word yester- 
day there was a cutback of NYC programs from the Chicago office 
that would cut off all the summer inschool training programs. This 
would in effect affect 175 enrollees for the summertime able to work 9 
hours per week for 26 weeks. The only thing left would be the out-of- 
school workers. . 7 

Now this would increase juvenile delinquency because the children 
will have time on their hands, increased alcoholism, we would have 
an increase in the crime rate. 

Now it might seem easy to some other counties to provide for ways 
to pick up this service. Menominee County being the poorest’ count 
in the State of Wisconsin is not in any position to pick up any fund- 
ing on any of the programs mentioned. We have a question here on 
how do we pick up these people that are cut off on, somebody men- 
tioned, April 31 or June 31. How do you provide food, heat, cloth- 
me How do you care for these people! Bid, get wise, it is an impos- 
sibility. 

Our 1973 at bata county epoauons was approved in December, 
and it is presently in operation. The only thing we would have would 
be a town relief program, and we still don’t know exactly who is going 
to be affected by it. ; ; 

Now, what this does mean is that our te unemployment rate of 
28 percent with these 121 people affected by the cutbacks in these pro- 
grams, our unemployment rate will be better than 40 percent. 
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Now what we do need is a continuance of these programs as men- 
tioned before. We do need title I education. We need the Neighborhood 
Youth Corps. We need Operation Mainstream. We need the continu- 
ance of public housing. We just completed one unit of housing for 55 
units for our people who are completing another one with 56. That is 
just scratching the surface. We need Head Start continuation. 

In essence what I am saying, gentlemen, and Congressmen, and your 
colleagues there, that we need a continuation of these programs for the 
very economic being of the people of Menominee County. Just to quote 
a little bit, the great almighty spirit needs help from fine gentlemen 
like you at a time like this to a after all of his poor people. 

Thank you, sir. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you very much. 

Did I understand you to say that the unemployment rate at the 
present time is 28 percent ? 

Reverend Fray. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hawkins. And you anticipate that if these programs are cut 
back that it will be at least 40 percent ? 

Reverend Fray. Forty percent and higher, sir. 

Mr. Hawkins. I would think that in such a county that even wel- 
fare might be very remote. 

Reverend Fray. Well, welfare is remote because we have a limitin 
ee ability, and because of the limiting taxing ability it is awfu 
hard for us to expand our budgets. 

Mr. Hawxrns. So in that instance absolutely no assistance would be 
available? ’ 

Reverend Fray. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Conyers, any questions? 

Mr. Conyers. I just want to comment, Mr. Chairman, that this is 
one of the most interesting subcommittees I have been privileged to 
sit on. I have not heard witnesses as interesting as Reverend Feay, 
who brings the latest word from such high places. : 

As soon as we take care of this business, I would recommend that he 
get before the Armed Services Committee and let’s check out the De- 
partment of Defense. I am sure his authority will have a great deal 
of pertinent remarks to make about that. 

here is the Triton, the C5—A, and, pardon the phrase, Lord knows 
what other projects that will require some heavenly investigation. 

Then when he finishes there, perhaps he could get over to the Ways 
and Means Committee in the House, because we have taken several 
years to get around to tax reform that would affect the working and 
the poor people in this country and that would tax the corporations to 
the equitable extent that they ought to be. 

“Then while he was checking ou Ways and Means he could inquire 
as to why we have taken so long to get around to passing a compre- 
hensive national health insurance rogram, which every other major 
western nation has had since 1947. Your testimon would be extremely 
helpful among those committees, just as a starter, Reverend. 

Mr. Hawgrns. You left out the White House, I think. [Applause. ] 

Mr. Conyers. See, we don’t have any jurisdiction over the White 
House, Mr. Chairman. 

- Mr. Hawxrns. I thought God did though. 
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Mr. Conyers. I don't know what his jurisdiction is, Your Hlonor. 
| Laughter. ] 

Maybe Reverend Feay knows. 

Reverend Fray. 1 think it is long overdue that we who say we are 
one Nation under God begin to let him back into some of the clecision- 
making processes. [ Applause. | 

Mr. Hawnuns. Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Cray. I want to follow up on what Congressman Conyers last 
said about how important would it be for you to travel to Washington. 
I would like to see you make a presentation before one of the White 
ILouse or Presidential prayer sessions, and perhaps our President 
would be exposed to something other than the distorted descriptions 
and revelations of Christianity now given to him now by Revs. Bill 
Graham and Norman Vincent Peale. 

I am certainly grateful for the opportunity to hear your sermon 
today, and I think that even though t ean’t remember the exact lan- 
guage that you said in summary if 1 had to repeat it to my children 
this evening, I think what you were really saying to us is that we in 
this country ought to at least be putting as much value on the cross as 
. weare on the flag. [ Applause. | 

That we ought to at least be reading as much the Bible as we do 
Executive orders, and other congressional pieces of legislation [Ap- 
plause. | 

I think what you were saying is that we ought to be looking to a 
hill other than Capitol Hill, and perhaps that hill is Calvary Hill. 
[ Applause. | 

I think that in a sense what you were saying was instead of us being 
so concerned, as some of us are, about emasculating programs like 
OEO, we ought to be interested in resurrecting new ideas and old 
concepts that would impart some theory or some justice to poor 
people. 

I think that in a sense what you really said to this committee is 
that we are faced with a moral question here and if that question is 
whether poor people have a right to live in decency, they have a right 
to live and share the benefits ofa society as prosperous as ours. I think 
that those of us who believe in God, and who believe in heaven and 
earth, would have to certainly agree with the passage from the Bible— 
I am not a student of the Bible as such—but I say if God made man 
in ITis image, and just a step lower than the angels, then the lowest of 
man is made in the image of God. I think it is a moral question here, 
and I think that those of us who believe in heaven and earth ought 
to take cognizance of, ought to be remindful of what Dante said when 
he said that the hotest places in hell are reserved for those who refuse 
to speak out in atime af moral crisis. Leppiuee 

Mr. Hawkxtns. You see what you have done to this member of the 
committee ? 

Reverend Fray. Right on. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mrs. DeWitt. 

Mrs. DeWrrr. I just have one comment to make in addition to what 
I said. If you check out what is going to faben to minority programs 
you will be told that migrants will go to DOL and the Indian pro- 
grams will be financed through HEW. I just want to emphasize the 
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point what is going on in the migrant programs is happening before 
the transfer, those funds are being cut off now. 

Mr. Hawxins. So that it is now, it is not in the future? 

Mrs. DeWrrr. Right. 

Mr. Hawkins. It is what has happened ? 

Mrs. DeWirr. Yes. They will never see DOL. 

Mr. Hawkins. I think it should be pointed out that if there is any 
implication that this committee is simply hearing things after the 
fact, I think that it must be reported that up until several weeks ago 
the Congress itself was not aware of what was happening, that what 
has happened has happened by the action of one single man in this 
country; that it was action that was precipitous. It was surreptitious. 
That it was never discussed with any of the leaders. This committee 
was only created newly at this session of the Congress, and has yet to 
be funded. We have not received the funding of this committee, so 
we are traveling somewhat on faith ourselves. 

Reverend Fray. You’re in trouble. 

Mr. Hawxins. Probably have more faith that we are going to get 
funded than some of you, but nevertheless I say by way of explana- 
tion that we are doing what we can desperately do with the short 
notice that we have been given. We do not intend simply to conduct 
hearings, but to followthrough with recommendations to involve our- 
selves in legislation, to recommend legal action wherever it can be 
done. and to mobilize persons and to certainly provide some method 


- of educating the Congress at least on what it should be doing. 


[ Applause. ] 

So we hope that you recognize that we do work under certain handi- 
caps, but we are doing everything that we feel is within our jurisdic-_ 
tion in discharging our moral responsibility. 

Thank you very much. [Applause. ] 

We will next hear from Mayor Robert Blackwell of Highland Park, 
who apparently has quite a few constituents in the audience because 
T have been seeing these signs for 2 days, Mr. Mayor, and I have been 
rather impressed by them. They have decorated this audience, and 
we have heard from many persons, at least indirectly, who have 
brought us the problem. 

I am going to give the Congressman from your area, Mr. Conyers, 
the honor of introducing you, Mr. Mayor. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members of the 
comniittee. 

We have heard already from one of the two mayors in the First Con- 
gressional District. J am very pleased that the mayor from Highland 
Park, Hon: Robert Blackwell. could find it possible in his busy sched- 
ule to join us here today and participate in these hearings. I welcome 
him on behalf of this entire subcommittee, and invite him to proceed 
ivhis own usually stylistic manner. a sett 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT BLACKWELL, MAYOR, HIGHLAND 
PARK, MICH. | 


Mayor Bruackwetu. Thank you very much, Mr. Conyers.. 
Mr. Chairman, Congressman Clay, I am following a very tough act 
here I assure you. I don’t have any prepared remarks to make, but 
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[ did want to express my concern with the direction that our country 
is going. I am quite upset and I am quite alarmed at the seemingly 
oo condition that Congress is in because I hear from the White 
Louse and from Mr. EKhrlichman in particular there are several pieces 
of legislation in the House that if the Congress is so disposed to pass 
the President is threatening to veto, and if you can override his veto 
he will then impound the funds and won't spend them. So we are faced 
with a very serious, I think, phase of our history in America where- 
upon one man has so much power, and the poor are the recipients of 
all of the pressures and oppression that are now coming to bear. I say 
this in all candor because have been a part of that administration. 

Now that part leaves me in great anxiety because of what I sec the 
clirection is to be, again as to what I see as the powerlessness of the 
Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen, I am not too sure that your own con- 
stituents are not a silent partner to the dismantling of the OEO proc- 
ess, I have heard it in the Halls of Congress, and I have heard it in 
the halls of some of the mayors’ offices that they are not really con- 
cerned about the demise of OKO, and so it disturbs me to realize that 
we who have started an OKO program in Wayne County through a 
mayors’ consortium of eight communities in’ Wayne County now have 
some 62 employees who are working full-time to mantle a new anti- 
poverty program. At least 49 of those employees are paraprofessionals. 
We are also employing some 3820 NYC employees. Last year we were 
very fortunate in having over 2,000 NYC jobs, of which this year I 
understand the potential is zero. 

We would like to indicate to you that our local effort has been more 
than usual in the Wayne County area. Out of over $684,000 grant, 
$105,000 of that came from the county, and the local communities as a 
cash and in-kind grant. 

I would just like to summarize, gentlemen, and say that I am con- 
cerned about the demise of OEO. Iam concerned about the demise of 
most of the categorical programs. I am more concerned about the 
diminution of your power in Congress to enact legislation, to appro- 
priate moneys, and to get those moneys spent. 

They are calling the new federalism by different names. They cal] it 
revenue sharing, and special revenue sharing, and all that really means 
is taking the same amount of money and dividing it up among com- 
munities who don’t have any need for it, and vet lowering the taxes 
for those who are in the higher income brackets, benefitting the people 
who need it least. 

So I am here to plead with you to do everything you can, and offer 
all of my support to do everything we can to perhaps let’s reconsider 
OEO and the other poverty programs, and see what we can do. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Mayor. 

[ Applause. ] 

Mr. Hawxrns. Mr. Conyers. 

Mr. Conyers. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am delighted to hear Mr. Blackwell join Mayor Gribbs in this ap- 
parently united effort. 

Tell me, Mr. Mayor, did you raise this subject at the White House 
when you were in Washington last week ? 
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Mayor Biackweu.. Mr. Conyers, Mr. Gribbs was our spokesman 
and he did raise the issue, about the NYC jobs. Let me say that I didn’t 
hear any strong concern about OEO, which disturbed me very much, 
among the other mayors. I think you have known that the program 
has been a bone of contention with most mayors. We did not find it so 
in Wayne County, at least our group didn’t. 

Mr. Conyers. Well, let me raise the question then about this revenue 
sharing, because I cast a reluctant vote for revenue sharing on the basis 
of your encouragement last year. You are now taking a second look at 
this monster that has been issued from the White House and you have 
some reservations about it, I take it ? 

Mayor Biackweu.. Well, no, Mr. Congressman. The reservations are 
about the special revenue sharing. 

Mr. Conyers. I see. 

Mayor Brackwetu. The general revenue sharing benefited every- 
body, but in the special revenue sharing where communities are to be 
held harmless there are many communities, such as Warren, who had 
no Federal projects, and I guess under the guideliness I presume they 
will not receive any special revenue sharing. That is where I am really 
concerned. 

Mr. Conyers. About Warren? 

Mayor Brackwe.. Well, no, about many communities similar to 
Warren. 

Mr. Conyens. What about Highland Park? 

Mayor Biackwewt. [ think we are going to do all right under special 
revenue sharing. ; 

Mr. Conyers. Would you explain that to the committee, just for our 
benefit ? 

Mayor Brackweiy. Well, under the guidelines as we understand 
them, under the community development block grants all communities 
are to be held harmless for all of their Federal funding that they have 
received over a 5-year average period. So we will receive the same 
amount of moneys that we have received under the special categorical 
grants, but will have more latitude as to how we spend those moneys. 

Mr. Ciay. Would the gentleman yield ? 

What guidelines are you referring to? 

Mayor Biackwe.u. We have not received any guidelines. Those are 
the proposals before the Congress. 

Mr. Conyers. There no proposals before Congress. 

Mayor Brackwe wt. That is the message that the administration is 
passing out to all of the mayors. . 

Mr. Conyers. Tf vou are a confidant. of the White House you are 
privy to this information. T mean we have not heard anything about it. 
and there is certainly no bill before the Congress. : 

Mayor Biackwe... Well, Mr. Chairman, I am sure that there prob- 
ably aren’t, but you have heard about it I am sure, because it is front 
page news in every newspaper every day about the community devel- 
opment programs, the special: revenue sharing for manpower. Those 
provisions are already there. We have discussed those in Washington 
2 weeks ago. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Mayor, I think the point is that these are dis- 
cussed in a very vague and general nature by the President. 

Mayor BLack we. Right. 
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Mr. Hawxins. He has not indicated any specific guidelines, He has 
not submitted any legislation to Congress which eventually must pass 
on such proposals. So it just is not in existence, and even if it were in 
existence it does not cover the cutbacks that have already been made. 
Certainly here in Detroit the programs have already folded up, persons 
have lost their jobs. Even if we were to eventually get revenue slang: 
which is very doubtful, there is no way to rescue the programs with the 
things that have already happened. So I think the indication by Mr. 
Conyers and by Mr. Clay that we are really discussing something 
which is a dreain and not something which is real. 

Mayor Buackwe uv. All right. 

Mr. Hawkins. And we ought to begin to discuss what is real. 

As to the bone of contention, under the Economic Opportunity Act 
no Community Action Agency can exist if the mayor of a city says 
no. So, in effect, the program is already under the control of the city 
officials, and if they are not willing to protect their own programs then 
we may have a bleak future where we are trying to protect programs 
which some city officials have declined to support. I am not. speaking 
of all of them, Mayor Gribbs certainly indicated yesterday his strong 
support, and others have done likewise, but I think the time has come 
when we have got to expect support from city officials if we are going 
to protect these programs. FP pphnset 

Mayor Biackwein. I hope you didn’t misinterpret my remarks, 
They were to the effect that I very strongly support OFO. In fact, I 
helped organize the OKO for Wayne County 2 years ago when it was- 
terminated, so that was not my remarks, My remarks were that I was 
privy to conversations where many mayors are not supporting OEO 
to a large measure, and I think those facts are born out by many 
statistics. . 

Mr. Hawkins. Would it not be true to say that they are not support- 
ing it on the same basis that you indicated, that you felt that special 
revenue sharing would help Highland Park? I_really thought that 
remark indicated that you had some specific assurance from somebody 
that in some way guidelines had been written and that special revenue 
sharing had already been practically passed by the Congress, that there 
was a bill which was penduig that we could really address ourselves to 
that would help your community. [am not saying whether or not you 
and Highland Park would be in any way benefited beenuse I really 
don’t know. I am simply saying as far as we know there is no such 
revenue sharing proposal before the Congress, and until we have such 
a proposal before us I think that it is impossible for anyone to really 
discuss it intelligently. 

Mayor Buackweti. Mr. Chairman, last year the Senate by an over- 
whelming majority passed the Community Block program. I think 
it died in the House toward the windup of the Congress. That particu- 
lar program would be very beneficial to our community. That is the 
program T had reference to, so it had passed the Senate and had died 
in the Congress, and that is the Community Block program. Are you 
familiar with that ¢ 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes, I am. But I don’t think that would help save 
any of the poverty programs. 

Mayor BLAcKWELL. It would no on the OEO program. 

Mr, Hawks, You mentioned general revenue sharing. 
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Mayor BLackwELt. Right. 

Mr. Hawgrns. But that money did not go to the poverty programs. 

Mayor BLackwel.. I agree with you it had no bearing on OKO. 

Mr. Hawkins. For sewers and community development, and so 
forth, and certainly well intended and needed. We are now concerned 
with the specific problem of what to do about human beings for a 
change, and what testimony that special revenue sharing is any 
panacea, even if it would be passed. 

May I also report to you that there is no strong support in the Con- 
gress for special revenue sharing, so that the President is talking about 
something which is very doubtful of ever being created. I just feel 
that we should say that to you because if you were planning on that 
as a way of helping Highland Park, I am afraid that it is very, very 
remote. [ Applause. | 

Mr. Ciay, Mr. Mayor, you spoke of 2,000 youth last summer who 
had NYC positions, and you said the potential for this summer was 
zero. What do you think is going to happen to these 2,000 children this 
summer ? 

Mayor Biuackweru. Well, there is some talk that the President was 
going to transfer some moneys from another source. I have very seri- 
ous doubt, I don’t know. There is some $250 million to be transferred 
from some other programs. I am not aware of that, but that is what 
T was told. I am very skeptical about those jobs being funded this 
summer, and [am very upset about it. 

Mr. Conyers. Then what can we do in the interim? We have dis- 
posed of special revenue sharing. We are faced with a June 30 dis- 
mantling date We are all now working on the same side, Mr. Mayor. 
You have access to the White House a little bit more than sometimes 
even your Member in Congress. Where do we go from here? What. 
is your forecast ? 

Mayor BrackwrEtu. Mr. Congressman, I think we are both in the 
same boat on the issue. The man in the White House listens to no 
one—not even God, I presume. I don’t know where we are going. I 
aim very concerned about it. 

Mr. Conyers. Let me offer some suggestions. 

Mayor BLACKWELL. Sure. 

Mr. Conyers. Your Congressman has introduced a bill that would 
prevent the President from dismantling OKO. How about that for a 
start ? 

Mayor Brackwrenn. That is great if vou can get it through the 
Congress. [ Applause. | 

Mr. Conyers. Now you raised the question, can I? Can I get it 
through the House? Well let’s start examining some of our colleagues 
in the Michigan delegation that might need some of your very fine 
gentle persuasion to help get it through the House, and I might start 
with the junior Senator from Michigan. I omit the senior Senator 
pom Michigan because he has assured me that he will cosponsor my 

ill. 

Mayor Buackweun. Well, he is my closest friend, by the way. 

Mr, Conyers. Which ? 

Mayor BuackweE tt. The senior. 

Mr. Conyers, Yes. 
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, MUN OE BLackweE.i. The junior Senator will be a little tougher, but 
~-Lwul try. - és 
Mr. Concur Well that is news to me, but nevertheless—— 

Mayor BrackweEt.. 1 don’t know why it should be. I don’t think 
you get along with all the Democrats, do you? 

Mr, Conyers. No, not by a long shot. 

Mayor BLackwet... Fine. 

Mr. Conyers. But I was under the impression, Mr. Mayor, and of 
course we are being somewhat facctious—I was under the impression 
that ne junior Senator enjoyed your support and confidence and your 
counsel. 

Mayor Buackwe.u. No. He enjoys my support, but not any con- 
fidence and my counsel. : 

Mr. Conyers. Then I think you ought to reexamine your relation- 
ship with the junior Senator from Michigan because if he enjoys your 
support and not your counsel then we are going back to preslavery 
days. I mean that is all over with. A black elected official that is giving 
upper and having counsel rejected is in bad shape. 

Mayor Buackwetu. Mr. Congressman, I don’t think you should fool 
the people out here with your rhetoric about politics because it does 
not work that way. You don’t have all the confidence of all the Sen- 
ators, Democrats or Republicans, and don’t you think for 1 minute 
that any black politician does, because they don’t. 

Mr. Conyers. If I did, I would be the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 

On a different note, Mr. Mayor, and I didn’t mean to raise your ire, 
and I didn’t mean to engage in meaningless rhetoric, I am trying to be 
quute serious about it. 

Mayor Buackwetn. Well, do the best you can, Congressman. 

Mr. Conyers. All right. I willtry harder. . 

Now that the mayor of Highland Park has joined with the Congress- 
man in the Ist district, and the other Members in Congress who sup- 
port a continuation of the OKO, can you offer us any assistance in the 
direction of winning additional support for saving OEO? 

Mayor Brackwet.. I will write to each of the-Republican Members 
of Congress and to the Republican Senator, asking them to support 
you in this endeavor. I will do this immediately. 

Mr. Conyers. I am very pleased to hear that. I thank you very 
much. I think that is a very important beginning. 

Mayor Brackwe.t. I will send a copy to the Congressman’s office 
if you are in doubt. | 

fr. Conyers. I am sorry. Time precludes us, but let me just raise 
one final question, Mr. Mayor. 

You said you are not sure that some of our constituents are not a 
silent partner in the demise of OKO. Could you elaborate on that? 

Mayor BLackwe t. Well, Congressman, I only indicated to you that 
in my meetings in Washington and different places, and certainly in 
the halls of the various places and various hotels there is many a 
mayor expressed his unconcern about the demise of OEO. 

Mr. Conyers. But not in the Ist district. 

Mayor BLackwE Lt. No. 

Mr. Conyers. And not in Highland Park. 
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Mayor BLaAckweE Lu. No. 

Mr. Conyers. All right. Thank vou very much. Ze, 

Mayor Brackwet. You are welcome. 

Mr. Hawxtns. Mr. Mayor, may I express the appreciation of the 
committee for your appearing before the committee this afternoon. 

Mayor Biackwewn. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you very much. 

The next witness is Mr. Ted Berry, Major of Cincinnati. 

Mr. Ted Berry. 

Mr. Berry, as a friend, and one who has worked with you in Federal 
service, I certainly want to welcome you before the committee. We 
waited a long time to get you before the committee. We do have a time 
limitation of which I am sure you are aware, but because of the cis- 
tance which you have traveled, and because we know that you have a 
very valuable experience to share with us, the committee is very pleased 
to have you before it. We hope that we have not inconvenienced you 
too much, but certainly we welcome you before the committee and look 
forward to your presentation. . 

I also wish to commend you on the elevation that you have experi- 
cneed since we last saw you. 


STATEMENT OF THEODORE M. BERRY, MAYOR OF CINCINNATI, 
OHIO 


Mayor Berry. Well, I don’t know whether it is an elevation or a 
plateau of confusion and frustration. 

Mr. Hawkins, Mr. Clay, Mr. Conyers, I am pleased to have this 
opportunity to appear before the subcommittee to comment on the 
serious implications attendant——— : 

Mr. Hawxtns. Mr. Mayor, I think you will have to speak closer to 
the microphone. Our. audience in the rear of the auditorium cannot 
hear you. 

Mayor Brrry. I apologize. I have a cold and there is a considerable 
amount of croak in my voice, but. usually it carries very well, ) 

For you, as members of the Subcommittee on Equai Opportunities, 
and for me, as the former Director of Community Action programs for 
OO, the dismantling of OKO raises a number of significant questions 
about the Nixon administration's commitment toward the climination 
of poverty within America. 

For those of us involved in the operation and organization of local 
government, the decision by the Nixon administration to dismantle 
OEO has intensified confusion about the purposes and designs of reve- 
nue sharing. At the same time, for those serviced by and involved in 
the human resource programs administered by OKO, the level of frus- 
tration caused by threats to present and future programs heightens 
daily. Confusion and frustration, however, do not provide the basis for 
an analysis of the elimination of OKO and the reorganization of its 
program activity. For this we must look at the actual program changes 
within OEO and reach an understanding of the administration’s 
position. 

Briefly, OKO as an agency responsible for the planning and delivery 
of human resource programs will be eliminated within America. 

I will comment on the implications of that shortly. 
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Similarly, the Community. Action agencies—those agencies on the 
local level in urban and rural communities which have essentially 
administered, facilitated, and mobilized this planning and delivery of 
services—also will be eliminated. What will remain will be some OEO 
initiated programs—with the difference being that these programs will 
be administered and funded by other Government agencies. Specifi- 
cally, research, development and evaluation will be spread through 
various agencies: health and nutrition will be administered by the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; community economic 
development will be a part of the Office of Minority Business Enter- 
rise; Migrants and seasonal farmworkers programs will be run by the 

epartment of Labor; and legal services, the most important facet of 
the OEO thrust, will be put under a yet undetermined legal services 
corporation. 

Now on the surface one could say that this reorganization is both 
reasonable and manageable since the principal service programs of 
OEO will be maintained so it is said, Yet the elimination of section 221 
of the Economic Opportunity Act—namely the core of Community 
Action activity—makes the reasonableness and manageability of the 
reorganization extremely questionable. By eliminating local commu- 
nity action operations, the administration proposes to shut off the 
process of citizen participation which has given the community insti- 
tutions and the poor particularly social, political, and economic mo- 
lility and provided them with a vehicle of communication with local 
governments which had not existed before OEO. The principal thrust 
of OEO—namely the mobilization of local and Federal resources and 
the activity of citizen participation to combat poverty virtually has 
been So with the return to the pre-1964 traditional service agency 
approach. 

e s a process of citizen participation and mobilization of local re- 
sources, Community Action has been a tremendous success. This is 
supported in reports from the 100-city CAP evaluation, June 1970, 
6 months after I left OEO. More importantly, the Utilization Test 
Survey data which was prepared by the Office of Operations as of 
January of this year was not released until after the President’s 
message, because it embodies evidence which refutes the assumptions 
made for the demise of Community Action. 

These two reports thoroughly support this conclusion, and I have a 
copy here. 

In the 1970 CAP evaluation, extensive models were developed by 
OEO for the analysis of local CAP operations. Specifically, the analy- 
sis was concerned with the influence of CAA’s “in inducing other in- 
stitutions to become more responsive to the needs of the poor.” With 
institutional change based upon the activities of employment, schools, 
and social service agencies, it was found that the organization and 
mobilization of the poor—as found in the neighborhood center—pro- 
vided a greater institutional change than the provision of services for 
the poor. In the utilization test, which was completed in January of 
this year, both the mobilization of local funding resources and the 
activity community action agencies were enthusiastically supported. 
This study found that 591 Community Action Agencies had been suc- 
cessful in their efforts to “mobilize or stimulate better use of other 
resources—both public and private” and had generated over 1.8 billion 
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non-OEO dollars, of which $750 million was non-Federal money, pro- 
vided by various agencies and various resources at local community 
levels, I would like to quote from that report particularly in the light. 
of the President’s announcement that Community Action Agencies: 
must go. 

On the last page of that report, and the title of it for reference, and’ 

rhaps Members of Congress have it, but I think your committee- 
should have it—— 

Mr. Hawkrns. Mr. Berry, it has been entered in the record during’ 
the hearings. 

Mayor Berry. I would like to quote these two paragraphs, 

The total emerging picture of Community Action clearly shows that CA’s are 
rapidly.becoming very positive forces in their communities that can play signifi- 
cant roles in helping communities rise to the challenges of revenue sharing and 
other forms of Government decentralization. 

While we must continue to refine and verify this data, the Federal Government 
should also be thinking seriously about the immediate and long-range benefits: 
to be derived from continuing to strengthen CAA as well as local government 
capabilities for effective problem solving at the community level. 

That is precisely what the Community Action Agencies have moved 
toward and I think have effectively formed the groundwork for de- 
cisionmaking, planning, coordination of programs that are contem- 
plated to be put in the hands of local Government under special 
revenue sharing. 

The results of community action activity is clear and positive. In- 
stitutional change vis-a-vis citizen representation in monitoring and 
evaluation, program planning and development, board representation, 
and program operations has been susbtantiated. The new institutions, 
innovative programs, and new processes of community action pro- 
grams have been positively administered through decentralization, 
citizen participation, and neighborhood centers. The process of the 
poor participating in program planning, decisionmaking, and employ- 
ment opportunities has been supported by State, county, and local 
governments, medical and educational institutions, civic and service 
agencies, business and industry, and legal, labor and church organiza- 
tions. 

Specifically in Cincinnati the Community Action Commission’s nine 
neighborhood centers have experienced substantial citizen participa- 
tion and have serviced thousands of people. In 1972 alone these centers 
reached 20,000 people through counseling, employment, housing, 
health, and child care programs. Institutional change and resource 
mobilization between 1967 and 1973 has been significant. Participa- 
tion of the poor in Community Chest program planning, elimination 
of residency requirements by the county welfare department, repre- 
sentation of the poor on the board of health, allocation of money from 
the Archdiocese to low income groups, and the funding of programs 
by the board of education and the recreation commission which were 


_ originally funded by OEO are just a few examples of resource mobili- 


zation and institutional change in Cincinnati. 

For Cincinnati the elimination of the Community Action Agencies 
means the loss of $1,278,000 in OEO section 221 local initiative funds 
and the elimination of 165 positions; 144 of these jobs are in neighbor- 
hood centers serving directly the people in the community. It will 
destroy by denying administrative funds and agencies which have 
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earned recognition as both responsible and capable by the Department 
of Labor for the conduct of manpower training programs; particu- 
larly in the CEP program by HEW for administrating child develop- 
ment programs, and elderly programs. 

Now the Nixon administration proposes to dismantle the local 
framewerkthat has made the local organization of people and the 
mobilization of resource possible. It would unilaterally intend to end 
its partnership with local eovenuae) service agencies and the poor by 
summarily cutting off funds. 

I want to parenthetically interpose the OEO was the first step in 
the Federal revenue sharing, it was in fact a statement and policy of 
the Federal Government affirmed by Congress that if a local com- 
munity would create a mechanism, an entity that was broadly repre- 
sentative of Government institutions and the people to be served, and 
design a program which could be funded with Federal funds, it would 
be funded. 

A dichotomy developed in the program development in which Con- 
gress unwittingly, I still say, took the step of earmarking funds and 
putting a ceiling on the total amount, and gradually local initiative 
funds were reduced to a level which only a portion of the programs 
the community locally determined could be funded while the com- 
munity was alse funding categorical programs such as Head Start, 
Upward Bound, Foster Grandparents, and a number of other categori- 
cal programs. 

In 1972 the local initiative pot was $315 million. In 1973, the current 
year, that was reduced by $66 million to approximately $215 million. 

Mr. Conyers. That is nationally. 

Mayor Berry, Nationally, but I will particularize as to its impact in’ 
the region in which you are holding this hearing. 

Now the President has said that if a community wants to continue- 
Community Action it may do so out of its general revenue funds, I 
_ say that is a contradiction of the commitment that the President made 
both to Congress and to the mayors of this country, that general reve- 
nue sharing, the money made available would not impinge upon cur- 
rent levels of categorical funding. In this region alone the local initia- 
tive funds amount to $53,611,000, and in Detroit, $7,244,000. Can you 
imagine the city of Detroit being able to pick up of its general reve- 
nue funds the operation of the variety of locally initiated designed and 
functioning programs? 

In Ohio, Colambis has $1 million, Cleveland $1.9 million, Cincin- | 
nati at a $1.2 million, or a total in Ohio alone of $18 million. I could go 
on. This information is available to you. 

What I am saying to you, gentlemen of the committee, two-thirds of 
the 900 Community Action Agencies are in urban communities where 
the problems are, and a number of programs have been funded out of 
the local initiative funds of which the Federal Government leaves it 
to local discretion as tothe commitment it will make. 

The impact of this abrupt, and I believe cynical, termination of local 
programs will be disruptive, and a source of undetermined reactions 
at urban communities across the Nation. 

It is difficult for me to conceive, or believe, that the Congress which 
has participated with great deliberation over the entire life for the 
formulation of the legislation supporting the Office of Economic Op- 
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portunity in which it described and defined the legislative guidelines 
which would guide the agency in implementing it, that they would 
now inadvertently participate in what I regard as irresponsible rever- 
sal of public policy, and create a source of potential civil disorder b 
such an abrupt termination of program support. It is not orderly. It is 
no way to run a railroad. It lacks any sense of responsibility to local 
communities. 

I would strongly urge the Congress to act before June 30 with all 
deliberate speed to reenact and to appropriate adequate transitional 
funds for the support of local initiative community action programs, 
and for the administration of the Community Action Agencies, which 
local poy rumen have and continue to recognize as viable and re- 
‘sponsible administrative agencies in their communities. 

_ Last Thursday I was in Columbus to meet with Government offi- 
cials. I asked the representative of HEW, “How many would you 
fund for the various programs that are being funded to the Com- 
munity Action Agencies when the demise of the Community Action 
Agencies is sien ge by stifling it for lack of funds?” 

‘Oh,” they said, “We will find responsible agencies to fund these 
programs so that they will not be interrupted.” If that is the way to 
run a railroad, administratively when the hallmark, the challenge, the 
mission of OKO was to coordinate—and this is one of the objectives 
very difficult to obtain, but Congress certainly indicated it, desired it, 
and we earnestly sought to achieve it, and with a substantial perform- 
ance on the part of Community Action Agencies they have achieved 
it and are achieving it by the utilization reports’ own admission with 
substantial success. 

I urge you gentlemen, while you i dey a minority of the Con- 
gress, I hope you will be advocates of the continuation of Community 
Action Agencies, at least until the promissory note of special revenue 
sharing is able to be paid, because special revenue sharing is still a leg- 
islative promise. Not one piece of that legislation has been enacted 
and every one of the urban communities throughout this Nation are 
called upon to address themselves, to adjust themselves to a budgetary 
game plan to achieve $350 million of reduction in appropriations at 
the expense of the poor. 

Have we come to the point-in history-in which we are going to repeat 
what was said prior to the French Revolution, “let them eat cake,” as 
a substitute for millions of dollars of service programs that have gone 
to serve the poor under administrative agencies created at the com- 
munity level responsible to authorities and accountable both to the 
Congress and to the local community. I urge you to vigorously advo- 
cate enabling legislation that will preserve the 221 funded programs 
until the special revenue sharing is clearly defined and the formula 
has been established which will assure that there would be no diminu- 
tion in the type and quality of the program serving the poor in the 
urban communities of our Nation. 

Thank you very much. [ Applause. ] 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mayor Berry, for a very articulate and 
thoughtful statement. I am sure that if we really had the time there 
are many things we would like to explore with you. However, I hope 
that we will have the opportunity of using your wise counsel and 
having you involved in the formulation of legislation that will 
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address itself to some of these problems and assist this committee in 
some of its deliberations as we continue these hearings and as we 
get into the legislative process. 

Now you closed with one thought that I would like to ask a question 
on, and that refers to special revenue sharing. You suggested that until 
we do have a specific proposal before us and have an opportunity to 
look at it that obviously it is very difficult to pass judgment. However, 
assuming that such a proposal did not contain the essential elements 
of Community Action—that is, the coordination of programs, the 
mobilization of resources, the participation of the poor in decisions 
and so forth—do you think that a special revenue-sharing proposal 
could possibly reach the core of the problem of removing the in- 
cidence of poverty ? : 

Mayor Berry. Yes, to a degree. It depends upon the level of com- 
mitments the Congress feels that it can make in concert with the 
Chief Executive in having legislation and appropriations made that 
will be honored and not impounded. 

Now Model Cities is proposed to be put in the bag of special revenue 
sharing with urban renewal and other housing legislation, public 
facilities, and a number of others. But the proposed level of appro- 
priations is not consonent with the funds that heretofore have been 
available, and most every city is baffled by how it will order the 
poor in it and the emphasis that might be available in that 

ag of sl wilare revenue cere: 

Whether or not you wou 
along with Model Cities because there are certain comparable pro- 
grams that are being funded in Model Cities programs, and leave it 
to the local community the availability of those funds, the option of 
either merging their Model Cities, or expanding their Model Cities 
to coincide with the various eS areas of poverty in that com- 
munity, which Model Cities sharply delimited by saying that you had 
to take certain target areas with incidence of poverty as it might 
occur at that time leaving a number of others. In Cincinnati we have 
13 areas, but only three were permitted to be funded by Model Cities, 
one the rest of them to be serviced by the Community Action 

gency. 

There is justifiable reason for taking a hard look at how these two 
programs might very well be merged, consolidated, and brought 
into an orderly compatible relationship to each other, but you cannot 
do it by looping off from one of them a substantial amount of money 
and then saying to Model Cities, you have got to operate at a level 
for 18 months that you have been funded for for 12 months. It is 
just a shell game. 

Mr. Hawkins. That, of course, still would not solve the problem 
of impoundment that you mention. 

Now with respect to the Office of Economic Opportunity, you 
have made reference to local initiative funds as opposed to categorical 
funds, and you have indicated that the Congress has unwittingly 
earmarked a substantial amount of the money. A little over a year 
ago, through the passage of an amendment, which I personally 
offered, local initiative funds were protected by being earmarked 
at a certain level. 

Mayor Berry. Yes. 


d put Community Action in that bag _ 
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Mr. Hawxrns. I don’t recall the exact amount. It was in the neigh- 
-borhood of $350 million. 

Mayor Berry. Yes, 

Mr. Hawxrns. There was a specific earmarking of local initiative — 
‘funds which obviously is in the concept of the President’s statements 
-about unfreezing the money and giving local decisions the oppor- 
‘tunity to operate. But the President proceeded not to allow that ear- 
marked money to be spent. Even if we had, let us assume, special 
revenue sharing in any amount which would be handled the same 

as the local initiative funds on the Economic Opportunity Act we 
could still, it seems to me, have the problem of the President not spend- 

ing the money that actually had been voted by Congress. 

Would you care to comment on that problem ? 

Mayor Berry. Yes. Congressman. if I understand you correctly, in 
last: year’s appropriation you did appropriate the sum of $285 million 
for fiscal year 1973. 

-Mr. Hawxrns. We have a little difference on the amount, but it is 
in that neighborhood. 

Mayor Berry. Yes. Now the Community Action agencies were 
funded substantially for that amount, but as of the first of the 
year the executive branch put all of the Community Action agencies 
on a month-to-month funding level and carried them through this 
fiscal year to the end of this fiscal year June 30. and he proposes 
nothing. I don’t know whether Congress made a 2-year appropriation 
or not, 

Mr. Hawkins. That is 1 year. 

Mayor Berry. One year only and, therefore, the issue before Con- 
gress is, No. 1, whether or not in some modified form it reenacts the 
continuation of section 221, recognizing that the President has said 
those programs that were specially earmarked and in..222 Head 
Start, Upward Bound, and a number of programs that were spun off 
when I was a Director to HEW and the Department of Labor, he 
says he is going to continue those but all of the local initiative pro- 
grams are going to be summarily cut off. 

What I am saying is that Congress, I think, in keeping faith with 
the communities that put into operation these programs, provide some 
transitional funds to enable communities to exercise the option without 
the duress of saving, “Well, you can’t have it any more. We are jut 
going to cut it off,” but give the local communities an option on some 
quantifiable basis for continuing programs that are viable and are 
meeting the needs. 

Now this is not to say, and I am not going to sit here and presume 
to validate every program operating in every community. I am com- 
mitted to the importance of the program effectiveness and the evalua- 
tion of effectiveness programs, but you can’t put them all in one bag 
and say, 

Well, all of them ought to go because we think we want to change the whole . 
philose;j:hy of how we approach this problem of addressing poverty. 

Mr. Hawxrns. I am not sure, Mr. Berry, that this possibility does 
exist, and the money which we have already authorized and appropri- 
ated under local initiative funds which would be available to local 
officials to use as they see fit through their CAP agencies, has been 
impounded by the President. So this money which would be available 
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to you and to other mayors to spend as you see fit through Community 
Action agencies is not now being used because the President has taken 
away from you the right to make decisions about the use of this local 
initiative money. 7 

‘Mayor Berry. I will not dispute your facts, Mr. Chairman. I think 
if that is true, if there are appropriated funds for OEO which have 
been impounded, this fact should be documented and made crystal 
clear both to the mayors of the cities and to the people served by it. It 
is my impression, and I may be in error, that none of the OEO moneys 
appropriated for it have been impounded, and if that is a fact, it is 

“not 

Mr. Hawkins. I would like to continue this with you, but I don’t 
want to prolong it. 

Mayor Berry. If that is a fact, it ought to be made crystal clear. 
If the President has impounded moneys of service to the poor the blood 
should be on his head. [ Applause.] But I think it is a factual question, 
and I am axious to be clarified myself. 

Mr. Hawkins. I do want to give the other members some opportun- 
ity to ask questions, Thank you very much. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Berry. Your testimony has been very 


helpful. 
Applause) 
Mayor Berry. If I may, Mr. Chairman, to the extent that it is pos- 


sible I will be glad to be of service to the committee, but I can tell you 
that a mayor has a lot of problems at home. 

Mr. Hawsins. We would like to help you with them, too. 

The material that you refer to Mr. Berry, regarding certain fund 
allocations in this region, if you would leave that with the committee 
~we would like to have that also entered in the record. 

Mayor Berry. Yes, I will. I will make a copy available. 

[The document referred to follows:] - 





OEO Recion V Funpine INFORMATION 


The following pages contain funding information on Regionally-funded grantees. 
‘Grantee names, addresses, grant numbers and areas served are followed by a list- 
ing of planned fundings for Fiscal 1978. The figures provided are annualized 
levels established prior to the release of the 1974 budget. They indicate the level 
of OEO programmatic activity in the respective areas and are intended solely 
to indicate the level of current activity. These figures are currently being modi- 
fied consistent with the Administration’s policy of phasing out OHO-supported 
‘activities in order to effect an orderly termination of OEO grants. 

Fourteen large city grantees are in the Metro group. Their fundings are not 
listed on the pages showing grants by State but are on a separate page. 


EXPLANATION OF COLUMN HEADINGS 


OLI—Other Local Initiative: Grants made under Section 221 of the Economic 
Opportunity Act to support locally determined programmatic activities and 
community action agency administration. 

Family Planning—Family Planning grants to community action agencies for 
family planning and related health services. 

SOS—Senior Opportunties and Services: Granis to community action agencies 
to support programs for the elderly poor. 

EFM—Bmergency Food and Medical Services: Grants to provide emergency 
feeding and medical assistance. 

T & TA—Training and Assistance: Grants to provide for direct or contracter 
assistance for community action agencies in accomplishing the purposes of the 
Economic Opportunity Act. , 
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SHOO—State Economic Opportunity Office: In each State (except Indiana) 
there is an SEOO affiliated with the governor’s office. These five agencies provide 
assistance to OHO grantees in their State, operate certain state-wide programs, 
and serve as liaison to the State. 


OVERVIEW OF REGION V FUNDING PLANNED FOR FISCAL YEAR 1973 





























{In thousands of dollars} 
Family 
Grantee OLI planning sos EFM+- T.&T.A, SE00 Total 
WMlinols................- 3, 694.0 69.0 57.5 238.6 105.0 360 4,524.1 
chiesge eeesesseane — 12, 449.0 ...2....2... 100.0 100;:0° S2cece occa den seceecce 12, 649. 0 
Cook County........ 179: 0) occ cseteesecensdeeccecs 150. 0 40.0 ....22..200. 969.0 
Total. ........... 16, 922.0 69.0 157.5 488.6 145.0 360 18, 142. 1 
OOOO SSS ee NN 
Indiana............--.. 2, 393.8 186.7 120.0 123.5 102.0 .........--- 2,926.0 
[5 Be eee mrneateaens 1350 acces nb.cee WOO enon doc de ost citdescesect cseetecese 753.0 
Indianapolis........ 692! 0 vec c ke wcce 2 Bee beketek sce swadsWacsceensesnedeaweceebeeeseces 587.0 
Total. ......-.... 3, 678. 8 186. 7 160.0 123.5 117.0 ....2-222 2... 4, 266. 0 
ichigan............... §, 009. 7 109. 1 221.0 247.0 127.4 349 6, 063. 2 
Oetroit............. V5 20820 soso oxe sow sched ewe le ess 200.0 45.0 ..........-. 7, 489.0 
Wayne County. ..... 482.0 Yk Be ae re ae Sie eee ee ae 10; 05. eves seas 471,1 
Total. ........... 12, 735.7 188, 2 221.0 447.0 182. 4 349 14, 123.3 
Minnesota............-. 2, 491.0 LY | See eee 121.0 115.1 327 3,111.1 
St. Paul......-22 22. 85. 0 47.5 26.0 0 0: e2ecccicde es 823.5 
Minneapolis......-. GIA Oi rs ooo oes sod cadaver cnt Cacsacedeeeseteussesbueodenees 641.0 
Total. ..........- 3, 817.0 104.5 26.0 171.0 130. 1 327 4, 575.6 
Ohio..................- 7, 526.8 230. 2 142.0 §23.0 153.1 486 9, 061.1 
Toledo...........2. 714.0 .--..22.2.2. VAD soccsccccces 12:0 sccccecesees 800. 0 
Columbus.......... 006.0 ...2....000.. 41.0 .2..22202-0. 130.c2ecicececss 1, 

Cleveland.......... 1,906.0 ............ A220 costae 30.0 -.....2.- 22. 1,978.0 
Cincinnati.......... 1, 286.0. 2c ceeee sec tccccescsssesctecaste 18) 002254 o ce 1,301.0 

Dayton............. G00 Oeics ca cocsss eel cbccckwcacdcessaces 10:02 occ ocd 1 
Total. ..........- 13, 038. 8 230. 2 200. 0 523.0 233. 1 486 14, 810. 1 
Wisconsin.............. 2, 058.6 207.9 115.0 100.0 116.0 134 2,731.5 
Milwaukee. ........ 1,361.0 ......22..2- 184.0 76.7 §9.0.ccccecccu ce 1,676.7 
Total. ........... 3, 419.6 207.9 299.0 176.7 171.0 134 4, 408. 2 
oo EEEoEEeee_eeeEEoEEEouSooooaoEoOOoEouooooEooooooaoaoaoaoaeee———————————— 
Region........--------- §3, 611.9 986.5 1, 162.5 1, 929.8 978.6 1, 656 60, 325.3 
Non-Metro. ......-..... 23, 173.9 859.9 655.5 1, 353.1 718.6 1, 656 28, 417.0 
Metro...............--- 30, 438. 0 126.6 507.0 576.7 260.0 .........22. 1, 908.3 





Pe Hawkins. Mr. Tom Johns, executive director, Community 
ction. 

I understand, Mr. Johns, that we have run out of time, but we did 
want to give you an opportunity to make a statement with respect 
to including in the record additional testimony from those in your 
group who unfortunately were not heard from. I think Mr. Diaz was 
not called upon, Mrs. Johnson, and there may be several others. 


STATEMENT OF TOM JOHNS, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR, COMMUNITY 
TRAINING AND DEVELOPMENT, COMMUNITY ACTION AGENCY 


Mr. Jouns. Mr. Chairman, members from Wisconsin who have 
come on their own time and at great expense are certainly interested 
in participating in the hearings. We realize that there are schedules and 


- planes to catch and so forth. I would like the privilege of submitting 


written reports after today, even in the mail if necessary. 
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Mr. Hawx1ns. We will keep the record open for that opportunity. 

Mr. Jouns. So that it can be a part of the record. And the group 
from Wisconsin, be assured that that is true. 

Mr. Hawxins. Fine. 

Mr. Jouns. Because so much has already been said relative to the 
way in which the OEO problem is faced by we who are involved in 
the war on poverty, because of the pertinent facts being generated by 
so many who have testified before this committee prior to this moment, 
I feel it not necessary to add as a matter of rhetoric to the burden of 
the day, but rather would submit my report also in a written form. 

hae ~ two things, however, that I do wish to say and they are 
very brief. 

Mr. Hawkins. I am afraid the time is not going to permit it, Mr. 
Johns. Two cars are waiting for us to try to get us to the airport. We 
were supposed to have gone 15 minutes ago. 

Mr. Jouns. Well, one of them is a compliment to your—— 

Mr. Hawkins. Briefly at this point, otherwise we are going to miss 
our plane. 

Mr. Jouns. I didn’t want this committee hearing to proceed and 
continue and be discontinued at this point without saying a very good 
thank you to each of the members of the committee, and also a word of 
choice kind of compliment to Mr. Beckham from your staff for the 
wonderful way in which he tolerated us in getting our folks together 
to come to Detroit, and I do want that part aft the record. 

Mr. Hawsrns. I want to compliment you on the manner in which 
you brought your witnesses here and the high quality of testimony 
which we received from them. I think that 1s excellent, and we cer- 
tainly wish to commend you. 

Mr. Jouns. Weare also available in the future. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Two additional documents, one from Sally Brown, Executive Direc- 
tor of the Child Care Coordinating Council, and one from Mrs. Ruth 
Hughes, Executive Board Chairwoman of the Coordinating Council 
on Human Relations of the city of Detroit will be without objection 
entered in the record at this point. 

[The document referred to follows :] 


STATEMENT OF SALLY BROWN, EXECUTIVE Director, CHILD CARE COORDINATING 
CouNnor, oF WAYNE County, Inc., Derrorr, MicH. 


WHAT WILL PROPOSED FEDERAL CUTS IN CHILD CARE MEAN TO THIS COMMUNITY? 


In Wayne, Oakland and Macomb counties 132,000 children under the age of six 
have mothers who work full time. The combined capacity of 194 day care 
centers and 1005 licensed family day care homes is 11,563 children. According 
to Dr. Edward Zigler, former head of the Office of:Child Development in the 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, there are three-quarters of a 
million young children in the USA being cared for by siblings under 16 years of 
age. We know that many of the approximately 120,000 children in the Tri-County 
arena who are not in any of the licensed care facilities are in situations of 
hazardous care. 
_Therefore, we need to expand the availability and quality of child care fa- 
cilities, rather than to curtail them. 
The proposed federal regulations for spending Title IV-A funds of the Social 
Security Act will effectively cut off child care for the “working poor”—those now 
able to maintain independence because child care is available for their children. 
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The new regulations would rule that any family whose income exceeds by one- 
third what its public assistance grant would be must assume full cost of chilé 
care, For a family of four, this income limit is about $3850. There is no way a 
family earning less than $4000 a year can pay the $800 to $1500 a year that 
minimal day care costs. Hence, the effect of these regulations would be to force 
mothers to give up jobs, seek public assistance so that they can care for their 
children, or, alternatively, to leave preschool children in precarious and danger- 
ous situations. An estimated 1785 children in Michigan would be affected by 
this ruling. 

A second new regulation forbids help with child care except to enable a parent 
to work or take work-related training (still within income restrictions of maxi- 
mum $3850 for family of four). All children now in day care because of the. 


mother’s ill health or for his own healthy development would be affected by this. _ 


ruling. In Wayne County alone this would affect 677 children. For many 
of these children the only recourse would be placement out of his home-in foster 
care of an institution. For others, it would mean denial of the opportunity 
for growth toward independent maturity. 

A third ruling forbids child care to families on a “group eligibility” basis, as 
in migrant workers’ families or low-income urban areas. Each case would be 
investigated individually, at a cost, as in the case of the migrant day care 
program, of more for additional welfare staff than the day care budget itself. 

A fourth ruling forbids funding of a community planning and coordinating 
agencies which cut across agency lines and involve a large segment of the 
parent population in planning and coordination for child care. 

A fifth ruling forbids the use of money by voluntary agencies like the United’ 
Fund or foundations to make the local contribution for child care programs; 
only allocated tax dollars would be acceptable. This would destroy many pro- 
grams and eliminate the possibility of developing new ways to meet child care- 
needs through local initiative. 





STATEMENT OF RUTH HUGHES, EXEcuTIVE BoARD CHAIRWOMAN, COORDINATING 
CouNcIL OF HUMAN REeEtations, City or DEtRoIT 


The Coordinating Council on Human Relations, a coalition of more than 70 
civic, religious, labor, educational, and social agencies in the Metropolitan 
Detroit area, has as its goal the elimination of racism, prejudice and’ 
discrimination. 

The CCHR is deeply concerned and deplores the dismantling of OEO by Presi- 
dent Nixon’s determination to make no further funds available after June 80.. 
This cut off of funds discriminates against the poor, the sick, the disadvantaged, 
and those who live in our inner city. There may be need for reform and greater- 
efficiency but in no way should this need justify the shut-down of a wide variety 
of community action programs with a successful record of operation. The back- 
log of unmet human needs are so extensive that we cannot afford a suspension of 
these programs while awaiting new proposals or questionable increased revenue 
sharing. Special revenue sharing programs will not take effect until July, 1974 if’ 
they are passed, so there is nothing to take the place of present programs for up: 
to 18 months. 

It appears the administration wants to save money by cutting funds and abol-. 
ishing programs before revenue sharing takes place next year. The President 
may be saving money for the federal government but he is shifting the burden 
of paying for government services from the federal government, supported by 
a progressive tax structure, to the city or state budget, supported by a regres-. 
sive tax structure weighing most heavily on the poor. The President has cut out 
all the first year gains from revenue sharing by the elimination of OEO. 

Mr. Nixon asserts that his prime goal is to get he federal government off our 
back and out of your pocket. He wants to pull the government out of the business 
of providing so many direct services to the people and turn that job back to 
gtate and local governments and the free enterprise system. The Great Society 
programs were created because local and state governments failed to respond, 
even as the programs of the 1980s were established with thc recognition that 
poverty is a national problem and that the federal government has the responsi- 
bility to provide programs for people in need. 

The White House also proposes to transfer some of the OEO programs to var- 
ious offices within the Department of Heaith, Education and Welfare. This action 
returns the treatment of poverty and its root causes to agencies that worked on. 
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them without coordination or success prior to OEO! It seems we have one full 
circle. With the categorical cuts, the inner city will get poorer. 

City officials have estimated that Detroit will lose $6.1 million as a result of 
Nixon’s proposed cut-off of the antipoverty funds administered under the com- 
munity action program of OKO. The City of Detroit currently has an $8 million 
deficit, which is expected to reach $25 to $30 million, and cannot possibly pick 
up this tab for MCHRD activities such as medical and dental clinics, alcohol 
and narcotics treatment centers, community action programs, and neighborhood 
youth corps. ~ 

Prior to MCHRD, medical care in Detroit for the poor was deplorable with 
Detroit General Hospital being the only place that provided care. Patients waited 
for hours and sometimes all day, before being seen. Public transportation was 
and still is inadequate. The three clinics provided by MCHRD have enabled resi- 
dents to seek medical care in their own areas. At the present, these three clinics 
serve about 30,000 people who makes 50,000 visits a year. The total population 
served is about 100,000 people. Closing of the clinics would mean that 100,000 
people would be left without medical care. It could also mean a rise of the inci- 
dence of tuberculosis, rheumatic fever, veneral disease and measles—all of 
which were detected and treated by the clinics. Now it appears that these clinics 
will close and the poor will once again be faced with inconvenient, inadequate 
care, There will be a tremendous gap which cannot be filled by private medicine. 

If the Office of Economic Opportunity is dismantled, there will be huge gaps 
in every human service program which now give the poor hope for a better life. 
We urge the Congress to continue funding for these programs, Cut-backs should 
only be made after all affected citizens have the opportunity to speak and only 
after the Congress determines what programs have not worked and why. 

We must not allow the poor of this country to be further deprived by the whole- 
sale slashing of programs. Unemployment, poverty, disease, and discrimination 
will not disappear unless all levels of government, particularly the federal. act 
creatively and responsibly to provide a decent life for every American citizen. 


Mr. Hawxrss. Also various other documents will be placed in the 


record. 
[The documents referred to follow :] 


STATEMENT OF Mrs, SHIRLEY CHARBONNEAU, DIRECTOR, MICHIGAN FARM WORKER 
MINISTRY 


I am Mrs, Shirley Charbonneau, Director of the Michigan Farm Worker Min- 
istry, which is a program unit of the Michigan Council of Churches. Our address 
is P.O. Box 206, Lansing, Michigan, 48901. Our program serves farm workers in 
all parts of the State of Michigan, working through local committees of concerned 
citizens in cooperation with local, State, and Federal agencies. 

Today we are concerned about the cuts in federal monies which will most 
definitely affect the welfare of thousands of farm workers. In past years state 
and local Migrant Ministries assisted in the development of day care centers, 
and watched with satisfaction as the funding of these centers took on stability 
through federal funding. Now we see that very important service being suddenly 
curtailed only weeks before the children needing those services are to arrive in 
the state. We know that without the care these centers provide many children will 
be in situations of peril when they are left unattended as the adults of the family 
must work to earn what they can. Heat exhaustion from being left in hot cars, 
pesticide poisoning and sickness from playing unattended in unsafe or unsani- 
tary conditions have often been the results without adequate child care. We can 
not understand the justification for elimination of “group eligibility” for the 
children of farm workers in light of these realities. 

Secondly, we are most concerned about the failure to fund United Migrants 
for Opportunity, Inc. Our agency was instrumental in establishing Michigan 
Migrants for Opportunity, Inc., which later became U.M.O.I., because the needs 
of the farm workers of this state dictated provision of those services. Although 
the number of migratory workers coming to Michigan has decreased since that 
agency was created, the needs still exist in great proportions. 

We feel that the loss of U.M.O.I. would affect the delivery of essential services 
in two ways. First, the effects will be felt by other agencies. While U.M.O.I. pro- 
vides certain services, it has also mobilized state agencies to begin to take 
responsibility for some of those services, plus the development of other needed 
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services where there were gaps. We are not at the point, however, where U.M.O.I. 
can simply drop from the picture without grave consequences. State agencies 
continue to rely heavily on U.M.O.I. for its guidance and direction in their plan- 
ning and provision of services. To disband U.M.O.I. at this time would take away 
the major source of valid information, contact with farm workers for planning, 
and real feeling for farm workers needs. 

The loss of U.M.O.I. would be felt severely at the local, people-to-people level. 
U.M.O.I. is the one agency which is available on a day-to-day, almost around the 
clock basis to the individual farm worker. There is no other agency which reaches 
out to serve on the local level where farm workers are located in the manner 
that U.M.O.I. has. Farm workers know from experience where to go for assist- 
ance or information. At the U.M.O.I. centers farm workers find people who 
speak their language and who care. No other agency exists solely for this purpose 
in this state, nor is there a potential for one in the forseeable future, for the 
key to this type of service is organization and funding. The organization is there. 
The question now is funding. 

In conclusion, we are strongly in favor of continuation of group eligibility for 
federal funding for day care services for migrant children, for continuation 
of other types of federal funding that benefit farm laborers in this state such 
as the migrant health clinics and migrant education programs, and most urgently 
appeal for the continuation of the funding of U.M.O.I. at levels at least equal to 
those of 1972. 





CONSUMER ALLIANCE OF MICHIGAN, 
Detroit, Michigan. 
HONORABLE MEMBERS OF ConaRess: The Consumer Alliance of Michigan urges 


the Congress to appropriate funds for the continuation of Michigan’s thirty-one 
(31) Community Action Agencies. If President Nixon’s budget recommendations 


‘for the elimination of OEO is upheld, an effective human services delivery system 


for the poor people of Michigan will be seriously impaired. At the very least, fund- 
ing should be provided for fiscal year 1974 until special revenue sharing or some 
similar program is approved by the Congress for fiscal year 1975. CAM not only 
supports the President’s recommendation for the continuation of the Legal 
Services Programs, but also urges the Congress to expand this beneficial and 
necessary service. 


Sincerely 
JACK CHASE, Vice President. 


STATEMENT OF STEVE JACKELEN, DIRECTOR, NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH Corps, 
GLENWoop City, WIS. ~~ 


(President of Wisconsin Chapter of the National Association of Neighborhood 
at Corps Directors and Represent 20 NYC programs in the State of 
sconsin) 


Young people are beautiful and the development of these beautiful young 
people is what NYC is all about. NYC is the 16 year old girl who dropped out of 
high school because she was pregnant—who worked at a Parent-Child Center— 
who learned to care for her baby and help others while she earned money to 
buy necessities—and who is now continuing her education. 

I wish to speak, most of all, on behalf of this one girl and some 15,000 other 
young people in Wisconsin who have (or could have if funds were made avail- 
able) benefited from the NYC program. NYC is a work-training program 
designed to give good work experience’s for disadvantaged youth, ages 14 to 21, 
But NYC is so much more than only statistics and guidelines. NYC is a viable 
tool through which young people can directly experience the adult responsibilities 
that are expected of them in the real world of work as well as constructively 
contributing to the betterment of their communities. 

Tremendous pressures are forced upon today’s young people during this period 
of human development where they are often treated as children and at the same 
time, are expected to act as responsible adults. 

NYO helps create a learning situation in which adults give understanding and 
individual concern to these young people through good supervision along with 
good adult job responsibilities. The money these young people earn thru their 
job experiences provides motivation for them tu consider future jobs and careers, 
NYC is NOT a hand-out program. Oftentimes, it isn’t until after he is fired or 
terminated from the program that the young person is able to fully understand 
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his job responsibilities. Being able to spend money that has been earned by his 
or her labors also teaches much. 

NYO, thru its program of earning and learning, helps to constructively bridge 
the gap between adolescence and adulthood. Some people are strongly opposed 
to poverty programs like NYC. Who should administer the NYC program; how 
it should be administered and what guideline changes are needed are all areas 
in which efforts should be spent to improve NYC. 

I firmly believe that the NYC program is basically beneficial to disadvantaged 
young people and should be continued as an effective means to break the cycle 
of poverty in this country. 

Note by J. OC. Banks, Executive Director, West CAP, Glenwood City, Wiscon- 
sin: West CAP is the sponsor of an NYC program which employs 1100 youth 
each summer in a rural area where there are very few jobs for kids. We should 
be organizin on 1973 program but all manpower funds are tied up in a non- 
existent bag called “manpower revenue sharing.” I appeal to this sub-committee 
to restore some order and ethics to this nation’s manpower and poverty programs. 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN E. ANDERSON, COUNTY BOARD CHAIRMAN OF ST. CROIX 
COUNTY AND PRESIDENT OF WEST CENTRAL WISCONSIN COMMUNITY ACTION 
; AGENoY, INc., GLENWoop City, WIS. 


Every day, as a member of the governing body of a rural Wisconsin County, 
I must fight the battle of rising costs of welfare, education, protection, highways 
and everything else. Now, if the Executive Office of the President gets its way, 
and if the necessary programs of our CAP Agency to help people fight their way 
out of poverty are to continue, it will be saddled on our back if we ever get 
revenue sharing money. 

Personally, I am very skeptical of how each of our counties could operate 
programs such as: Manpower; Pre-school Education; Rural Health and Family 
Planning Services; and other Agency programs. 

Our seven counties have worked quite well together with the CAP Agency co- 
ordinating these programs for our total population of 205,000 people. 

Ordinarily, if our schools or our counties get funding for local programs from 
federal or state sources, they fund it for a couple of years until we get it going 
good and then drop it in our lap and up goes our taxes again if we wish to 
continue the program, We must have protection so this does not happen. 

Our Community Action Agency representing 7 counties has been able to protect 
us from this. I don’t know how we could manage to fund any of these programs 
direct from county funds, but, still they are necessary programs in our rural 
areas, especially. 

Many of us are also concerned because none of our counties baive sufficient 
population for direct funding of any programs, All of our counties are rural 
and several are declared distress counties, 

The President promised a group of mayors that they would receive more U.S. 
cash than they have been getting, but, I am sure that our rural areas, based on 
past performances such as the Emergency Employment Act (H.E.A.), will be 
discriminated against unless someone guards our interests. 

Nearly one-fourth of the families in our 7 county area are earning less than 
$5,000 per year. We have to face up to the needs of this large minority of our 
citizens. They want to work, they want to be healthy, they want to be equipped 
to compete in the mainstream of our society—They do not want welfare... 
Every CAP program is geared to better prepare participants to keep them off 
welfare roles. Jobs are scarce, we have no big defense contracts—we need jobs 
and programs to tide people over. 

I feel the Presidents decision to dismantle O.E.0. to be part of a plan he 
started 4 years ago. He now says he is sorry that the program is such a dismal 
failure. This is hard for me to figure because he has called it necessary and 
vital for over 4 years. His appointees have run in—Don Rumsfeld, Frank 
Carlucci, Philip Sanchez and now, Howard Phillips. They could have surely 
eliminated deadwood and waste in that length of time if they had wished to. 

If they have been so incapable, why destroy the agency and cut off help to 
people that just won’t get it elsewhere. These folks had nothing to do with how 
the Presidents Office operated O.E.O. I think President Nixon is copping out on 
poor people. 

Tederal subsidies in defense, space, transportation, and other areas have 
created billion dollar companies with salaries of hundreds of thousands of 
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dollars to such men as Roy Ash, who is now controlling our budget. These com- 
panies such as Lockheed, Litton Industries, Penn Central, and others have cost 
over-runs far greater than the 300 million dollars it takes to help people in the 
“war on poverty”. 
re Is it ones to leave Federal dollars subsidizing rich people at the expense of 

he poor? - 

You are all our elected representatives in Congress—you are supposed to be 
setting the policy of this country. 

If programs that give opportunities to poor people must be cut—should not 
programs benefitting rich people also give up an equitable proportion? 

Our Community Act Agency and the peopie we serve need your help.... 





STATEMENT OF RALPH ‘MICKELSON, City CLERK, AMERY, Wis.; County Roarp 
oF Supervisors, Potk Country; BoarD MEMBER, WEST CENTRAL WISCONSIN 
CoMMUNITY AcTIon AGENcy, INC., GLENWoop CITY, WIS. 


_ Over 60 people testified at Senator Gaylord Nelson’s Hearing last Friday in 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin about the effects of President Nixon's budget cuts on rural 
Wisconsin, There were bankers from my own county, city and county officials 
from the entire region, and men and women, young and old, who have benefited 
‘from the various programs operated by Community Action Agencies, 

Their message was the same: Community Action programs are working, they 
are helping people find jobs, helping them improve their health, find better 
housing, improve their farming practices, and in general, find a better life for 
themselves and their families. 

Probably most important, Community Action is giving the low income a chance 
to develop the skills to speak for themselves—to influence the programs set up 
to help them help themselves. 

Urban and rural poverty are two sides of the same coin. Our small communities 
are taxing themselves to the bone to provide basic services to our citizens. We pay 
out to build good schools, to give our children the best education we can—then 
watch our young people move to the cities to get a decent job because we don’t 
have anything to offer them back home. Small farms are disappearing, our timber 
and mineral resources are used up, and industry can’t locate where we don’t have 
adequate sewer and water systems. 

Some of them make it in the cities, and many don’t. They join the mass of 
poverty stricken people already in the cities, or come back to become a welfare 
burden on those who do have jobs back in our small towns. 

Even our Community Action programs were a pathetically small response to 
these massive problems, but, they were a beginning. Now, we are supposed to 
wipe out all our gains, wipe out the good agencies along with the bad, and start 
all over? If we are expected to do this with revenue sharing, I am afraid the poor 
are in for some hard times. Our small towns desperately need this money just to 
stay in existence. In my own county, we have towns that have a chance to get a 
new industry, but, first must meet state and federal requirements on their sewer 
and water systems. They just don’t have the bonding power to raise the money 
on their own. These federal cut-backs are affecting those sewer and water grants, 
too. 

When and if, we get revenue sharing, what do you expect that town to do? 
They have got to build that new sewer and water system. They can’t spend money 
on senior citizens, family planning, and handicapped programs. Maybe that’s not 
proper to some people’s way of thinking, but, they have no choice. 

If we don’t have Community Action, the low income will have very little in the 
way of programs to help them in our area aside from the traditional social service 
public assistance programs. I feel we ure defaulting on a contract we made with 
the poor, so to speak, if we don’t follow through with the Community Action 
Program.... 





SAGINAW BOARD OF EDUCATION NEIGHBORHOOD YouTH Corps Dropout Stupy 


In the January 15, 1973 edition of the “Washington Monitor” a report was 
given from a review entitled, “The Effectiveness of Manpower Training Pro- 
grams.” In this report it stated : 

The Neighborhood Youth Corps (NYC), designed to discourage students 
from dropping out of school, apparently has had the opposite effect. Research- 
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ers have concluded that the federally funded NYC actually reduced the 
probability of high school graduation and did not increase the educational 
aspirations or scholastic achievement of enrollees. Students with low grades 
were distracted hy their jobs and spent even less time on school work. 

The staff of the Neighborhood Youth Corps In/School program in Saginaw 
ttook offense to this report. It was our feeling that the NYC program in this area 
had effectively helped deter students from dropping out of school. A great ma- 
jority of our NYC enrollees have achieved graduation and have been placed in 
full time employment here in our community. 

When a report was cited in the Detroit Free Press on February 7, 1973, that 
federal funds to support this program were in jeopardy for the summer of 1973, 
we began to take a closer look at our program here in Saginaw. 

Last summer's NYC program in the Saginaw area involved the hiring of 844 
young adults from Saginaw, Bay, and Midland counties. Our office began the 
awesome task of identifying the whereabouts of 953 young people who we issued 
W-2 wage statements to for 1972. After numerous telephone calls to area high 
schools and enrollee’s homes, we were unable to locate 71 individuals. The results 
which we discovered are as follows: 


Number of enrollees receiving W-2 wage statements—1972___-.___-._ 953 
Nuinber of enrollees unable to contact___.___-__-- ~~~ +--+ TL 
Total number of enrollees able to contact____.___-.--..--------.----- - 882 
‘Number of enrollees currently enrolled in school (percent) ..--..---~ 779-87. 9 
Number of enrollees who have graduated (percent) --...-------.---. 60- 6.9 
Number of enrollees who have dropped out (percent) --...~.-..-..--- 43-— 5.2 
Information gathered concerning 60 graduates and 46 dropouts, 
Full time employment _._.---_-- oT T AA ea ee 2 
MGAPNCO coe o ete ese 5|In military service._.......---. 3 
Enrolled in college__..---.--..-- Td Pregnant eon echoed 1 
Moved from area_..---.-------- 9 | Deceased -.-.--.--.-~---------- 1 


It is our firm belief that the Neighborhood Youth Corps In/School program in 
the Saginaw area has fulfilled its purpose. In reviewing the dropout rate for the 
Saginaw Publie Schools over a three year period, findings were as follows: 


‘Saginaw public school dropout rate: Percent 
1969-70 school year___..---..--.------ RA Se serie Se oe eels 6. 8 
1970-71 Scho0Ol Year 2cu.40- ones 35 ose ee eee ese eee See aes 6.5 
I971-(2 BChOOl VeRC ese ae oo en ee pene eee eee ose eSeeee 6.5 


In the Saginaw city area approximately 55% of the enrollees served are mem- 
bers of a minority race. In looking at the dropout rate in this area for the Public 
Schools a definite trend is forming. The rate over the three year period has de- 
‘creased each year as the following evidence shows. 


Mezican-American 
Saginaw public schools dropout rate: Neighborhood Youth Corps dropout 
1969-70—12.8% rate: 
1970-71—11.9% 106 enrolled 
1971-72—-10.1% 5 dropouts 
4.7% 
Negro 
Saginaw public schools dropout rate: Neighborhood Youth Corps dropout 
1969-70—7.8% rate: 
1970-71—5.8% 379 enrolled 
1971-72—5.67 21 dropped 
5.5% 
Maite 
Saginaw public schools dropout rate: Neighborhood Youth Corps dropout 
3,428 enrolled rate: 
388 dropouts 538 enrolled 
ee 32 dropped 
11.8% 


6.9% 
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Female 
Saginaw public schools dropout rate: Neighborhood Youth Corps dropout 
3,257 enrolled rate: 
275 dropouts 844 enrolled > 
11 dropouts 
8.4% — 
3.2% 


In reviewing the dropout figures for the state of Michigan during the school 

sone of 1970-71, we find that 37,339 people dropped from school or approximately 
° Oe 

Sa state averages for the period of 1962-71 has hovered annually between 6% 
and 77%. 

The figure for dropouts in Saginaw county in the 1971-72 school year amounted 
to 1,126 persons or a 6.64% rate. In each of the above cases, the NYC figure of 
5.2% is below these. 

Interesting fact in the 1971-72 school year is that the Negro dropout rate fell 
below the white dropout rate by a full percentage point, 6.6% for the white and 
5.6% for the black. 

It is our opinion that the Neighborhood Youth Corps has been a definite asset 
in reducing the dropout rate among the minority groups. It is further believed 
that the white dropout rate could be improved if the program was able to have 
more white enrollment. ' 

If the NYC program is not to be funded, I am positive that the dropout rates in 
all categories, but especially the minority race, will begin to increase. NYC has 
done the job it was intended to do in the Saginaw area as is evidenced by the 
87.9% enrollment in school factor. It is hoped that if the NYC program is allowed 
to continue, we can even improve the 5.2% dropout figure which now exists. 

JACK P. TAYLOR, 
Superintendent. 





HIGHLAND PARK, MIcH., March 20, 1973. 


CONGRESSMAN HAWKINS: AS a precinct delegate member of the Wayne County 
Welfare-Clients Advisory Council, and the chairman of Highland Park hospital 
committee. I would like to go on record and state that our Mayor Blackwell is a 
Republican and H.P. is a Democratic city. Which the majority Black & White 
are on some kind of public aid. 

Sir before the old O.E.O. centers close Highland Park had the most working 
programs, in the tri-county area. Sir I am a living witness to what O.E.O. has 
done for Highland Park, I am on disability O.E.O. was the only ones who care 
when I gave up. O.E.O. help me to get on my feet. I was costing Welfare a lot 
of money in hospital bills. Since 1968 I have been doing volunteer work. I am 
on Sen. Coleman Young Task force. National Welfare Rights-Westside Mothers. 
Sir when the O.E.O. centers close Mayor Blackwell was one of the main peoples 
who fought against the O.E.O. centers. Highland Park need all the help we can 


get. a 
Mrs. ANNA FULLER. 


STATEMENT BY MarTIN J. SCHREIBER, LIEUTENANT GOVERNOR OF THE STATE OF 
WISCONSIN, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE WISCONSIN COUNCIL FOR CONSUMER AFFAIRS 


Mr. Chairman, Members of the Committee, it is a pleasure for me to be with 
you today. I am Martin J. Schreiber, Lieutenant Governor of the State of 
Wisconsin and chairman of the National Conference of Lieutenant Governors. I 
am speaking to you today in my capacity as chairman of the Wisconsin Council 
for Consumer Affairs. This Council, composed of representatives of some 14 state 
agencies involved in consumer affairs, as well as consumer, labor, business, farm, 
and minority representatives, was formed by Governor Patrick Lucey to monitor 
and coordinate consumer affairs activities on the state level. One of the Council’s 
major purposes is to serve as a link between Wisconsin consumers and the federal 
government and Congress. 

I am appearing here before you today to testify about the Economic Stabiliza- 
tion Act. A recent poll indicated that 3 out of every 5 Americans say that rising 
prices is the most important problem they face today. Consumers in Wisconsin 
agree. In our state capitol, Madison, consumers have become so irate about sky- 
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rocketing food prices they have formed an organization called HELP (House- 
wives Endeavoring to Lower Prices) to protest high meat and grocery prices. 
Similar efforts are underway in Evansville and Janesville. 

What has happened to food prices, I believe, points out the need to build con- 
trols into the Economic Stabilization Act, rather than allowing the President to 
decide whether or not to utilize controls. I believe that the lifting of most controls 
under Phase III was premature, and will ultimately hurt the consumer. His 
pocketbook will suffer because price increases do not have to be approved ahead 
of the increase.-Even. though that increase may be later rescinded, the consumer 
will already have paid the unjustified higher price for the item. 

I seriously question President Nixon’s intent to use his “big stick in the closet” 
to enforce the voluntary guidelines. His record certainly shows his commitment to 
big business is greater than his concern for the problems of consumers. Our ex- 
perience under Phase II and now under Phase III clearly demonstrates that 
this administration can withstand the complaints of. America’s “little persons’”— 
average citizens like my constituents in Wisconsin—much longer than it can with- 
stand the complaints of the big money interests. 

Because of President Nixon’s poor track record on behalf of consumers, and 
because the voluntary provisions of Phase III do not appear effective, I’m con- 
vinced Congress should build mandatory controls into the Economic Stabilization 
Act. First, I would support Congressman Henry Reuss’ Congressional Oversight 
Amendment to the Act, which would give the General Accounting Office author- 
ity to review all Cost of Living Council actions and report to Congress when- 
ever this review indicates that the Council is not doing an adequate job of fight- 
ing inflation. Unless this amendment is enacted, the American public remains 
largely in the dark about cost increases. Congress and the consuming public need 
this additional tool so that we can know when and why the Council has declined 
to take action against inflationary behavior. 

My primary reason for appearing before you here today is my concern for the 
surging costs for rent in Wisconsin since the lifting of Phase II rent controls. 
The consumer spends the greatest share of his paycheck for rent. Most families 
spend at least 25% of their income for rent; low income families spend even more. 
Nothing touches everyone more than rent and housing. A consumer may choose to 
cut down on food costs by buying eggs and cheese instead of meat. But the con- 
sumer cannot cut down on the kind of housing he needs. He cannot cut down on 
the number of children that need a place to sleep. In Wisconsin, early 437,000 
families occupy rental units, and they pay a median rent of $91.a month. I might 
add that families living in Wisconsin’s metropolitan areas pay much more than 
$91 a month for rental housing. 

I read in the Milwaukee Journal the other day that the National Association of 
Real Estate Boards has announced plans to establish task forces to investigate 
reports of excessive increases in rents. The immediate past president hinted at 
possible rent rollbacks and limits on rent increases when justified. John T. Dun- 
lop, director of the Cost of Living Council, has been quoted as saying that large 
rent increases “apparently are not a problem of national proportions.” 

I am here today to tell you as well as Mr. Dunlop that Mr. Dunlop is wrong. 
Voluntary restraints on rent simply are not working. I have here before me a 
listing of 49 documented rent increases that our Council discovered in a brief 
survey of the state. We have every reason to believe that this reflects simply the 
tip of the iceberg. Most consumers apparently are not reporting large rent in- 
creases that do occur because the landlords are telling them, and they under- 
stand, that there is nothing they can do to get the increases rescinded. 

What is most tragic about these rent increases is that they are hitting those 
persons who can least afford them—the poor, and the elderly, whose incomes are 
fixed. Especially in Milwaukee, some of the largest rental increases have been 
in units occupied by large families—families who must remain in those units, 
even though they can no longer afford them, because there is no where else to 
move to. One family with six children has been slapped with a $35 a month rental 
increase. What is incredible is that the landiord has no justification for this in- 
ble In fact, the unit has 28 outstanding code violations for inadequate con- 

tions. 

Because of a Phase III rent increase, an elderly Milwaukee woman on social 
security has to scrimp-to find an extra $50 a month for rent. Her landlord has 
upper her rent 66%. Another Milwaukee woman-on social security suffered a 79% 


rent increase. In Racine, the Welfare Department reports numerous rent in- 


creases, ranging from $19 to $50 a month, or increases of 14% to nearly 68% a 
month. Many of these include increases which bring welfare clients’ rents up to 
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‘the maximum which the welfare department will pay. While the welfare recipient 
does not have te pay more, the taxpayer does. Some landlords with welfare rent- 
ers apparently view Phase III as a green light for unlimited rent increases. In 
effect, taxpayers are subsidizing landlords through increased rental allotments 
to welfare clients. Rent increases which consumers have experienced in Wisconsin 
are not limited to large metropolitan areas, however. 

Lot rentals for some mobile home owners in Fond du Lac went up 18%; a rural 
Mindoro renter was assessed a 66% rent increase, and in Bangor, Wisconsin, 
rent was raised 83%. In one case a landlord made an increase under Phase II but 
was ordered by IRS to roll back the increase; with the advent of voluntary con- 
trols under Phase III, the landlord made the increase effective April 1, 1973. 

Our investigation did not reveal a great number of excessive rental increases 

__in large rental units. By and large, the more sophisticated property management 
firms upped rents only from $5 to $10 a month per unit. The biggest and most 
‘abusive increases were in units that apparently were not even regulated under 
Phase II. According to a tenants’ advocate, many of the landlords owning fewer 
than 4 units believed they were controlled under Phase II and did not increase 
rents, But under Phase III, it is very clear they are not under control, and have 
a carte blanche mandate to up rents. 

Rent is also increasing for public housing units in Wisconsin. This reflects the 
President’s impoundment of operating subsidies for public housing. In an effort 
to increase their revenues to make up for the loss of subsidies, the Public Hous- 
ing Authority in Milwaukee, for instance, has increased the maximum rents pay- 
able. Under current rules, a public housing tenant must pay 25% of his income for 
rent, or the maximum rent set for that size unit, whichever is less. If 25% ofa 
tenant’s income is more than the maximum rent, he only pays the maximum. The 
Milwaukee Housing Authority, in an attempt to meet the federal money squeeze, 
made these increases in maximum rents which will be effective April 1: 
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Rental unit Old maximum New maximum Increase Percent increase 
L bedo0m:. oe. eewcesecec cele peesee leeches $90 $125 $35 38 
2 bedroom... ..0--- 2 eee 100 14 40 40 
3 bedroom. ........-.--.------------- 22s oe 105 155 50 47 
4 bedroom. ................--...---.-.----- 110 170 60 54 
5 Ded00M .s os ecns ccesesuccecsenssenee ce 115 185 70 60 
§ bedroom. .--- 2-22. nee cee 120 200 80 66 


Because of these astounding increases in maximum rents, a low-income family 
which had not previously paid 25% of their income for rent but had paid the 
maximum will now find that they will have to use more of their limited income 
for rent. If their income is such that they would have to pay the maximum as 
they did before, they could find themselves paying from $35 to $80 more a month 
for rent. 

Public housing was designed to enable families with low and moderate incomes 
to find adequate, suitable housing at a cost they could afford. While the govern- 
ment is controlling their income under Phase ITI, it is not controlling the amount 
the family must spend for housing. The public housing tenant’s income remains 
basically the same. But his expenditures, usually limited to necessities only, are 
going up. He still has to shop at the same store and eat the same food. Pig’s 
feet as well as steaks are going up. By rising rental costs in public housing units, 
we are asking low income families to squeeze blood out of the proverbial turnip. 
It just isn’t here. What we may see is such families leaving public housing and 
entering substandard ghetto housing units. 

I believe it is about time that Congress reassert its control over spending and 
see to it that the money you have appropriated to subsidize public housing is 
spent for that purpose. If you don’t exercise your muscle, the result will be to 
force the low-income, already financially strapped tenant to bear an unconscion- 
ane financial burden because a President has chosen to disregard the decisions of 

ongress. 

The rent controls imposed under Phase II were generally acceptable. However, 
the enforcement of these controls was not adequate, and the coverage was not 
broad enough and not easily understood. I firmly believe that we must make 
mandatory rent controls a part of this Economic Stabilization Act. I have pointed 
out the abuses we have discovered in Wisconsin. I’m sure another lieutenant 
governor from another state could show you similar evidence. 
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You have elected to_represent your constituents. You are closer to their prob- 
dems than the White House. I urge you to adopt an amendment to the Economic 
Stabilization Act which would include specific statutory controls over rent. 

I understand there will be quite a few proposals for amendments involving 
rent controls. Unfortunately, I have not had an opportunity to carefully scruti- 
mize these proposals. However, our research has convinced me that some basic 
provisions must be included in any amendment which would impose rent con- 
‘trols. Primarily, we must broaden the coverage of the controls and strengthen 
the enforcement provisions. We must also enable the landlord to “pass through” 
legitimate increases in operating costs, encourage the building of units where 
housing shortages exist, and at the same time, protect the tenant from unjusti- 
fied, excessive, burdensome rent increases. Any rent control amendment should, 
I believe, include the following provisions : 

(1) A 2.5% annual rent increase should be allowed, with the provision that 
df this isn’t imposed the first year, it can be added to the second year’s increase. 

(2) This allowable increase should apply to all rental units, including public 
housing units. There should be no exceptions to this control, not even for single 
family dwellings, luxury dwellings, or housing in areas where the rental rate 
is 5.6% or greater. 

(3) A National Rent Board should be reactivated to review rents, make re- 
commendations for changes and make suggestions for closing gaps and loopholes. 
Its membership should include landlords, business, citizen and government rep- 
resentatives in approximately equal numbers, This board should-also be responsi- 
ble for disseminating information regarding the rent control provisions to the 
rental industry as well as to renters. 

(4) Rent Control Appeals Boards should he established at local and/or regional 
levels to allow exceptions to the 2.6% rent increase allowance. This board should 
include representatives of landlords, renters, business, citizens and IRS and 
should consist of no more than six members. Decisions by this body could be 
appealed to the Cost of Living Council. 

(5) Funds should be appropriated to existing local and/or regional advocacy 
agencies to employ rent control counselors who would assist renters and land- 
lords in understanding the control provisions, monitor illegal rent increases, and 
seek to resolve disputes before they are taken to the local Rent Control Appeals 
board. Lawyers should also be hired by these agencies to represent renters be- 
fore this appeal board. 

(6) Unequivocally clear provisions should protect the tenant from retaliatory 
eviction when he challenges a rent increase. 

(7) The Internal Revenue Service should coordinate the efforts of the rent 
control counselors and lawyers, and staff the local and/or regional rent control 
appeals board. It should be the official local arm of the Cost of Living Council. 

(8) No landlord should be allowed to assess any rent increase if he has out- 
standing housing code violations against the housing unit. The 2.5% increase 
would be allowed only after the violations are corrected. 

(9) Rents should be rolled back to the levels that existed on January 9, 1973. 
We simply cannot allow unscrupulous landlords to impose destructive, unwar- 
ranted increases upon those who can least afford them, and those who are least 
equipped to fight the increases. 

An across the board allowable annual 2.5% rent increase would be less com- 
plicated to administer because there would be no exceptions. It would prevent the 
kind of abuses we have found in Wisconsin. The low-income renter, whose land- 
lord often owns only a few units, as well as the rural renter of a single family 
dwelling would be protected from unwarranted rent increases. 

There are those who would argue that to include all rental units in the manda- 
tory controls would impose a hardship upon the “mom and pop” landlords who 
own only a few units. Some say it would require them to become sophisticated 
business persons. However, the Internal Revenue Service does not make an 
exception to these landlords and tell them they don’t have to declare their rent 
revenues. I cannot function as a lawyer without complying with the law; neither 
should any landlord be able to function as a landlord without complying with 
the requirements. 

The 2.5% allowable rent increase should enable the landlord to pass through 
normal operating cost increases and at the same time realize a fair profit. If 
utility rates, property taxes, or mortgage interest rates suddenly zoom up, or 
if the landlord has made capital improvements, he could request a hardship ex- 
ception to the 2.5% rule from the local Rent Control Appeals Board. The excep- 
‘tion would apply only to those units directly affected by the increased costs. 
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You will notice that I have not recommended that increased maintenance costs 
be allowed to constitute an exception to the 2.5% rule. I believe that a reputable 
landlord takes the cost of adequate maintenance into account when he establishes 
the rent. Furthermore, if a landlord consistently refuses to maintain a unit, 
consistently refuses to correct code violations against the unit, he should not be 
allowed to realize any rent increase until the corrections are made. Numerous of 
the rent increase abuses we have found were for units which were substandard to 
begin with. This must not be allowed to continue. For those who would argue that 
the landlord required to make such corrections should be allowed to increase 
rents beyond 2.46% to recoup his expenses, I would argue that if he had main- 
tained the units on a continuing basis in the first place, sudden increased costs 
would not be necessary. 

The use of a National Rent Board, as well as local Rent Control Appeals 
Boards would assure both the rental industry and tenants that they would be 
fairly represented when exceptions were made to the 2.5% rule. Rent control 
counselors should help resolve problems and misunderstandings before they be- 
came unresolvable and are taken to the appeals board. The employment of lawyers 
would assure that the renters would be represented adequately in appeals hear- 
ings. Under Phase II, while most landlords could afford to pay for legal assist- 
ance, some tenants went without it because their income was too high to qualify 
for legal aid, and too low to enable them to pay for it themselves. 

My suggestions reflect my belief that the IRS should not be given the sole 
local enforcement power for rent controls. By and large, IRS employes do not 
seem qualified or comfortable with this role. The Milwaukee Tenants Union 
reports very little success in getting satisfaction from tenants complaints dur- 
ing Phase II. In fact, when they documented a case of an illegal rent increase, 
they got a form letter three weeks later than is sent to landlords requesting an 
exception to the 2.56% increase limit. Two separate state departments, calling the 
IRS in the name of the Governor of Wisconsin, could not get the necessary in- 
formation from the department. The IRS also seemed reluctant to protect the 
tenant against retaliatory eviction, even though it was clearly a violation of 
Phase II provisions. This problem arose particularly when a tenant wrote the 
IRS to find out if his landlord was covered under Phase II. The IRS would con- 
tact the landlord to determine if he owned more than four units, whereupon the 
landlord knew the tenant had inquired. In several cases, the tenants were evicted. 
With across the board controls, it would be clear that all rental units would be 
covered. 

All of these provisions are essential to any extension or amendment to the 
Economic Stabilization Act which would deal with rent controls, I urge your 
serious consideration of these provisions. Their enactment into law would show 
American consumers that you are as concerned about the demands on their pay- 
checks as you are about the need for business persons to realize profits. 

I am also concerned with the spiraling cost of living under Phase III generally. 
As one facet of a general investigation of rising prices, the Wisconsin Council for 
Consufer Affairs has recently looked into the spiraling costs of footwear in Wis- 
consin. While most retailers reported that they had been passing wholesale in- 
creases of 3 to 5 per cent on to the consumer, some reported increases of as much 
as 10 to 14 per cent depending on the amount and quality of leather used to make 
footwear. We found that the more leather content in the shoe or boot, the higher 
the increase. Numerous store owners were dismayed because they were ordering 
for next fall and found that prices were going to increase still another 5 to 10 
per cent. Most were concerned about their ability to continue providing lines of 
quality products at reasonable and affordable prices. 

A store owner in Green Bay said that he had stopped buying from a Milwaukee 
manufacturer because of a recent $5 increase in the line that he carries. Another 
retailer in Superior said that he had just passed the increases in his work boots 
on to the consumer because he didn’t want to carry inferior quality boots. An 


_ Eau Claire store manager thought it would have been better if controls had re- 


mained for about six months more “just to allow things to balance out”. Another 
Milwaukee retailer complained that devaluation was going to increase the prices 
of foreign shoes in his store. 

We called shoe manufacturers in Wisconsin and they said that the costs of 
wood they use for their heels have gone up, the steel used in their shanks has 
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increased and the cost of hides has doubled and tripled in the past year and a 
half. Increases in transportation costs, the scarcity of leather hides and higher 
wages, they said, necessitated these new prices. " 

What can the consumer do? There are many new lines of shoes coming out 
today that feature more and more man-made products in the linings, out-soles 
and insoles. In fact, many discount stores now sell shoes composed of 80 per 
cent synthetic products. While the cost of the shoe is less, the ultimate cost to the 
consumer is greater because the product will not last as long. Citizen-consumers 
need to be protected from this continued decline in their purchasing power. They 
should, as one of their basic rights, be able to purchase quality consumer prod- 
ucts at prices that do not represent a disproportionate share of their incomes. 
This is especially important in the area of footwear because it qualifies as a 
basic necessity. I believe that the price increases we have discovered for foot- 
wear could also be cited for other vital consumer products. 

While regulation of these and other products might be accomplished through 
amendments to the Economic Stabilization Act, I believe Congress should also 
be considering other alternatives to controlling such price increases. Price con- 
trols on the retail cost of footwear will not solve the problems faced by the 
manufacturer. We must attack the problem in other ways. I suggest that Con- 
gress consider the following actions to stop the inflationary costs of footwear. 

_First, the Congress should reconsider imposition of temporary export quotas on 
leather hides. The American consumer is suffering price increases because we 
are sending much of our leather to foreign countries. When we consider that 
this is not protecting the American consumer from higher prices in an already 
inflated economy, I think we should give every consideration to what the social 
and economic costs are going to be. A disservice was rendered to the consumer 
when you nullified a Commerce Department proposal to this effect and passed 
the Gonzales Amendment. 

Second, we must pursue legislation that will protect American working men 
and women from the unfair competition of foreign markets. The more foreign 
made footwear that comes into this country, the fewer jobs there are for Ameri- 
can workers. It makes little sense to advocate freer trade policies if it will mean 
fewer jobs in an already depressed job market. 

Rent controls and action to prevent skyrocketing costs of footwear are obvi- 
ously only a part of the problem you face in trying to maintain a free market- 
place and still prevent inflationary price increases. I sympathize with the magni- 
tude of your task. I hope my testimony has been helpful to you, and I strongly 
urge your consideration of my proposals. Wisconsin and consumers throughout 
America are looking to you to protect their interests in our complex marketplace. 

Thank you. 


WISCONSIN COUNCIL FOR CONSUMER AFFAIRS—SAMPLE RENT INCREASES IN WISCONSIN SINCE PHASE III 


Percent 
Address and renter increase Amount From—to 
South 8 St., Milwaukee: Mrs. D.; 6 kids; lived there 4 yrs; 28 code violations 
ONUNI oa eee oe ho eae Ree he epee ee eck 25 $35. 00 $140-$175 
North Oakland, Milwaukee: Ms. H....... 22 eee 20 25. 00 -125- 150 
West Greenfield, Milwaukee: Ms. S.; elderly; on social security. .......--... 66 50. 00 75- 125 
West Washington, Milwaukee: Ms. E.; on social security.......---.-..---.- 79 53.00 67- 120 
North 53d, Milwaukee: Mr. J_.-.2...222.2 00 eee 31 35. 00 110- 145 
South 92d, Greenfield: Mr. J...-.2.. 2.00 ee eee cee en wow eee ne 25 30. 00 120- 150 
West Dakota St., Milwaukee: Mr. 0....0.02 00 eee 6 5.00 80- 
Arcadia: Welfare client. ...--..-- 220. ee eee een ewe e eee 5 5.00 90- 95 
Eau Claire: Welfare client; OWP upped her allotment_......................--.-----. 10:00 sec csse-cc8kc. 
Fond:d0 La.so2 coco eos Lecce eek cau da cele ote cbice'eoose 15 7. 50 47,50- 55 
Mobile Home Village, Fond du Lac.._....2.. 2.020. nee ee ee enw eww ne eene 18 7.00 38- 
Sheboygan, Fond du Lac: Ms. B.; not making money...................-.- 20 25.00 125~ 150 
North Bi, Milwaukee: Mrs. S.; floor rotten : basement plaster falling; tank 
COMING ON... eck ccc cee ecck occ wecccsebedesscesseseverccess 66 50.00 75- 125 
West Congress, Milwaukee: Mr. H..-.-.. 22-2202 ee 124 15.00 120- 135 
North 53d, Milwaukee: Mr. C._... 2-2 eee ee eee e 15 20.00 130- 150 
South 23d St., Milwaukee: Mr. Lb... eee eee ee ene 74 100. 135- 235 
West Greenfield, Milwaukee: Mr. B........ 2... ---- 2-22 e ee een eee een wenn 18 15.40 84.60- 100 
South 13th, Milwaukee: Mrs. Z.....-2..200-.002.20 2. eee 11 15.00 130- 145 
West Greenfield, Milwaukee: Mr. P.: 7 children........-222222 ee 44 40. 00 90- 130 
North Cambridge, Milwaukee: Ms. B...........-----------0-----c-0ceee- 8 10.00 120- 130 
West Windlake, Greendale: Mr. C....-2.. 2 eee eee wee 25 25. 00 100- 125 
Superior: Ms. W.; CAC reports such increases... .. 2.2.2.2 o nen nn een c eee eee n ee §.00-25.00 .............. 
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WISCONSIN COUNCIL FOR CONSUMER AFFAIRS—SAMPLE RENT INCREASES IN WISCONSIN SINCE PHASE IlI—Con,. 








Percent 
Address and renter increase Amount From-~to: 

Waukesha: Elderly... 222.02... cece cece ence w ence cece nce cece cen enenee 12 20. 00 165- 185 
Waukesha: o-oo oe goakc cw sabe ce cu eannsscetets ccecdectonsesee 10 20. 00 190- 210 
Janesville: To welfare department for rent increases. ............------------0---2-2 §.00-10.00 .............. 
Janesville: Mr. Ro... 2-2 once enw ne nw wee cee cee wwe cen ence eer ecee yt 10. 00 90- 100 
Farm home, Mineral Point: Welfare client.............----.------- ee eee 25 10. 00 40- 50 
Waukesha:ic0 2 ooo ewe ceil cece del ese edocs see etaevetesicccees §.00-10.00 .............-- 
South side, Madison: Ms. B.; for sewer and water. ........-..-.--.-.----- 14 20. 00 140- 160. 
Kinsey Ave., Racine: Ms. S..... 20 cee cee nce ween ewe econ ee 30 30. 00 100- 1 
State St., Racine: Mr. R........2-- 2 ee eee ee eee ene nen e ee 19 20.00 105- 125 
Center St., Racine.......-.......-2.--c-ccccsccccceacecunececensceceee 23 25.00 105- 130: 
Mound Ave., Racine: Ms. W...0. 2.2223 ee eee cee wwe cee meee wee cee 6234 50. 00 80- 1 
Reeds Court, Racine: Ms. F222 ew ecw nee nee ene cen een es 40 50. 00 125~ 175 
Winslow St., Racine: Mrs. 8.........-.---- 2 eee eee ee en nnn we een e 30 30. 00 100- 130 
6th St., Racine: Mrs. Ro... wee eee ewe wenn ene ween eoee- 624 50. 00 80- 130° 
Winslow St., Racine: Ms. C......--.- 2.0.2 oe eee ee ee ew ee wwe cee ene 20 20. 00 100- 120 
6th St., Racine: Ms, M_......-0 2. ee ee ee nee eee eee eee 14 19. 00 136- 155 
Memorial Drive, Racine: Ms, W.....-....----. 2-22 nn nnn eee ne ewe eee 2l 20. 00 95- 115 
South Memorial Or., Racine: Ms, Mo... 222. eee ewe e eee nee n ence 25 20. 00 80- 1 
Packard, Racine: MS. Len ceccsncccencccececccscccecuccscceesstesescete- 47 40. 00 85- 125 
Racine St., Racine: Ms. G........--. 0-2 - on enn nnn eww wen ene n een’ 47 40. 00 85- 125 
Ridgewood Trace, Madison: Ms. H.......-.----.2--c--sccccoeeeeceeee ee 21 31.00 145- 176 
Ridgewood Trace, Madison: Ms, H..........-----0c0--ce econ ween nn ee- 10 16. 00 160- 176 
South National, Fond du Lac: Mr. K.......-...----ccceeocneceeeeeennee ee errs she aoa sehr ae 
Sheboygan, Fond du Lac: Ms. B.......--022. 222-22 een e ence eee eee ene 20 25. 00 125- 150- 
West Wisconsin, Milwaukee: Ms. M_ 2.22.22. econ eee n eee c eee eee ne 35 30. 00 85-~ 115 
Mindoro (rural): Mrs. H...--2 22 wc nnn ween een eee e eee nee 66 40. 00 100 
Bangor: Ms. C.; IRS made them roll back increase due to phase !! but was 

informed that the increase goes into effect Apr. 1, 1973..............----- 33 25. 00 75- 100 
Liberty, La Crosse: Ms. N.: no improvement, advised to contact board of health. 20 15. 00 75- 90 
Caladonia St., La Crosse: Ms. S.; rent raised October 1972 and now; building 

was sold in between..... 20. ene ene nnn ewe e ew een cence een nccnnecees 29 25. 00 85- 110- 
Stoffel Ct., La Crosse: Senior citizens; increase dependent upon increase of 

social security... .- 2-2-3 nee nee e crew ecc ren ene nnn wen tween nn nmemeenen sens acmemweneenseses 
Loftsgordon Ave., Madison: Ms. W............--..------------2----02- 2 3 5.00 105- 110. 


sl ” St. perhaps Hf Ms. fe wanted bl ey oe stopped phen ven 
‘ound out was maximum—felt tenants not taking care ro 
PRODI occ te see eee rey . ate aise A yale 30 30. 00 100- 130° 


STATE OF WISCONSIN, 
DEPARTMENT OF LOCAL AFFAIRS AND DEVELOPMENT, 
Madison, Wis., March 20, 1978. 
Hon. Aveustus F. HAWKINS, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Equal Opportunities, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. ; 

Dear ConcressMAN Hawkins: I am sorry that, because of pressing business. 
here in Madison, I was unable to appear at Subcommittee on Equal Opportunities 
Hearing in Detroit. I want to submit my testimony, however, and would very 
much appreciate your entering the attached copy of my presentation into the: 
record of the Hearing. 

Sincerely yours, 
CuaRLes M. Hitt, Sr., 
Secretary. 
Attachment. 


STaTEMENT oF CHARLES M. Hitt, Sr., SEcRETARY DEPARTMENT OF LOCAL 
AFFAIRS AND DEVELOPMENT, STATE OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Chairman, I will speak briefly and file for the record a detailed statement, 
prepared for the Legislature’s Joint Finance Committee, which outlines the fiscal: 
impact of the proposed Federal budget on the programs related to the Depart- 
ment of Local Affairs and Development. : 

The President’s budget has the gravest possible implications for programs- 
related to the Wisconsin Department of Local Affairs and Development. 

But it is not our Department as such which will be hurt—it is the local units 
of government, the public and private organizations, and ultimately the individ- 
ual citizens who will be immediately and seriously affected. 

Our State Bureau of Economic Opportunity will be a casualty of the Presi- 
dent’s decision to abruptly shut down the Office of Economie Opportunity and’ 
terminate the War on Poverty. But of far more significance is the President’s 
decision to terminate funding for our 19 Community Action Agencies, which ad-- 
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minister more than $20 million a year in services to Wisconsin people, many of 
them in rural areas or inner city neighborhoods not effectively served by other 
programs. 

The President's proposal to terminate the Model Cities program will have 
a $21 million impact on the City of Milwaukee over a two year period. 

Virtually all of the urban renewal and community development programs, on 
which we assist local units of government, will suffer at least a temporary ces- 
sation, while we await the uncertain outcome of the President’s special revenue 
sharing proposals. 

Governor Lucey’s efforts to mount a greatly expanded housing program in 
Wisconsin will almost certainly be impeded. 

In terms of how this committee can most effectively respond to the many prob- 
lems which we confront as a result of the President’s budget, let me emphasize 
two especially urgent matters on which your influence can be especially crucial. 

First, the providing of funds to enable our Community Action Agencies to re- 
main open. We strongly endorse the concept suggested of continuing the basic 
Community Action funding in the form of “Community Action Revenue Sharing.” 
If the present Community Action “local initiative” funding—uabout $328 million a. 
year—were made available to Governors and to Mayors of the larger cities for 
them to use at their option to continue Community Action programs, it would 
make a tremendous difference. This is a concept the President himself endorsed 
in the last session of Congress. It is absolutely necessary if we are not to suffer 
an abrupt termination of vital services and real hardship in Wisconsin. 

Second, there is the matter of funding for a summer Neighborhood Youth 
Corps program, It is incredible to me that the President has ordered that no: 
funds be provided for this program, and that State and local Manpower Councils 
have been specifically forbidden to use any of their manpower fund allocations 
for this purpose. The suggestion that Emergency Employment Act funds be used 
is prepostérous. This would force the layoff of regular, full-time EEA employees— 
who are supposed to be in a stage of transition to permanent, unsubsidized em-: 
ployment—in order to use their salary money to hire disadvantaged youths for 
the summer. The idea is totally unworkable. 

Last year Wisconsin was able to provide 14,000 special summer jobs through 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps and a special Milwaukee program funded through 
Title 4A of the Social Security Act. The total cost was $6 million. If these funds 
are denied us, we will face an extremely dangerous situation in our inner-city 
neighborhoods and our rural areas this summer, with many thousands of young 
people competing for extremely scarce summer job opportunities in the private 
sector. 

We strongly urge your support of Senator Nelson’s Subcommittee on Employ- 
ment, Poverty and Migratory Labor to provide a community action special 
revenue sharing appropriation and a special supplemental appropriation for the 
summer Neighborhood Youth Corps program. We can’t understand why the Presi- 
dent is specifically forbidding such a program. It is an absolute, urgent necessity. 

Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF HALVoR LACHER, EXECUTIVE Director, SEMCAC 


Re: Report on the need of community action and OEO Program in solving the 
nation’s rural poverty. 

Southeastern Minnesota Citizens’ Action Council serves a three-county area 
of 2,044 square miles; the region has only one city (Winona—26,036) having a 
population of over 3,000. The rural nature of the region is not very different 
from any other rural CAP region and must be taken as a sample of rural poor. 

Approximately one-fifth of the region are Senior Citizens. Approximately one- 
third of the population are below the poverty income guidelines as set up by the 
U.S. Government. 

As the small family type farmer continues to fail and move to the larger 
communities we find the agricultural based village and/or towns also having out- 
migration. Thus, the rural poverty problems are direct contributors to our urban 
problems, We must maintain the viable programs of OKO to provide for the rural 
area which will keep the family farmer in operation and prevent the family from 
migrating to the large metropolitan area. 

The Rural poor today and hundreds of thousands of the urban poor are part 
of the agricultural class who have literally been disinherited and driven off 
their lands by the new farm technology advocated by the experts to promote 
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efficient farming and to produce more food with less manpower. It is the same 
type of expert who is today advising the administration that poverty programs 
haven’t worked. 

Expensive machines and borrowed capitol have displaced the small independen 
farmer and his hard working family. They have been forced to join the ranks of 
the rural non-farm and urban poor. The disintegration of American agriculture 
as we knew it is continuing at an accelerated rate. The marginal farmers of 
today were the good farmers of a few years ago. Land prices have skyrocketed 
to the point where no family is able to pay for their farms and Corporate farm- 
ing is expanding at an ever increasing rate. 

The nature of rural poverty is directly linked to the dispersion of the popula- 
tion over broad geographical areas which weaken community awareness and 
support for low income people. Small towns and villages are unable to provide 
the employment opportunities or services which would make rural non-farm a 
decent way of life. It is due to these reasons that rural CAP agencies such as 
SEMCAC are vital for maintaining a quality of life which would decrease 
the rate of migration towards large urban areas, and allow the one-time farmer 
the option of a rural non-farm life rather than being forced into the major 
metropolitan work force. Rural CAPs and the varied programs which they 
administer are necessary because they create a community out of a widely 
dispersed population and because they provide the employment and social services 
which make rural and rural non-farm life meaningful. 

The thrust of these programs is not to main poverty nor to make it more 
comfortable but to provide the services and opportunities that are required by 
the people of areas such as Southeastern Minnesota, in order that they may work 
their way out of poverty. 

The latest program of SEMCAC is the SEMCAC Community Development 
Corporation, which is a primary example in developing and fostering rural 
non-farm economic opportunity. This program does not utilize federal funds but 
is a direct out-growth of an existing CAP agency. 

Community Action agencies are unique because they are designed to serve the 
several needs of the poor that has always been ignored by the non-poor of the 
community. CAAs in fact demand participation of the poor while at the same 
time requesting the participation of Governing officials. Priorities for the poor 
are therefore considered by Governing officials, poor people and other representa- 
tives of the community. This is the point where community action becomes the 
poor persons organization. It is only as a CAA participant that the poor person 
is recognized as someone worthy of any consideration. The old saying around 
this state used to be “if you are poor you are nobody ! And I mean nobody !” 

There are thousands of organized pressure groups to support every conceiv- 
able kind of project for middle class America as well as many other industry, 
labor and business, organizations to do the same thing for them. 

Community Action Agencies provide the only service like this for the poor. 
Are the rural poor to be relegated to America’s manure pile and again become 
voiceless and oppressed? Are the many programs that helped the poor being 
changed so that the money will no longer necessarily go to the poor but will 
filter into the treasuries of the middle class? It is no secret for instance, that 
some of the revenue sharing money passed out to state, county and local govern- 
ments is presently in certificates of deposit drawing interest instead of reducing 
taxes as promised. 

There are those that say that community action has failed. I submit that 
agencies such as SEMCAC have proven successful and to document this I have 
added an appendix which briefly demonstrates the positive value of these pro- 
grams to the poor and to the communities we serve. 

Since the beginning of its program, the Rural Health Team has made the 
following referrals: 





Medical Dental Mental - Other Counseling 

Referrals to......-.........-..- 856 557 69 866 139 
Income: : 

$1 to $499 below.........-.-.2. 220 425 251 45 410 13 

$500 to $1,499_..........-.2..2... 213 118 15 204 10 

$1,500 plus. .-.-2 2... 218 188 9 252 26 


: ma a a a em me ad 
Male/female.....................-.-.. 326/530 244/313 16/53 444/422 39/91 
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In our files we have 4,378 family profiles with 12,969 individuals. We have 
made approximately 19,141 family call-backs. 

Transportation was provided by outreach aides 2,344 times. Transportation 
was given to doctors, lawyers, social services, to and from hospitals, clothing 
center, Social Security Office and counseling, to name a few. This does not in- 
clude the transportation provided by our 29 volunteers. These volunteers pro- 
vided transportation 72 times. 

An average of about 160 people visit the Rural Health Team Trailer monthly, 
plus the Mobile Unit is at the Senior Citizens’ Annual Picnic where they do 
vision and hearing checks and blood pressure checks. They also check the vision 
and hearing of the Head Start children. The Mobile Unit has also been at the 
Health Fair at Winona State College twice. 

The services offered in the trailer are free to everyone. These include vision 
and hearing screening, blood pressure check, urine test for diabetes and hema- 
tocrat blood test. 

These services offer a savings of thousands of dollars to the three-county area, 
which is served by the Rural Health Team. 


FAMILIES HELPED BY THE RURAL HEALTH TEAM 


A widow lady needed a physical so was sent to a doctor to find out that she 
needed gall bladder surgery. Her exam and surgery were paid for which came 
to $799.56. The lady is fully recovered and now works at a local factory and is 
self-supporting. 

Another family was helped with $400 dental. Three sons were helped with 


dental at a vital point of life (high school age) promoted better school work - 


and job incentive to go on. They are out of the home now, working at jobs or 
in the service. 

Father working but income low, also large family. Mother received a com- 
plete set of dentures and children had optometric help, a total of $513.00 spent 
on this family. One of the daughters working under NYC. 

A divorcee with minority children was helped. She and her children received 
dental and optometric help, a total of $400.00 spent on this family. 

$560.00 spent on the wife of a farmer, low-income, who would not spend any 
of the money he did have on his wife. She received medical and dental help from 


8.- 

A diabetic, often’ unemployed on account of his health problem, received legal, 
dental optometric and medical help from us. A total of $556.00 was spent on 
his family. At one time this person was employed under our Operation Main- 
stream Program. 

Another family of 7 was given dental, legal, medical and optometric help. We 
spent $1,344.20 on this family and they were kept off the welfare roles. 

A widow and her daughter, living with her two brothers and having no in- 
come of her own, were helped with dental, medical, optometric and legal. The 
daughter was also given an NYC slot and worked in a nursing home and is now 
p peepee of becoming a nurse. A total-of $468.30 was spent on this mother and 

ughter, 

Another large family with multiple problems was helped with medical, emer- 
gency medication, dental, a total of $531.37 being spent on them. It kept this 
family off welfare and helped the children at school age. 

A farm-hand with very low income was helped with drugs, dental, medical, 
glasses, a total of $768.25 being spent on them. The mother was tested at the 
Mayo Clinic as she could not read or write. Through a_volunteer from St. 
Teresa’s College this mother learned to read and write. 

A father left with 8 children was helped with food, legal, medical and baby 
supplies, a total of $350.00 spent on this family. (Mother passed away when 
baby only a few weeks old.) 

Another family with thirteen children was helped with medical and dental. 
$831.00 spent on this family. 

$296.00 spent on a family of 10 for dental help. 

Another family was helped with optometric and medical as father unable to 
work due to very poor eyesight. $473.00 spent on this family. We helped this man 
to apply for S.S. Disability which he is now receiving and children now on MA. 

Another lady was helped with medical exam and later needed gall bladder 
surgery. She is also now able to work and is self-supporting. A total of $719.80 
was spent on this lady. 

Another very low-income farmer received help for his large family with den- 
tures, medical, and optometric with a total of $321.65 spent on this family. 
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Another very low-income family, with husband working on his father’s farm, 
received help with prescriptions, medical, dental, and counselling. This man now 
‘working in a factory, away from his father, and doing fine. A total of $976.92 
-Spent on this family. aa 


SOUTHEASTERN MINNESOTA CITIZENS’ ACTION COUNCIL, INC. (SEMCAC) RURAL HEALTH TEAM 











1968-69 1969-70 1970-71 1971-72 1972-73 
MOUICR «ceases euce ase ews ces cats 7, 164. 84 3, 487. 80 10, 062. 00 7,500. 00 8, 100. 00 
"DONE oo occsvacccesewteneecccsuena 6, 554. 20 3, 329. 00 12, 604. 65 11, 686. 00 7,000. 00 
“Optometric... 2... neni cctasseusoeetce 1, 613.35 436. 2, 285. 24 2,078.69 1, 900. 00 
LOGA, ccc. cnucacdsotecsepcacadececcs 1, 236. 35 832.61 2, 802. 26 1, 800. 00 1, 800. 00 
Psychological..........--..---.------- 633. 50 1,042. 10 3, 233. 12 3, 500. 00 3, 300. 00 
WO ce ccce et ccates pt eccucecets 18, 995. 92 5, 991.74 13, 748. 98 15, 600. 00 14, 000. 00 
NOU pases co veces ieusscce: 36, 198. 16 15, 119. 49 44,736.25 42, 173. 69 36, 100. 00 
ee) 

Grand total..............--.-.-- 174, 327.59 
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BURAL HEALTH REFEBRALS TO OTHER AGENCIES 


People referred to other agencies such as county welfare, Lutheran Social 
Service, Social Security, Services to the Blind, Legal Service, doctors, ete., 
‘totaled 3,564 families, 


SEMCAO, INC,—FAMILY PLANNING 


Since it’s beginning, Family Planning has made contacts with 3,443 families, 

2,114 referrals have been given for physical exams, IUD’s, and pharmacies for 
-contraceptives, 

Family Planning has counseled and financially helped with 21 vasectomies and 
4 tubal ligations. For the past year, since Family Planning stocked it’s own 
supply of contraceptive pills, 326 women have been supplied with doctor-ordered 
contraceptives, 

A number of clients have been tested for VD—since October 1, 1972, all clients 
receive a GC Culture with their physical examination. 

In one week; 3 women, all under 30 years of age, after using their Family 
Planning referral for pap tests, were found to have cervical cancer. One of these 
‘women had to have a hysterectomy. Many women have been called back to the 
doctor for a repeat pap. omen 

Total monies spent on clients since October 1, 1969, has been $36,325.00. This 
year’s budget calls for $21,920.00 for client costs. These amounts include mileage 
for outreach workers. 

The peace of mind and help these families have received can in no way be 
measured in dollars and cents. 


EMERGENCY FOOD AND MEDICAL SERVICES PROGRAM 


This program was funded in July, 1969 until November 1. 1972. There were 
13,323 who participated in the program during that time. $23,293.63 of our fund- 
ing was used to assist our clients in the purchase of food stamps and $27,618.21 
in direct food purchase. Only one of our counties participated in the food stamps 
program the first year. 

A great deal of time and effort was devoted in assisting children obtain free 
schol lunches or at a reduced rate. 

Three Buying Clubs were organized in the last year, one in March, and the 
other two in July. $22,005.12 worth of groceries were purchased by the clubs 
during that period of time. Total membership approximately 150 families. 


SEMCAC,.INC.—-NYC PROGRAM 


Since the first funding for NYC in 1967, we have had a total number of 1233 
enrollees. $580,346.30 has been paid directly to the enrollees. 

We have served youth in Fillmore, Houston, Winona, Dodge, Steele, Waseca, 
Goodhue, Rice, Wabasha and Olmstead counties, and job sites have been in all 
of the towns in these counties. Schools have had enrollees in library work, 
custodial work, clerical work, nudio visual work, and science laboratories. 

The County offices, County Extension Services, and the Historical Society in 
Winona have had clerical and custodial enrollees. 
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Nursing homes have used enrollees for nurses’ aides and Food Service workers, 
-and hospitals at Caledonia, Harmony, and Spring Valley have had enrollees work- 
ing as nurses’ aides. 

City and municipal governments have had clerical enrollees in their offices and 
‘workers on their streets and parks, as well as in recreation. Forestville and 
Beaver Creek Valley State Parks and the State Fish Hatcheries at Lanesboro 
and Crystal Springs have had workers. At Rushford the NYC enrollees have 
helped to develop a City Park on a bluff overlooking the city, as well as help 
develop a slalom ski course for the city. These are visual benefits that can be 
‘seeh by everyone. 

Camp Winnebago at Caledonia, a camp for the retarded and handicapped, has 
had enrollees each year. 

County Highway Departments have had enrollees who have assisted the county 
‘engineers. Some have worked in Radio Dispatch work. The Minnesota Depart- 
cba . Manpower Services has had enrollees in their offices, both in Winona and 

ochester. 

Enrollees have worked in city, school and college libraries in Rushford, Har- 
mony and Winona, and all three colleges in Winona have had enrollees in food 
service. 

Many of the enrollees say “This makes us feel like SOMEBODY. We were 
able to get work through the NYC when we could not get work otherwise”. 


OPERATION MAINSTREAM 


Started July 1, 1970, for 30 enrollees on a 6 month basis. From July 1, 1970 
‘to March 1973 we have enrolled 186 enrollees. Of the 186, 74 have been age 55 
and over. $255,708.07 has been paid out in wages to the 186 enrollees. 

We have all the enrollees placed in public and private non-profit corporations 
‘or governmental units. Of the 186 enrolled at least 100 have been placed on 
permanent jobs upon the completion of the 6 month program. Considering that 
40% are over age 55 this is a high success rate. 


SENIOR CITIZEN PROGRAMS—SEMCAC, INC. 


1800 Active Senior Citizens 

21 Senior Citizen Centers 

All centers meet at least once a week with some meeting twice a week. Our staff 
teaches one new craft lesson a month. 

New materials are brought into each center from three different factories and 
stores. Senior citizens are able to take what they need to make for themselves, 
dresses, slacks, blouses and gifts they can give their grandchildren. Many quilts 
and lap robes are made for the needy and area nursing homes, 

2599-++ are using the very recent Transportation Program. Every community 
has transportation available for their senior citizens to each of three surrounding 
cities (Winona, La Crosse and Rochester). At least 44rd of those using the bus 
transportation do so for health reasons. 

400 are involved in the Work Program which is self supporting. This is piece 
work we are able to receive from a Winona industry and bring into each com- 
munity. The bookkeeping is done free of charge in our office and checks issued 
to each senior citizen according to the work they do. They have earned $20,000.00 
through the work program. 

300 Senior Citizens are being involved in a Nutrition Program for the elderly. 
Members will eat twice a week in a local restaurant at a reduced price. Malnutri- 
tion is quite common among the elderly and this will help greatly to keep them 
‘in their own homes longer. 

Last year we assisted senior citizens in filing for $35,000.00 on their rent or 
real estate tax refunds. Although we are only half way through this period of 
filing, we have assisted a great many more and it will be a far greater amount 
of money that will be coming back into the three counties from the State of 
Minnesota. 

There are between four and five thousand senior citizens that have been helped 
‘through these programs for the senior citizens. 


HEAD START—-SEMCAC, INC, 


SEMCAC operates Head Start centers in Winona, St. Charles, Hokah and 
‘Spring Valley, MN. 
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The program has served approximately 1,526 children from low income families 
in the three counties. In the six years of operation the program has employed 
some 275 people most of whom were low income parents. Many of these parents 
have moved from teacher aides into teaching positions with the program. 

Our program is concerned with the total development of the Head Start child. 
Health is an important role in this development. The Rural Health Team provides 
our program with initial hearing and vision screening for our children. The 
Dental component is probably the single largest health problem. Approximately 
75% of the 1,526 children served by our program had never seen a dentist before 
entering Head Start and 80% of these children have been in need of further 
follow-up work. Hach child is provided with a medical examination. The informa- 
tion we have received from these examinations have been most valuable in 
dealing with the needs of these children. Approximately 10% of these children 
served in our program fall under the category of handicapped as established by 
the 1972 Amendments to the Economic Opportunity. The greatest majority of 
our handicapepd children are in the categories of speech impaired and seriously 
-emotionally disturbed. We have been able to develop a supplemental program 
with the local colleges providing tutoring for children with special problems. This 
enables us to communicate to the parents on the progress of their child and assist 
the child and parents with their particular problems such as language develop- 
ment, psychological services, social services or play therapy. 

The public schools are assisting us in recruiting children by giving us the school 
census and making referrals of children who are in drastic need for some type of 
child development program. 

There are two major advantages that our Head Start program has while 
operating in Community Action Agency. First-of all it provides the opportunity 
for the local communities and parents to plan and develop a quality cohesive 
program that works toward the same objectives. It is a coordinated effort on the 
part of the people in these communities to plan and share ideas that can help 
improve local life style. The second major reason lies within the organizational 
structure of the Community Action Program. The Head Start program is able to 
cut down program costs by utilizing services of other programs within the 
organization. Such as using the Rural Health Team for hearing and visiun 
screening which cuts down on doctor fees. We also utilize the Outreach staff to 
provide social services in the rural areas. Several Head Start parents have been 
enrolled in Operation Mainstream program. Older brothers and sisters have been 
employed in the Neighborhood Youth Corps. (NYC). We also utilize the Family 
Planning Program to provide counseling to our parents when needed. 

With these programs working together it is easier to provide a comprehensive 
wide range of supplemental services that benefit the needs of the entire Head 
Start family. Each program plays an essential part in preparing the low-income 
family to better handle their responsibilities toward the communities, 

All of these services are necessary if the Head Start program is to be a success, 
You cannot work effectively on the preschool child without working with the 
entire family to develop their self esteem. 


SEMCAC——-COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


SEMCAC has formed and is operating a Community Development Corporation 
without any funding. SEMCAC staff assisted by the economic development spe- 
cialists from the SEOO is providing services to local businesses. The Develop- 
ment Corporation is providing a referral service to state and regional agencies 
as well as any viable information needed to assist in community development. 
An auditing service is available to assist business to establish a simple, workable 
bookkeeping system. 

The newly formed SEMCAC Development Corporation has accepted as one of 
its major goals, the development of master plan which will provide: 

1. A desirable environment in which to work, live, and recreate for all of the 
areas residents and 

2. Provide a working tool to insure that new growth is compatible to the area 
and its resources, 

Excellent cooperation in this endeavor has been or will be provided by the 
following sources: 

1. U.S. Department of Agriculture 

2. Minnesota Department of Natural Resources 
8. Minnesota Department of Manpower Services 
4, Governor’s Citizens’ Council on Aging 
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. Minnesota Department of Economic Development 

. Minnesota State Planning Agency 

. Governor’s Office of Economic Opportunity 

. Minnesota Department of Education 

. Winona State College 

10. St. Theresa’s College 

11, St. Mary’s College 

12. Minnesota Department of Vocational Rehabilitation 
13. University of Minnesota ~—— ' 
14. Minnesota Department of Agriculture 

15. County Boards of Winona, Houston and Fillmore 

16. Southeastern Minnesota Citizens’ Action Council Inc. 


BCDONaSn 





STATEMENT OF RICHARD PURCHT, DIREOTOR, NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CORPS IN SCHOOL 
I PROGRAM AT TRI-COUNTY ACTION PROGRAMS, INC., ST. CLOUD, MINN, 


My name is Richard Purcht. I am Director of the Neighborhood Youth Corps In 
School Program at Tri-County Action Programs, Inc., St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Tri-CAP is fairly typical of Community Action Programs in rural areas. We 
serve three counties having 134,000 population in 2,130 square miles. The poverty 
population is about 27,000. 

Like all other CAP’s, we sponsor a variety of programs and projects to »ro- 
vide, as foreseen in the OEO Act, “a range of services and activities having a 
measurable and potentially major impact on causes of poverty in the commu- 
nity”. (Section 210(a).) 

These programs are, first of all the federally funded projects: 

Farm Technical Assistance 
Community Organization 

Economic Development 

Neighborhood Youth Corps—lIn School 
Neighborhood Youth Corps—Out of School 
Neighborhood Youth Corps—Summer 
Mainstream 

Family Planning 

Headstart 

Homestart 

Day Care 

Foster Grandparents 

Hope Loans 

We take particular pride in the non-funded projects: 

Hide-N-Seek, a leather shop training and employing low income youth 
Family Medical Clinic : 

Volunteer Legal Aid 

Expanded Day Care 

Hope Loans (:inatch by Campaign for Human Development) 

Home Loans 

These non-funded projects were made possible by the teamwork of the many 
different people working in the funded projects—Everyone wears more than 
one hat. 

As an example. the Hide-N-Seek leather shop is one of my projects. We had 
tried a similar crafts store previously in a donated storefront. This didn’t work 
out because the store was sold, but we tried again. We found space at very low 
rate ($60 per month). The employees were referred by the NYC Out of School 
program and Mainstream. Those project directors and counselors lent their 
assistance in training and supervising the workers. Tri-CAP’s accountant trained 
one of the workers in basic bookkeeping. We bought materials and supplies on 
credit. The father of one of the kids solicited without compensation orders from 
the major St. Cloud retailers. Tri-CAP’s lawyer assisted in the incorporation 
and tax problems. We got the Mastercharge sponsor to approve us for charge ac- 
count customers. When one broker promised to buy everything we could give him, 
two of the kids stayed up all night making belts, purses, and watchbands. These 
kids should be able to manage it all alone by the end of the summer. 

Moving hack to the federally funded programs, I would like to discuss the 
impact that the DOL- programs (NYC-In School, NYC-Out of School, Summer, 
Mainstream, and New Careers) have had in Minnesota since their inception some 
seven years ago. I feel that these programs have had the impact that they 
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have, because they have been operating under the CAP umbrella—as a result, 
these programs have been able to respond to poverty needs in a humane and 
personalized way. 

NYC and Mainstream programs constantly put their faith in people who have- 
been long-term failures in the work world. Because of their personal problems,. 
lack of education or training, age, and other problems, the typical DOL enrollee is. 
someone that the conventional labor market would consider a risk. Because NYC" 
and Mainstream are willing to work with poor employment risks, it has been: 
possible for many of these people to become useful and productive members of 
society—self-sufficient and proud of it. Because Mainstream and NYC have- 
assumed the financial liability for their enrollees, they have been able to encour- 
age the creation of training slots that simply would not have been possible other- 
wise. Attached to my testimony are many letters of support from supervisors of’ 
DOL enrollees, letters that enthusiastically support programs like NYC and 
Mainstream. It is important to remember that while these letters are enthusi- 
astic, they are so because the experience of the writer was positive. Many of these- 
writers were initially reluctant to hire low income people and were won over only 
after NYO and Mainstream assumed most of the risk. 

One reason why programs such as Mainstream and NYC won people over is. 
that they bring together a unique solution to two distinct needs: individual 
and community. NYC and Mainstream’s first priority is to help low income: 
people learn useful skills, as well as earn money for their basic needs. You have- 
before you many letters from program enrollees testifying to the effectiveness of: 
DOL programs in dealing with their unique problems, These letters show that 
participants feel the skills they have learned are useful. These letters are only 
a small portion of the successes NYC and Mainstream have had in helping people- 
help themselves. 

DOL programs work for another reason, however—because the communities. 
have been able to benefit directly. Countless communities throughout Minnesota 
have received vital srvices that were too expensive to be picked up by the com- 
munity. Countless communities have completed projects that would not have 
been except with the assistance from NYC and Mainstream projects. To use but 
one example, a small community in Central Minnesota, population 700, presently 
has three Mainstream enrollees working as teacher aides in the public schools. In- 
addition, NYC workers have over the past six years-(1) landscaped two public: 
schools as well as maintained the landscaping, (2) installed playground equip- 
ment at the elementary school, (3) constructed the playground at the elementary 
school, (4) renovated (under local guidance) the old part of the elementary 
school—installed new floors, walls. ceilings, (5) sodded football field and con- 
structed bleachers at the football field, (6) installed a concrete curbing around 
the track. The services provided by NYC and Mainstream can be duplicated in 
100 communities throughout Minnesota. The fact that so much could be done: 
to improve communities has done much to make DOL programs a vital force 
in rural Minnesota. 

Another direct benefit is that millions of dollars have been paid to enrollees 
in these programs; in turn, this money has gone from the enrollee to pay for 
goods and services within the community. Over the last five years, DOL funding 
for 16 of the 28 Minnesota CAP’s totaled 13.5 million, of which an average of 


85% went directly to the enrollees in the form of wages. It has been alleged that | 


CAP’s are inefficient in getting money directly to the poor. Because of the CAP 
structure, it has been possible for DOL programs to get most of the local money 
directly to low income people. The community action structure has proved its 
value asa means of administrating manpower programs. 

We cannot overemphasize the benefits of working under the CAP umbrella. 
Not only does it result in extra projects, but it helps each individual project. 
Referrals are informal and natural—we have no referral form—you can hear 
people yelling across the office “Do you have any openings in Day Care? I can 
put this girl to work if she can get her kid taken care of.” We each have internal 
duties for the benefit of the entire agency: the Mainstream director handles: 
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publicity and public relations; the Family Planning director is our Maison with 
the state legislature; the Pre-School director maintains contacts with all the 
educational agencies ; the Community Organization director is our planner. 

Everyone, even the cooks in the Headstart Centers, work on our big community 

organization projects. - 
. Aad morale and mutual support resulting from such teamwork is immeasur- 
able. 

These benefits would be lost for sure if the CAP’s are broken up and the 
programs scattered. 

We are also proud of the tremendous economies achieved in Communnity 
Action Programs, CAP’s are especially talented at scrounging: almast all of 
us are housed in donated office space. We put organizers and outreach workers. 
far out into the county in surplus government cars, some with over 150,000 miles on, 
them—we get the Vocational schools to fix them. At Tri-CAP our_accountant 
scrounges furniture, tools, materials, and automobile parts with a skill that he 
obviously learned as a low income person himself. nay 

The economies of scale benefit the individual programs also: no one program 
could afferd-the necessary office equipment; no one program could hire the general 
service personnel : accountant, office managers, receptionists and secretaries. 

We are not as proud of the low wages we pay, though. The average Tri-CAP- 
employee earns $5,709.27 a year. (The average worker in private industry earns. 
$7,924.00, in governzpent $11,503.) Since the majority of our employees are low ~~-». 
income people, almost any amount of wages is better than their former situa- 
tion, but it is hardly adequate for raising families. 

Most of the CAP’s in Minnesota have not had any raises in their mainline pro- 
grams in years—many have had to take one cut after another. Because of other 
rising costs, the personnel category has borne most of the cost: raises and promo=-—-——_—_- 
tions are extremely rare. A lot of CAP’s have had to lay off people. 

We admit to being controversial and sometimes unpopular, but that is because 
our mission sometimes requires that. We upset the administration of one town 
when their full time library employees demanded a raise from 90 cents an hour 
after they found out their NYC kids were getting $1.30 an hour. 

We have alienated county welfare departments because our outreach workers. 
told poor people they were entitled to food stamps—they didn’t think it right 
to “advertise” welfare benefits. 

We provoked a hurricane when we opened a Family Planning Center in a 
conservative area, but our patient load is doubling every 3 months. 

Because we are committed to meeting poor people’s needs, we are not on the. 
best of terms with many local officials. Not many county commissioners are 
willing to fund a sponsor of a welfare rights group; not many small town mayors 
want to take on “controversial” projects—he has to take enough grief over streets. 
and drainage, for which he doesn't get paid. 7 

Moreover, local governments are taking cuts in their own programs—Just to 
provide police and fire protection will require all available resources. 

We will not give up our commitment to force changes in the institutional causes 
of poverty: we must make government responsive to low income people; we 
must make landlords stop gouging tenants; we must make the health industry 
provide service to low income people at affordable prices; we must eliminate. 
artificial barriers to employment. CE a te eels San Os 

These are national problems requiring federal financial assistance. The worst 
poverty is in tax poor localities. ms 

We haven’t talked at all about individual people; you have letters from the 
people telling you in their own words what CAP means to them: kids who. 
stopped selling dope when they got a job, people who got to college, people who 
are managing to earn a living off their farms, people who feel good about being: 
asked to participate and lend their talents. 

The successes CAP’s have had are due invariably to the toughness.and dedica-- 
tion of low income people. They have organized themselves, they have put them--. 
selves on the line, they hold themselves accountable for achieving results.. 
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DEPARTMENT OF LABOR PROGRAM DATA—SELECTED CAP AGENCIES (15 OF 28) 





DOL fundsto Percent of CAP 
Minnesota DOL funds paid 





-- Current CAPS,?3 direct to 

Agency enrollees ! 1968-73 enrollees 
Arrowhead sc22 scssescseeceeccceccesscecodcsseetceseteecstes 310 $3, 263, 870 87 
Clay-Wilkins... 2.22. ee eee n ene ene e ene 52 317, 435 88 
(ntercounty..22ce0s-do sess cose ee kee caw estececsce 146 3, 140, 220 90 
Uakes'and PINGS... cc.n ccck cc cc cececdecesceccccocisscsane 69 1, 140, 220 90 
Goodhue-Rice-Wabasha.........-.-.---.-.------- eee nee n NG eoteco deck e. 85 
Little: CroW.; -ciccccs 25 eco Sle cedas pt eccccc ccc coe ceewesececs 303 1, 396, 774 87 
MR & Soo es toe cee eed Dual uso eoeudcatanuse 56 363,356 ................ 
Northwest. oc. ec ence ccc cece ceecccceceece score condenses 23 304, 051 P 90 
Otter Tail-Wadena..... 220.2 ee eee ee ne A sce orescecesaced : ~ 80 
SOuth@aSt@li: s05 5022 oss teat eueee ouciwwnd Cacew sees 93 703,094 .........-...... 
WhCAP 2 cn: ceccesc ticles cocédecslevexcc'selnsececcceesUees 222 1, 530, 399 81 
Tri-Vatley....... Wiscacee Saucaemoetesenscghuneassndiass chiseies 50 , 905 83 
Western Community.......--.. 2220 - eee eee eee 222 318, 750 90 
Western Tri-County... .-2 0-22 eee cee eee eee ween enn ee 65 368, 750 83 
‘Scotts Caveliiccwoncsccoscsc Cie cecscececessSectwceee Se ctcde we 130 235, 828 80 
Total fess sce SosbveedsscescecebstescewcscuLecasees 3 1, 882 13, 484, 992 485 

1 Enrollees for NYC—In School, NYC—Out of School, Operation Mainstream. ; 


2 Figures include funding for summer NYC projects. ‘ 
a ones es include figures for NYC summer projects. Last year (summer of 1972) NYC dimmer funded 11,000 slots in 
‘Minnesota. 

4 Average. 


Mr. Conyers. Mr. Chairman. . d 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Conyers. ~~ 

Mr. Conyers. On behalf of all of-the-citizens in the First Congres- 
sional District, including Highland Park, thank you from the bottom 
of our hearts for bringing this subcommittee and these hearings to 
Detroit, and for beginning our hearings on the prevention of the dis- 
mantlement of OEO here in Detroit. 

We are all deeply indebted to you and the Congressman from Mis- 
souri for what you have done. [ Applause. | 

Mr. Hawsrns. I would be remiss if I did not thank you and Con- 
gressman Diggs because it was your efforts that brought us here, and 
we are pleased to have been treated so courteously. Certainly we feel 
that the hearing in Detroit has been a great success due in large part 
to your efforts. 

The hearing is adjourned. 

[ Whereupon, at 3 :50 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned. | 


